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TKH 1 of Claſſical Learning is univerſally | 


X acknowledged; but it has been alledged, that the 


time requiſite for acquiring it prevents a ſufficient attention 
from being paid to General Knowledge. The moſt effec- 
tual method, however, of proſecuting the ſtudy of both, 
ſeems to be to join them together. The claſſie au- 


thors, particularly the poets, cannot be thoroughly un- 


derſtood, without a conſiderable acquaintance wit 
thoſe, branches of ſcience to which they often allude ; 


geography, hiſtory, philoſophy, aſtronomy, and above 
all mythology. To connect, therefore, the- ſtudy of 
claflical learning with that of general knowledge, is the 
deſign of the following work, * _ _. 
On a ſubje& ſo immenſe, it was impoſſible to be mi- 
. nute. The compiler has endeavoured to ſelect ſuch 
particulars as appeared moſt important ; and it is hoped, 
that few things of conſequence, which are requiſite to 
illuſtrate the claſſics, will be found omitted. Through. 
out the whole work, he has borrowed with freedom 
from every author from whom he could derive infor- 
mation ; and where books failed him he has had re- 
courſe to ſuch perſons as were beſt able to give him af. 


ſiſtance. He. owes, on this account, obligations to ſe. . 


veral gentlemen, particularly to one, for valuable come 
munications concerning Mathematics and Natural Hiſ- 
tory. The hiſtorical account of aſtronomy is extracted 


chiefly from the elegant work of the unfortunate 


M. Baill ; 


— 


1 


1 
33 reel 
> . - 


iv n r 


M. Bailly; the obſervations on Modern Italy, from 


Dr. Moore, and particularly from Mr. Swinburne, to 
whom every claſſical ſcholar is obliged for his accu- 
rate account of the South of Italy and of Sicily. In 
the account of the manners of the Germans, which 
is almoſt entirely taken from Tacitus, he has availed 
himſelf of the elegant tranſlation of that author by 
Mr. Murphy : the deſcription of Modern Syria and 
Egypt is moſtly copied from the travels of M. Volney 
and Savary; the geography of India, from the excel- 
lent Memoir of Major Rennell; the account of the 


trade to India and to the New World, of the man- 


ners of the Hindoos, and of the native inhabitants of 


America, from the admired works of Dr. Robertſon. 
The ancient hiſtory, geography, and mythology, have 


been carefully collected from the Claſſics, whoſe very 


expreſſions have, as nearly as poſſible, been faith fully. 
_ tranſcribed, and the paſſages referred to correctly quoted. 
When the fact is curious or important, the 8 | 


are more numerous. The greateſt care has bee 


uſed to omit nothing which might ſerve to. illuſtrate 


any paſſage in a claſſic author; and in this part of the 


work in particular, the compiler has frequently had his 
labour repaid, by accidentally meeting with explanations 


or illuſtrations of many paſſages, which he never before 


underſtood, For a more ample account of ſeveral parti- 
culars in ancient mythology, on which he has been very 


ſhort, he refers the reader to Lempriere's Claſſical Dic- 


tignary, to Natalis Comes, and other larger works on 


that ſubje& ; fora fuller deſcription of the antiquities of 
Greece, to the Travels of Anacharſis, by the Abbé 


Barthelemi, and to Potter's Greek Antiquities ; con- 


cerning ancient geography in general, to Cluverius, Cel. 


larius, and D' Anville. | 

+ That the work might be included in one volume, it 
has been judged proper to print a great deal of impor- 
tant matter in the manner of notes; which, it is hoped, 


will be found no leſs accurately compiled than if they 


had 


# 


had been to appear in a more ſplendid form. The 


RNA * „ 


f 


reat object has been, to condenſe as much uſeful in- 
3 as poſſible within moderate bounds. The 
compiler imagines, that in another volume a pretty ac- 
curate though brief account might be given of the moſt 
important facts in ancient and modern hiſtory, and of 


whatever is moſt curious in every country of the globe. 
A ſmall abridgment, containing merely what is requi- 


ſite for the learner to commit to memory, may perhaps 
by ſome be deemed neceſſary: if ſo, that object may be 


eaſily accompliſhed; and if any number of teachers ſig- 


nify their deſire, the compiler will execute it to the beſt 


of his ability. But with regard to the additional volume, 


it muſt be a work of time. And he now means, if 
the public approve of his preſent attempt, to direct his 
attention to another undertaking, in which he has al- 


ready made conſiderable progreſs, the compiling of a 


ſhort but comprehenſive Latin and Engliſh Diction- 
ary, upon a new plan. He was led to think of this, by 
his having found cauſe, in compiling both the preſent 
work and the Roman Antiquities, to depart in many 


words from the interpretation given of them by Ainſ- 
worth, and in all the other Latin and Engliſh Diction- 
| aries he has met with. He has a further inducement to 
proſecute this undertaking, that the reſearches to which 
it muſt naturally lead him, will afford the beſt means of 


improving both this and his former works. 
He again begs leave to entreat the encouragers of 


learning, that, if they diſcover any miſtake, or can ſug- 


geſt any improvement, they will have the goodneſs to 
communicate it to him. He hopes the induſtry he has 
beſtowed, and the evident intention of his labours; will 


diſpoſe every one who wiſhes to promote the improve- 


ment of youth, to favour him with advice and aſſiſt- 
ance. .. The teſtimonies, of approbation he has received 
from ſeveral of the firſt literary characters in the king- 
dom, and the favourable reception which the Roman 
Antiquities have met with from the public-in general, 
have encouraged him to enlarge the plan of the pre- 

„„ | | 5 ſent 


merit the continuance of their eſteem. © 


ES FTT 


ſent work, and to exert his utmoſt diligence in im. 
proving it, that he might at leaſt ſhew how highly he 
values the honour they have done him. He will con- 
ſider himſelf happy, if his efforts ſhall be thought to 


The editions of the claſſics, which have been conſulted 

in this work, are moſtly the fame with thoſe mentioned 
in the Roman Antiquities ; Cæſʒgar, by Clarke, or in 
iſum Delphini ; Pliny, by Brotier; Quinfilian, and the 
writers on huſbandry, by Geſher ; Quintus Curtius, by 
Pitiſcus ; Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, by Reiſke ; Diodo- 
rus Siculus, by Weſſelingius ; Plutarch's Morals, by Xy- 
lander; Dio Caſſius, by Reimarus; Apollodorus, by 
Heyne; Pauſanias, by Kuhnius ; Strabo, (who has moſt 


of all been conſulted,) by Walters, where the diviſions 


referred to are marked on the margin of the page; #1. 
an, by Perizonius ; Scriptores Mythographi Latini, by 


 Auguſtinus van Staveren, &c. It is needleſs to mention 


the editions of ſuch authors as are always divided in the 
ſame manner. NL | 


EDINBURGH, 
15 May, 1794. 
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Of the FIOURE and MoT1oN of the EARTH. 


5 EOGRAPHY is a deſcription of the earth, | 
(3: The figure of the earth is round 
This might have always been known, from the ſhadow of the 

earth in an eclipſe of the. moon; but it was firſt completely aſ- 

. certained by Magellan, a native of Portugal, in the ſervice of 
Spain, who ſailed round it. Magellan left Seville with five veſ- 
liels, roth Auguſt 1519. He himſelf:was killed by the ſavages 
in Luconia or Manila, one of the Philippine iſlands; but his 
; ſhip returned to Spain after a voyage of 1124 days, or three 
ears and twenty-nine days. The next who ſailed round the 
world was Sir Francis Drake, anno 1577, in 1056 days; and 
the third, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, anne 1586, in 777 days. 
The round figure of the earth may be alſo inferred from the 
appearance of objects at a diſtance, as we approach or loſe fight - 
of them, eſpecially at ſea; from the obſervation of the ſtars, 
eſpecially of the polar ſtar, which riſes as we go north, and 
ſinks as we go ſouth; and from the level, neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in making a long canal, for conveying water from one 
place to another, which flopes about 8 inches in a mile, 4 times 
8 or 32 inches in 2 miles, 9 times 8 or 72 inches in 3 miles, 
16 times 8 or 128 inches in 4 miles, and ſo on, always encrea- 
ſing as the ſquare of the diſtan eee. 1 85 

Ihe roundneſs of the earth is occaſioned: by every thing on it 

being attracted to W AY is called gravitation or attrac- * 

wh ee = Warr x on | > oe: 


* 


2 a | Figure and Motion of the Earth. | | 


tion. Mountains bear no ſenſible proportion to the bulk of the 


earth, no more than a particle of duſt to an artificial globe, and 
therefore are to be conſidered as trifling inequalities on its ſur- 
face, Senec. Nat. Duet. iv. 11, the higheſt of them not much 
exceeding three miles in perpendicular height. Plin. ii. 65. 


The earth has two motions; the one round the ſun in the fpace 


of a year, which occaſions the diverſity of ſeaſons; and the other 


round its own axis, from weſt to eaſt, in the fpace of 24 hours, 
which produces day and night. This laſt motion makes it to 


de flat at the ends of the axis, and to ſwell out in the middle 
in the ſhape of an orange. We may form ſome idea of theſe 
two. motions of the earth, by obſerving the motion of a ball on 
a billiard-table or bowling green. „ 
The diurnal motion of the earth makes us imagine that the 
. ſun and ſtars, which are fixed, move round. it. Hence we 
ſpeak as if this were the caſe. Thus the fun is ſaid to ri/e, to 
ſet, and to culminate, that is, to be in the meridian or at his 
greateſt height. 55 85 | 


The ancients in general, as the vulgar do ſtill, conceived 


the earth to be an extended plain, remaining at reſt, while the 
ſun and ſtars moved round it (Slam immobilem, circum eam vo- 
lubili univerſitate, Plin. ii. 5. ſ. 4.) In alluſion to Which opi- 
nion the poets, and ſometimes proſe writers, ſpeak of the 


ſun as plunging in the ocean, when he ſets, Virgil. G. i. 438. 


Ti. 481.; An. i. 745.; Florus, ii. 17. 2.; and emerging from 
the ocean when he riſes. They repreſent the parts of the tor- 
rid zone as more elevated than the reſt, and therefore nearer to 


the ſun, Horat. od. i. 22. 21.; or to the heavens, Lucan. ix. 
351.3 Plin. ii. 78. ſ. 80. ſo that, ſcorched by the exceſſive heat, 
they were rendered uninhabitable, Sallaff, Jug. 19. ; Ovid. 
Met. i. 49. On the ſame principle, the Greeks ſuppoſed Del- 
phi, the capital of Phoeis, to be the centre of the ſurface of 


the earth, (medium orbis vel umbilicus terre, ) Liv. xxxviii. 485 


Ovid. Met. x. 168. : xv. 630. To determine this matter, Ju- 


Piter is faid to have let fly two eagles at the ſame time, the one 
from the eaſt and the other from the weſt, which met at Del- 
phi, Strabo, ix. p. 419.3 or on the top of Parnaſſus, Claudian. de 
conſulati: Theodori, prol. The Jews had a ſimilar notion con- 
. cerning Jerufalem, from Exel. v. 5. ; P/al. Ixxiv. 12. 

The fathers of the Chriſtian church in particular maintain- 
ed that the earth was a plain, extending an immenſe way down- 
wards, and eſtabliſhed on foundations, Lactant. iii. 24. 3 Au- 


guſtin. de Civ. Dei, xvi. 9. an opinion, as they thought, favour- 
ech by ſcripture, P/al, xxiv. 2.; Cxxxvi. 6. Lactantius therefore 


. ſpeaks 


— 
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ſpeaks of thoſe who entertained contrary ſentiments, as fup-- 


porting the groſſeſt abſurdities, (portenta, mendacia, &C.) ibid. 
But moſt of the learned believed the earth to be round, as its 
very name (opts terre vel terrarum, globus vel ſphara 7 indi- 
cates, Plin. ii. 64. & 65. Ovid deſcribes it as a globe ſuſpend- 
ed in the air, and poiſed by its own weight, (ponderibus librata 


fuis,) Met. i. 12. and 35. the parts of which, as Cicero ſays, are 
kept together by being all drawn to the centre, (omnibus ejus 


artibus in medium vergentibus ; id autem medium infimum i in ſphæ- 
ra ef, ) de Nat. D. ii. 45. ORBIS, however, is ſometimes 
put for a part of the earth, thus, Europæ atque Aſiæ orbis, Virg. 
En. vii. 224.; Lucan. 3. 276. ORBIS CRETE, Ovid. Met. viii. 
100. ; particularly for the Roman empire, or, as we ſay, the 
Roman world, Nep. xxv. 20. Ab orbe neftro, from our part of 


the world, Tacit. Germ. 2. 1. + Toto diviſes orbe Britannos, i. e. 


from the continent, or from the Roman empire, Virg. Ecl. i. 67. 
Paruit et naſira deducta Britannia mundo, Claudian, quart. Conf. 
Honor. 5 1. Hence Britain was called alter orbis, another world, 


Serv. in Virg. ibid. as we call America, the new world, and the ; 
other three quarters, the old world. But the yarious opinions 


both of the ancients and moderns concerning the figure and 
motion of the earth ſhall be hereafter enumerated, 


Of the PLAN ETZ. 


TukkE are other bodies which move round the ſun in the 


ſame manner with the earth. Theſe are, Mercury, VENUs, 


Mags, -Ju?1TER, and SaTURN; and are called Planets, or wan=. 


derers, from the apparent irregularity of their motion, which. 
the ancients could not explain, Horat. Ep. i. 12. 17. There is 


another planet lately diſcoyered, which has got the name of 


Georgium Sidus, the GEORGIAN STAR. 

The path which a planet deſcribes in moving round the ſun, 
is called its ORBIT, which is not exactly circular, but in the 
form of what is termed an ellipſe, an oval figure, longer than it 
is broad. The earth and the other planets are retained in their 
orbits, by being always attracted towards the ſun as their centre, 
and having a conſtant inclination to fly off from him. Theſe 
two powers are called the centripetal and centrifugal force. Mer- 
cury and Venus move nearer the {un than the earth; and are 


therefore called inferior, interior, or inner planets: 'the other : 


2 80 Lucan, Aere libratum wacuo que ſuſtinet 25 
© Totius pars magna Jovis. V. 9 


* 8, in alium orbem, i. e. in aliam partem al, ſc, in Errun et Anion 


Lucan. v. < ee 
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three are called ſuperior, exterior, or outer planets; becauſe they 
move at a greater diſtance from the ſun ; or, as it is expreſſed, 
without the orbit of the earth. EEE ͤ £5 inc OT 
_ - Jupiter and Saturn have other bodies, which move round 
them as-the moon does round the earth, which are therefore 
called their SATELLITES, moons, or ſecondary planets to the pri- 
mary. Jupiter has four, and Saturn. ſeven. - Saturn is alſo fur- 
rounded: by a thin, broad, opaque circle, called his ing. The 
Georgium Sidus has two ſatellites. | 1 | 
All theſe bodies are warmed and enlightened by the ſun ; and 
therefore, in conjunction with him, are called the ſolar Mm. 
Their magnitude, their diſtance from one another, and the ve- 
locity of their motion, are almoſt beyond our conception, as 
may be ſeen from the following table. OD {4 


* 


. 


"Ov La A606, 


22,%0t 


| mo. 7 |. Diurnal | 5'S | SS 0 
8 2 | Diſtance | Annual pe- rotation . 3 N 
{ Planets. > 2 from the | riods round on its 82 . 
a i 2 2 ſun. the ſun. | axis. T3 8 2 1 
EY : Oo 9 . 5 5 8. 8 8 E 
< . 64 . 8 1 N 
1360 — 1 — — d N KS - 
. N A TN d. b. ”M. ++ : 1 4 
Sun 8090, ooo 5 y. d. b. 25 6 © 88 
Mercury 3000 | 36,841,463} 87 23 unlenown 109, 699 | unknown | 
Venus 95330 63,891,486] 0 224 177/24 8 0 80, 295 43 | 
kart 7,970 | 95,173,c00] o of o ©f 68,243 | 1,042 
Moon | 2,180 [ditto ' 1 o 929 12 44 22,290 | 94 
Mars 5.400 [145,014,143] 1 321 17] © 24 40 $5,287 |, 556 . 
Jupiter | 94,000 [494,990,976[11 314 18] 9 56; 29,033 | 25,920 
| þ unknown 


Saturn 78,000 907, 956, 130129 167 60 unknown 


The proportional bulk of the ſun, compared with the earth, 
is $877,650 ; of Jupiter 1,049; of Saturn 586, &c. 42855 
There are likewiſe other bodies which move round the ſun, 
in very long elliptic curves. Theſe are called Cours, or po- 
pularly Blazing flars, ſuddenly appearing and again diſappear- 
ing; diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or trail of 
light, always oppofite to the fun. When the ſun and the co- 
met are diametrically oppoſite, the earth being between them, 
this train is hid behind the body of the*comet, excepting a 
little that appears around it in the form of a border of hair; 
whence the Remans called comets. chINI Tx, fc. Hellæ. Plin. 
li. 25. f. 22. or CINCINNAT'®, Cje. de Nat. D. ii. 5. Ariſtotle 
imagined comets to be only meteors, generated in the upper 
regions of the atmoſphere; but others, particularly Seneca, 
thought them to be real ſtars, Nat, Quigſt. vii. 22. They were 
| Tuppoled to portend ſome figual calamity to nations, Cic. ib. > 
V | 10 Lucan. 


* 
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1 5293 Tibull. ii. 5. 71. Crine coruſco . ever · 
Hr rubuit lathale cometes, Sil. 8, 638. hence called Dm, Vi we 
G. i. 488.; SANGUINEL, Anu. x. 272. 


The fixed ſtars are fo called, becauſe they always keep the 


ſame place with regard to one another. They have a twwinkling 


appearance, and thus are ar een from the planets, which 


ſhine with a ſteady light. 
The fixed. "Tg being at too great a diſtance from the fon 


wo be affected by his rays, are. ſuppoſed, to. ſhine by their own 


brightneſs; and each of them to enlighten other ſyſtems z an 
opinion entertained by ſome! of the ancients; Plutarch. de O- 
rac. dęfectu 42. ; de plarit. Phil. i. 5. 3 ii. 13. 3 Lueret. ii. 106. 
1080. v. 529. 1348. * which gives the grandeſt ded of the 
ene and works of ie En Being. 8 


Of the TERRESTRIAL Gros. . 
Tk earth is repreſented by an artificial globe, ſupported by a 


frame, on which are marked various lines and circles. The 
circumference of the globe, as of every other. circle, is divided 
into 360 parts, called DEGREEs, each of which is | ſuppoſed 
equal to 60 miles. A Rraight line paſting through the centre 


of the globe to any two points of its ſurface, is called its Di- 


AMETER- The wire on which the globe turns; is called its 
axis. The ends of the axis are called the rolls; the one call- 
ed the north or arfic pole, becauſe it always points to a ſtar in 


the conſtellation Arctar, or the Bear; and the other, the ſouth : 


or antarctic pole. 

Eqvaror.] The line which goes: round the globe at an 
equal diſtance from the poles, is called the equator, and divides 
it into two parts or hemiſpheres, the northern and ſouthern he- 
miſphere. It as likewiſe called the equinactial line, or, by way 


of eminence, the Ling, becauſe when the fun appears to move 


over it, the days and nights all over the earth are of an equal 
length. This happens twice a-year, about the ziſt March, 
which is therefore called the vERNAL EQUINOX'; and about the 
23d September, called the AUTUMNAL EQUINOX. 

The lines which are marked round the globe in the ſame di- 


rection with the equator, are called PARALLELS of latitude. - 


The chief of theſe are the two tropics and polar circles. 
MERIDian.J The brafs ring which cuts the equator ſtraight 


over, is called the meridian, and divides the globe into the caſt- 


* (Qui innumerabiles tradidere mundos,) who taught 0 valley or innumerable n- 
titude o worlds, Plin. ii. 1. aod that this earth is only a point in the univerſe, 

\#undi panttus; ; negus enim ef aliud terra in unvverſo, ib. 68.) 
— | ern 
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ern and weſtern hemiſpheres. This circle meaſures the height 
of the ſun at mid-day. The circles marked in the ſame direction 
with the meridian are called meridional lines. Of theſe circles 
there are commonly marked x2, or 24 ſemicircles, at 15 degrees 
diſtance from each other; becauſe the fun is ſuppoſed to go 15 
degrees in an hour, or becauſe a place at the diſtance of 15 
degrees caſtward of us has the ſun, or mid-day, an hour fooner ; 
a place at the diſtance of 30 degrees, two hours ſooner, &c.; 
and ſo on the contrary, Manil. i. 639, (Mc. 
Ex ric. ] The line which croſſes the equator obliquely, is 
called the ecliptic, and marks the pathof the ſun. It paſſes through 
the middle of a broad circle or belt in the heavens, which is 
called the Zodiac, becauſe the conſtellations, or eluſters of ſtars; 
through which the ſun paſſes at tlie different ſeaſons of the year; 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to reſemble certain animals. 
The names of theſe conſtellations, with their matks, are, 1. 
Aries Y; 2. Taurus 8; 3. Gemini II ; 4. Cancer 5; 5. Leo 
rius ; fo. Capricorn f; 11. Aquarius ; 12. Pifces X. 
The ſun enters Aries about the 21ſt March, and fo on 
%%% ⁰˙· mm., ĩ ⁵ d 8 
The ecliptic has its name, becauſe it declines ſo far north and 
ſouth of the equator, namely 234 degrees. This obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and the axis of the earth being always directed the 
Tame way, or, as it is expreſſed, continuing always parallel to 
itſelf, occaſions the diverſity of ſeaſons, and the different length 
of the days and nights in the different parts of the artng. 
Taorics.] The parallels which mark how. far the fun goes 
north or ſouth of the equator, àre called Tropics, becauſe when 
the ſun arrives at either of them, he turns back to the other. 
That on the north is called the #ropzc Cancer; and that on the 
ſouth the tropic f Capricorn. The fun arrives at the tropic of 
Cancer on the 21ſt June, which is called by us the ſummer 
folftice ; when thoſe who live north of this tropic have the long- 
eſt day and ſhorteſt night, and thoſe ſouth of the equator, the 
8 The fun arrives at the tropic of Capricorn on the 21ſt 
December, which is our winter ſolſti e. 
he length of the day at the equator is always 12 hours. From 
thence the length of the longeſt day gradually increaſes to 23 
hours. The hnes which mark the places where the fun is vi- 
fible for 24 hours, are called polar circles; the one the norib or 
. 6r#ic polar circle, the other the /outh or antar#ic circle; each of 
them 234 degrees from the pole. 8 
CxiuArks. ] That ſpace comprehended between two ſuppoſed 
parallels, where the length of the longeſt day in the one exceeds 


— 


metrically oppo | 
The horizon is commonly diſtinguiſhed into ,/enſfeble and ra- 


© 


that in the other half an hour, is called a climate, There are 
24 elimates between the equator and the polar circles; and only 
eee the polar circles and the poles, the climates therebeing 


"computed by months. Exactly at the poles the ſun is vifible | 


for one half year together, and not viſible the other. He be- 


comes viſible at the north pole about the 21ſt March, at mid- 


day, and continues fo till about the 23d September. The ſouth 


pole in like manner enjoys the fGght of him for the other fix 


months. | 


Honizox.] The wooden circle which ſurrounds the globe is 


called the Horizon, becauſe it repreſents that line which fer- 


minates our view. It divides the globe into the upper and lower 


hemiſpheres. The upper is ſuppoſed to be enlightened by the 
ſun, the other not. The point in the heavens directly over our 
Heads is called by an Arabic word, the ZENITH; and that dia- 
fe below, the NADIR. | 


tional or real. The ſenſible is the circular line which limits our 
view; the rational or real, is that which would bound it, if we 


could ſee at once the one half of the globe; but when both 


theſe are ſuppoſed to be extended to the heavens the difference 
between them is trifling, and therefore this diſtinction is juſtly 


neglected by aſtronomers, who always underitand by the hori- 


zon, (FINIENS, Cic. divin. ii. 44. vel FINITOR, Senec. Nat. Q. 
v. 17. FINITOR ciRcULus, Lucan. ix. 496.) that circle which 
ſeparates the viſible hemiſphere of the heavens from that 
which is not viſible, and which to us is continually changing. 
It is the rational horizon which is repreſented by the broad 
wooden circle on the terreſtrial globe. 1 

On the horizon are marked the s10 Ns, as they are called, or 


che conſtellations of the zodiac; and oppoſite to them the 


months and days of the year which anſwer to them. On the 
ecliptic are correſpondent marks, by which the ſun's place at 


any time of the year, and the length of the day and night in 


any part of the earth, may be found. But this, with the 
uſe of the Horary circle, quadrant of altitude, Qc and other geo- 


graphical problems, as they are called, can beſt be ſhown on the 
globe itſelf, | 5 Fo. 


LArTrupk. ] The diſtance of any place, north or ſouth from 


the equator to either of the poles, is called Jatitude. It never 


exceeds go degrees; and theſe are marked on the brazen meri- 
dian. All places under the ſame parallel are in the ſame de- 
gree of latitude, and have the ſame ſeaſons, and the ſame 


length of days and nights. 45 
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_ own country. | _ 


. 


5 Loxcrrupz. J The diſtance of any plaee from another eaſt 7 
or weſt, is called longitude, and is marked on the equator. It 
never exceeds 180 degrees, which is half the circumference of 


the globe; becauſe if a place be more than that eaſt of us, we 


.compute weſtwards. Thoſe under the ſame meridian have 
the ſame longitude, and mid-day at the ſame time. "The extent 
of a degree of longitude gradually diminiſhes as we advance 


from the equator to the poles. | TO 
In computing longitude, geographers formerly uſed to begin 


at Ferro, one of the Canary iſlands, which they called the f 


meridian ; but-now they commonly begin at the capital of their 
Several commercial ſtates have propoſed confiderable rewards 
for the diſcovery of a certain method of computing the longitude 
at ſea, which has not yet been diſcovered.” _ | 4 
ZONES. ] The earth is divided into five zones or belts, Virg. 


S. i. 233. En. vii. 226.; Ovid. Met. i. 45. The ſpace round 
the globe between the two tropics is called the forrid zone, 470 


broad, which, on account of its heat, was, by moſt of the an- 
cients, thought to be uninhabitable, Ovid. ib. 49.; Lucan. ix. 
605. between the tropics and the polar circles, the two fem- 
perate zones, each 43 broad; and between the polar circles 
and the poles, the two frigid zonen. 1 5 1 
Thoſe who inhabit the torrid zone, are called by a Greek 
word AMPHISCI1, 'becauſe at mid-day their ſhadow points either 
north or ſouth, according to the place of the ſun, When the 
ſun at mid-day is vertical to them, they are called Ascii, becauſe 
they have no ſhadow at all; (Loca ascia, Plin. ii. 73, ſ. 75.) 
Thoſe who inhabit the other parts of the earth are called Hz- 


' YTEROSCH], becauſe at mid-day their ſhadow always points one 


way north or ſouth. . Thoſe within the polar circles, to whom 


the ſun never ſets, are called PERIscni, becauſe their ſhadow 


points every way round. _ | . 

Thoſe who live under the ſame meridian, but inoppoſite paral. 
lels, are called ANTzc1; thoſe who live in the ſame parallel, 
but under oppoſitemeridians, are called PERIxci; and thoſewho 
live under oppoſite parallels and oppoſite meridians, are called 
ANTIPODES, Cic. Somn. Scip. 6.3 Acad. 4. 39; Senec. Ep. 122. 
All theſe diſtinctions between the inhabitants of the earth with 
-xEſpect to their ſhadow, (oza, umbra,) and habitation, (oog, 
domus, vel cu is, habitatio,) were known to the ancient geo- 


 graphers. Pliny names only the Aſcii, but mentions one place 


in India, where the ſhadows at noon in ſummer pointed to the 
ſouth, and in winter to the north; and another place, where 
the ſun appeared to riſe on their right hand, and the ſhadows fell 

TE | | 1 towards 
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towards the ſouth, Plin. ii. 73.1. 75. Thus Lucan ſpeaks of Ara- 
bians in the army of Pompey, who wondered that their ſhadows 
never moved to the left, (umbras mirati nemorum non ire finiftras; J. 
iii. 248. and of a nation in Lybia, (Cui i. Neton umbra cadet, 
gue nobis exit in Aron, ) ix. 542. 80 Pliny, vi. 22. Strabo 
recounts from Poſidonius and others, the Ampbiſcii, Heteroſeii, 
and Periſcii but the laſt, he thought, did not pertain to 

eography, as the places within the polar circles were un- 
inhabitable on account of the cold; ii. /ub fin. Achilles Ta- 
tius, a mathematician of Alexandaia, in his introduction te 
Aratus, having enumerated all theſe, adds the Aſcii, i. e. thoſe 
who have no ſhadow. Brachyſci, i. e. thoſe who have ſhort 
ſhadows, Macroſcii, having long ſhadows, and Antiſcii, having 
their ſhadows oppoſite to one another, as thoſe in the” north 
and ſouth of the tropics, c. 31. To the Antec, Perizci, and 
Antipodes, he adds the Synæci, who live in the neighbourhood 
of one another; c. 30. So Cleomed. i. The Periæci are called 
by Cicero Obliqui; the Antæci, Averf: ; and the Antipodes, Ad- 


When the poles coincide with the horizon, it is called a Ricur 
SPHERE 3 when they are in the zenith, and nadir, a PARALLEL 


SPHERE ;z when the globe is in any other poſition, an 0BLIQUER 


a 


SPHERE. 10 8 | 
Tze Manner of finding the Latitude and Longitude of Places. 
THe latitude of a place is found by bringing it to the brazen 
. meridian, and obſerving what degree is marked over it. All 
places which paſs under the ſame point of the meridian, in 
turning round the globe, have the ſame latitude, the ſame 
length of day, and the ſame ſeaſons. The longitude will be 
found marked on the equator, where the meridian of the place 
croſſes it; and all the places which come under the ſame me- 
ridian, will have noon and midnight, and all the other hours 
of the day and night, at the ſame time. When any place is 
brought under the brazen meridian, and it is ſuppoſed to be 
noon at that place, all places 15 degrees eaſt of it will have 
| 1 o'clock afternoon, and 15 degrees weſt 11 o'clock forenoon: 
30 eaſt 2 o'clock afternoon, 30 weſt 10 o'clock forenoon, 
and ſo on round the globe. Thus the hour is cafily found in 
any part of the earth. CGG | | 
If a perſon fail round the earth eaſtward, he will gain a day ; 
that is, when he returns to the place he has left, he will reckon 
the ſecond day of any month, when the people of the place. 
reckon the firſt, On the contrary, if he fail welt he will 0 | 
Cy | e = | 55535 7006 ONES 
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a day. Thus fome of our ——— found Europeans keeping 
unday in certain iſlands, to wh ch the firſt inhabitants of thoſe 


— 


*3ſlands had failed eaſtwards, while the inhabitants of other 


ilands at no great diſtance, to which they had ſailed weſtwards, 
reckoned the ſame day Saturday. Dampier”s 77 1 
The longitude is commonly marked eaſtward from the firſt 


3 meridian, round the whole globe ; but it is uſually reckoned, 


one half eaſtward and the other half weſtward ; hence on moſt 
globes it is marked both ways, the one number above the other. 
The bearing or ſituation of places with reſpect to one another 
is determined by a kind of ſpiral lines, called hm or rhumb lines, 
marked on the globe, and paſſing from one place to another, 


ſo as to make equal angles with all the meridians they cut. 


Ihe terreſtrial globe is ſaid to be rectiſed, when it is placed 


in the ſame poſition in which our earth ſtands with reſpe& to 
the ſun. This is always varying according to the different de- 


clination of the ſun, or his diſtance north or ſouth from the 
equator, which on ſome globes is ſo marked on the brazen me- 
ridian, on each fide of the north pole, that by bringing that 


part of the graduated fide of the meridian, on which the day is 


marked, to coincide with the broad paper circle, which repre- 
ſents the horizon, the globe will be rectiſied, or in the poſition 
required, If there are no ſuch marks, find the day of the 
month on which the poſition of the globe is required on the 


broad paper circle; then find the ſame day, or, in other words, 


the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the graduated fide 
of the meridian ; and raiſe the north or ſouth pole according 


to the latitude of the ſun's place for that day, ſo that the point 


of the meridian which coincides with the ſun's-place may be in 
the zenith, then the globe is rectiſied, or in the poſition required. 
Thus we may ſee at one view what places of the earth ſee the 
fun, and how long; the places which, in turning round the 
globe, do not riſe above the broad paper circle, or the horizon, 
never ſee the ſun, and thoſe which do not fink under it never 
loſe ſight of the ſun: the height of the ſun to each place at 


mid-day is exactly according to the height of that point of the 


meridian under which it paſſes in turning round the globe, If 
we bring the place at which we are to the graduited fide of the 
meridian, and ſuppoſe it mid-day at that place, the part exact 
ly under that point of the meridian over. which the ſun paſſes 
for that day, will then have the ſun vertical to it, and all the 


they parts under the meridian will then have noon, and the 
Tun will appear either north or ſouth, higher or lower, accord- 
ing to their reſpective latitudes; all the places on the weſt ſide 


of the broad paper circle or horizon will have the ſun mig, 
| WAY 
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aud on the eaſt; ſetting; places 18 degrees below the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon will have the twilight and the morning 


juſt beginning, and 18 degrees under the eaſtern ſemicircle the 
twilight juſt ending, and total darkneſs beginning. . - 

The length of the day at any place is found by bringing that 
place to the weſt ſide of the horizon, and then turning the 
Ide till it reach the eaſt ſide, and marking the hours on the 
Hour index or hororary circle, or by RI meridional 
lines between one fide of the horizon to the other. | 
The terreſtrial globe is uſed for ſolving various other pro- 
blems, as they are called, the moſt uſeful of which may be un- 
derſtood from what has been ſaid, and for the reſt the learner is 
referred to larger works on the ſubject. 


Hiſtorical Account of the Progreſs and Improvements of ASTRO 
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| wh I motion of the heavenly bodies has in all ages and nations 

42 attracted the attention of mankind. Aſtronomy is ſaid to 
have been firft cultivated by the Chaldæans, the Phenicians, and 
Egyptians. From them the Greeks derived their firſt know- 
ledge of this ſcience, as of various other things, Herodot. Eu- 
typ. 32. To aſtronomy is afcribed the origin of ſeveral fables 
in their mythology, as of Prometheus, Phaeton, &c. 

The firft of the Gteeks who laid the foundations of aſtronomy 
was THALES, born at Miletus in Aſia Minor, 5. C. 641, who 
explained the cauſe of eclipſes and predicted one, Herodot. i. 7. 3 
2 it. 1 2. . 9.; Plutarch. de placit. phil. ii. 24. He taught 
that the earth was round, and divided it into five zones; he 
diſcovered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, and divided the year into 
365 days. Having travelled into Egypt in queſt of knowledge, 
he meafured the height of the pyramids from their ſhadow, D. 
Laert. i. 27. He looked oo water as the principle of all 
things, Cic. Acad. iv. 37. ; Nat. D. i. 10. From him that ſect 
of philoſophers called the Ionrc, derived its origin. 
The opinions of Thales were maintained and propagated by 
his ſcholar ANax1MANDER, born b. C. 610, who is ſaid have 
Invented maps and dials, and alſo to have conſtructed a ſphere ; 
D. Laert. ii. 1. ; Plin. vii. 56. He taught, that the ſun was 
a circle of fire, like a wheel, 28 times diger than the earth. 
Platarch. pl. phil, ii. 20. ; | . | 
' ANaxTMENES was the ſcholar of - Anaximander, born b. C. 
554. He taught that air is the origin of all things, . Cio. Acad. 
ji. 57.3 Nat. D. i. 10. Ile ſuppoſed the earth to * 


the days of Anaxagoras, ii. 58. 


| "Tet of Socrates, 18, v. 4. 
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and the heavens a ſolid concave ſphere, with the ſtars fixed to 
it like nails, Plutarch. placit. phil. ii. 14. This ſeems to have 
been the vulgar opinion at that time; whence the Greek pro- 
verb, Tt: fl vpavo; FHO; What if the heavens ſhould fall? to 
which Horace alludes, Od. iii. 3. 7. 1 


ANax4aGoRas of Clazomene was the ſcholar and ſucceſſor of 
Anaximenes, born b. C. 500. In his doctrines we find im- 
portant truths, mixed with abſurdities. He taught that the world 
was made by a being of infinite power, Cic. Nat. D. i. 11. ; that 
mind was the origin of motion; that the upper regions, which 


he called æther, were filled with fire; that the rapid revolution 


of this æther had raiſed large maſſes of ſtones from the earth, 
which being inflamed had formed the ſtars ; that the ſtars were 
kept in their place and prevented from falling by the velocity 


of their motion, Plutarch. plac. phil. ii. 13. Pliny relates that a 


ſtone was ſhewn in his time which had fallen from the ſun in 

This philoſopher ſaid, that the ſun was a maſs of fire, larger 
than Peloponneſus ; of red hot iron, according to Diogenes 
Laertes, ii. 8. ; of ſtone, according to Plutarch, ibid. ii. 20. ; 


that comets were compoſed of an aſſemblage of planets ; that 


winds were produced by the air being rarified by the ſun ; thun- 
der and lightning from a colliſion of the clouds; earthquakes, 
by ſubterraneous air forcing its paſſage upwards ; that the moon 
was inhabited, &c. Anaxagoras tranſported his ſchool from 
Miletus to Athens, which thenceforth became the ſeat of 
philoſophy. | 8 | 

After teaching there for thirty years, he was proſecuted for 


* his philoſophical opinions, particularly for teaching the exiſt- 
ence of one God. When ſentence of death was pronounced 


on him, he ſaid, It is long ſiuce nature has condemned me to 
that. Pericles, his ſcholar, defended him, and ſaved his life. 
He was only baniſhed. While in priſon, he is ſaid to have 


been the firſt who attempted to /quare the circle, i. e. to deter- 


mine exactly the proportion of its diameter to its circumference ; 
(tv T8 x0xXs TET;@&y0010ja00 £ypatls. Plutarch.) He died at Lam- 
pſacus, Cic. Tuſc. i. 43. Archelaus, his ſcholar, was the maſ- 


PYTHAGORAS was another of the ſcholars of Thales, or 
rather of PHERECYDEs 3 Cic. Tuſc. i. 16, and the place of his 
birth is uncertain 3 but having ſettled in the iſland Samos, he 


is commonly reckoned a native of that place. He travelled in - 


queſt of knowledge through Phoenicia, Chaldza, India, and 


»Anarimbnes is ſaid to bave firft ſhewn a ſun-dial ¶ berologium ſciot ber icon) at Lace- 
dæmon, Pl. ii. 76. . 78. BS LOS os a % 
. Egypt. 
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Egypt. Meeting with ſmall encouragement upon his return 
to Samos, he paſſed over into Italy, about the time of Tarquin 
the Proud, and opened a ichool at Croto or Croton, a city on 
the gulph of Tarentum, where he had a number of ſtudents, and 
gained great reputation. His fcholars were obliged to liſten in 
ſilence at leaſt for two years, and if talkative, longer, ſome- 
times for five years, before they were allowed to aſk him any 
queſtions ; during which time they were named wa Inzariuon, 
becauſe they were ſet to ſtudy geometry, dialling, ( gnomenica, } 
muſic, and the other higher ſciences, (diſciplinæ altiores,) called 
by the ancient Greeks paInuare, GELL. i. 9. But the name 
| x mathematici was commonly applied to thofe who predicted 
the fortunes of men by obſerving the ſtars under which they 
were born, (generhliaci vel Chaldei ; ) bid. e e 
Pythagoras firſt aſſumed the name of philoſopher, or lover of 
wiſdom ; thoſe before him who applied to the ſtudy of know- 
ledge, were called ſophiſts {/opher, ſages,” or wiſe men.) He 
was the founder of that ſect of philoſophers called the Halic. 
His memory was held in fuch veneration - by the Romans, that 
they aſcribed to him the learning of Numa, although many 
years prior to him, Liv. i. 18. xl. 29.3 and about the year of 
the city 411, being ordered by the oracle of Delphi to erect a 
ſtatue to the braveſt and wiſeſt of the Greeks, they conferred 
that honour on Alcibiades and Pythagoras, Plin. xxxiv. 6. 
Pythagoras taught publicly the vulgar d Arine, that the, 
earth was the centre of the univerſe ; but to his ſcholars, he 
communicated his real opinions, which were ſimilar to thofe 
afterwards adopted by Copernicus; that the earth and all the 
planets move round the fun, as their centre: which doctrine he 
is ſuppoſed to have derived from the Indians. He thought 
that the earth is round, and every where inhabited: hence he 
admitted, that there might be people whoſe feet were oppoſite 
to one another, whom Plato is ſaid firſt to have called Arr. 
PODES 3 Diog. Laert. iii. 24. by | e 
Pythagoras was diſtinguiſhed for his ſkill in mufic, which 
he firſt reduced to certain principles; and for his difcoveries 
in geometry. He firſt proved, that in a right-angled triangle, 
the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, or ſide ſubtending the right an- 
gle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides; alſo, that of 
all plain figures having equal circumferences, the circle is the 
largeſt, and of all ſolids having equal ſurfaces, the ſphere is 
the largeſt. Upon making any of theſe diſcoveries, he is ſaid to 
have ſacrificed an ox to the muſes, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 36. Fitruv. 
ix, 2. Diogenes ſays, that he was ſo overjoyed at difcovering - 
the proportions between the ſides of the right-angled triangle, 
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that he offered a hecatomb, or 100 oxen viii. 12. But this 
can hardly be reconciled to the principles of Pythagoras, who 
taught the metemp/ychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, which he 
borrowed from the Indians; and therefore forbade the flaying 
of animals, and the eating of fleſh, Ovid. Met. xv. 72. 116. 
127, &c. * The ſame Diogenes, with more probability, aſ- 
Cribes this expreſſion of joy to Thales, upon having, as he ſays, 
deſcribed a rectangled triangle in a ſemicircle, i. 25. or rather 
upon having proved that the angles in a ſemicircle are all right 
angles. . „„ V 
8 8 likewiſe taught, that all things were made of fire, 
: Plutarch. placit. phil. ii. 6.3 that the Deity animated the uni- 
verſe, as a ſoul does the body, Cic. Nat. D. which doftrine, 
| together with that concerning the tranſmigration of ſouls,” was 
i] adopted by Plato, and is beautifully expreſſed by Virgil, En. 
vi. 724. &c. G. iv. 221.—that the ſun and moon, the planets, 
and fixed ſtars, being all actuated by ſome divinity,” move each 
i . _ in a tranſparent ſolid ſphere, in the following order; next to 
1 the Earth the moon, then Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and laſt of all the ſphere of the fixed ſtars; 
Genſorin. Nat. D. xii. z Macrob. in Somn. Scip. ii. 4. with a 


i harmony of ſound inconceivably beautiful, which our ears can- 

g not comprehend; theſe eight ſpheres forming, by their differ- 

; ent diſtances, the ſeven notes of muſic, Mercury and Venus 
1 making only one note, Cic. Somr. Scip. 5. and Macrub. in loc. 


EMPEDOCLEs, the chief ſcholar of Pythagoras, entertained 
the ſame ſentiments with his maſter concerning aſtronomy. He 
is ſaid to have thrown himſelf into the mouth of mount Ætna, 
either becauſe he could not explain the nature of that volcano, 
or to make himſelf paſs for a god; Horat. urt. poet. 464.3 De 
Laert. viii. 69. One of his iron ſandals being thrown up by 
the volcano, diſcovered the manner in which he had periſhed. 
Strab. vi. 274. . f 5 / 

PH1LOLAUs, the ſcholar of Pythagoras, and Archytas of Ta- 
rentum, Cic. Or. iii. 34. firſt taught publicly the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth round its axis, and its annual motion round 
the ſun. This opinion Cicero aſcribes to Nicetas of Syracuſe, 

and to Plato, Acad. iv. 30.; which paſſage is ſaid to have ſug- 
| geſted to Copernicus the firſt idea of that ſyſtem which he 
eſtabliſhed. | „„ ol xe 

METON, born at Leuconæ, a village near Athens, is ſaid 
to have invented the Lux AR CrcLE, conſiſting of nineteen ſolar 


* He alſo prohibited the eating of beans, Juvenal. xv. 174. iti, 229, Cic. divin. 
3 30. ii. 58. for what reaſon is uncertain, Gell. iv. 11. „ % 
> | - years, 
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years, or nineteen lunar years, and ſeven intercalary months; 


and to have publiſhed it at the Olympic games. It was receiy- 


ed with ſo: great applauſe, that it was univerſally: adopted 
through the Grecian ſtates and their colonies, and got the name 


of the cycle of the golden number, to mark its excellence; a 
name which it ſtill retains. e „„ 
It was alſo called the great year, ( magnus annus vel orbit, } 
ZElian, x. 7. which name was applied to. different ſpaces of 
time by different authors; by Virgil to the ſolar year, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the monthly revolution of the moon, Serv. in 
Virg. An. i. 273. iii. 284-3 by. Cicero and others, to the re- 
volution of ſeveral ages, when all the ſtars ſhall come to be in 


the ſame poſition, with reſpect to one another, as they were at 


a certain time before; called alſo AxNus MUNDANUs or vER- 


TENS, Macrob. in Somn. Scip. ii. 11. Cenſorin. 18. which was 


ſuppoſed to contain 12,954 years, Serv. ibid. or 15,000 years, 


Macrob. ib. The beginning of this or of any other period was 


en, nent” | Hs 

The lunar cycle began 432 years before the commencement 
of our æra, Alian. xiii. 2.; and according to it the Greek ca- 
lendars, which determined the celebration of their annual 
feaſts, &c. were adjuſted. Meton is thought to haye derived 
his knowledge on this ſubject from Egypt and Chald Sa. 
XIrNoOHANES, the founder of what is called the Eleatic ſect 


of philoſophers, who lived 630 years b. C. entertained ſtrange 


notions concerning aſtronomy; that the ſtars were extinguiſhed 
every morning, and illuminated in the evening, Plut, ib. ii. 


13. ; that the ſun is an inflamed cloud, ib. c. 20.; that eclipſes 


happen by the extinction of the ſun, who is afterwards lighted 
up, c. 24. ; that the moon is inhabited, and 18 times bigger 
than the earth; that there are ſeveral ſuns, and ſeveral moons, 


to enlighten the different climates of the earth, &c. Plutarch. 


ibid.; Lactan. Divin. Infit. iii. 23. | 


The Eleatic ſchool was chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the ſtudy DE - 


logic, { logica, v. dialectica,) or the art of reaſouing, firſt in- 

troduced by Zeno of Elea, Cic. Orat. 32. The philoſophers of 
this ſect paid but little attention to the fciences, or the ſtud 
of nature, Philoſophy by the ancients was uſually divided into 
three parts, natural, moral, and the art of reaſoning, (DiaLEc- 
TICA, v. Locica.) Plutarch. plac. phil. promt. 

 ParMENipes, the ſcholar of Xenophanes, was the author of 
the opinion, that the earth was habitable only in the two tem- 
perate zones, Plutarch. de placit. philgſaph. iii. 11.) He taught, 
however, that it was ſuſpended in the middle of the univerſe, 
in a fluid lighter than air, ſo that all bodies left to themſelves 
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nature, to the poſſeſſion of the 


ſtones, &c. Ep. 41. 


4 


fall on its furface, Bid. 15. This had ſome reſemblance to 


the doctrine of Newton concerning attraction. 


DEMOCRITUS of Abdera, the ſcholar of Leucippus, who 


flouriſhed 456 years b. C. was the author of the doctrine of 


atoms, or at leaſt the publiſher of it, for it is ſaid to have been 
invented by his maſter Leucippus. Cic. Nat. D. i. 24. Both of 
them admitted a plurality of worlds. Democritus was the firſt 
who taught that the milky way is occaſioned by the | confuſed 
light of an infinity of ſtars, Plutarch. in placit. phil. iii. 1. Ma- 


nil. i. 9. 753-3 which is the doArine ſtill maintained by the 
| beſt philoſophers. He extended that idea to comets, which he 


conceived to be produced by the concurrence of two or more 
planets, Plutarch. ib. ii. the number of which, Seneca ſays, 
the Greek philoſophers did not know, Senec. Q, Nat. vii. 2. and 
that Democritus ſuſpe&ed there were more planets than we could 
fee, ibid. 3. ; which was alſo the opinion of others, Gell. xiv. 1. 
Democritus may be conſidered as the parent of experimental 
philoſophy; the greateſt part of his time was devoted to it, ætatem 
inter experimenta confumſit, et que eſet enpertus, annulo fignabat, 
Pet. Arbiter, 88. and Vitruv. ix. 3.); and he is ſaid to have 
made many important diſcoveries, Senec. Ep. go. He maintained 
the exiftepce of a vacuum, which Thales had denied; and that 
the ſea was conſtantly diminiſhing, Diog. Laert. He declared 
that he would prefer the diſcovery of one cauſe in'the works of 
Ferfian monarchy, Euſeb. xiv. 
27. Often laughing at the follies of mankind, Juvenal. x. 33. 
he was thought by the vulgar to be diſordered in his mind; but 
Hippocrates being ſent to cure him, ſoon found him to be the 
wiſeſt man of the age, Dog. Laert.; and Seneca reckons him 
the moſt acute and ingenious of the ancients, on aceount of his 


many uſeful inventions; of making artificial emeralds, and 


tinging them with any colour; of ſoftening ivory, diſſolving 


| PLaTo and ARISTOTLE, the chief of the Greek philoſophers, 


although their principal attention was directed to other öbjects, 


yet contributed much to the improvement of aſtronomy. But 
the moſt famous in this reſpect was EUDOXUS, the ſcholar 
of Plato, who was alſo remarkable for his {kill in aſtrology, or 
foretelling future events by the knowledge of the ſtars, Cic. 


divin. ii. 42. an art which prevailed for many ages, but is now 


5 


juſtly exploded. Aſtrology was of two kinds, natural and arti- 
ictal ; the one foretold the changes of the ſeaſons, rain, wind, 
cold, heat, famine, diſeaſes, &c. from a knowledge of the 
'caufes which were ſuppoſed to act on the earth and its atmoſ- 


phere: the other foretold the characters and fortunes of men, 


from 


- 
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flom the particular ſtar or planet under which each individual 
was born. e e | g 


Eudoxus is ſaid to have ſpent a great part of his time on the 


top of a high mountain to obſerve the motion of the ſtars, Pe- 


rron. 88. He regulated the year among the Greeks, as Cæſar 


afterwards did among the Romans, Lucan. x. 187. | 

- ARATvs, born at Soli, a city of Cilicia, about 276 years b. C. 
at the deſire of Antigönus Gonatas, King of Macedonia, as it 
is ſaid, put into Greek verſe the aſtronomical ſentiments of Eu- 
doxus; which poem was much admired by the ancients, Quinti- 


lian. x. 1.' and is ftill extant. Cicero, when a young man, 
tranſlated it into Latin verſe, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 41. as did after- 


wards Germanicus, the grandnephew of Auguſtus. 220 
The ancient Greek philoſophers formed their opinions con- 


cerning aſtronomy rather from eonjecture than from the obſerv- 


ation of facts. Hence Strabo and Polybius treated as fabu- 


lous the aſſertion of one Pytheas, a famous navigator to the 
north, who had failed to a country ſuppoſed to be Iceland *, 
where, he ſaid, in the middle of ſummer the ſun never ſets, 
Strab. ii. p. 104, 114. & 115. | e 

But the greateſt improvements in aſtronomy were made by 
the ſchool of Alexandria, which was firſt founded by Ptolemy 


PhiladeJphus, and ſubſiſted near ten ages, till the invaſion of 
the Saracens. 'Thofe who flouriſhed here were chiefly of Greek 
extraction, the moſt learned men being invited to Alexandria 


by the liberality of the Ptolemies. The firſt who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelyes were 'TiMocniRis and ARISTILLUs, about 300 
years b. C. who tried to determine the place of the different 


ſtars in the heavens, and thus to trace the courſe of the planets. 


The next was ARISTARCHUS, about 264 years b. C. who 
taught that the ſun was about 19 times farther diſtant from the 


earth than the moon (which, however, was not the 20th part 
ol its real diſtance); but Pythagoras and his followers made it 


only three times, or one time and a half farther diſtant. Ari- 
ſtarchus alſo taught that the moon was 56 femi-diameters of 
our globe from the earth, and little more than one third of its 


ſize (which is nearly the truth); but he was not ſo exact in | 


making the diameter of the ſun' only 6 or 7 times more than 


that of the earth. 


Ariſtarchus, according to the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Philolaus, ſuppoſed the ſun to be in the centre, and the earth 


— ® 
— 
—* 


to move round it; on which account he is ſaid to have been 


* 


| 4. = SE, 
* Pliny calls this iNand TavLs, and fays it was fix days*fail north from Britain, 
having conſtant day for tix months in ſummer, and as long night in winter, it. 75.1. 77. 


8 "0 accuſed 


accuſed of impiety, as having diſturbed the repoſe of Veſta and 
of the Lares, Plutarch. de Luna. This opinion, however, was 
not retained by his ſucceſſors in the ſchool of Alexandria. Con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Greek philoſophers, he taught that 
the ſtars were at different diſtances, and that the orbit of the 
earth round the ſun is but an inſenſible point in comparifon of 
the immenſe diſtance of the ſtars. The only work of Ariftar- 
chus, which remains, is on the magnitude and diſtance of the 
fun and moon. ff 
Nearly contemporary with Ariſtarchus was EucLiD of Alex - 
andria, the geometrician; MANETHd, an aſtrologer and hiſto- 
rian; Aratus, and Cleanthes the diſciple of Zeno, the ſtoic 
philoſopher. „ | e | ; 
The ſucceſſor of Ariſtarchus was ER ATOSTHENES, born 
at Cyrene 276 years b. C. invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy, 
Evergetes, ſaid to have been the author of the armillary ſphere, 
an inſtrument or machine compoſed of ſeveral moyeable circles 
repreſenting the equator, the two colures, and the meridian ; all 
of which turned round on an axis directed to the two poles of 
the world; each of theſe circles was anciently called armilla, 
and the whole machine aftro/abus. But this appears to have 
been long known before Eratoſthenes, D. Laert. i. 119.; he 
probably perfected it. Every inſtrument which could be con- 
trived to facilitate the ſtudy of aſtronomy was furniſhed at the 
ublic expence, and placed in the obſervatory of Alexandria. 
Wich theſe inſtruments Eratoſthenes firſt undertook to meaſure 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, or rather the double of that obli- 
quity, that is, the diſtance of the tropics, which he made to be 
about 47 degrees; the obliquity, or the half of this diſtance, 
234% But his greateſt attempt was that of meaſuring a de- 
gree of the meridian, and thus determining the circumference. 
of the earth, which he did with wonderful exactneſs for the 
time, and by the ſame method which the moderns have follow- 
ed, He 1s alfo ſaid to have diſcovered the true diſtance of the 
fun and moon from the earth, Plutarch. placit. phil. ii. 31, 
Contemporary with Eratoſthenes were ARCHIMEDES, the. 
celebrated geometrician of Syracuſe, whoſe engines were ſo 
terrible to the Romans while beſieging that city; Conon of Sa- 
mos, who compoſed an account of all the eclipſes obſerved by 
the Egyptians, Senec. 2, Nat, vii. 3.; and Arol Lobus of Per- 
ga, who wrote a treatiſe gn boni ſections, or the properties of 
curve lines ariſing from the ſection of a cone by a plane, and is 
ſaid firſt to have tried to explain the cauſes of the apparent ſtop- 
ping and retrogradation of the planets by cycles and epicycles, 
as they were called, that is, circles within circles, Prolemæi Al- 
N 8 Bs Foyt mageſt, 
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maggſt. xii. 1.; which opinion took its riſe from the abſurd idea 
of Eudoxus aſcribing to each planet as many ſolid ſpheres as it 
appeared to have different motions. Afterwards leſſer circles 
were ſuppoſed to attend each of the planets and to direct their 
motion. LS | | 
The moſt illuſtrious aſtronomer of the ſchool of Alexandria; 
and indeed of all antiquity, was HIPP ARCHUS, who flouriſh- 
ed between 160 and 125 years b. C. He firſt reduced the ſcience 
of aſtronomy to a ſyſtem. He diſcovered that the interval be- 
tween the vernal and the autumnal equinox is 186 days, about 
7 days longer than that between the autumnal and vernal equi- 
nox, which proceeds from what is called the eccentricity of the 
earth's orbit. By obſerving the inequality of the ſan's motion 
he framed tables for calculating what we call the equation of 
time, or the difference between time marked by the ſun or a 
ſun-dial, and that marked by a well-regulated clock. He made 
conſiderable progreſs in explaining the motion and phaſes of the 
moon, but was not ſo ſucceſsful with reſpe& to the planets. 
His greateſt work was counting the ſtars, marking their diſ- 
tances, and aſcertaining their places in the heavens ; having at- 
tempted a thing, ſays Pliny, difficult even to a divinity { auſus 
rem etiam Deo improbam, Plin. ii. 26.). He was not, however, 
the firſt who did ſo; for Pliny ſays that the ancients had mark- 
ed 1600 ſtars in the 72 ſigns, into which they divided the hea- 
vens, ii. 41. | | N 
Hipparchus is ſaid to have been induced, by the appearance 
of a new ſtar, to compoſe his catalogue of ſtars, for the in- 
{ſtruction of future obſervers. | | 
It is remarkable that Hipparchus ſays nothing of comets 
whether he never ſaw any, or coniounded them with meteors 
which are not an object of aſtronomy, is uncertain, He di- 
vided the heavens into 49 conſtellations, 12 in the ecliptic, 21 
in the north, and 16 in the ſouth. To one of theſe he gave 
the name of Berenice's hair, in honour. of the wife of Ptolemy 
Soter, who, having conſecrated her hair, which was very beau- 
tiful, to Venus, if her huſband ſhould return victorious from 
a war in Aſia in which he was engaged, hung it up in the tem- 
ple of that goddeſs. As it ſoon after diſappeared, it was ſaid 
to have been carried off by the gods; but Catullus, Ep. 64. 
makes Conon the author of this name. „ : | 
Hipparchus conſtructed a ſphere or celeſtial globe on which 
all the ſtars, viſible at Alexandria were marked, which was 
doubtleſs depoſited in the muſæum of Alexandria, and probably 
2 to the Farneſe celeſtial globe, which is ſtill extant at 
ome. ; 
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ways at an equal diſtance from one another, but perceived the 
diſtance of the moon to be different in different parts of the 


heavens; for inſtance, in the horizon and zenith. This he 


conceived to be owing to the extent of the globe of the earth, 
and he contrived a method of reducing appearances of this kind 
to what they would be, if viewed from the centre of the earth. 
This diſtance between the apparent place of a planet in the hea- 
vens, and its real place, or what it would be, if viewed from 
the centte of the earth, is called parallax ; and the diſcovery of 
it was of the greateſt importance in aſtronomy. He took this 
idea from obſerving that a tree in the middle of a plain appear- 
ed in different parts of the horizon when viewed from different 
places. So a ſtar anſwers to different points of the heaven, 
when viewed by obſervers placed on different parts of the globe. 
Hipparchus conneCted geography with aſtronomy, and thus 
fixed that ſcience on certain principles. He determined the 
longitude and latitude of places, by obſerving the ſtars. He 
fixed the firſt degree of longitude at one of the Canaries, from 
which, till lately, longitude has ever ſince been generally com- 
puted. | : 
£ The diſtance from eaſt to weſt was called longitude, and from 
north to ſouth latitude, becauſe the ancients were acquainted 
with the globe of the earth to a greater extent in the former 
direction, than in the latter. 8 5 
Ihe knowledge of geography was in ancient times very li- 
mited. It was indeed greatly extended by the conqueſts of 
Alexander, who carried with him two geographers, Diogenes 
and Beton, to meaſure and delineate his journies, Plin. vi. 17. 
. 21. ; and afterwards ſtill more by the conqueſts of the Ro- 
mans, who were always careful to procure the beſt informa- 
tion concerning the countries in which they carried on war; 
and when they ſubdued any country, they uſed to exhibit in 
their triumphs, a geographical deſcription of it delineated on a 
table, and flouriſhed round with pictures. The Roman Tine- 
raries, {till extant, particularly the book called Noritia Imperii, 
abundantly ſhew how attentively that people ſurveyed the differ- 
ent provinces of their empire; but ſtill their knowledge of geo- 
graphy was very confined, It is only in modern times that 
the moſt diſtant ſeas and regions have been explored; in many 
places, however, that has been the eaſe only along the ſea- 
coaſt; for concerning the internal ſtate of various countries, 
we are as ignorant as the ancients were, and of ſeveral coun- 
tries, more ſo- 8 e N 
. > Hlippar- 
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Hipparchus, by the numerous calculations in which he was 
engaged, laid the foundations of 'Tx1GonNoMETRY, both re@il;- 
#eal and ſpherical, or the ſcience of meaſuring and calculating 
triangles. A triangle conſiſts of three angles, and of three 
ſides; in general, if three of theſe things be known, one ma 
calculate the other three, with this exception, that if the 
fides are right lines, among theſe three things requiſite to be 
known, there mult be at leaſt one ſide, But if the ſides are ares 
of a circle, as thoſe which form the mutual diſtances of- the 


| ſtars in the vault of heaven, it is not neceſſary that one of the 


ſides be known, the three angles are ſuſficient for calculating 
any of the ſides one chooſes, or all the three. The rules of theſe 
calculations are comprehended in what is called trigonometry, a 
ſcience highly eſſential to aſtronomy. T7 | 

None of the works of Hipparchus remain, but his comment- 
ary or criticiſm on Aratus and Eudoxus. _ TIP 

No aſtronomer of-reputation appeared at Alexandria during 
the interval between Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 
| Moſt authors place Geminus in this period, who wrote a 
commentary on Aratus, and was the firſt who treated aſtrono- 
my in a methodical or elementary manner. Ns” 

At Rome, towards the end of the republic, aſtronomy was 


taught by ſeveral philoſophers; particularly by Posmoxius, the 


ſtoic, a native of Apamea in Syria, the ſcholar of Panetius, 
and friend of Cicero and Pompey; who- commonly reſided at 


Rhodes, Cic. Art. ii. 1. Tſe. ii. 25. where he attempted, next 


after Eratoſthenes, to meaſure the circumference of the earth. 
He conſtructed a very ingenious moveable ſphere, Cic. Tuſc. 
v. 37. Nat. D. ii. 34. He thought that the ſtars were formed 
of etherial fire, and animated bodies, always moving in circles. 
He attributed the extraordinary bulk of the ſun and moon, when 
near the horizon, to the vapours of the atmoſphere, which 
breaking the rays, and turning them from their direct line, am- 
plified the images of objects, which we call fraction, Strab. 
iii, 138. He explained the tides from the motion of the moon, 
ib. 173 3 and eſtimated the height of the atmoſphere at 400 fla- 


dia, or furlongs, each ſtadium conſiſting of 125 paces or 625 


feet, nearly the ſame with what it is reckoned by the moderns; 
Plin. ii. 21. .. 23. He thought that from the region of the 
clouds to the moon, was two millions of ſtadia, and from the 
moon to the ſun, five hundred millions, Did. and Cleomed. 
li. 4.3 Strabo, ibid. Poſidonius was a ſtoic in practice, as well 
as principle, Cic. Tiſſc. ii. 25. We are indebted for the know- 
ledge of his opinions to Cleomedes, who lived ſoon after him. 
In his book on the theory of ST bodies, he affirms, me 
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the earth ſeen from the ſun, would appear only like a point; 
but from the ſtars, it would not be viſible, even when enlight- 


ened by the ſun; whence he concludes, that the ſtars are much 


bigger than the earth. | . | 
The ſcience of aſtronomy ſeems to have been ſtudied at 
Rome at a more early period. For Sulpicius Gallus foretold 


an eclipſe, which happened the night before the battle in which 


Perſeus, King of Macedonia, was conquered by Paulus Æmi- 
lius ; and by warning the ſoldiers that ſuch an appearance was 
to happen, prevented their being frightened, and thus contri- 
buted to the victory, Liv. xliv. 37.3; Plin. ii. 12. Quinct. i. 


10. 47. 8 3 
But the perſon among the Romans who contributed moſt to 


the advancement of aſtronomy, was Julius CæsAR, not only 


by the reformation of the Roman calendar, but alſo by his 


knowledge of the principles of that ſcience. Hence he is ex- 


tolled by Lucan. x. 184. 15 „ 
VaRRO was the firſt who made uſe of eclipſes to regulate 
chronology. Cenforin. de die Nat. 2. He is ſaid in his book 
de aftrologia, to have likened the figure of the earth to an egg, 
Caſſiodor. Others, according to Pliny, reſembled it to a pine- 
nut, ii. 5 5. Seneca compared it to a ball, Nat. ©, iv. 11. | 
Under Auguſtus flouriſhed Hycinus, who wrote a deſcrip- 
tion of the conſtellations; Manitius, who compoſed a poem 
called Affronomicon, containing an account of ancient aſtronomy 
and aſtrology; GERManicus CxsAR, who tranſlated Aratus; 
and Virrvuvivs, who has preſerved to us much valuable in - 
formation concerning aſtronomy. SENECA, in his natural queſ- 


tions, has many curious and uſeful obſervations on this ſubject, 


particularly concerning comets. But the Romans in general 
paid but little attention to aſtronomy, and the ſciences con- 
nected with it. Aſtrology, although ridiculed by philoſophers, 
Cic. divin. ii. 42. Geminus in Uranologion. 14. had more credit 
among the people *. To 3 | 
The laſt illuſtrious aſtronomer and geographer of the Alex- 
andrian ſchool was PTOLEMY, born at Ptolemais, in Egypt. 
He flouriſhed under Adrian, and the Antonines. His works, 
pho that called the great Syntaxis, by the Arabs AL- 
MAGESTUM, or the grand compoſition, ſerved for many ages as 
a directory to ſuch as applied to aſtronomical ſtudies, He ſup- 
poſed the earth to be in the centre, and the heavenly bodies to 
move round it. The diverſity of their motions he ingeniouſly 


* Pariterque es eruditum vulgus, et rude in cam curſu vadit, Plin. ii. 7. | 
| | explained 
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explained by cyeles and epicycles, but in a manner not eaſily 
underſtood. e . 55 
The ſchool of Alexandria ſubſiſted for about 500 years after 
Ptolemy, till that city was taken by the Arabs, and its famous 
library deſtroyed, anno 642. Amrou, general of the Arabs, be- 
ing e 907 by the philoſopher Phuoponus to preſerve it, con- 
ſulted the Califf Omar, who returned for anſwer, F theſe books 
are conformable to the Alcoran, they are uſeleſs ; if they are contra- 
ry to it, they are detgſtable. That precious collection ſerved as 
fuel for ſix months to heat the baths of Alexandria. The 
ſciences and learning periſhed along with it. | 
But the Arabs, in leſs than a century after they had burnt. 
the library, and diſperſed the learned men of Alexandria, be- 
gan to have a taſte for literature, and lamented the loſs of what 
their fathers had deſtroyed. : They collected with care the 
manuſcripts which had eſcaped the flames and their barbarity. 
During the reigns of Almanzor, Haroun al Raſchid, and his ſon 
Almamon, Bagdad, their capital city, became the ſeat of learn- 
ing, as Alexandria had been under the Ptolemies, It is re- 
corded to the honour of ALMAMod, that in granting peace to 
Michael III. Emperor of Conſtantinople, he made it an ex- 
| preſs condition, that he ſhould have liberty to collect all the 
books on-philoſophy which could be found in Greece, that he 
might cauſe them to be tranſlated into Arabic. „ 
HaROUN AL RASCHID is ſaid to have ſent, as a preſent to 
Charles the Great, a clock of curious workmanſhip, which was 
put in motion by a Clep/ydra, an inſtrument uſsd by the an- 
cients to meaſure time by water running out of a veſſel. The 
invention of clocks, ſuch as we have, is aſcribed to Pacificus, 
archdeacon of Verona, who died 846; firſt known in England 
a. 1368; improved by the application of pendulums by Huy- 
gens, a Dutch mathematician and aſtronomer, a. 1657. 
But the Arabs merit praiſe rather for having preſerved the 
light of knowledge, than for having improved it. They tranſ- 
mitted the ſciences nearly as they received them, without mak- 
ing almoſt any memoxable diſcovery. That kind of arithme- 
tic called ALGEBRay in which numbers, lines, and quantities 
are repreſented by ſigns and ſymbols, commonly by letters, 
was derived from the Arabs, who are ſuppoſed to have borrowed 
it from the Perfians, and they from the Indians; alſo the nu» 
merical characters or figures, 1, 25 357 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 03 the 
firſt nine called fignificant figures, and the laſt a cypher, or 
zero; any number below ten is called a digit, from counting 
on the fingers ( digits ). The Arabs were exceedingly addicted 
to judicial aſtrology. | . | 
. C 4 | | Aſtronomy, 
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-* Hiftory of Aſtronomy. 
Aſtronomy, and particularly aſtrology, have long been, and 


ſtill are in great eſtimation among the Perſians. They were in 


former times cultivated alſo by the Tartars. The deſcendants 
both of Zengiſkan and Tamerlane invited to their courts ſuch as 


| were diſtinguiſhed for this kind of knowledge, furniſhed them - 


with inſtruments, and ſupported them with royal munificence. 
But the Indians and Chineſe were moſt remarkable for their 


knowledge in aſtronomy. They appear to have been long ac- 


quainted with the moſt celebrated diſcoveries of the Europeans 


the motion of the earth round the ſun, the obliquity of the 


ecliptic, the calculation of eclipſes, the equation of time, the 
lunar period of nineteen years, which we call the lunar cycle or 


golden number, & c. | 5 ' 
Even the ſavages of America were found to have paid atten- 
tion to aſtronomy ; and, what is furpriſing, are faid to have 
given the ſame names to ſeyeral of the ſtars that we do. 
Among the barbarous nations of Europe aſtronomy was 
ſtudied, particularly by the Druids in Britain, Cef. B. G. vi. 13. 
After the overthrow of the Roman empire, the firſt encou- 
rager of learning was CHARLES the Great. But little could be 


done in his time; and after his death the former ignorance and 


barbariſm returned. . | = 

BDA or Bede, called Yenerabilis from his modeſty and the 
ſanQity of his life, and his ſcholar ALcvinvs, the preceptor 
of Charles the Great, both natives of England, to their other 
immenſe learning, joined the knowledge of aſtronomy, ſuch at 
leaſt as could be procured in that age. To Alcuinus is aſcribed 
the inſtitution of academies or univerſities. He ſuggeſted the 

lan of them to Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, who eſta- 
liſhed two, one at Paris, and another at Pavia. 

The firſt ſtep towards the revival of knowledge was the tranſ- 
lation of the aſtronomical elements of ALFERGAN the Arab, by 
order of FREDERIc II. choſen Emperor of Germany in 1212; 
who eſtabliſhed and endowed ſeveral univerſities about the 
year 1230. Much about the ſame time ALymonso X. King of 
Caſtile, aſſembled from all parts the moſt able aſtronomers, whoz 


at his deſire, compoſed what were called the Alphonſine tables, 


founded on the ſame hypotheſis with thoſe of Ptolemy. | 
About the ſame time alſo Joan DE SacroBosco, or Holyrvood, 
a native of Halifax, in Yorkſhire, and educated at Oxford, who 
taught philoſophy and mathematics at Paris, made an abridg- 
ment of the Almageſt of Ptolemy, and of the commentaries of 
the Arabs, which was long famous as an elementary book un- 
der the title of De Sphæra mundi. He died at Paris, a. 1235. 
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In the fame age Rocer Bacoy, an Engliſh Franciſcan friar, 
made aſtoniſhing diſcoyeries in ſcience, for the time in which 
he lived. He perceived the error in the calendar of Julius Cæ- 
far, and propoſed a plan for the correction of it to Pope Cle- 
ment IV. a. 1267. He is ſuppoſed, from his writings, to have 
known the uſe of optical glaſſes, and the compoſition and ef- 
feQs of gun- powder. He believed, however, in aſtralogy, and 


the tranſmutation of metals, or the philoſopher's flone, which, by 


its touch, was ſuppoſed: to conyert baſe metals into gold, On 


uůccount of his vaſt knowledge in aſtronomy, mathematics, and 


chemiſtry, he was called Doctor Mirabilis; but for the fame 
reaſon he was ſuſpected of magic, or of holding communica- 
tion with inviſible ſpirits, and performing his operations by 
their aſſiſtance. Under this pretext, while at Paris, he was 
put in priſon by order of the Pope's Legate. Aſter a long and 

ſevere confinement, he was at laſt, by the intereſt of ſeveral 


noble perſons, ſet at liberty, returned to England, and died at 


Oxford, a. 1292, aged 78, w po 
In the 15th century two events happened which changed 
the face of the ſciences; ' the invention of printing, about the 
year 1440, and the taking of Conſtantinople by the Furks, in 


1453. The learned men of that city having eſcaped from the 


cruelty of the victors, fled into Italy, and introduced into that 
country a taſte for claſſical literature, which was greatly pro- 


moted by the munificence of the Emperor Frederic III. Pope 
Nicolas V. and particularly of COSMO de Mepicis, who 


juſtly merited the name of Father of his country, and Patron of 
the muſes, | PS TE ns | | 
The moſt.diſtinguiſhed Greeks, who fled from Conſtantino- 
ple into Italy, were George of Trebizond, Demetrius Chalcondy- 
lus, Theodore Gaza, John Argyrophilus, John and Conſtantine 


- Laſcaris, and the famous Cardinal Beſſarion. 


The reſtoration of aſtronomy began in Germany. The firlt 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf was George PURBACH, born at 


Purbach, a ſmall village on the confines of Auſtria and Bava- 


Tia, a. 1423, who was cut off in the flower of his age, only 
thirty-eight yèars old, He was ſucceeded by a ſcholar more 
ſkilful than himſelf ; Jon MULLze, born at Koningſberg, in 
1436, called from the Latin name of that place, Regiomonta- 
nus, who taught mathematics and aſtronomy with great repu- 
tation at Vienna. In February 1471, appeared a comet, on 
which he publiſhed his obfervations.- Being called to Rome by 
Pope Sextus IV. to aſſiſt in correcting the calendar, he was 
eut off by the plague, a. 1476. BERNARD WaALTHERUs, a 
rich citizen of Muremberg, his friend and affociate, ſucceeded 
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| him, who is ſaid firſt to have made uſe of clocks in his aftrono- 


mical obſeryations, a. 1484, and to have been the firſt of 
the moderns, who perceived the effects of the refraction of 
light. | | 
FRACASTORIUS, born at Verona in 1483, was a celebrated 
poet, and eminent philoſopher. He made conſiderable diſco- 


veries in aſtronomy ; and, with all his abſurdities, may be con- 


fſidered as the forerunner of Copernicus. ; 


NICOLAS COPERNICUS, the reſtorer of the Pythagorean 


doctrine, and the author of the rational or true ſyſtem of aſ- 


tronomy now univerſally received, under the title of the Co- 


© PERNICAN SYSTEM, was born at Thorn, a city of Royal Pruſ- 


fia, 19th February 1473. Having learned the Latin and Greek 
languages in his father's houſe, he was ſent to 'Cracow to be 
inſtructed in philoſophy and phyfic, where he was honoured with 
the degree of DoCtor. But he always ſhewed a greater fondneſs 
for mathematical ſtudies than for medicine. His uncle by the 


. mother's fide was a biſhop, who gave him a canonry, upon his 


return from Italy, whither he had gone to ſtudy aſtronomy un- 
der Dominic Maria at Bologna, and had afterwards taught ma- 
thematics with ſucceſs at Rome. In the repoſe 'and ſolitude 
of an eccleſiaſtical life, he bent his chief attention to the ſtud 


of aſtronomy.” Diſſatisfied with the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, whicl 


had prevailed for fourteen centuries, he laboured to form a 
Juſter one. What chiefly led him to diſcover the miſtakes of 
Ptolemy, was his obſervations on the motion of Venus. He 


is faid to have derived his firſt notions on this ſubject from cer- 
_ - tain paſſages of the claſſics, which mention the opinion of Py- 
thagoras and his followers, particularly Cic. Acad. iv. 39. Plu- 


tarch. vit. Numæ, et Placit. philgſ.; as indeed he himſelf ac- 
knowledges in his addreſs to Pope Paul III. Vid. Opera Coper- 


nici. He eſtabliſhed the rotation of the earth round its axis, 


and its motion round the ſun; but to explain certain irregu- 
laritzes in the motion of the planets, he retained the epicycles 
and eccentrics of Ptolemy. His work was firſt printed at Nu- 


remberg in 1543, a ſhort time before his death. 


The doctrine of Copernicus was not at-firſt generally adopt- 


ed. The moſt eminent profeſſors in Europe adhered to the old 


opinions. _ | 

Among the aſtronomers of this period, the Langrave of 
Heſſe deſerves particular praiſe, who erected a magnificent ob- 
ſervatory on the top of the caſtle of Caſſel, and made many 
obſervations himſelf, in conjunction with Chriſtopher Roth- 
man and Juſtus Byrge, concerning the place of the ſun, of the 
planets and ſtars. CCG e 
2 VVV 
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But the perſon who enriched aſtronomy with the greateſt 
number of facts of any modern who had yet appeared was 
TITICHO BRAHE, a Dane of noble extraction, born in 1546, 
deſigned by his parents for the ſtudy of the law, but attracted 


to the ſtudy of aſtronomy upon ſeeing an eclipſe of the ſun in 


1560, at Copenhagen, whither he had been ſent to learn philo- 
ſophy. lle was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment-in remarking that the 
phænomenon happened at the very moment it had been predict - 
ed. He admired this art of predicting eclipſes, and wiſhed to 
acquire it. At firſt, for want of proper inſtruments, he fell 
into ſeveral miſtakes, which, however, he afterwards corrected. 
Having early perceived that his future improvements depended 
on inſtruments, he cauſed ſome to be conſtructed larger than 
uſual, and thus rendered them more exact. On the 11th No- 
vember 1572, before ſupper, he perceived a new ſtar in Caſ- 
ſiopẽ ia, which continued without changing its place till ſpring 
1574, equal in ſplendor to Jupiter or Venus. At laſt it changed 
colours, and entirely diſappeared. Nothing fimilar to this had 
been obſerved from the time of Hipparchus. 

Tycho, in imitation of that illuſtrious ancient aſtronomer, 


' conceived the deſign of forming a new catalogue of the ſtars, 


To ſecond his views, the King of Denmark ordered a caſtle to 
be built in Huan, an iſland between Scania and Zeland, which 
Tycho called UxaniBouRG, the city of heaven, and where he 
placed the fineſt collection of inſtruments that had ever yet ex- 
ited ; moſt of which had either been invented or improved by 
himſelf. He compoſed a catalogue of 777 ſtars, with greater. 
exactneſs than had ever been done before, and conſtructed ta- 
bles for finding the place of the moſt remarkable ſtars, at any _ 
given time. He was the firſt who determined the effect of re- 

fraction, particularly of horizontal refraction, whereby we ſee 
the ſun or any ſtar above the horizon, before it is ſo in reality; 
as we ſee the bottom of a veſſel when filied with weter, which, 
in the ſame poſition, we do not fee when empty. He made 
ſeveral other important diſcoveries, which he publiſhed in a 
work intitled Progymnaſmata. The labours of Tycho attracted 
the attention of Europe. The learned went to conſult him, and 
the noble to ſee him. James VI. King of Scotland, when he 
went to eſpouſe the ſiſter of Frederick King of Denmark, paid 


Tycho a viſit with all his retinue, and wrote Latin verſes in his 


praiſe, | 
But theſe honours were of ſhort continuance. After the 


death of King Frederic, his protector, the penſion aſſigned 


him was retrenched, and he was obliged to baniſh himſelf 
from his native country, Having hired a ſhip, he 0 
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his furniture, books, and inſtruments to a ſmall place near 


Hamburgh, a. 1597. The Emperor Rhodolphus invited him 


Into his dominions, ſettled a large penſion on him, gave him a 


caſtle near Prague, to proſecute his diſcoveries, and appointed 
Longomontanus, a native of Jutland, and the celebrated Kep- 
ler to aſſiſt him. But Tycho was not happy in this ſituation. 


He died 14th October 1601, repeating ſeveral times, I have 


4 


not lived in vain. | | 

Tycho adopted neither the ſyſtem of Ptolemy nor of Coper- 
nicus. He ſuppoſed the earth to remain at reſt, and the ſun 
and moon to move round it; but the other planets to 
move round the ſun, This opinion, however, had but few 
followers. | | ; | 5 0 

Tycho is ſaid to have been influenced in forming his ſyſtem 
by this conſideration, that it might not contradict the ſcriptures, 
for he was very religious. He was a firm believer in aſtrology, 
which prevailed greatly in that and the following age, when 


the predictions of aſtrologers, from natural appearances, often 


produced the moſt ſerious alarms. Kings and great men uſed 
to keep aſtrologers in pay. By an act of parliament of the 23d 


of Elizabeth, it was made felony to caſt the nativity of the 


Queen, or by calculation to ſeek to know how long ſhe ſhould 
hve. It is only in the preſent century that the light of know- 
ledge has baniſhed this credulity, together with the belief of 
apparitions, witches, &c, | 1 | | 
KEPLER, who was one of the greateſt philoſophers that 
ever lived, ought juſtly to be regarded as the diſcoverer of the 
true ſyſtem of the world. He was born in Germany at Wiel 
near Wirtemberg, 27th December 1571. He early imbibed 
the principles of Copernicus from his maſter, Mæſtlin. After 
the death of Tycho, he was employed to finiſh the tables which 
Tycho had begun to compoſe from his obſervations. Kepler 
took twenty years to finiſh them. He dedicated them to the 
Emperor, under the name of the Rhodolphine tables. 
Kepler united optics with aſtronomy, and thus made the 
moſt important diſcoveries. He was the firſt who diſcovered 
that the planets move not in a circle, but in an ellipſe; and 
that, although they move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes flow- 
er, yet they deſcribe equal areas in equal times; that is, that 
the ſpaces through which they move in different parts of their 
orbit in equal times, although of unequal length, yet when 
two ſtraight lines are drawn from the extremity of each ſpace 
to the centre of the ſun, they form triangles, which include 


equal areas. He likewiſe demonſtrated, that the ſquares of the 


periodical times of the revolution of the planets round the ſun, 
| ; arc 
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are in proportion to the cubes of their diſtances ftom him ; 
a theorem of the greateſt uſe in aſtronomical calculations: for 
if we have the periodical times of two planets and know the 
diſtance of one of them from its centre, we can, by the rule 255 . 
proportion, find the diſtance of the other. 

Contemporary with Kepler was GALILEO, born at Pifa in 
Italy in 1564, illuſtrious for his improvements i in mechanics, for 
his explanation of the effects of gravity, and for the menen 5 
or at leaſt the improvement of teleſcopes. 

+ The uſe of ſpectaeles or reading glaſſes, Enten for! long⸗ 
ſichted, and concave for ſhort- ſighted perſons,) had been in- 
vented by one Spina, a monk of Piſa, in 1290 z or, as others 
fay, by Roger Bacon. The uſe of teleſcopes, or of glaſſes for 


viewing objects at a diſtance, was firſt, invented by Zachary 


Janſſen, a ſpectacle-maker at Middleburgh, as it is ſaid, from 
the accidental diſcovery of a child. The honour of this inven- 
tion is aſcribed alſo to others. It is certain Galileo firſt im- 
proved them ſo as to anſwer aſtronomical purpoſes. He alſo 
firſt made uſe of the ſimple pendulum for meaſuring time in 
making bis obſervations; to which he was led by conſidering 
one day the vibrations of a lamp, ſuſpended from the vaulted 
roof 6. a church. He likewiſe diſcovered the gravity of the 


_ atmoſphere, from the riſing of water in a pump, by the action 


of a piſton; which led the way to the i invention oy the barome- 
ter by his ſcholar Toricelli. | 

The uſe of teleſcopes opened, in a Wanner a new world to 
Galileo. He obſerved with aſtoniſhment the increaſed magni- 
tude and ſplendor of the planets, and their ſatellites formerly 
inviſible ; which afforded additional proofs of the veracity of 
the Copernican ſyſtem, particularly the ſatellites of Jupiter, and 
the phaſes of Venus. He diſcovered an innumerable multi- 
tude of fixed ſtars which the naked eye could not difcern, and 
what greatly excited his wonder, without the leaſt increaſe; in 
their ſize or brightnefs. 

About this time, John Napier, Baron a Marchiſton, f in "(ab 
land, invented what are called the LoGarRITHMs, firſt publith- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1614, afterwards improved by Mr. Briggs, 
profeſſor of geometry at Oxford; in which, by a very ingenious 
contrivance, addition is made to anſwer for multiplication, and 
ſubtraQion for diviſion; an invention of the greateſt utility in 
aſtronomical calculations. 

Kepler made much uſe of logarithms i in framing: the Rhodol- 
phine tables. This great man died in poverty 15th November 
= T,. at Ratiſbon, whither he had gone'to ſolicit the arrears 
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| of his penſion, which had been very ill paid. He left nothing. 
to his wife and children but the remembrance of his yirtues. - - - 


GALILEO was afflited not with poverty, but with perſecu- 
tion. At ſeventy years of age, he was called before the inqui- 


fition for ſupporting opinions contrary to ſcripture, and was 


obliged formally to abjure them, 11th June 1633, to avoid 
being burnt as a heretic. The ſyſtem of Copernicus had yet 
gained but few converts; and the bulk of profeſſors and learn- 
ed men in Europe, attached to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle. ſup- 
Ported the old doctrine. Galileo was condemned to priſon, 
and confined to the ſmall city Arcetri or Arcern, with its terri- 
tory, where he conſoled himſelf by the ſtudy of aſtronomy. 
He contrived a method of diſcovering the longitude by the ſa- 
tellites of Jupiter, which, however, has not been productive of 
all the advantages he expected. He died happy in his priſon, 
or rather in exile, a. 1642. reel 1 wats 
There were a number of aſtronomers contemporary. with 
Kepler and Galileo, but none of them made any conſiderable 
diſcoveries. John Barter of Auſbourg, introduced the cuſtom 
of marking the ſtars in each conſtellation, by the letters of the 
Greek and Latin alphabets. This he borrowed from the Jews, 


who to avoid the figures of animals, forbidden by their law, 


had uſed the letters of their alphabet. | . 

In the year 1631, aſtronomers were very attentive to obſerve 
the tranſit of Mercury and Venus over the diſc of the Sun, 
which Kepler had predicted, as a confirmation of the ſyſtem of 
Copernicus. Mercury was obſerved by Gaſſendi in France, 
and ſome others ; but the tranſit of Venus did not then take 

lace. | | 4 85 vir? 
2 The tranſit. of Venus was firſt ſeen by IEREMIAH HoRROx, 
at Hool, an obſcure village fifteen miles north of Liverpool, on 
the 24th November 1639, and at the ſame time, according to 
his directions, by his friend William Crabtree, at Mancheſter. 
Horrox was born 1619, and died 1641, in the twenty-third 
year of his age. He wrote an account of his obſervations, 
which was publiſhed ſeveral years after his death, under the 
title of Venus in ſole viſa, by Hevelius; and his other writings, 
by Flamſtead and Wallis, in the Philoſophical TranſaQions, 


1675. | 


The Copernican ſyſtem was frſt publicly defended in Eng- 
land, by Dr. Wilkins, 1660; in France by Gaſfendi, the ſon 
of a peaſant in Provence, who publiſhed many valuable works 


on philofophy. He was born 1592, and died 1655. He was 


violently oppoſed by Morin, a famous aſtrologer. 
| | | DES- 


DESCARTES, deſcended from a noble family, the fon of a 


_ counſellor of Brittany in France, born at Haye in Touraine, 
31ſt March 1596, early diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge 


in algebra and geometry. He attacked and overturned the 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle in his own country. He eſtabliſhed cer - 
tain principles which he N granted, and by which he ac- 
counted for all appearances. H imagined all ſpace to be filled 
with corpuſcles, or atoms, in continual agitation, according 
to the -opinion of Democritus, D. Laert. ix. 44. and denied 
the poſſibility of a vacuum. He explained every thing by 
ſuppoſing vortices, or motions round a centre, according to the 
opinion of Democritus, og. Laert. ix. 31. & 44. and thus 
diſcovered the centrifugal force in the circular motion of the 
planets. But the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, not being founded on 
facts or experiments, did not ſubſiſt long, although at firſt it 
had many followers. His notions of aſtronomy were much the 
ſame with thoſe of Copernicus. | 5 
Although the lively imagination of Deſcartes led him into 
error, yet his exalted views contributed to the improvement of 
ſcience. Men were led to obſervation and experiments, in or- 
der to overturn his ſyſtem, and aſtronomy was cultivated by 
perſons of ability in various places; by Bouillaud at Paris, from 
the year 1633; by Ward at Oxford, 1653; and by HEvxIius at 
Dantzic, from 1641, who conſtructed a fine obſervatory, made 


ſeveral improvements in glaſſes, and collected a great number 


of facts, by his long and aſſiduous obſervation for fifty years, 
during which time he made many diſcoveries concerning the 
planets, the fixed ſtars, and particularly concerning comets. 
Colbert, in name of Lewis XIV. ſent him a ſum of money, and 
ſettled on him a penſion. FED | 

Hevelius ' publifhed a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, intitled, 
Firmamentum Sobeſtianum, dedicated to John Sobieſki, King of 
Poland, at that time juſtly famous for having raiſed the fiege 
of Vienna, when attacked by the Turks, a. 1683. In honour 
of whom Hevelius formed a new conſtellation between Anti- 
nous and Serpentarius, which he named Sobigſti's ſhield. 

But the moſt diſtinguiſhed aſtronomer at this time was 
CHRISTIAN HUYGENS, Lord of Zuilichem, ſon to the ſe- 
cretary of the Prince of Orange, born at the Hague 14th April 
1629, and educated at Leyden under Schooten, the comments . 
ator of Deſcartes - famous for the application of pendulums 
to clocks, and of ſprings to watches, for the improvement of 
teleſcopes and microſcopes, and for the great diſcoveries 
which, in conſequence of theſe improvements, he made in 
aſtronomy, 7 a | | 
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The eſtabliſhment of academies or ſocieties at this time cons 
tributed greatly to the advancement of ſcience: - 1 5 
The Rayal Society at London was firſt begun in 1659, but 
did not aſſume a regular form till 1662. Its tranſactions were 
firſt publiſhed 1665. . „%%% to gh 
The Academy of Sciences at Paxis was founded in 1666, by 
Lewis XIV. who invited to it Roemer from Denmark, Huy- 

ns from Holland, and Caſſini from Italy.  _ . 

CASSINI was born at Perinaldo, in the county of Nice, 8th 
June 1625 came into France in 1669, and was appointed firſt 
profeſſor in the Royal Obſervatory at Paris, where he proſecut- 
ed his diſcoveries till his death 17123 and was ſucceeded by his 
fon. He was aſſiſted by Picard, Auzout, and la Hire. 

By the direCtion of the academy of ſciences at Paris, a voyage 
was undertaken by Richer.and Meuriſſe, at the King's expence, 
to the iſland Caienne, in South America, almoſt under the 
equator, a. 1672, to aſcertain ſeveral philoſophical facts; the 

refraction of light, the parallax of Mars and of the Sun, the 
diſtance of the tropics, the variation of the motion of pendu- 
lums, &c. * „„ 1 
Ihe parallax of the ſun is the angle under which an obſerver 
at the ſun would ſee the ſemidiameter of the earth. This Caſ- 
fini fixed at nine ſeconds and a half; and the angle under which 
we ſee. the ſun, at fixteen minutes and fix ſeconds or 966 ſe- 
conds; hence he+ concluded, that theſe ſemidiameters are as 
92 to 966, or as 19 to 1932. 80 that, according to Caſſini, 
the ſemidiameter of the earth is 100 times leſs than that of the 
ſun; and conſequently the fun is a million of times bigger than 
the earth. “.. os otunr 

The parallax of the ſun has ſince, from the tranſit of Ve- 
nus 6th June 1761, and 3d June 1769, been diſcovered to be 
but about eight ſeconds; and conſequently his comparative 
bulk to that of the earth, and his diſtance from it, to be pro- 
portionally greater. This method of finding the diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun, and conſequently of the other planets, 
was firſt propoſed by Dr. Halley; who had never ſeen, and 
was morally certain he ſhould never ſee this appearance. 

Meurifle died in the voyage, Richer returned in 1673. His 
anſwer on the parallax of Mars was not ſatisfactory. Caſſini 
calculated it at fifteen ſeconds. _ ap . 

The diſtance of the tropics was found to be 46° 57" 4”. 

But the chief advantage of this voyage was aſcertaining the 
variation of the pendulum. In 1669, Placard remarked that 
clocks with a pendulum went ſlower in ſummer, and faſter in 
winter; owiny, as it was afterwards diſcovered, to this, that 
ES 13 | heat 
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heat dilates bodies, and conſequently lengthens the pendulum 3" 
but cold contracts them, and therefore ſhortens the pendulum. 


Richer found that the pendulum of a clock made 148 vibra- 
tions leſs at Caienne than at Paris; that is, went 2 minutes 


28 ſeconds a-day flower. Hence to adjult it, he was obliged to 
ſhorten the pendulum. —_ * N 
The ſame thing was confirmed by Halley while at St. Hele- 
na, in 1676, But the motion of the pendulum is ſuppoſed to 
be alſo retarded near the equator, by its gravity being dimi- 
niſhed on account of its greater diſtance from the centre of the 
earth, than near the poles. r 262 
About this time the French Jeſuit miſſionaries having got 
admiſſion into China, contributed to the improvement of aſtro- 


nomy. Father Schaal one of their number, on accoutit of his 


merit, and particularly of his ſkill in this ſcience, was ſo high 
Iy honoured at the court of China, that the Emperor, upon 
his death-bed, named him preceptor to his ſon and ſucceſſor 
Can-hi. Schaal reformed the Chineſe calendar, a matter of 


great importance in that country. It was ſtill farther improved 


by Verbieſt, who ſucceeded Schaal. about the year 1670. 
The moſt eminent aſtronomers in England, during this pe- 
riod, were Flamſtead, Halley, and Hook. Es a og 
FLAMSTEAD was born at Derby, 19th Auguſt 1646. 
He compoſed a new catalogue of the fixed ſtars, containing 


about 3000. He made his obſervations firſt in private, and af- 
terwards in the Royal Obſervatory of Greenwich, founded in 


1675. He died in 1719. 


HALLE was born at London, '8th Naovendice 1656.. He 


co- operated with Flamſtead, in compoſing the catalogue of 
ſtars. In 1676. he was ſent to St. Helena to take a catalogue 


of the fixed ſtars which do not riſe above our horizon. Theſe 


he formed into conſtellations, and to one of them gave the 


name of the Royal Oak,” in memory of that tree in which 
Charles IL ſaved himſelf from his purſuers. Halley was the firſt 
who made an accurate obſervation of the tranſit of Mercury 


over the diſk of the ſun, which had been obſcurely ſeen by 
Gaſſendi in 1631, by Huygens and Hevelius in 1661. Ia try- 
ing to calculate from this obſervation the parallax of the ſun, he 
perceived that it would be more exactly aſcertained by the 
tranſit of Venus, which he knew would not happen before 1761. 


He, however, pointed out a method for this purpoſe, which aſtro- 
nomers have found of the greateſt advantage. Under King 
William, Halley was ſent on ſeveral voyages, to obſerve the 
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„ Vuſory of Aſtronomy. 


variations of the compaſs, and for other ſcientifical purpoſes. 
He. ſucceeded Flamſtead in- the Royal Obſervatory in 1719, 
and died 1742. By OT | | 
. HOOK invented ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments. He was 
of great ſervice to Mr, Boyle in completing the invention of 
the air-pump. Being appointed one of the ſurveyors for re- 
building London, he acquired a large fortune. He publiſhed - 
ſeveral curious experiments which he had made to, explain the. 
motion of the earth and planets, on the principles afterwards 
adopted by Newton. He died in 1702. a | 
Sir ISAAC NEWTON was born at Woolſtrope, in the 
county of Lincoln, 25th December 1642, and ſtudied at Cam- 
bridge. The rapidity of his progreſs in mathematical know- 
ledge was aſtoniſhing. He perceived the theorems and pro- 
blems of Euclid, as it were by intuition. At the age of twen- 
_ ty-four, he had laid the foundation of his moſt important diſ- 
coveries. He was the firſt who gave a rational and complete: 
aceount of the laws which regulate the motion of the planet , 
on the principles of the attraction of gravitation, now alm; oſt 
univerſally adopted. He is ſaid to have been firſt led i. nto 
his ſpeculations on gravitation, as he ſat alone in a gar den, 
by obſerving ſome apples fall to the ground. Newton was 
as remarkable fot his modeſty, as for the ſuperiority of h's ge- 
nius. It was with difficulty he was prevailed on by the ſolici- 
tations of Halley to publiſh his PRIxcIrIa, or Mathe matical 
Principles of Natural Philoſophy, in 1686, a work which was 
conſidered as the production of a ſuperior intelligeiace. 2 
1704, be publiſhed. his Optics; in 1711, his Fluxions, a new 
mode of arithmetical calculation, of great uſe in t'ne higher 
parte mathematics, the invention of which is diſr-uted with 
im by Leibnitz,' a German; and in 1728, his Chronology, 
which he endeavoured to adjuſt hy calculating the: periods of 
celipſes. He received. in his lifetime the honor due to his 
Girgular: merit. In 103, he was elected pre:ſident of the 
Royal Society; in 1705 „ he was knighted by Queen Anne. 
He was twiee member of. parliament. In 1669, he was 
made maſter: of the mint, which place, toggether with the 
preſidency of the Royal Society, he held till hàs death in 1726. 
His funetal was celebtated with great magnif icence; the Chan- 
cellor and five other peers ſupported the pall. He was buried 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a: monument; is eretted to his 
e be Hofer 577 vo £5 pol ig acts 
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The principles of Newton were ftluftrate@ ald canfirmed in 


France, by Giraldi, Caſſini, Hire, Deliſle, Löuville, M. de la 
Lande, Maupertuis, Fontenelle, Mairan, M. de la Caille, &c. 


In Britain, by Flamſtead, Halley, Whiſton, Gregory, 


Deſaguilliers, Molyneux, Bradley, Keil, Mercator, Mitche I 
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PRINCIPLES f the; NEWTONIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY, occaffonally compared with the Opinions 

5; 3515 Re I 8 OTOL; y } 9125 © 418114 453 5 ; 15 ck 
AS Sir Iſaac Newton made all his diſcoveries for explain= 
ing the motions''of the planets, by reaſoning from ex- 
periments or known facts, it will be requiſite that the learner 


know the general principles on which die proceeded. Theſe 


chiefly reſpect the properties of matter, anq the laws of motions 


n nnn 0 
4 * 117 "4 


T. GENERAL PROPERTIES of MATTER... 
Tun inherent properties of matter, or of body in general, 
are ſolidity, inactivity, mobility, and diviſibility g 

1. , SOLIDITY and ExTEns1on.—All matter has length, 
breadth, and thicknefs; hence every body is comprehended 
under ſome ſhape or figure, 5 all other bodies from 
occupying. the ſame part of ſpace: that it poſſeſſes, which is 
called impenetrability,,—If a piece of wood be placed between 
two plates of metal, it never can be ſqueezed ſo hard, as to 
allow the plates c come. into contact; and a ſmall quagtity 
even of water or air, if fixed between two bodies, ean by no. 
force. be ſo compreſſed, as to permit he bodies to meet gne 
another, till the water or air be remqyed, Thus, if a globe of 
the hardeſt metal, with a hollow in the middle full of water, 
be ſtrongly compreſſed, che water, will coe through its pores, 
and appeax on the ſurface; 1 OTE 

Space void of matter is called a vacuum, the exiſtence of 
which, in oppoſition to Deſcartes, Newton maintained. 9 80 

2. IN Acriyxrr, paſſiveneſs, or the vis inertie, i, e. the want 
of power in body to move. itſelf, —Every body. endeayours to 
continue in the ſtate it is in, 1 of reſt or motion. Bodies 
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36 | General Properties of Matter, 


dn this earth, when ſet in motion, ſoon ſtop from the action 
of gravitation, from the reſiſtance of the air, or of friction. 
But if a body were carried to a certain diſtance from the earth, 
and there projected in a particular direction, and with a certain 
velocity, it would continue for ever to move round the earth, 
without falling to it; as is the caſe with the moon. 

3. Mos1L1TY, or the property in body, that it may be moved 


from one place to another, 


4. Drvi$16ILITY ad infinitum, or without end, that is, no 
part of matter can be conceived ſo ſmall but there may ſtill be 


à ſmaller, Certain bodies may be divided into very minute 


parts. A grain of gold. may be beaten into a leaf 50 inches 
ſquare, which may be divided into 500,000 parts, viſible to the 
naked eye: if viewed with a microſcope, that magnifies the 
object only ten times, the fifty millionth part of a grain may be 
ſuppoſed viſible. Mr, Reaumur computes, that a grain of gold 
may be extended on a filyer wire upwards of half a mile in length; 
and cover a ſurface of 1400 ſquare: inches; ſo that the thick- 
neſs of the gold will be no more than the fourteenth millionth 
part of an inch, that is, about 1200 times the thinneſs of ordi- 
nary gold leaf, which gold leaf is about 39 times thinner than 
thin poſt paper. | SL 

But this is nothing to the ſubtilty of parts in odoriferous bo- 
dies, and to the minuteneſs of certain microfcopic animals, 
and their parts. | 


* 


Similar notions concerning the infinite diviſibility of matter 


were entertained by ſome of the ancients; Cic. Acad. i. 7.; 
Plutarch. de placit, phil. i. 16. This property, however, exiſts 


only in idea; for infrnity in minuteneſs, as well as magnitude, 
is altogether beyond our conception. 
A body not eaſily pierced or broken, or whole parts cannot 


r 


be eaſily divided, is laid to be Bard: the contrary, et. 


A ſolid body, eaſy to be broken in pieces, is ſaid to be 
brittle ; that which may be bent, pulled, or twiſted, without 
d d 1G 1” 
A body whoſe parts yield to any impreſſion, and are eaſily 
moved in reſpect to each other, is called a fluid; as water, 
Gat metals” Bee, ed Hs HODTLL 

There is a fifth property” of matter, called ATTRACTION; 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, coheſion, gravitation, magne- 


Y 
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1. The attraction of Consron is that by which the ſmall 
81 of matter are made to ſtick and cohere together. Of 
this kind of attraction theſe are ſome of the effects. If a 


„ 
— 


General Properties of Matter: - uh 


fmall glaſs tube, open at both ends, be dipped in water, the 
water will riſe up in the tube to a conſiderable height above its 
level in the baſon, owing to the attraction of the tube. Hence 
water may be emptied from a veſſel to a ſmall depth, by means 
of capillary tubes. of about one tenth of an inch bore, or by 
putting one end of a liſt of cloth into the veſſel, and letting the 
other end hang over the ſide. So liquids will aſcend between 
contiguous planes, or in a tube filled with aſhes. Thus, a 
piece of loaf-ſugar will draw up a fluid, and a ſpunge will ſuck 
in water. Oa the ſame principle, ſap, according to the opi- 
nion of ſome naturaliſts, aſcends in trees. ET ON | 
WMWWee ſee in all liquors that the parts attract one another, from 
the round figure which the drops always afſume.—lIf two 
drops of filver are placed near each other, they will run to- 
gether, and become one large drop.—Two poliſhed plates of 
' marble or braſs, when their ſurfaces are brought into con- 
tact, will ſtick. ſo cloſely together, that it will not be eaſy to 
disjoin them.—lIf two pieces of cork, equal in weight, be placed 
near each other in a baſon of water, they will move equally 
faſt toward each other, with accelerated motion, till they meet; 
and then if either is moved it will draw the other after it. 
If the corks are of unequal weight, their motion will be pro- 
portionally different. But this kind of attraction does not ex- 
tend far. „ 5 
When the ſphere of attra&tion ends, a repulſive force begins. 
Thus water repels moſt bodies till they are wet. Hence a 
ſmall needle, if dry, will ſwim on water; and flies walk on it 


and oil is ſo great, that it is almoſt impoſſible to mix them ſo 
as not to ſeparate again; ſo water will riſe conſiderably above 
the edges of a cup, if they are dry, before it overflow; which 
is owing both to the coheſion of the water, and the repulſion 
of the cup. 75 r ee 
The power of attraction and repulſion in vegetables is ſo 
ſtrong, that in ſome inſtances it ſeems to reſemble ſenſatian, the 
diſtinguiſhing property of animals | | 
Thus the ſenſitive plant, on the flighteſt touch, ſhrinks back, 


5 and folds up its leaves, as a ſnail retires within its ſnell. One 
Ii: of theſe plants, called Dionæa, if a fly perch upon any of its 
leaves, cloſes inſtantly, and cruſhes the inſect to death. Many 
att plants expand their flowers and leaves in good weather, or 
Y while the ſun ſhines, and 'cloſe them in dark or cloudy wean . 
8 ther. Some plants follow the ſun, others turn from it; which 
all things were obſerved by the ancients; Plin. ii. 41. Plants of- 
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without wetting their feet. The repulſive force between water 
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ten direct their roots to procure food; and when forced from 

their natural direction, are endowed with a power to reſtore 

themſelves. A hop-plant twiſting round a pole directs its 
courſe from ſouth to weſt, as the ſun does; untwiſt it, and tie 

- It in the oppoſite direction, it dies. Leave it looſe in the wrong 
direction, it recovers its natural direction in a ſingle night. 
Thus trees, if at freedom, grow upwards; Salluft. Fug. 93. 
Lay a wet ſpunge near a root laid open to the air, the root 
will direct its courſe to the ſpunge; change the place of the 
ſpunge, the root varies its direction. Thruſt a pole into the 
ground at a moderate diſtance from a ſcandent plant, the plant 
directs its growth to the pole, lays hold of it, and riſes on it 
to its natural height. Of the Plante contontæ, or ſuch as twiſt - 
round other plants, ſome in climbing follow the direction of 
the ſun; as the ſcarlet kidney bean, &c. others in climbing 
follow a contrary direction, as the black bryony. The former 
kind are wholeſome and nutritive, the latter noxious, and ge- 

nerally poiſonous; | | 
2. GRAVITY, or the attraction of gravitation, is that pro- 
perty or power by which diſtant bodies tend towards one an- 
other. Thus ſtones fall, and bodies are kept to the ſurface of 
the earth. All bodies, on whatever fide of the earth, are at- 
tracted in lines perpendicular to its ſurface; ſo that on oppo- 
ſite ſides they fall towards its centre in oppoſite directions. 
Hence its rotundity, about which the opinions of the ancients 
were various; but the very name, orbis or globus terre, ſhews 
the general belief; Plin. ii. 64, 65. The attraCtion of moun- 

tains has lately been proved, by their drawing the plummet 
line of philoſophical inſtruments from the perpendicular. 

All bodies that we know have gravity or weight. This 
is demonſtrated by experiments made with' the air-pump, even 
in ſmoke, vapours, and fumes. The ſmoke of a candle, which 
aſcends to the top of a tall receiver when full of air, upon the 

air's being exhauſted, falls to the bottom. In an exhauſted 
receiver a feather and a guinea will fall from the top to the 
bottom in the ſame time. So a piece of wood, when immerſed 
in a jar of water, riſes to the top, becauſe it has a leſs degree 
of weight than its bulk of water has; but if the jar is emptied 
of water, the wood falls to the bottom. | | 
Gravity in all bodies is in proportion to the quantity of mat- 
ter they contain, that is, to their weight. 
All bodies are full of pores ; even gold itſelf, the heavieſt of 
all known bodies, is ſuppoſed to contain a greater quantity, of 


open ſpace than of matter. | 
1 A body 
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General Properties os of Mutter = hp 
A body is ſaid to have double, triple, &c. the denſity of an- 


* body, when, ſuppoſing their bulks een it contains a 


double or triple quantity of matter. 
A body every where of the ſame denſity is ſaid to be RES 


geneous, or homogeneal ; a body of unequal denſity in different 
parts, or of an oppoſite or diſſimilar nature, is called Hetero. 
\ geneous. 


The gravity of a body conbdend with relation to its bulk, 
is called its ſpecific gravity. The comparative ſpecific gravity of 
bodies is moſt exactly aſcertained by weighing them in water, 

A ſolid body of the ſame ſpecific gravity with water, when 
immerſed in it, will neither riſe nor ſink, . A body lighter than 
water will riſe to the top, and take up ſuch a ſpace below the 


ſurface, that the weight of water which that ſpace would con- 
_ tain, will be equal to the weight of the body. Thus a ſhip 


diſplaces a bulk of water equal to the weight of the veſſel and - 
lading. Fiſhes have within them a bladder of air, by compreſ- 


| fing or dilating which, and thus diminiſhing or enlarging their 
| bulk, my are enabled to ſink or riſe in the water at pleaſure, 


Fiſhes which want this bladder. remain a the bottom; 5 28 


n eels, &c. 


A ſolid body heavier flaw water, when W in it, di. 
places a quantity of water equal to its own bulk, and loſes as 
much of its weight as is equal to the weight of that bulk of 
water. 

By weighing metals in a water, we can diſcover their adulte- 


rations or mixtures with tolerable exactneſs without injuring 


them. Thus a real guinea and 2 counterfeit one or. a braſs 
counter, if weighed in air, will appear both of the ſame 
weight. But if weighed in water, the real guinea will loſe.only 
the 19th part of its weight, and the braſs counter the 8th part. 

The inſtrument uſed for weighing metals in water is called 
the Hydrſtatic Balance ; ſaid to have been invented by Archi- 
medes, from an obſervation which he made while bathing, 
that the water roſe in proportion to the part of his body im- 


merſed; whereupon he is ſaid to have been ſo tranſported with 


joy, that he ran out crying, Lire zvpnxa), I have found 
it, I have found it.“ | 
The cauſe of this exultation is ſaid to have been owing to the 


following circumſtance : 


Dionyſius the tyrant of Syracuſe had employed an artiſt to 
make him a crown of gold, which, although of the weight re- 
quired, he ſuſpected to be mixed with oy and applied to 
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Archimedes to aſcertain the fact. From the impoſſibility of 
doing this any other way, without injuring the crown, than 
the hydroſtatic balance, and from the anxiety of Archimedes 
to ſolve ſo curious and uſeful a point, we may conceive his joy 
on the diſcovery. He firſt found how much the crown loſt of 
its weight when weighed in water; next how much a piece of 
gold equal in weight to the crown loſt of its weight; and ſo de- 
teCted the fallacy. - © e | | 
As we can thus diſcover the ſpecific gravity of different ſo- 
lids, by plunging them into the ſame fluid, ſo we can diſcover 
the ſpecific gravity of different fluids by plunging the ſame ſo- 
lid bodies in them. For in proportion as the fluid is heavy, 
ſo much will it diminiſh the weight of the bodies immerſed in 
it. Thus a ſolid that ſwims in water, will fink in ſpirit of 
wine; and a ſolid will ſink in water, which ſwims upon ſpirit 
of nitre. | 5 | 5 
The inſtrument for meaſuring the lightneſs or weight of dif- 
ferent fluids is called an Hydrometer. Liquids of different 
gravity may be contained in the ſame veſſel without mixing. 
; That ſcience which teaches the art of conveying water is 
called Hydraulics; and any machine made for this purpoſe, an 
Hydraulic, or hᷣydraulical engine. ETOP + 
By the gravity or force of water various kinds of mills and 
| wheel-engines are moved. Fluids may be conveyed in bended 
Pipes, over hills and vallies, to any height not greater than the 
level of the ſpring whence they flow; of which the ancients 
were not altogether ignorant, as is commonly ſuppoſed ; Plin. 
XXX1. G6. /. 31. So jets of water, or jets d'cau, would riſe to the 
height of the reſervoirs from which the water comes, were it 
not for the effects of friction on the ſides of the machine, and 
the reſiſtance of the air. Making allowance for theſe, water 
from a reſervoir 5 feet 1 inch high will riſe 5 feet, from 10 
feet 4 inches to 10 feet, from 33 feet to 30 feet, from 72 feet 
to 60 feet, from 117 feet to go feet, from 1 33 feet 4 inches to 
100 feet, c. : ET 
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u. PARTICULAR PROPERTIES of MATTER. | 


CERTAIN bodies have properties peculiar to themſelves. Thus 
the Loadflone attracts iron and ſteel only, which force (from 
its Latin name, magnet, -etis ) is called MAGNETISM ; 

and, what is remarkable, communicates its properties. ta a 


145 
om 


I; 


|. Particulas Propertics of Matter, 41 


piece of ſteel, when rubbed on it, without loſing any of its 
own force. When ſuſpended by a thread, it conſtantly turns 
one of its ſides to the north, and another to the ſouth ; whence 
the invention of the magnetic needle, of ſo much uſe in naviga- 
tion. This property of the magnet is found to vary a little in 
different places, which was firſt obſerved by Columbus, in his 
voyage to diſcoyer America, and greatly perplexed him; nor 
has it yet been properly accounted for. The cauſe of mag- 


netiſm, and the laws by which it acts, are equally involved in 
\ obſcurity, | | | m— 


Amber, glaſs, jet, feeling wax, and ſome precious ſtones, 


have a peculiar property of attracting and repelling light bodies, 
when rubbed ; which is called electrical attraction. | 


\ ELECTRICITY was hardly known to the ancients, al- 
though they appear to have been acquainted with the electri- 
cal properties of amber, ( Adtritu digitorum accepts caloris 
animd, ſc. ſuccina vel electra, trahunt in ſe paleas ac folia arida, 
que levia funt ; ut magnes lapis, ferrum, Plin. xxxvii. 3. / 12.) 
as early as the days of Thales, who aſcribed the attractive 
power of the magnet, and of amber, to their being animated 
by a living principle, D. Laert. i. 24.3 and the word ele&ri- 
city ſeems to be derived from the Latin name of amber, ele#rum. 
They alſo knew the electric ſhock of the zorpedo, Plin. ix. 42. 
fe 67. xxxii. 1. ,. 2.3 Cic. de Nat. D. ii. go. although ignorant 
of the cauſe of it, which indeed ſeems hardly yet ſufficiently 
aſcertained, although it is proved to be of the. ſame nature 
with electricity. Some ſuppoſe that the ancients even under- 
ſtood the method of drawing down the ele&ric fire from the 
clouds; whence, as they ſuppoſe, the name of Jupiter Elici- 
s; and that, in attempting to do this, Tullus Hoſtilius loſt 
his life, Liv. i. 20. Plin. ii. 53. But theſe opinions ſeem to 
be founded merely on conjecture. N 

The firſt who made any diſcoveries of importance concerning 
electricity was Dr. W. Gilbert, which he gave an account of in 
a book entitled De Magnete, publiſhed at London. in the year 


1600; after him Mr. Boyle and others. 


But this curious ſcience has been chiefly cultivated in the 
preſent century, by Mr. Haukſbee, Grey, Muſchenbroek, Dr. 
Franklin, and Dr. Prieſtley. Mr.,Richman, a profeſſor at Pe- 
1 loſt his life in making experiments on it, 6th Au- 
guſt 1753. 8 5 8 
Eleckicity and magnetiſm are thought to have a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to one another. On the principles of electricity, 

under 
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42 Particular Properties of Matter. 


thunder and lightning are rationally accounted for, which by 
the ancients were thought to be darted by the immediate hand 
of Jupiter; aſcribed by Cicero to the colliſion of the clouds, 


Div. ii. 19. 3 ſo Pliny, although he attributes them alſo to 


other cauſes, ii. 43. and alſo Seneca; Nat. Q. ii. 54. The 
cauſe of electricity, however, as of magnetiſm, ſtill remains 


_ unknown. | | 


* 


Another property in certain bodies is ELASTICITY, where- 
by they return to their former figure or ſtate, after it has been 
altered by any force. Thus animal fibres, muſical cords, and all 


: ſpringy ſubſtances. 


This, among others, 1s one remarkable property of air, that 
it dilates itſelf upon the removal of any force by which it was 
before compreſſed. 98585 Yoo 7 

| ATR. 

AR is that inviſible fluid with which this globe is every where 


ſurrounded, Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 36. 3 on which depends the life 


of all animals, and the growth of vegetables, which gravitates 


to the earth, revolves with it in its diurnal motions, and goes 


round the ſun with it every year. *** 
That ſcience which treats of air is called PN UMAries. 
The ancient Stoics believed that air pervaded every thing, 
earth, ſtones, &c. Senec. v. 16.; and that the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars were nouriſhed by the air exhaled from the earth. Ibid. 
The <laſticity of the air was firſt aſcertained by Galileo, and 


_ its weight by Bacon. But theſe things were alſo known to the 


ancients, although leſs perfectly. Ariſtotle mentions this proof 


of its gravity, that a bottle or bladder inflated weighs more 
than one quite empty, de Cælo. iv. 1. Seneca deſcribes both its 
weight and elaſticity, Que. Nat. v. 5. & 6. c 

The whole body of air is called the Atmoſphere, the height 
of which uſed to be computed at 45 miles; but it is now found 


that the height of the atmoſphere cannot be exactly aſcer- 


tained, from various cauſes, chiefly from the force of the elec- 


_ tric fluid, which is thought to increaſe in proportion to the diſs 


tance from the earth. | 
Beyond the atmoſphere there is ſuppoſed to be a rare fluid, 
or ſpecies of matter, called ETRHRER, infinitely more pure and 
ſubtile than the air we breathe, of an immenſe extent, accord- 
ing to Locke and Newton, filling all the ſpaces where the 5 
| leſtial 


1 7 


- 


leftial bodies roll, yet makin g no ſenſible reſiſtance to their mo- 
tions; ſuppoſed by the Stoics to be the origin of all things; 
¶ Juatuor ſunt genera corporum, wiciſſitudine quorum mundi con- 


tinuata natura eff, Nam ex terra aqua; ex aqua oritur aer: 
ex aere ather : deinde retrorſum viciſſim, ex there aer ; ex 4 


aqua ; ex aqua terra infima, Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 33. So Ovid, 
N oi Bog 239, &c.); particularly of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 


Cic. ibid. 36. & 40. 


The air next the earth is more denſe than at a diſtance from 
it, becauſe it is preſſed down by the whole weight of the air 
above. 5 OD 5 5 e 
The air near the ſurface of our earth poſſeſſes a ſpace about 
1200 times greater than water of the ſame weight; and there- 
fore a column of air 1200 feet high is of equal weight with a 
column of water of the ſame breadth, and but one foot high. 
But a column of air reaching to the top of the atmoſphere is of 
equal weight with a column of water about 33 feet high ; 
for that is the greateſt height that a pump, which acts by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, can draw up water. The ſucker of 
a pump has no force on water at more than that diſtance, and 
ſeldom at much above 32 feet. | 

The weight of the atmoſphere at the earth's ſurface is found, 
by experiments made with the Air-pump, (a machine invented 
by Gueric, a Pruſhan, about 1672, and greatly improved by 
Boyle,) alſo by the quantity of mercury which the atmoſphere 
balances in the. barometer, (invented by Toricelli, the diſciple 
of Galileo, and profeſſor of mathematics at Florence, a. 1643,) 
in which at a mean ſtate, the mercury ſtands 295 inches high. 


Hence it appears that the preſſure of the atmoſphere upon every 


ſquare inch of the earth's ſurface is equivalent to abouy 1 

pounds; and as the air, like other "fluids, preſſes equally up 
and down, and on all ſides, it is computed that a · middle- ſized 
man, whoſe body contains about 15 ſquare feet of ſurface, is 
preſſed hy 32,400 pound weight of air all around“. But be- 


| cauſe this enormous weight is equal on all ſides, and counter- 


balanced by the ſpring of the air diffuſed through all parts of 
our body, it is not in the leaſt degree felt by us. 

The air becomes gradually more thin as we riſe above the 
ſurface of the earth, in ſuch exact proportion, that the height 
of mountains may be meaſured with great preciſion, from the 


* Or 28,224 pounds, if thy ſurface is 14 feet-dquare. agi bel. 
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ſinking of the barometer as we aſcend, eſpecially at ſmall 


heights, as the mercury finks at the rate of an inch for 800 


feet of height to which it is carried; but in great heights, this 
method of calculation was found liable to great uncertainty 
from various cauſes, chiefly the different temperature of the 


atmoſphere. Theſe uncertainties M. de Luc of Geneva has, 
with much labour, endeavoured to account for, and to re- 
move; and Mr. Playfair, profeſſor of mathematics in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, has ingeniouſly reduced them to mathe- 
matical calculation. f : 

The air is commonly ſaid to be heavy, when it appears thick 
and foggy 3 but then it is evidently lighter than uſual, from 
the mercury's ſinking in the barometer, and the clouds and va- 
pours which compoſe them, deſcending. DE 


— 


The operation of ſeveral Hydraulic machines depends on the 


o 


preſſure or gravity of the air, as the common pump invented 


by Ctefibius, a mathematician of Alexandria, about 120 years 
b. C.; Pl. vii. 37. Vitruv.-ix. g. and greatly improved ſince 


the real cauſe of its action, namely, the gravity of the air, was 


- diſcovered by Galileo. Before that, its action was aſcribed to 


nature's abhorrence of a vacuum. FRE 
Cteſibius alſo invented a muſical inſtrument, which went by 
the force of water, { Hydraulos, v. -es, v. hydraulicum organum, } 


Ibid. & Athens. iv. ſomewhat ſimilar to that which goes by the 


force of air, called Aolus's harp, , | 
For decanting liquors, a fiphon or bended pipe is uſed, with 
two unequal legs. The ſhorter leg being immerſed in a veſſel, 
and the air being ſucked out of the other, the liquor will flow 
till the veſſel is emptied as far down as the ſiphon is immerſed. 
On this principle, intermitting, or reciprocating ſprings may be 
accounted for. e 
As various ſubſtances ſwell in moiſt weather, and ſhrink in 
dry, hence inſtruments have been contrived for meaſuring the 
degree of dryneſs or moiſture of the atmoſphere, called Hv- 
GROMETERS, I. from the lengthening or ſhortening, or from 
the twiſting or untwilting of ſtrings; 2. from the ſwelling and 
contraction of certain ſolid ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe which are 
molt regularly ſwelled by moiſture and contracted by dryneſs ; 
3- by the increaſe or decreaſe of the weight of ſuch ſubſtances 
as abſorb the humidity of the atmoſphere, as ſponges, certain 
kinds of paper, &c. But few machines have been attempted of 
this ſort with any degree of ſucceſs; nor indeed has any hygro- 
meter yet been contrived, which exactly anſwers the * 
| | | The 


| Air. - | 45 


The elaſtic force of the air is proved in a ſtriking manner 


from the air- gun, a machine contrived to diſcharge bullets with 
great violence. 1 | : | 25 
The. elaſticity of the air is encreaſed by heat, which dilates 
or expands it, and diminiſhed by cold, which condenſes it. 
On this quality of the air is founded the conſtruction of the 


air- pump, whereby air may be drawn out of any veſſel; which 
ſhows that animals cannot live without air, and are killed by. 


noxious air. „„ 

Birds have innumerable air-cells in their bones, and other 
parts of their body, which render them lighter by being inflat- 
ed, and heavier by being compreſſed. Fiſhes alſo have an air- 


bag, the expanſion or contraction of which alters their bulk, 


and conſequently their relative weight to water. 


By filling a bag with inflammable air, greatly lighter than 


common air, is formed what is called an Air BALLOON; the 
invention of two brothers named Montgolſiers, proprietors of a 
paper manufactory at Annonay in the Vivarais, about 36 miles 
ſouth of Lions, in France. The firſt experiment was exhibit- 


ed at Annonay, 5th June 1783. The firſt who aſcended with 


a balloon was M. Rozier, at Paris, 15th October 1783. Af 


ter which it was attempted by various perſons, who got the 


name of Aeronauts. 


\_ " Every impreſſion made upon air makes it vibrate every way 


circularly like waves on a plain ſurface of water, when a ſtone 


or any ſuch thing is thrown into it. l 
This undulatory motion of the air agitating the ?ympanum or 
drum of the ear, excites in our minds the ſenſation of ſound ; 
and its celerity, like that of the vibrations of a pendulum, is 
increaſed or diminiſhed in proportion to the force impreſſed ; 


* 


hence the diverſity of ſounds, and their intenſity when heard 


at different diſtances. % 


% 


There is alſo a difference in ſound, from the number of vi- | 


brations in the body, which produces the ſound; as the mind 


receives a different ſenſation, according to the different. per- 


cuſſions made upon the ear. Hence all the pleaſing varieties of 


muſic. . 


A muſical tone depends upon the number of vibrations, 


which is ſaid to be the more acute, according as the returns in 
the air are the more frequent, and the more grave, the leſs the 


- ” 


number of the waves is. 


— x 2 


' Concords ariſe from the agreement between the diſſerent mo- 


* 


time. 


tions of the air which affect the auditory | nerves at the ſame 
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If two tremulous bodies perform their vibrations in equal 


times, there will be no difference between their tones; and this 
agreement, which is the moſt perfect of all, is called Uniſon. 


If the vibrations are as 1 to 2, the conſonance or agreement is 


called an Od aue; as 2 to 3, a Fifth, or Diapente ; as 3 to 4, a 
Fourth, or Diateſſaron ; as 4 to 5, Ditd uus. ; 


Pythagoras was the firſt who aſcertained the proportions be- 
tween muſical ſounds; to which he is ſaid to have been acci- 


dentally led, by obſerving the different ſounds produced by the 
hammers of ſome ſmiths who were beating out a bar of iron ; this 
diverſity of ſound he found to be owing to the different weight 


of the hammers. Then having adjuſted hammers to expreſs 


the different notes of muſic, he next tried to produce the ſame 
proportions. between the fones of muſical ftrings, by. apply- 
ing different weights to ſtretch them, Macrob. in Somn. $cip. 


11. 1. 


Air is the proper vehicle of ſound; in an exhauſted glaſs | 
receiver, a bell will emit no ſound. Sounds are conveyed 
through water nearly. with. the ſame facility as through air: 


Hence a bell ſounds in water as well as in air, but with a deep- 
er or duller ſound; Some ſay that fiſhes have a ſtrong percep · 


tion of ſound ; while others aſſert that they are totally deaf: 
But Dr. Monro has lately ſettled the diſpute, by deſcribing the 
auditory organs of fiſhes, and the manner in which they are af- 
ene by lands TT FTT 


All ſounds, loud or ſoft, move equally faſt, at the rate of 
a mile in 47 ſeconds, abeut 13 miles in a minute. 


The velocity of ſound is to that of a briſk wind, as fifty to 


one. Some idea may be formed of the celerity of found, at 


leaſt in comparifon with that of light, by obſerving the diſcharge 
of a cannon at a diſtance, and the difference of time when we 
ſee the flaſh and hear the ſound.. | | 


Smooth and clear ſqunds proceed from bodies that are homo- 


geneous, and of an uniform figure; harſh and obtuſe ſounds, 
from ſuch as are of a mixed matter, and of an irregular 
form. Sr es PSF LTH TTY "B88 * e FFF 


The ſtrength of ſound is greateſt in cold and denſe air, and 
leaſt in that which is warm and rarified. There are inſtances 


of ſounds being heard at the diſtance of near 200 miles in 
northern regions, and above 100 miles in ſouthern, © _ 
Sound ſtriking againſt ſome objects is reflected, as an image 
from a glaſs ; hence different 2 When reflected from 
ſeveral places, like light, it may be collected into one point, as 


into a focus, and thereby encreaſed; hence the whiſpering 
| e 
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gallery, the ſpeaking trumpet, and auricular tube, to aſſiſt the 
hearing of thoſe whoſe organ is enfeebled. On thefe princi- 
ples, various entertaining experiments are exhibited. 


Air was anciently thought a ſimple fluid, and convertible in- 8 


to water. Its common operations were aſcribed to its heat or 
cold, its moiſtnre or dryneſs; any other effects of it were 
thought ſupernatural. VVV | | 
Van Helmont, a Dutchman, firſt explained the nature of air 
extracted from different bodies by means of fire, fermentation, 
& c. which he called Gas, from the Dutch G4 or Geeft, ſpirit, 
Dr. Hales tried to determine the qualities of air in different bo- 
dies, whence he ſuſpected that the briſkneſs and ſparkling of 
certain waters, as thoſe of Seltzer and Pyrmont, was owing to 
the air they contain; which was confirmed by M. Venel of 
Mountpelier, in France, in 1750. Dr. Black diſcovered in 
certain ſubſtances, a kind of fluid called fixed air, which has led 
the way to many diſcoveries. The component parts of the air 
we breathe were but lately aſcertained, and are as follow : 
Suppoſe the atmoſphere divided into 100 parts, 26 of theſe 
are vital air, 73 bad or azotic air, and 1 fixed air. This was 
firſt diſcovered by Scheele, a German, ſettled as an apothecary 
at Upſal, in Sweden; and further confirmed by Lavoiſier, 
in France. _ 7 £1 | oy 
It has been found that nitrous or bad air diminiſhes the 
bulk of common atmoſpheric air, in proportion to its ſalubrity; 
hence an inſtrument has been contrived for trying the ſalubrity 
of the air, called an Eudiometer, FIR THT | | 
Air. impregnated with the fumes of certain vegetable and 
mineral ſubſtances proves fatal to animals, ſometimes almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly; as the fumes of liquors in the act of fermenta- 
tion; of iron, copper, or any other heated metal. Hence the 
unwholeſomeneſs of hot climates. But air proceeding from 
animal putrefaction, occaſioned either by diſeaſe or death, is 
particularly noxious. Hence that moſt dreadful of human cala- 
mities, the plague. . 45 1 0 12 5 ; 
A child at birth has no air in its lungs 3 but after reſpiration 
has commenced, the lungs are never after wholly emptied of 
air, It has been computed that in an adult of middling ſta- 
ture, reg cubic inches of air remain in the lungs after the ful- 
leſt expiration, and 179 after an ordinary expiration; and at 
each ordinary reſpiration, ſuch an adult draws in 40 cubio 
inches of air. Thus the proportion of the dilatation of the 
lungs before and after an ordinary inſpiration, is as 179 to 
| = aig eu- 
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219 cubic inches. In a minute the ſame adult ordinarĩly 
breathes 14 or 15 times, whilſt the pulſations of the heart and 


arteries amount to 60 or 70 in the ſame time 


OF air breathed at once, a 20th part of the pure portion is 


found to be wanting, and its place ſupplied by an equal quan- 
. tity of fixed air. When an animal is obliged to breathe. the 
| fame air a ſecond time, more of the pure diſappears, and more 


fixed air is found in its place. Hence an animal confined in a 
ſmall ſpace ſoon periſnes; and the air in which the animal has 
died being examined, is found to have loſt very nearly the 
whole of its pure portion, and in its place to contain as much 
fixed air; that is, one fourth part of the whole air breathed 


conſiſts now of fixed air, inſtead of pure air; the other chree- 
fourth parts remain unaltered, being azozic or bad air. 


Two inſeparable qualities of the air are heat and cold. 
Ax A T, and its Efedt, 
HEAr is that by which ah bodies are expanded or enlarged 
in their dimenſions; fluid ſubſtances are carried off in vapour; 


ſolid bodies become luminous, and are likewiſe diſſipated in va- 
pour, or if incapable of being evaporated, become fluid, and at 


_ laſt are converted into glafs. On heat animal and vegetable life 


are · thought to depend, and by it the moſt important opera- 


tions of nature to be performed. Different metals are differ- 


ently expanded by heat. A machine for meaſuring this expan- 
ſion is called a Pyrometer. An iron rod 3 feet long is about 
one 7oth part of an inch longer in ſummer than in winter. 
It is the opinion of Newton and his followers, that FIRE is 
nothing elſe but an agitation or undulatory motion in the parts, 
whereby the body is heated, and emits flame; hence that the 
ſun and ſtars are only great eartlis vehemently heated. 

But others conſider fire as an original element, or a particu-̃ 
lar kind of fluid, which exiſts in all bodies. r 
Some have ſuppoſed fire to be the ſeparation of what is cal- 
led Phlogi/ton, or the principle of inflammability, from inflamma- 
ble bodies. But the exiſtence of phlogifion, which was thought 
to be an eſſential component part of all inflammable bodies, is 
now denied; and fire, in the opinion of moſt philoſophers at 
preſent, is the effect of the union of pure air with a body when 


ſufficiently heated. For no ſubſtance will burn without pure 


air, and pure Ur is always diminiſhed by a burning body. 
„„ „5 e There 


Heat, and its Efeds. 8 : | 49 


here was a certain compoſition invented by Callinicus, an 
architect, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſulphur, pitch, gum, bitumen, 
&c. which burnt even under water, and that with greater vio- 
lence than out of it, called Wildfire, marine-fire, or Greek-fire, 
(in French, Feu Gregeoic,) becauſe firſt uſed by the Greeks, 
about the year 660, under Conſtantine Pagonatus, againſt the 
Saracens, near Cyzicus in the Helleſpont, with ſuch effect, 
that they burnt the whole Saracen fleet, in which were 30,000 
men. 7 Po „„ +. 
But concerning the true nature of this compoſition the mo- 
derns are altogether unacquainted. The Greeks kept the man- 
ner of preparing it as an impenetrable ſecret, and thus the 
knowledge of it has been loſt ; which is the caſe with many 
other arts of the ancients; as the art of dying purple, of pre- 
ſerving dead bodies,. or of making mummies, of making paper 
from the papyrus, of rendering glaſs malleable, ſaid to have been 
known only by one individual, whom Tiberius ordered to be 
put to death, Plin. 36. 26.3 Petron. 51.3 Dio. lvii. 21. 3 Hader, 


 _EVAPORATION. 
Wuxx the parts of any ſubſtance, either ſolid or fluid, are 
diſſipated into air in the form of ſmoke or otherwiſe, in an in- 
viſible manner, it is called EVAPORATION ; if naturally, 
. Spontaneous evaporation. — — NV„M „ 
Fuvaporation is greatly promoted by heat. When: fluids are 
heated to a certain degree, their evaporation is attended with 
a great internal motion, called Boiling. 
I )he boiling points, as well as the freezing points, of differ- 
ent fü “ 8 
Both fluidity and evaporation are thought to depend on heat; 
and all fluids are ſuppoſed to contain, beſides their ſegſible heat, 
or that which we perceive, alſo a degree of latent heat, which 
eſcapes our notice. This latent heat is thought to operate in 
the act of freezing; and by means of it water, whether hotter 
. or colder than air, .19 h 7 no er 
Evaporation by means of heat, is one of the chief operations 
of chem ff oo Ch 
Theſe parts of bodies rarified by heat, and thus made ſpeci- 
fically lighter than the atmoſphere, in which they riſe to a con- 
fiderable height, are called F opour I 
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8 | Evaporation. 


Many kinds of vapours are unfriendly to animal life ; efpe- 
cially ſuch as ariſe Kan metallic ſolutions. In ſome places 
the earth exhales vapours which prove inſtantly fatal to ſuch 
animals as breathe them; thus the Grotto del Cani, near Naples, 


ſo called becauſe the experiment is commonly made with dogs 


canes ). 5 


CLOUDS. 


FroM the aqueous vapours raiſed by the heat of the ſun, 
from the ſea and ſurface of the earth, are formed the clouds, 
which being condenſed by cold, deſcend in rains, fogs, and 
dews ; rain in drops of a conſiderable ſize, which is found to 
increaſe as they approach the earth; fogs in ſmall ſphericles, 


very little heavier than air; and ders ſo ſmall as to be inviſible, 


Fogs are ſuppoſed to be produced by vapours, which being 


_ condenſed by cold are brought down to the earth, before they ; 
have aſcended far in the atmoſphere. So that fogs are only | 


clouds in the loweſt region of the air, as clouds are nothing 
but fogs raiſed on high. Dews are formed either by the de- 
ſcent of ſuch vapours as have been raiſed during the day-time, 


or from the vapours aſcending from the earth during the night. 


The ancients ſuppoſed the clouds to be formed not merely 
from evaporation, ¶ liguore egreſſ in ſublime, ) but alſo by the 
converſion of air into water, (ex aere coafto in liquorem, ) Plin, 
11. 4 2. g 1 | 

When the aqueous patticles are frozen in the atmoſphere, 


they deſcend in ſhow, hail, and hoar froſt, Plin. ii. 60. 


To the rain and melting of the ſnows which fall on the 
tops of mountains, Tome aſcribe the origin of SPRINGS. But 
this is not ſufficient to account for them, as the depth of 


rain which falls one year with another in different parts of 
Europe, amounts only from between 19 or 20 inches, to be- 


tween 40 and 50 inches perpendicular, not nearly equal to the 
ee raiſed by evaporation. Dr. Halley therefore more 


juſtly ſuppoſes the riſe of ſprings to be chiefly owing to the 
dews that fall on the tops of mountams, by which they are 


attracted. ; „ ml 

By experiment he found, that in a certain degree of heat, 
the Goth part of an inch of water is exhaled every 2 hours, 
and conſequently one 1oth of an inch in 12 hours. Hence al- 
lowing the Mediterranean ſea to be 40 degrees long, and 4 de- 
grees broad, at a medium, and its whole ſurface to be 160 
. | 5 | | uare 


5 Clouds; 31 


ſquare degrees, it will in 12 hours, or a day's time, yield 
5,280, ooo, ooo tuns of water; which deſcending in rains and 
dews, &c. is more than ſufficient to ſupply all the ſprings, ri- 
yulets, and rivers which run into that fea, 
Some have thought the origin of ſprings owing to waters 
brought from the ſea by abſorption; or by ſubterraneous ducts 
or canals, which loſe their ſaltneſs by percolation or filtration, - 
as they paſs through the earth. This was the opinion of Se- 
neca, Q. Nat. iii. 5. & 15.3 Lucretius, v. 269.3 and, as it is 
thought, of Solomon, Ecclgſiaſt. i. 7. It is ſuppoſed. to be 
confirmed by the quantity of water iſſuing from ſprings always 
remaining the ſame ; being neither diminiſhed by drought, nor 
increaſed by rain. Beſides, it is certain that in moſt parts of 
the earth, water is found at a ſmall depth from the ſurface, 
which may be ſuppoſed to be derived from the ſea below 
ground, as well as from the rains and dews which fall from 
the atmoſphere. Ariſtotle imputed the origin of ſprings to the _ 
air contained in the caverns of the earth, condenſed by cold 
near its ſurface, and thereby changed into water, which iſſued _ - 
forth where it could find a paffage., © © 
In Egypt, Sindy, and Peru, it ſeldom or never rains; and in 
ſome places under the equator it is ſaid to rain for one half of 
the year, and to be fair the other. Varen. i. vi. 19. prop. 42. 


Sometimes clouds are highly electrified, and in ſouthern 
regions produce the moſt fatal effects. A cloud of this kind 
in the iſland of Java in the Eaſt Indies, on the 11th of Au- 
gult 1772, deſcended on a mountain in the night-time, and 
deſtroyed every thing near the top of it; about 2140 people, 
and a vaſt number of cattle were killed. Another cloud of the 
fame kind at Malta, agth October 1757, deſtroyed many 
houſes and ſhips, and about 200 people, „ 

The height of clouds is commonly not very great. The 
ſummits of very high mountains are uſually free from them; as 
Etna, the Alps, &c. and hence, from the top of theſe, a 
perſon may, in perfect ſecurity, hear the thunder roll, and ſee 
the lightning flaſh from the clouds far below him, which is one 
of the moſt ſublime and awful ſcenes in nature, 


* 6 


But the moſt dreadful effects of fire and heat, are exhibited 
in earthquakes and volcanos or burning mountains. 5 
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BY Earthquakts and Tolcanss, | 
FaRTHQUAKEs and Vol cANos. 


ExrTHqAvakes were ſuppoſed by the ancients to be produced 
by immenſe quantities of inflammable air contained in the ca- 
verns of the earth, which being greatly rarified by internal fires, 
and finding no outlet, forces a paſſage through whatever op- 
poſes it; Senec. Duh. N. vi. 11, 12; Plin. ii. 79, 80, 81, 
Ke. Hence they are moſt frequent in the neighbourhood of 
volcanos. | X Ci 

But although earthquakes produce the moſt dreadful effects 
bf any thing in nature, the hiſtory of them is very incomplete. 
The JeſtryGion they occalion engroſſes the attention of people 
too much to permit them to examine accurately the appear- 
antes which occur. e „ 

Earthquakes are uſually preceded by a general ſtillneſs in the 
air; the fea [wells and makes a great noiſe, the fountains are 
© troubled and ſend forth muddy water; the birds ſeem fright- 
ened, as if ſenſible of the approaching calamity, &c. 

The ſhock comes on with a rumbling noiſe, like that of car- 
rlages or of thunder; ſometimes the ground heaves perpendi- 
cularly upwards,” and ſometimes rolls from fide to fide. A 
ſingle ſhock is but of very ſhort duration, ſeldom laſting 2 
minute; but the ſhocks frequently ſucceed each other at ſhort 
intervals, for a conſiderable length of time. During the ſhocks, 
chaſms are made in the ground, from which flames, but of- 
tener great quantities of water, are diſcharged. The chaſms 
are ſometimes fo wide, as to overwhelm whole cities at once. 
Often the earth opens and cloſes again, ſwallowing up ſome 
people entirely, arid ſqueezing others to death caught by the 
middle. Sometimes perſons have been fwallowed up in one 
chaſm and thrown out alive by another. Sometimes houſes 
are ſhuffled from their places, and yet continue ſtanding ; and 
farms have been removed half a mile from their places, with- 
out any confiderable alteration. Sometimes whole iſlands arc 
funk, and new ones raifed ; the courſe of rivers is changed; 
ſeas break into the land, forming gulfs, bays, and ſtraits, 
tearing iflands from the land, or joining them to the con- 
Ne | VVA | 


* "Theſe and various other circumſtances are enumerated in the 
deſcriptions we have of earthquakes in ancient times, Pn. ii 
79. /. 81.—94. / 96. Sener. Nat. Q: vi. 1, &c. ; Marcellin. 
; | 5 h | Sn i MY 
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reach, an intenſe degree of cold is always found to take 1 5 
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xvii. J. and in modern times, of that which happened in Ja- 
maica a. 1692, when Port-Rayal was deſtroyed; in Calabria 
3.1638, when the town Euphemia was tatally ſunk, and no- 


thing but a diſmal and putrid lake to be ſeen where it 
| ſtood; in Sicily, a. 1693, when the city Catania was de- 


ſtroyed; and of 18,900 inhabitants ſcarcely goo ſurvived 
at Liſbon, 1ſt November 1755, when almoſt the whole city 
was laid in ruins; - which earthquake was felt alſo at various 
other places, and at ſome of them with equal deſtruction. Its 


effects are ſuppoſed to haye extended over a conſiderable part 
of the globe. e ; WOT 


Earthquakes have been accounted for from the power of 
electric matter contained in the bowels of the earth; Which 
is alſo. ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of volcanos. Pliny afcribes 
earthquakes to the ſame cauſe which produces thunder ; Ne- 
que aliud ęſt in terra tremor, quam in nube tonitruum ; nec bigs 


tus aliud, quam cum fulmen erumpit : incliſo ſpiritu luftante, ef 


ad libertatem exire nitentæ, ii. 79. . 81. and concludes his de- 
{cription of fubterraneous effuſions with this beautiful remark ; 
Quibus in rebus quid pęſſit aliud cauſe afferre mortalium quiſquam, 
quam diffuſe per omne nature ſubinde aliter atque aliter numen erum- 
pens ? Plin. ii. 93. J. 95. he force of volcanos is ſuppoſed to 


be the greateſt of any thing yet known in nature. In the great 
eruption of Veſuvius in 1779, a ſtream of lava, of an immenſe 


magnitude, is {aid to have been projected to the height of at 
leaſt 10,000 feet above the top of the mountain. | 


COLD. 


Tae cauſe of cold is as uncertain as the nature of fire. Some 
maintain that it is only the abſence of heat; but others, that 
it is a real ſubſtance. At a certain diſtance below ground, 
where there is a free circulation of air, there is an uniform 
temperature; whence it is thought that the atmoſphere is the 
ſource of cold as the ſun is of heat. For the rays of the ſun 
heat the atmoſphere only by reflection; and where that cannot 


When the col the 


d is moſt intenſe, it is found only to affe 

ſurface of the ground. „„ 8 

Some ſu 3 cold to conſiſt in certain ſaline or nitrous par- 

ticles; becauſe a mixture of water with ſaline ſubſtances is 

conſiderably colder than either the water or the ſalt unmixed. 

Others attribute cold to the action of the electric fluid, . 
6 : 2 „ "> EEE t 
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both heat and cold; but glaſs, which is . 
very readily tranſmits heat, 
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different fluids. Water congeals w 


_—_— 
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the readieſt conductors of it moſt eaſily tranſmit heat and cold; 
thus, metals : whereas wool, hair, filk, &c. which will not 
conduct this fluid, are found to be the beſt reſervatives againſt 

bet warns 


— 


CONGELATION. 


WHEN fluids are changed by cold into a ſolid Rate, it is. 
called congelation, or freezing. 

The inſtrument made uſe of for meafuring the different de- 
grees of heat and cald in the atmoſphere by means of the elaſ- 
tic and expanſive power of flujds, 1s called a THERMOMETER; 
the invention of which is attributed to different perſons. Air 
was the fluid at firſt made vfe of for this purpoſe, Spirit of 
wine was firſt uſed by Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
or by the members of the academy Del Cimento, under his pro- 
tection. Boyle firſt introduced the thermometer into England, 

'The fluid now univerſally preferred is quickſilver or mercury, 
as being more uniformly heated or cooled' than any other with 


which we are acquainted, and which, till lately, it was Arbe 


could not be congealed. 

Thermometers are adjuſted to the boiling and freezing points, 
according to the method propoſed by Fahreinheit, a celebrated 
artiſt of Amſterdam. But thoſe points were not aſcertained 


without great difficulty, and after much labour 1 by 
the moſt eminent philoſophers. 


Thermometers are not uniformly marked in the ſame man- 
ner in the different countries of Europe. Some perſons and ſo- 


cieties mark them in qne way, and fome in another. 


Different degrees of cold are requiſite for the congelation of 
rs Fahreinheit's thermome- 
ter is at 32 degrees aboye o; vinegar at 289, wine at 20%, 
brandy at 70⁰ below a, light ſpirit of wine, not till it has ſunk 
to 34% below o, and mercury, as is thought, at 48 below q, 
a degree of cold, of which, in this country, we have no con- 
ception. 
The action of congelation ĩs always inſtantaneous. Although 


all known ſubſtances, and water among the reſt, are conſider- 


ably diminiſhed in bulk by cold; yet after water is arrived at the 
Feng point, the congelation which then inſtantly takes 

lage, makes it ſuddenly expand itſelf about + of its bulk, which 
has beep lately round! to be doing to an W e 
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of ſmall bubbles, with which the ice is filled. Hence iee is 
lighter than its bulk of water, being as 8 to 9, and therefore 
floats on the ſurface. _ | „% fn EN 
Water is molt eaſily frozen when it has been boiled; and 
more ſo when it is a little moyed, than when quite .at reſt. 


What is . water in the act of freezing becomes a little 


warmer; the thermometer when immerſed in it ſinks below 32, 
but immediately returns to its former ſtate. 9391 
Water mixed with ſalts, and melted ſnow or ice, will not 


freeze till the thermometer is conſiderably below 32%; but if 


a glaſs of pure water be immerſed in this mixture, it will im- 
mediately freeze. „„ „„ 
Various cauſes for froſt have been aſſigned, but all of them 
liable to ſome objections. VA 8 

The force with which water expands itfelf in the act of con- 


gelation is prodigious; it will burſt the ſtrongeſt cannon. 


Hence the reaſon why the ſtones of a payement or of a building 
are looſened after froſt. EW 

The ice in northern countries is harder than in more ſouth- 
ern climates. In 1740, a palace was built of ice at Peterſ- 
burgh, 5 2 feet long, and 20 feet high. Eyen cannons were 


made of it, from one of which a ball went through an oak plank 


2 inches thick, at the diſtance of 60 paces; and the piece did 


not burſt with the exploſion. 


Froſt proceeds from the upper part of bodies downwards; 
but how deep it will reach in earth or water is uncertain; ſel- 
dom above 2 feet in the ground, and 6 in water. 

- Artificial ice may be made by pounded ice or ſnow mixed 
with any ſalt, particularly with ſal-ammoniac. In the Eaſt 


Indies ice is produced without the aſſiſtance of ſnow or ice of 


any kind, between 25 and 234 degrees of north latitude, where 


natural ice is ſeldom or never ſeen, ſimply by the effect of the 


air on water placed in pits ſunk a little below the ſurface of the 
ground in a particular poſition ; and by means of a ſolution of 


nitre in water. 


Among the various effects of heat and cold on the atmoſ- 
phere, one of the moſt important is Wins. 


— 


Ws} „ 


- Winns are produced by an agitation of the air, qecafioned 
chiefly. by the varigtions of heat and cold, by which it is ei- 
ther rarified or condenfed. Fhus Pliny, Ventus nihil aliud quam 

9 6 anus 
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Flutous arris, Sc. ii. 44. So Seneca, Ventus oft aer fuens ; Nat: 
Q. i. and Cicero, de nat. D. ii. 39. e . 
As the air is ſubject to the laws of gravitation, like other fluids, 
it has a conſtant tendency to preſerve its equilibrium; ſo that if | 
it is by any means more rarified or rendered lighter in one place 
than another, the weightier air will ruſh in from all parts to that 
lace ; which currents of air, if ſtrong, are called avinds ; if 
gentle, breezes or gales. Thus the air is conſtantly carried from 
the polar regions towards the torrid zone, where it is alſo af- 
fected by the diurnal motion of the ſun from eaſt to weſt. The 
winds, therefore, for a conſiderable ſpace north of the equator, 
about 30 degrees in the open ſea, blow from the north-eaſt, 
and as far ſouth ok the equator, from the ſouth-eaſt. Theſe re 
called TRxADE-Wixps, from their facilitating trading voyages. 
In the day-time the air above the land is much hotter than 
above the ſea, whoſe ſurface being conſtantly evaporated keeps 
the air cooler. Hence in the day-time a breeze always blows 
from the ſea, more or leſs ſtrong in proportion to the heat. 
But at night, when the influence of the ſun's rays is with- 
drawn, the falling of the dews renders the air at land colder 
than at ſea; whence a land breeze, or a current of air from 
the land, ſucceeds, increaſing gradually like the ſea breeze, 
but never ſo ſtrong. Theſe land and ſea breezes are not con- 
fined to the torrid zone. The ſea breeze in particular, during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, is as ſenſibly felt along the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean as within the tropics.  _ | 
The currents of air from the north and ſouth meeting where 
the ſun is vertical, by their oppoſition darken the atmoſphere, 
and occaſion heavy rains; hence in the torrid zone they have 
then the coldeſt and moſt inconſtant weather, which they call 
winter. For they make ſummer to conſiſt in a clear ſky ; and 
winter in wet weather and a little cold; ſo that under the equa- 
tor they have two winters and two ſummers in the year. 
In the Indian ocean, from its particular ſituation and that 
of the lands which ſurround it, the trade winds blow one half 
of the year in one direction, and another half in an oppoſite 
direction: theſe are called Moxnsoons. From April or May, 
to October or November, the wind blows from the ſouth- eaſt 
or north eaſt ; and during the reſt of the year from the oppo- 
fite quarters. 'The changing or ſhifting of the monſoons is ge- 
nerally attended with ile ſtorms of rain, thunder, and 
lightning; in ſome places with calms and variable winds. 
A s the trade-winds always blow from the eaſt, it is eaſy to 
fail weſtwards in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans but to fail 
On | | 5 | eaſtwards 
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eaſtwards it is neceſſary to go far north or ſouth to meet with 
variable winds. If the ſame conſtant tradę-winds had taken 


place in the Indian ocean, it would have been impoſſible” to 


ſail eaſtwards north of the equator, as the continent of Afia 


meet with variable winds, | anno 
In certain parts of America, particularly in the bays of Hon. 
duras and Campeachy, and that of Panama, the wind ſhifts're-' 
gularly at certain ſeaſons, although not ſo remarkably as on the 
African and Aſiatic coaſts. In Jamaica and the” Caribbee 
iſlands, there are violent ſtorms of wind, called Hurricanes, 
uſually in July, Auguſt, or September; the wind during 
the hurricane frequently veering, and blowing in every di- 
GVV e e 
In the Gulph of Perſia, particularly at Ormus, during the 
months of June and July, a hot ſuffocating wind ſometimes 
blows from the weſt, for a day or two together, which ſcorches 
up and deſtroys any animal expofed to it. On this account 
the people of Ormus then leaye their habitations, and retire to 
f Ne a dave ik 0 
Winds ſimilar to this in kind, although not in degree, are 
ſometimes felt on the coaſt of Coromandel, where they are 
called Terrerios ; and like wiſe on the Malabar coaſt. Wy 
On the coaſt of Africa, north of Cape Verde, during the 
months of December, January, and February, an eaſterly 
wind ſometimes blows ſor a day or two, called by failors Har- 


would have prevented ſhips from going far enough north to 


* 


* * 


veſt winds at Ormus. 


matran, ſo intenſely cold, as to be almoſt as deſtructive as the 


In the temperate zones the wind blows from all quarters 


at different times. In moſt countries, however, the wind, at 


certain ſeaſons of the year, blows from a particular quarter; and 


more cold or warm from one part than from another. Thus Ph- 


ny obſerves, that periodical winds, called ErEsIx, uſed to begin 
in Italy about the riſing of the dog-ſtar, and blow from the 
north for about 40 days, ii. 47. xvili. 34. f. 77. 3 So Seneca, Nat. 

D: v. 10, 11. 18. ſerving to moderate the exceſſive heat, Cic. 
Nat. D. ii. 53. There were certain winds, which preceded 
them, called PRopROMI, their forerunners, Plin. ib. But Ete- 


fie (i. e. anniverſarii ſe. venti) ſeem to be put for any periodical 


winds : thus they are mentioned as blowing from the weſt, Cic. 

Ait. vi. J-; Fam. xii. 25.; ad Brut. 15. ; Tacit. Big. ii. gB.; 

Liv. xxxvii. 23. ; and in different countries from different quar- 

ters; Plin. ii. 47. There were periodical weſt winds in ſpring, 

to mitigate the cold ¶ Hibernum molliunt celum ) ; 3 _ 
55 "+0 N N re 
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Greeks ZeenvRy, b the Latins, Favonu, Plin. xxiii. 34- or 
CRELIDpoxn, (ab hirundinis viſu, becauſe they began when 
ſwallows firſt appeared; Id. it. 47. Horat. cp. i. 7. 13. 3 Virg. 


1. 44. 6 


There is very often in ſummer, on the coaſt of Naples, for 


k 


ſeveral days together, a very enfeebling wind from the ſouth- 


_ eaſt, called the Sirocc, or Scirocco. The properties of the differ- 
ent winds in Italy are deſcribed by Pliny, ii. 47. ſ. 48. Eo 


The ancients obſerved only four winds; called VENTI 


CarpinaLEs by Servius, in Virg. An. i. 131. becauſe they 
blow from. the four cardinal points, Plin. ii. 47. Homer 
mentions no more, Odyſſ. E. 295. than Eunus, the eaſt; 
the 


Norus, the ſouth; ZEPHYRUs, the weſt; and BokEas, 


north wind. So in imitation of him, Ovid. Met. i. 6r. ; Triſt. 


i. 2. 27. 3 and Manilius, iv. 589. Afterwards intermediate winds 
were added, firſt one, and then two, between each of theſe. 
Moſt writers make only eight winds, and Vitruvius informs 


us that the Athenians built a marble tower in the form of an oc- 


tagon with the eight winds marked, every one on that fide which 


faced. it, i. 6. In naming the winds, authors differ not only 


from the poets above mentioned, but alſo from one another 


thus, SxrrENTRITIO vel Grece APARCTIAS, the north; AquiLo, 
Boreas, v. Cacias, the north-eaſt ; SUuBs0LANus, Solanus, v. A- 
pheliotes, the eaſt; Eukus v. Volturnus, the ſouth-eaſt ; Aus- 
TER v. NoTvs, the ſouth; Axkicus vel Libs v. Lips, the 
ſouth-weſt ; ZernyRuUs vel Favonius, the weſt; Corus, Cau- 


rus, Argeſtes, v. Fapix, the north-welt. Seneca and others 


make twelve winds. The names of the additional four are Cæciat, 


between Boreas and Solanus; Euronitus, Phenicias v. Phenix, 


between Eurus and Notus: Libonitus, between Notus and Af- 
ricus; and Thracias vel Circius, between Caurus and Septentrio, 


Senec. Q. Nat. v. 16. 3 Plin. ii. 47.3 Gell. ii. 22. Oppoſite or 


contrary winds were ſaid reflare alter alteri, or adverſus flare ; 


Plin. and Gell. ib. Cic. Att. vi. 


There were ſome winds CA 7 certain countries; as A- 
tabulus to Apulia, Senec. Nat. Q. v. 17. (amo ts ary Hν,ð?à 
quod peſtem immittat 3 ) Scholiaft. in Horat. Sat. i. 5. 77. Fapix, 
to Calabria, Senec. ib. Gellius ſays it blows from Apula ; ii. 
22. whence Apulia is ſometimes called Fapygia, eſpecially 4 
the poets, Sil. i. 51. But Strabo makes Japygia the ſame wit 
Calabria; vi. p. 191. SCIRON, to Athens; Circivs, to the 


Provincia Narbonenfis in Gaul, &c. Senec. ib. ; Plin. ii. 47. 


The moderns make 32 winds, the 4 cardinal winds 90 
tant, and 28 collateral or intermediate, 11 deg. and 15 min. 


dig 
dif- 
tant 


ii Jö. 60 ! 


Winds. 59 


tant from each other, of which thoſe in the mia betweth 


two cardinals, are 45% diſtant from each cardinal. This diviſion, 


with the ſeveral names of each point, was made by the Ger- 


mans, as moſt commodious; but theſe names are not eafily ex- 


N. 145 in other languages. They are thus marked in Engliſh ; 


N for north, S. for W E. for caſt, and W. for 
weſt. | 5 


Noh... Ba, 3 De FEY 


N and by E E and by S S W and by Nx 
NNE ESE SS F‚‚‚‚ W 5 
83 3 S Wand by s 3 
| SE S W NW 
NE and by E: 8 E and by 8 SW and by W NW andbyN 
NW 


EN E. 88 E WSW 
en 8 and by E W and by 8 ee her 


But ſome make as many points on the RNS and as ma- 


ny winds, as there are degrees on the horizon, namely, 360. 


The beneficia] effects of the wind are manifold, ' It purifies 
che air, conveys the clouds from one place to another, promotes 


vegetation by agitating the plants, connects the different Parts 
of the earth by commerce, & c. 


The velocity of the wind near the earth is very unequal, 
from the frequent interruptions it meets with; but, at ſome. dif-- 


| tance from the earth, it appears, from the motion of the clouds, 
to be ſteady and nien This has been meaſured, and cal 


culated to be in a ſtrong wind, 61 miles an hour; in a briſk Sale, 
21 miles; and i in a gentle breeze, about 9 miles. - 
Of the various beneficial uſes of, the air, one of the moſt 

important is the N of light. „ 


LIGHT. 


Tax nature of light is very little known. It is centantty 
fuppoſed to conſiſt, according to the opinion of Newton, of 


an infinity of inconceivably ſmall particles, iſſuing from all 


points of a luminous body, ſomewhat like ſparks from a coal, 
in ſtraight lines and in all directions. Theſe particles enterin 

the eye, excite in our minds the idea of light. Des Cartes 
onghy that light is ocgalioned by the e of 2 ſubtile . 


fluid. 
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guid. We can trace the properties of light, as of fire, from 
its effects, but the nature and cauſe of both are involved in ob- 


ſeurity. | 


That fcience which treats of the nature and properties of 
light, and of the laws of viſion, is called OPTICS, 9 

The velocity of the rays of light, from the ſurface of a lu- 
minous body, is no leſs ſurpriſing than their minuteneſs. This 


velocity is eftimated by obſervations on the ſatellites of Jupiter, 


to be about 95 millions of miles in 7 or 8 minutes. 

We commonly connect the ideas of fire and light together, 
and ſuppoſe a body that emits light to be burning. In general 
2 conliderable degree of heat is requiſite to the emiſſion. of 
light from any body, but not always ; and ſome think that light 
in itfelf has no heat. . „„ 

Light is found to proceed both from animal and vegetable 
ſabſtances in a putreſcent ſtate, from various inſects and fiſhes. 
Thus alſo a certain chemical preparation, called. Phoſphirus, 

That appearance called Ignis fatuus, or Will with a wiſp, 
vifble chiefly in damp places, in burying grounds, and near 
dung-hills, is of the ſame nature with light produced from pu- - 
trefcent ſubſtances. Some have thought it owing to ſhining in- 
ſects; and others account for it on the principles of electri- 


city. Newton calls it a vapour ſhining without heat. 


A body which emits light is called lucid or luminous. A ſuc- 


ceſſion of the particles of light in a ſtraight line is called a ray 
or beam of light. Any tranſparent body through which the 


rays of light can paſs, is called a medium; as air, water, glaſs, 
&c. A vacuum alfo tranſmits light. 


* 


* 


The rays of light always proceed in ſtraight lines, unleſs 
they are turned aſide by ſome intervening body. | 


When the rays of light, paſſing from one medium to ano- 


ther, are inflected or diverted from their rectilineal courſe, 


they are faid to be refrafed; and this property, of light is 
called its refrangibility. 1 . 
The ancients knew that a ray of light was bent when it 
paſſed from one medium to another. To this they were led by 
obſerving the appearance of a ſtraight ſtick, when immerſed 
in water, of a ring or circle when ſeen below water, (on 
which Archimedes is ſaid to have written a book,) and of a 


ſmall coin or the like becoming viſible at the bottom of a bowl 
| when filled with water, to a perſon ſtanding at a certain 


diſtance, where he could not ſee it when the bowl was 
empty. ; | | | 


Ptolemy 


5 Ptotemy ſeems to have been well acquainted with refraction- 
For he ſays, that the Bas of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, falling 


obliquely upon the groſs atmoſphere that ſurrounds the earth, 


are turned out of their rectilineal courſe ; which cauſes thoſe lu- 
minaries to riſe ſooner, and to appear to us higher in the hea- 
vens than they would otherwiſe do: and alſo makes the diſtan- 
ces between the ſtars to appear greater, when near the hori- 
20on than in the meridian. He aſcribes the remarkably larger 
apparent ſize of the ſun and moon, when near the horizon, to 
the ſame cauſe; and alſo to the idea we conceive of their dif- 
tance, from the multitude of intervening objects. 80 Poſido- 
nius, Strab. iii. 138. | | . 8 
The true doctrine of refraction was firſt difcovered by Su. 
lius, profeſſor of mathematics at Leyden; and the cauſe of it 
more fully explained by his contemporaries, Des Cartes and Leih- 
nitz, Grimaldi, an Italian painter, firſt obſerved, that the co- 
loured image of the ſun refracted through a priſm is alway 
oblong, and that colours proceed from refraction. But 2 
complete illuſtration of this ſubject, together with the different 
rekrangibility of the rays of light, was reſerved for Newton, 
who is ſaid to have been led to that diſcovery while grinding 
optical glaſſes in 1666. e 
When the rays of light are thrown back by any oppoling bo- 
dy, they are ſaid to be reflected, and the bodies which reflect 
them ate called opaque bodies, or reflecting furfaces. When 
the rays are abſorbed by penetrating the ſubſtance of any body, 
they are ſaid to be 1% or extinguiſhed. 1 ne, 
The rays of light are fubject to the laws of attraction like 
other ſmall bodies. If a ſtream of light be admitted by a ſmall 
hole into a dark room, and made to paſs by the edge of a knife, 
it will be diverted from its natural courſe, and inflected towards 


the edge of affe. a e | 
RefraQion ariſes from this, that the rays are more attracted 
by a denſe than by a rare medium. ET 
Rays proceeding from the fame point as a centre, and con- 
tinually receding from each other, are ſaid to be divergent, The 
point from which they proceed is called the Radiant paint. 
Rays which approach nearer and nearer one another, and 
concur in one point, or would concur if they were continged, 
| 2 ſaid to be convergent, The point of concourſe is called the 
cur. 5 3 log e 
Parallel rays paſſing out of one medium into atrother of dif- 
ferent denſity, and ſepatated by a plain farface, will alfo be 
parallel after refration, _ . he 
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= ---- Light: | 
But rays which come converging from à denfer medium into 
a rarer, become more convergent ; if from a rarer medium to a 
denſer, leſs convergent. So diverging rays going out of a den- 


A ray of light, when it enters a different medium, is called 


an incident ray; and the angle it forms with the ſurface of that 
medium, the angle of incidence : While it paſſes through the 


medium after being inflected or diverted from its former courſe, 
It. is called a refrafed ray; and the angle it forms with the 
fame ſurface, the angle of refraction. De =o 
If a ray of light enter a denſe medium from a rarer one, its 
velocity only is ſuppoſed to be increaſed by the force of 


attraction; but it moves on in the ſame line and is not refrac- 


ted: If it enter. obliquely, its direction becomes leſs oblique 
to the. ſurface of the medium; or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, 
it refrafted towards the perpendicular that is, ſuppoſing a line 
drawn perpendicularly to the ſurface of the medium, through 
the point where the ray enters, and extended every way, th 
ray, in paſſing the ſurface, is refracted or bent towards the 
perpendicular line; or, what is the ſame thing, makes a leſs 
angle with the perpendicular than it did before. OE 
The twinkling of the fixed ſtars is aſcribed to the unequal re- 
fraction of light, in conſequence of inequalities or undulations 
in the air, or of the agitation of the vapours or ſmall particles 
floating in the atmoſphere ;z but this twinkling ſeems rather to 
be owing to the immenſe diſtance of the ſtars, and the faint 
light which they tranſmit.to us: For the undulation of the at- 
moſphere has not the ſame effect on the planets, which do not 
twinkle, but always ſhine with a ſteady lighglt. 
The apparent concavity of the ſky is only an optical decep- 
tion; .owing to the incapacity of our organs of viſion to take in 
very large diſtances; and its blue colour, to a mixture of the 
White light of the ſun, blended with the black ſpace beyond 
the atmoſphere, where there is neither refraction nor reflection. 
Others impute this to vapours diffuſed through the atmoſphere, 
or to the conſtitution of the air itfelf. 5 
To the refraction of light is owing the twilight, and the ſun 
and ſtars appearing to riſe ſooner and ſet later than they do in 
reality, which 1s particularly remarkable within the polar cir- 
cles, where, by this means, the length of their ſummer is great- 
ly increaſed, and of their winter diminiſhed. _ 8 RY 
But the, refraCtion of the rays of light is ehiefly remarkable, 


' when the mediums through which they paſs are ſeparated by a 
ſpherical ſurface, j 8 


That 


. TLigbi. : 63 
That part of optics, which treats of refraction and the laws 
of it, is called Droptrics and glaſſes made uſe of for aſſiſting 
the ſight in viewing diſtant objects are called Dioptrical glaſſes. 
In nothing have the moderns excelled the ancients more than 
in their difcoveries concerning light, and the invention of opti- 
cal inſtruments. | re wo e 
Convex glafles for collecting the rays of light into a point, or 
concave ones for making them diverge, are called Lenſes, from 
their reſemblance to the ſeeds of a lentil, ( lens,) a kind of pulſe. 
Of /enſes there are five kinds; 1. a plano-convex, that is plain 
on one fide and convex on the other; 2. convex on both ſides, 
or a double convex ; 3. a plano-concave ;. 4. a double-concave; 5. 
a miniſcus, or concave-convex ; i. e. concave on one fide and 
convex on the other, like a watch-glaſs. | 
An oblong glaſs, with at leaſt three plain ſides bounded by 
parallel lines, and both its ends ſimilar and parallel, is called a. 
Priſm. J 5 5 : | . 
Io paſſing through glaſſes plain on both ſides, the direc- 
tion of the rays is not changed. In paſſing through 'convex 
lenſes, the rays converge towards one another in proportion to 
the greatneſs of the convexity of the glaſs; and in-coneave 
| lenſes, the contrary : oblique rays, however, more ſo than di- 
rect ra Convex lenſes alſo me zurning- glaſſer. With 
theſe the ancients were well acquainted; Ariſtopbh. in Nub. ii. 
I. 140.3 Plin. 36. 67.—37. 10. Lafant. de ira Dei. e. 10. 
and are thought by means of them to have lighted their ſacred 
fire. Archimedes is ſaid to have contrived burning glaſſes, which 
are ſuppoſed to have been of the refleCting kind, made of me- 
tal, of ſuch amazing force, as to deſtroy the fleet of Marcellus, 
lying before Syracuſe, at the diſtance of a bow-ſhot. And 
Zonaras ſays the ſame thing was done at the ſiege of Conftan- 
tinople, by one Proclus under Anaſtaſius. |. 5 
When the rays of light paſſing through a ſingle or double 
convex lens are brought into their ſmalleſt compaſs, that point 
is the focus of the lens. Hens FO 
By placing a convex lens in a ſmall opening through «the 
window of a dark room, with a white paper at a proper diſ- 
tance oppoſite to it, is formed the Camera obſcura; and by 
placing a concave lens in a lamp of a particular conſtruction, 
are repreſented the wonders of what is called the Magic Lan- 
tern. In this laſt there is uſually a combination of lenſes. 
From the effects of convex glaſſes in collecting into a point 
the rays of light which paſs through them, and thus forming 
che images of objects, we may conceive the manner in which 
. ER" cc | images 


N 


6. 5 : | "Light. 


mages are e formed on the retina, a thin membrane bad lite 
net work on the bottom of the eſe. 

If a ſmall piece be cut out of the back part of the coat of the 
eye, and a piece of thin paper put in its place, and the eye di- 
rected towards any object, an inverted picture of that object will 

be ſeen on the paper: whence it is ſuppofed that children, or 
blind perſons when they recover their ſight, at firſt ſee objects 
inverted : but this does not follow; for there is no more con- 
nection between an idea in our mind and an erect figure, than 
zn inverted one. The truth is, the doctrine of viſion is not un- 
derſtood, neither how we perceive objects, nor hy, having 
two eyes, we do not ſee objects double. | 
The cauſe of the reflection of light, whereby we ſee objects, 
is equally uncertain. Various hypotheſes have been formed to 
account for it, but all of them unſatis factor. 
Several bodies both refract and reflect the rays of light, that 


zs, let part of the rays paſs through them, and throw back 
others ; as wafer, glaſs, diamond, & c. 


7 


That part of optics which treats of the laws of refleCion, is 
called CArorrRIcSs. 

If a ray of light fall perpendicularly. upon anchors or any po- 
liſhed ſurface, it will be reflected near the perpendicular, and 
if it fall obliquely, it will be reflected obliquely ; or, as it is 

| Otherwiſe expreſſed, the angle of incidence is equal to the angle 
of reflection. 

With this likewiſe the ancients were acquainted ; and Ariſto- 
tle thought that it is the reflection of light from the atmoſphere 
which prevents total darkneſs after ſun-ſet, and in places where 
the ſun does not ſhine in the day time ; alſo that rainbows, ha- 
los or circles round. the ſun, . and mock ſuns, are all occaſioned 
by the reflection of ſun-beams in different circumſtances. - 

It was only in the laſt century that the different colours of 
the rainbow were accounted for upon the principles of refrac- 
tion and reflection, from the rays of light falling upon ſmall 
drops of rain in a particular direction *. 

The different refrangibility and reflection of the rays of light 

' Excite in our minds the idea of different colours. 

Thoſe rays which do not diffes from one another in refrangi · 
| bility are ſaid to be homogeneous. Thoſe which, under the ſame 
circumſtances, are not cqually infleted by refraction, are 

called heterogeneous. 


That part of 1 88 which treats of colours, i is called Cnno- 
MATICS, 


. * aſeribes this appearance to  Gifferent cauſes, i. 59. 
10 | The 
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The opinions of the ancients concerning the cauſe of the diver- 
fity of colours, were various and uncertain. This matter was firſt 
rationally accounted for by Sir Iſaac Newton, He diſcovered 
that the rays of light, which to us appear to be perfectly homo- 
geneous, and white, are compoſed of no fewer than ſeven dif- 
ferent colours; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and 


violet or indigo; and that bodies appear of different colours, as 


they have the property of reflecting ſome rays more power- 
fully than others. Hence a body which is of a black colour, 
inſtead of reflecting, abſorbs all, or the greateſt part of the rays 
which fall upon it; whence a black cloth imbibes more heat 
than any. other; and, on the contrary, a body which appears 
white, reflects the greateſt part of the rays indiſcriminately, 
without ſeparating the one from the other. Thus if ſtreaks of 
all the ſeven colours be intermingled on the ſurface of a table, 
and the table made to turn round quickly, it will appear white. 
Without light vegetables would have no colour, but would all 


appear white. / 
I be ſeven different colours of the ſun-beams are called Pri. 
mary colours ; and by compounding any two of them, as red 


and yellow, or yellow and blue, the intermediate colours, as 
erange or green, may be produced. | 

All theſe colours are conſpicuous in the rainbow, and are 
beautifully exemplified by making the ſun-beams paſs through 
a glaſs phial, exactly cylindrical, full of water, or through a 
glaſs priſm into a dark room. 3 
The ancients believed that water was drawn up from the 
earth, or from the fountains, to the clouds by Iris, the meſ- 
ſenger of Juno, that is of the air, Ovid. Met. 1. 270. ; and the 
goddeſs of the rainbow; hence Bibit ingens arcus, Virg. G. i. 
380.; that thus the clouds were fed, and rains produced, 
Lucan. iv. 79 ; Ovid. ib. ; Senec. Q: N. i. 6. Stat. Theb. ix. 405. 
to which opinion Plautus humorouſly alludes, Curc. i. 2. 414. 
Clouds often appear very beautifully coloured, from their 
being compoſed of aqueous particles, between which air is in- 
terſperſed ; and therefore they exhibit various colours, accords 
ing to the different diſtances of theſe aqueous particles. 
The opinions of ſeveral of the ancients, particularly of Plato 


and Pythagoras, concerning the nature of light and of colours, 
came wonderfully near to this juſtly-oelebrated diſcovery of 


Newton, concerning the cauſe of colours. They taught, that 
colours were the effect of light tranſmitted from bodies, and 
containing ſmall particles adapted to the organ of viſion; Plu- 
forch. de plabit. phileſ. i. 1 7 iv. 13; Qi (colores) quoniam 
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quodam gignuntur luminis ictu, Lucret. ii. 807, & 754 794, &c. 
Plato has even deſcribed the effects of the mixture of colours, 
and ſays that two colours might be formed out of one; and 
while he points our the difficulties of this ſubject, and the me- 
rit of the perſon who ſhould fully explain it, he, as it wer e by 
the ſpirit of divination, pronounces the nobleſt eulogium on 


Newton. Plato in Times. | . 
The doctrine of Deſcartes concerning the inſtantaneous pro- 


pagation of light, was maintained by ſome of the followers of 
Ariſtotle, who even employed the ſame ſimilitude with him to 


illuſtrate it; that, as a long ſtick or ſtring, when ſtretched, 


cannot be moved at one end without being inſtantly moved at 
the other; ſo if an impulſe be made on a particle of the ſubtile 


fluid of light next the fun, it muſt be inſtantaneouſly commu. 


nicated to all the other particles between the ſun and the organ 
of ſight. | | CEO 

: Ariſtotle even explained the reaſon why the rays of the ſun 
paſſing through a ſmall hole of a ſquare or triangular ſhape, 
form a circular image; which is ſaid to have been firſt ſolved 
by Maurolicus or Marolle, about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. The reaſon Ariſtotle aſſigns is, that the rays converge 
into a cone, whoſe baſe is the luminous circle. driftatle pro- 
blem. 15.5. e N 15 DE. 

The appearance of the Aurora Borealis, or Streamers, is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from electric matter in the atmoſphere. In 
ancient times it ſeems to haye rarely happened, as it is ſcarcely 


ever mentioned by any of the Latin or Greek claſſics. It was 
firſt obſerved in London in 1560, and called Burning Spurs. 
Since the year 1716, it has been more frequent. A hiſtory of 
it before that time was written by. Halley, It is ſeldom ſeen in 


the ſouthern hemiſphere. 


The ancients, although acquainted with the magnifying power 


of glaſs, Senec. Nat. i. 3. ſeem to have had no inſtruments of the 


optical kind, but „ e e or looking-glaſſes, and glaſs globes ſil- 
h | 


led with water. "Theſe they are thought to have uſed in perform- 


ing their minute works of art; and indeed we can ſcarcely con- 


ceive the poſſibility of executing them without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
Thus Pliny mentions, on the authority of Cicero, the whole Iliad 
of Homer, written on parchment, in ſo fine a character, as to be 


contained in a nut-ſhell, vii. 21, So lian ſpeaks of an ivory 
_ chariot, ſo ſmall and fo delicately framed, that a fly with its 


wing could cover it; and a little ivory ſhip of the ſame di- 
menſions, i. 1. Pliny ſays, that in his time artificers 2 5 
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ule of emeralds to aſſiſt their fight, which were made concave, 
the better to collect the rays (concavi ut viſum colligant ) ; and 
that Nero uſed them in viewing the combats of gladiators, 
xxxvii. 5. / 16. Seneca ſays, that the ſmalleſt letters, which 
could hardly be diſcerned with the naked eye, might be dif- 
tinctly read through a glaſs tube filled with water; as the 
ſtars appear larger when viewed through a cloud; Q. Nat. 
i. 6.3 and Aulus Gellius ſpeaks not only of multiplying mir- 
rors, but alſo of ſuch as made the objects appear inverted ; 
i e 1 85 
The magnifying and burning power of glaſſes is ſuppoſed 
alſo to have been known to the Druids, from' certain lenticular 
; or ſpherical gems of rock . ee belonging to them, as it is 
thought, which. are ſtill preſerved in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. | ; 

The doQtrine of the refraction and reflection of light hag 
been wonderfully illuſtrated in modern times, by the various in- 
ventions and improvements of glaſſes. Of theſe the moſt re- 
markable are the teleſcope and microſcope, both refracting and 
reflecting. x; | OO 

The firſt teleſcope was made by Zachary Janſen, a maker of 
ſpectacles at Middleburgh, in 1590. Galileo, profeſſor of ma- 
thematics at Padua, having heard of this diſcovery in 1609, but 
without ſeeing any ſuch inſtrument, ſet himſelf to contrive 
one of the ſame kind; in which he ſucceeded, and in a ſhort | 
time carried his improvements to a ſurpriſing degree. of per- 
fection: See p. 29. But it was Kepler who farſt explained 
the reaſons of the effects of teleſcopes. | 

The reflecting teleſcope was invented by Mr. James Gregory 
of Aberdeen, and improved by Sir Iſaac Newton. But the 
greateſt improvement on teleſcopes of the dioptric kind, was 
made ſome years ago by Mr. Dollond ; who ingeniouſly contri- 
ved a method of correcting the defects of former inſtruments of 
this kind, ariſing from the different refrangibility of the rays of 
light, by the application of two different kinds of glaſs, poſſeſ- 
ſed of different powers of refraction, and of different figures, ſo 
3 the effects of the one exactly counterbalance thoſe of the 

er. 9 5 EEE 

In a reflecting teleſcope we never ſee the object itfelf, but 
only that image of it which is formed next the eye in the tele- 


ſcope. - 2 85 | 

The magnifying power of the refleQing teleſcope was conli- 
derably Ae by Mr. Short, and has been lately augmented 
do a wonderful degree by Dr. Herſchel. LE 


— 
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The microſcope was invented ſoon after the teleſcope by 
Janſen and his ſon, improved chiefly by Leuwenhoek, a Dutch 
phyſician, who was born at Delft in 1632, and died 1723. 
The microſcope has as much extended the ſphere of human 


| knowledge, with reſpect to the nature and properties of mi- 


nute ſubſtances, as the teleſcope in viewing diſtant objects. 


| Of MOTION, and its LAWS. 


Morrow is the removal of a body from one place to another, 
or a continual change of place. | . 
Any force acting upon a body to move it ts called a Power. 


The momentum or quantity of motion is in proportion to the 
force impreſſed. The heavier any body is, the greater is the 


power required either to move it, or to ſtop its motion. That 
ſcience which teaches the effects of pozvers or moving forces, in 
as far as they are applied to engines, is called MECHANICS. 
The ſimple machines employed to move bodies are called 
mechanical powers. Theſe are fix in number, the /ever, the 
2oheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the 
crew, | | 
1. The LEVER, a ſtraight bar of iron or other ſubſtance, 
ſupported on a fu/crum or prop, made uſe of to raiſe weights to 
a ſmall height, is of two kinds; 1. when the weight to be 
raiſed is on one end, the force applied on the other, and the prop 
between both, but much nearer to the weight than the power, 
which is the common ſort of lever. 2. When the prop is at 


one end, the ſtrength applied to the other, and the weight be- 


tween them. Thus in raiſing a water plug in the ſtreets, the 
workman puts an iron lever through the hole of the plug, till 
it reach the ground, and making that his prop, lifts the plug 
with his ſtrength at the other end of the lever. Our common 
balance is a common lever; ſo alſo the Roman ſteel- yard, 
( Hatẽra vel trutina); the arms (brachia ) of which, or the 


two ends of the beam, are poiſed on a prop, an axis or centre, 
whereon it turns. When the weights on each brachium are 


equal, the balance is ſaid to be in equilibrio, or the weights to 
equiponderate, Unequal. weights hanging at different diſtances 
from the centre may equiponderate.. . 

2. A wheel turning together with its axis, hence called 
AXIS 1N PERFTROCHIO, which ſerves to raiſe weights 10 a great- 
er height. 'The power in this machine is applied to the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, by the motion of which, a rope that 
$: 5 | is 
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Motion, and its Lawr. 1 65 
is tied to the weight, is wound about the axis, by which the 
weight is raiſed. | : 


3. The PULLEY, or a little wheel moveable about its axis 
with a rope running over it. A machine made 'by combining 


ſeveral pullies together, is often made uſe of to raiſe weights, 


when the axzs in peritrochio cannot be applied. | 
4- The INCLINED PLANE, the advantage gained by which 
is as great as its length exceeds its perpendicular height. Thus 
if the plane be three times as: long as high, a weight may be 
rolled up on it with a third part of the power which would be 
requiſite to draw up the ſame weight perpendicularly. 


5. The WEDGE ; which may be conſidered as two equal- 


1y inclined planes joined together. ; 


6. The SCREW ; which cannot properly be called a ſimple _ 
power, becauſe it is never uſed without the application of a le- 
ver, or winch, to aſſiſt in turning it; and then it becomes a 
compound engine of very great force, either for preſſing the 
parts of bodies, or for raiſing great weights. . 

Various machines are conſtructed, in which theſe ſimple 

mechanic powers are all combined; hence called compound ma- 
chines, We may judge of the knowledge of the ancients in 
mechanics from the ſtupendous works which they reared ; eſpe- 
cially from their moveable towers, and other warlike engines. 
A thing of the greateſt importance in mechanics is to diſco- 
rer the centre of gravity of bodies. 
The CENTRE OF GRAVITY in a body is a point where all 
the parts of the body, in whatever poſition it is, are in equz/tbrie. 
When the centre of gravity is ſuſtained, the body remains at 
reſt, When ſeveral bodies are joined together, that point on 
which the whole may be poiſed, is the centre of gravity. 
Hence a building will ſtand, although conſiderably bent from 
the perpendicular, while its centre of gravity is ſupported: as 
the famous tower of Piſa, which inclines ſeventeen feet; ſo 
at Bologna, &c, Whatever point in a body or machine ſuſtains 
the centre of gravity, ſuſtains the whole weight; ſo that the 
force with which any body tends towards the earth, is, as it 
were, colletted in that centre. 55 | | 
Ihe laws of motion, eſtabliſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton, which 
he calls the Laws of Nature, are three in number. 1 

1. All bodies continue in the ſtate they are in, whether of 


reſt or motion, till they are obliged to alter that ſtate by ſome 


force impreſſed, All motion is naturally rectilineal or in a 
ſtraight line. | . 5 
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It will move three the ſecond, five the third, ſeven the fourth, 


oo” Action, and us Laas. 


2. The change of motion is always proportional to the mo- 
ving force imprefled, and is always made in the ſame direction 

with the impreſſing force. CCC 
3. Action is always equal and contrary. to reaction. When 
one body ſtrikes againſt another, both ſuffer equally. Thus a 


Ioadſtone draws iron, and is equally drawn by iron. The 
. of the carriage pulls back the horſe, as much as the 


Pint. ß 2 8 
That ſcience which explains the laws of nature and the pro- 
perties of body is called NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. _ 
The force of gravity decreaſes as the ſquare of the diſtance 
increaſes, or as the diſtance multiplied by itſelf increaſes; that 
is, a body at twice the diſtance of another attracts with only a 
fourth part of the force; at thrice the diſtance, with a ninth 
part; at four times the diſtance, with a fixteenth part; and 


ſo on, 


_ The velocity of falling bodies is in proportion to the times | 
of their deſcent ; thus, if a body move one mile the firſt minute, 


nine the. fifth, and ſo on. Hence the whole ſpaces are as the 
iquares of the times; thus in two minutes the body will have 
fallen four miles; in three, nine; and in four, ſixteen; and ac- 
cordingly it is found that a body falls about fixteen feet in one 
ſecond of time; in two ſeconds, four times fixteen, or ſixty- 
four feet; in three ſeconds, nine times fixteen, or 144 feet, 


When a body moves by two: joint forces, not in the ſams 


direction, and uniformly by both, it will. move in a- ſtraight 


line, and will deſcribe the diagonal of a parallelogram, in 
the ſame time that it would deſcribe either of the ſides by 
one of the forces ſingly. But if one of the forces act in 
ſuch a manner as to make the body move faſter and faſter as 
it goes forward, which is called an , accelerative force, then the 
line deſcribed will be a. curve. And this is the caſe of all bo- 


dies projected in a rectilineal direction, and at the ſame time 
gcted upon by the power of gravity. The curves which bo- 


dies deſeribe are different in different circumſtances. The curve 
which a ſtone projected from the ſurface of the earth deſcribes, 
is called. a Parabòla; produced by the joint eſſect of the pro- 


jectile force, or the force with which it was thrown, and the 


i 


earth. 1 8 J chant wg 
In like manner, the circular figure deſcribed by a body moving 
round a centre is formed by the joint action of the 
5 e | | and 


force of , gravity, by which it is every moment drawn to the 


? 
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and centrifugal forces, called by the general name of CENTRAL 
FORCES, fimilar to that produced by a ſtone wheeled round 
one's head with a ſling. The force of gravity and the circular 
motion of the planets was known to the ancients, Lucret. i. 983. 
&c.; Vitruv. ix. 4.; Plutarch. de facie in orbe lune. 

The various effects of theſe central forces, ariſing from the 
different magnitude and diſtance of the revolving bodies from 
their centre, have been deſcribed by Kepler (See p. 29.), and de- 
monſtrated by Newton with wonderful ingenuity. But they 
cannot be thoroughly underſtood without a previous acquaint» 
ance with mathematical ſtudies, particularly with Geometry, 
Trigonometry, and Conic Sections. The following hints, hows 
ever, may be of uſe to give the learner ſome idea of the ſub- 


ject. 1855 Fg 5 


er PrxcieLes of GEOMETRY, &c. 


GeomeTRY originally was no more than the art of mea- 
furing the earth (from yz or yn, the earth, and wergsw, to 
meaſure); but at preſent denotes the ſcience of magnitude in 
general. It had its riſe in Egypt, where it was neceffary every 
* to meaſure the land after the overflowing of the Nile, 
In modern times it has been applied with ſucceſs to illuſtrate 
Geography and Aſtronomy. | 

GEOMETRY has magnitude for its object, and treats of the 
properties of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids. | 
Every ſurface is bounded by at leaſt three ſtraight lines, or 
by one or more curve lines: and every ſolid is bounded by one 

or more ſurfaces. | 3 | 
To ſtraight lines inclining to each other and meeting in a 
point form an angle. If both lines are ſtraight, it is called « 

right-lined angle; if one of them be curved, a mixed angle; if 
both be curved, a curve-lined angle. e 
If a right line fall upon another, ſo as to make the angles on 


both ſides equal, it is ſaid to be perpendicular to the line on 


which it ſtands, and the two angles on each ſide are called 
right angles. ee E ELL | 
Thus, if the right line D C {/ee fig. 1.) fall on the right line 
AB, fo as to make the two angles AC D and BCD equal ta 
each other; then D C is perpendicular to A B, and the angles 
are ſaid to be right angles, 4 KS 
In deſcribing angles mathematicians always expreſs the angle 
by three letters, putting that letter which ſtands at the point 
EY. . 4. . where 


72 Firſt Principles of Geometry, &c. 


where the lines meet in the middle. Thus the angle, which 


is formed by the line AC and CD, is called AC D. 
If an angle be greater than a right one, is called an «buſe 
angle ; if leſs, an acute angle. of 8 
Lines in the ſame direction not inclined to one another, or 
equally diſtant, and which, if prolonged, would never meet, 
are called Parallel lines. | | | 


If a right line be carried round a point, it will form a circle. | 


Ihe point is called the centre; and the curve deſcribed, the 
periphery or circumference of the circle. Any ſtraight line 
drawn from the centre to the circumference, is-called the ra- 
dus; any ſtraight line drawn through the centre, and terminated 
by the circumference, a diameter; which divides the circle into 
two equal parts or /emzcircles, and is double of the radius, hence 
called alſo the /emi-diameter. The diameters and radi: of the 
ſame circle are always equal to one another. ; | 
The circumference of every circle” is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees; each degree into 60 mi- 


autes ; each minute into 60 ſeconds ; and theſe into thirds, 


Fourths, & c. greater or leſs according to the length of the ra- 
' dius. 3 


They are marked thus; 89 3“ 4” 5” 6”, &c.; 8 degrees, 3 


minutes, 4 ſeconds, 5 thirds, 6 fourths, &c. each including 60 


of the following denomination. | 
The circumference of a circle is divided into 360 parts, be- 
_ cauſe that number can be divided into more aliquot parts than 
any other convenient number; thus, into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 


9, 12, &c. parts; though ſome are of opinion that the 


circle might be more advantageouſly divided into an hundred 


parts, on account of the facility of ſubdividing it into decimal 
parts. But the uſual diviſion into 360 parts is with propricty 
retained on account of its being uſed by the ancient mathema- 
ticians. | | 


The circumference of a circle is ſaid to be incommenſurable 


0 its diameter, becauſe no exact proportion between them can 


be aſcertained. The proportion commonly uſed is 7 to 22, or 


113 to 355 ; thus, if the diameter be 12 feet, then, as 7 is to 


22, ſo is 12 to the circumference of the circle; which propor- 


tion was invented by Archimedes, who alſo ſquared the parabola, 
and firſt found out the proportion berween a cone, a ſphere, and 
a cylinder of the ſame height and baſe, to be as t, 2, 3, ſo that 
a cylinder is the triple of a cone, and one and a half of a ſphere; 
whence he ordered a cone, a ſphere, aud a cylinder to be en- 
graved on his ſepulchre, whereby Cicero, while queſtor at 4 
ard 5 : „ racute, 


- 
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Ben” diſcovered it, after it had been long unnoticed by his 
countrymen, and was overgrown with briars and buſhes, Cic. 
TC. Quell. v. 23. 

The moderns have carried their calculations of this p - 
tion between the diameter and circumference of a circle ren 
nearer to the truth. Among the moſt remarkable of theſe was 


ning of laſt century, on whoſe tomb-ſtone, in imitation of Ar- 


Since the diſcovery of fluxions, this proportion may be carried 
to any aſſignable length. 
Any part of the circumference of a circle is called an arch 


or arc and an arc of as many degrees, as it contains parts of the 
3060. into which the circumference is divided. 


Any ſtraight line drawn from one end of an arc to the other is 
called a chord, and any part of a circle cut off by a chord, is 


circle, contained between two radii and an arc, is called a ſeclor. 

A line drawn from one end of an arc perpendicular to a 
diameter drawn from the other end of the ſame arc, is called 
the fine of that arc. The greateſt poſſible fine is the radius. 


is called the tangent of a circle. 

What an arc wants of the quadrant or fourth of a circle is 
called the complement of that are; and what it wants of a ſemi- 
circle, the /upplement of the arc. The fine, tangent, &c. of 


the complement of any arc, is called the co-fene, co-tangent, &c. 
of that arc. | 


A right-lined angle is meaſured by an arc of a circle de- 
ſcribed upon the angular point as a centre, comprehended be- 
tween the two legs that form the angle; thus a right angle is 
yo degrees, becauſe the arc ſo deſcribed is a quadrant. 


In the annexed figure, ¶ ſee fig. 2.) C is the centre of the cire 
de; ARBS, the circumference; A C or C B, the radius; AB. 
the” diameter; the curved line BD is an arc; the ſtraight bes 


which the arc DB is the meaſure, - 
DE is the ine of the arc DB or of the angle B CD. 


BCD or BCF, or of the arc BD: CF, the ſecunt of the ſame 
arc or angle. 


The curved line D'S is the complement of the arc B D, being 


the en of the "_ arc. 


Ludelf van Ceulen, a Dutch mathematician, about the begin- 


chimedes, the proportion is engraven to 36 places of figures. 


called a ſegment. Any part of a cirele, leſs or greater than a ſemi» | 


A perpendicular line drawn from e either end of the —— 


BD or DB, the chord of that are; and BC D, the angle os | 


B Ta tangent of the circle; and BF, the tangent of the angle 


as much as that arc wants of the OREN: 19 — and DA 3s | 
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In like manner the angle D C 8 is the complement of the angle 


BOD; and the angle A CD is the ſupplement of the angle 
B CD. 


DH the fine of the ng ang angle D O. 8 is the co- 


fine of the angle B CD. 

.GS the tangent of the complementary angle bes is the 
co- tangent of the angle B CD. 
CG the ſecant of the complementary angle D 0 8 is the co 
fecant of the angle B C D. 

CS the radius is the fine of the right angle 8 CB, which 


having no complementary angle has no co-ſine; and there can 


be no determined tangent or ſecant of a right angle. 
The meaſures of all theſe lines for different angles are given 
in tables calculated to facilitate trigonometrical IIs: 


A a bounded by ſtraight lines is called a refilineal fo 
gure. A figure bounded by three right lines is called a tri. 
angle; if the three lines be equal to one another, an cquilateral 

triangle, if two ſides are equal to one another, and the third 
not equal, an /oſceles triangle; if none of the ſides are equal to 
one another, a ſcalene triangle. 

A triangle having one of its . rs right, a right-angled tri- 
Dy; having one of its angles obtuſe or greater than a right 
angle, an obtuſe-angled triangle; having all its angles 1 or 
leſs than a right angle, an acute-angled triangle, 

In all right-angled triangles, the ſides comprehending the 
Tight angle are called the legs; and the fide oppoſite to the right 
angle, the hypotenuſe. | 

Both obtuſe and acute-angled triangles are in general called 
 eblique-angled triangles ; in all which my fide 1s called the baſe, 

and the other two, the /ides. . 

'The three angles of every triangle, when taken together, are 
equal to two right angles or 180 degrees; and therefore the two 
acute angles of a right · angled triangle make exactly 90 de- 

grees. 

That part of practical geometry, which teaches the manner of 
Anding the proportions between the ſides and angles is called 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
bt figure bounded by four ſides is called a quadrilateral fi- 
ure; if the oppoſite ſides are parallel, a parallelogram ; if the 
angles of a parallelogram be right angles, the figure is called 2 
"refangle, or a rigbrangled parullelogram,; if all the ſides are 
-cqual, and the angles right, a/quare; if the ſides are all equal 
but the angles not right, it is called a * or . 4 . 
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A line j joining the oppoſite angles of any parallelogram is 
called its diagonal or diameter. In every parallelogram, therefore, 
two diagonals may be drawn, which in the ſquare and rec- 
tangle are equal to one another; and the diagonal divides — 
parallelogram into two equal parts. 

A figure nearly reſembling a rhombus is called a a EPO 
when the four ſides are not equal, and none of them parallel 
to one another, a 7rapezium and trapezoid. 

Every other right-lined figure, that has more ſades than four, 
is called a polygon ; according to the number of its ſides, pent2- 
gon, hexagon, heptigon, oftdgon, & c.; if the ſides are N to 


a regular polygon. 
one another, a regular polyg F 


Solid figures are ſuch as have length, hugh; and thickneſs; 
and are bounded by one or more ſurfaces. _ 

A ſolid body exactly round is called a globe or ſphere ; which 
we may conceive to be formed by the circumvolution of a ſe- 
micircle round its diameter, ſo that every part of its ſurface is 
equally diſtant from a point within it called its centre. 

A ſpherical figure, not exactly round, is called a ſpheroid. 

If we ſuppoſe a ſolid to be formed by the revolution of a 
right-angled parallelogram about one of its ſides, it is called a 
cylinder or roller, and the ends of it are equal circles; but a 
folid, whoſe ends are elliptical, is called a cylindroid, or flat roller. 

A ſolid body bounded by three or more plane ſides, inclin - 
ing gradually from its baſe to a point, is called a pyramid. 

A ſolid, whoſe ſides are parallelograms, and its ends two 
. equal plane figures, parallel to one zone; A 1s called a 


5 ſolid bounded by ſix equal ſquares, placed perpendicular 
to one another, is called a cube. 


A ſolid body having a circle for its baſe, and its top termi- 
nated in a point or vertex, in the form of a ſugar loaf, is called 
a cone; which may be conceived to be formed by the revo- 
lution of a right-angled triangle round one of its legs. When 
the ſides are perfectly equal, or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, 
when its axis is normal or perpendicular to its baſe, it is called 
a right cone; when its axis is inclined to its baſe, and its ſides 
unequal, a ſeal ene cone. 

Curve lines or figures formed by cutting a cone mach a plane, 
are called CONIC SECTIONS ; whence that part of geome- 
try which treats of theſe curves and figures has got its name. 
Tp 8 5 of them are the pray bn: ng" el Der or 
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A knowledge of the properties of the ellipſe is particularly 
pequiſite for anderſtanding the motion of the planets. 
An ellipſe may be deſcribed by fixing the ends of a thread to 
two points in a plane, or tying them to two pins ſtuck in a 
table; and then with a pencil keeping the thread ſtretched, 
and marking all around the line it deſcribes; thus, A Dad. 
{See fpgure:3.) - © *** wo” | 
The curved line is called the circumference of the ellipſe, 
and forms an oblong kind of circle; the two points of F f are 
called the foci or focuſes ; a ſtraight line pafling through them 
and produced both ways to the circumference, is called the 
greater axis or longeft diameter, as, A, a; a point upon this line 
in the middle between the foci, is the centre of the ellipſe, as, 
C; a line paſling through this point, and croſling the greater 
axis at right angles, is the /borte/? diameter or lefſer axis, as, D d. 
If an ellipſe is ſuppsſed to revolve on its longer axis, it will 
generate what is called an oblong ſperiod ; if on its ſhorter axis, 
an 6blate ſperiod, ſuch as is the figure of the earth. | 


of the HEAVENLY BODIES. 


15 form a juſt conception of the Heavenly Bodies we muſt 
J ſuppoſe them to be viewed from the ſun. In this ſitua- 
tion the ſtars would appear as ſo many bright ſpots of different 
magnitude- and ſplendour fixed in a concave ſphere, always 
remaining at the ſame diſtance from one another: and the 
planets, as ſo many lucid orbs, moving among the fixed ſtars 
with different degrees of velocity, and completing their revo- 
lutions in different periods; but each of them always in the 
fame ſpace of time. The planets would alſo appear of very 
different bulks, and fome of them to be accompanied by ſmaller 


bodies always moving round them. 


I. The PLANETS and their SATELLITES. 


Ir we ſuppoſe a ſpectator at the ſun capable of diſcovering 
the diſtances of the planets, they will appear to move in differ- 
ent orbits 3. thus, Mercury, Venus, the Earth attended by the 


80 


moon, and Mars. { See fig. 4.) 


ng 
er- 


he 
80 


So Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium ſidus, in much larger 
circles; which will be better underſtood by means of a plane- 
tarium. c | | ö . : 

The orbits of the planets, however, are not exactly circular, 
nor in the ſame plane, as they are uſually repreſented in a dia- 
gram, or by a planetarium, but elliptical, and croſſing each 


other obliquely in different parts of the heavens. So that if 


we take the plane of the earth's orbit or of the ecliptic, as a 
ſtandard, and ſuppoſe it to be continued every way, the paths 
of the other planets will be differently inclined towards it. 

The points where the orbit of any planet interſects the 
plane of the ecliptic are called its nodes ; and a ſtraight line be- 
tween theſe points, the line of the nodes. - e 
The orbits of all the planets are in ſuch a poſition, that one 
of their foci coincides with the centre of the ſun ; thus, let the 


ellipſe A D ad (ſee fig. 3.) repreſent. the orbit of a et, F 


will be the centre of the ſun. 


The diſtance between the centre of the ſun and the centre of 
the orbit, is called the EccenTRiciTy of the planet, as FC. 
In every revolution the planet approaches once to the ſun, 
and once recedes from it. The point in which it is at the 
greateſt diſtance, is called its APHELIUM or on; as, 4; the 
point in which it is at the leaſt diſtance, the PrRIHRLIUn: 


as, A. Theſe points at the ends of the greater axis are called 
the aPsIDEs or auger of the planet, and hence the greater axis 
is ſometimes called he line of the aphdes. 

That diſtance of a planet from the ſun is called its mean diſ- 


tance, which is equally different from the greateſt and the leaſt; 


as, at D or d, the extremities of the ſmaller axis. 1 
Although the centre of the ſun be commonly reckoned 

point round which the planets revolve, yet that is not ſtrictly 

true; for the ſun himſelf not only turns on his axis, but is 


agitated by a ſmall motion round what is called 2% centre 7 | 


gravity of the whole ſyſtem. _ a 


. - 


A planet moves with different degrees of velocity in differ- 


ent parts of its orbit. The nearer it is to the ſun, the ſwifter is 
its motion. 'Thus the earth takes almoſt eight days more to 


run through the northern half of the ecliptic, when it is far- 


theſt from td ſun, than it does to paſs through the ſouthern ; 


ſo that our ſummer is that much longer than the ſummer of 


the other hemiſphere, which, in the ſpace of 4000 years, 
amounts to more than 87 years. And hence alſo among other 
reaſons, the temperature of places in the higher northern 0 
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Went is much more - mild than in the correſpondent W 


latitudes. \ 
The more diſtant the planets are from the ſun, the flower 


they move in their orbits; fo that the periodical times of their 
xevolutions are preater, both on account. of the largeneſs of 


their orbit and the ſlowneſs of their motion. 

By the obfervation of certain ſpots on the ſurface of en 
it has been diſcovered, that beſides their motion round the ſun 
each of them moves round its axis f in the ſame manner Wet the 
earth. 


A ball whirled 9050 the hand into the open air turns round 
upon a line within itſelf, while it moves forward; ſuch a line 


as this is meant when we ſpeak of the axis of a planet. 

The earth and the other planets move round the fun as they 
do round their axis, from welt to eaſt. 

None of the planets, in any part of their orbits, recede far- 
ther from the ecliptic on either ſide than 8 degrees; ſo that the 
breadth of the zodiac is only 16 degrees. 

The axis of the earth is inclined 23+ degrees to the ine of 
its orbit : and conſequently goes that far north and ſouth of 


the equinoCtial line: hence the obliquity of the ecliptic. This 
_ obliquity is found to be now above the third part of a degree 


leſs than it was in the time of Ptolemy, which is aſcribed 


to the force of the attraction of the ſun and alſo of the moon 
upon the earth. 


The ſame attrad ion of the ſun and moon on the earth cauſes 
it to be 50 ſeconds later every year of coming round to the ſame 
point in the equator, or, as it is called, to the eguinoctial point, 
than it did the year before. So that all the ſtars annually ſhift 
50 ſeconds forward before the apparent place of the ſun; which 
is called the PRECESSION OF THE EQINOXES, the retrogradation 


of the fo ftitial and equinoflial points, the progreſſion or movement 


of the fiars in longitude ; and makes a degree in 72 years about 
31 degrees ſince the time of Meton, the inventor of the cycle 
of the moon or the golden number, about 2224 years ago. 
Thus the conſtellations, in which the ſun at that time ſeemed 
to move at the vernal equinox, or at any other time of the year, 
have now got near 31 degrees forward; thoſe which then were 
in Aries, are now in Taurus, &c. and the ſtars, which ſet at 


any particular ſeaſon of the year in the time of men for in- 


ſtauce, now ſet at a different time. 
The annual motion of the earth round the ſun makes the 
{fars appear to go round the earth in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 


ſeconds; ſo that if we obſerve this night, when any ſtar 8 60r8 
in 


cd ov 


— 7 
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behind a chimney or corner of a houſe at a little diſtance, the 
ſame ſtar will diſappear next night 3 minutes 56 ſeconds ſoon- 


er, the ſecond night 7 minutes 5 2 ſeconds ſooner, and ſo on 
through the year: ſo that in 365 days, as meaſured by the 


return of the ſun to the meridian, there are 366 days as mea- 


ſured by the ſtars returning to it. The former are called ſolar . 
days, and the latter ſidereal. Hence in 365 days the earth 
turns 366 times round its axis; and therefore, as a turn of 
the earth on its axis completes a /iderea/ day, there muſt be one 
fidereal day more in a year than the number of ſolar days; one 
day being loſt with refpedt to the number of ſdlar days in a. 
year, by the planets going round the ſun;. juſt as it would 


be loſt to a traveller, who in going round the earth would loſe - 


one day by following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun z 
and conſequently would reckon one day leſs at his return, than 
than thoſe who remained all the while at the place from which 
he ſet out. 5 „ ; G "44d 
The earth's motion on its axis being perfectly uniform, and 
equal at all times of the year, the ſidereal days are always pre- 
ciſely of an equal length; and ſo would the ſolar or natural 
days alſo be, if the earth's orbit were a perfect circle, or its 
axis perpendicular to its orbit. But the earth's diurnal motion 
on an inclined axis, and its annual motion in an elliptic orbit, 
cauſe the ſun's apparent motion in the heavens to be un- 
equal. For ſometimes he takes more than 24 hours to perform 
a revolution from the meridian to the meridian, and ſometimes. 
leſs, according to a well-regulated clock. So that time ſhewn. 
by an equally going clock and a true ſun-dial is never the ſame, 
but at four times of the year. From the 24th December till 
the 15th of April, the clock goes before the ſun; from that 
time till the 16th June the ſun will be before the clock; from 
thence till the 31ſt Auguſt the clock will be before the ſun, and 
r to the 24th December the ſun will be faſter than 
the clock. = Fe | 5 
The difference between the time ſhewn by a well- regulated 
clock and a true ſun-dial is called the equation of time. ; 
When we ſpeak of the ſun as moving in the ecliptic, the 
diſtance which he has gone at any time from his apogee, or. 
fartheſt point from the earth, till he return to it again, is called 
is mean anomaly ; and is reckoned in ſigns and degrees, al- 
lowing 30 degrees to a ſign. When the ſun's anomaly is lefs 
than 6 ſigns, the ſolar noon precedes the clock noon; and when 
more, the contrary. 1 ge oa „„ 
| | Thus 
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9 Thus neither the days nor hours, as meaſured by the ſun's 


apparent motion, are of an equal length; owing, iſt, to the 


unequal progreſſion of the eatth through her orbit, as. ſhe takes 
near eight days more to run through the northern part of the 


cecliptic than the ſouthern; and 2dly, to the obliquity of the 


ecliptic to the equator, on which laſt we meaſure time; as 

equal portions of the one do not correſpend to equal portions 

of the other, which may be illuſtrated on any globe. 
The ſatellites of the planets cannot be ſeen without a teleſcope, 


although ſome of them are ſuppoſed to be bigger than the earth. 


The ſatellites revolve round the planets and attend them in 
their otbits, as the moon does the earth. According to theit re- 
ſpective diſtances from the primary planet, they are divided into 

firſt, ſecond, third, &c. The neareſt is called the rfl, and ſo on. 


The periods of their revolutions are; of the moon 29 days, 


12 hours, 44 minutes: of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter, 1 d. 
18 h. 36 m,—of the ſecond, 3 d. 13 h. 15 m.—of the third, 
15 5 3 h. 59 m. of the fourth or outermoſt, 16 d. 18 h. 3 m. 
The firſt ſatellite or moon of Saturn goes round him in 1d. 
21 h. 19 m.; the ſecond in 2 d. 17 h. 40 m.; the third, in 


4d. 12 h. 25 m.; the fourth, in 15 d. 22 h. 41 m.; and the 


fiſth, in 79 d. 7 h. 48 m. | 
The point in which the moon is at her greateſt diſtanee 
from the centre of the earth, is called her APOGEE, Abo- 
geum or Apogeon ; at her leaſt. poſſible diſtance, her PER[- 
GEE, or Perigeum : which names anciently, when the earth 
. was conſidered as the centre of the ſyſtem, were applied to 
the ſun and all the planets. OR CT 
The planets, when viewed from the earth, appear to be 
continually changing their places, both with reſpect to the 
ſtars and one another; whence their name, PLANET A, 
Sidera errantia vel vagantia, planets or wandering ftars. They 
feem ſometimes to be going forwards, ſometimes backwards, 
and at other times to be ſtationary. 


When a planet appears to move according to the order of 
the ſigns of the Zodiac, its motion is ſaid to be Direct, or 
IN CONSEQUENTIA ; but when its apparent motion is contrary 
to the order of the ſigns, it is ſaid to be RETROGRADE, of 

IN ANTECEDENTIA, Fr _ BE 
The place in the heavens that any planet appears in, when 


viewed from the centre of the earth, is called its GEoCENTRIC 


PLACE; when ſuppoſed to be ſeen from the centre of the 
| ſun, its HRLTIOcEWTRIC Lac. When two planets are ſeen 


together in the ſame ſign of the Zodiac, and equally adranced 
7 i . ; 4 
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in it, they are ſaid to be in cugjungien. But when they are 


in oppoſite ſigns of the zodiac, they are ſaid to be in 
tion. Thus a planet is ſaid to be in oppoſition to the-ſun, oo 


the earth is between the ſun and the planet. 


The light which each planet reflects has a particular tinge, 


whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed from one another. Plin. ii. 18. 


Mercury emits a bright white light. He keeps ſo near the 


ſun that he is very ſeldom viſible ; and that only for a ſhort 
time, a little before ſun-rife or after ſun-ſet, his motion is ſo 
ſwift. Tn bes | 
Venus is the moſt beautiful ſtar in the heavens, known. b 

the names of Lucifer or Phoſphirus, the morning ſtar, and Heſ= 
perus or Veſper, the evening itar. She apparently recedes much 
farther from the ſun than Mercury; but, like him, always ap- 
pears, according to the part of her orbit the is in, either in the 
eaſt before the ſun riſes, or in the weſt after he ſets ; and never 
the contrary. V 8 

Mercury and Venus are ſometimes ſeen paſſing over the diſk 
of the ſun like round dark ſpots. | 

Mars is of a red fiery colour, giving a much duller light 
than Venus, though he ſometimes appears equal to her in ſize. 
He 1s not limited in his motions like Venus and Mercury ; but 
appears ſometimes' very near the ſun, ſometimes at a great diſ- 


riſes. So Jupiter and Saturn; Jupiter ſhines with a bright 
white light, Saturn with a pale faint one. 'The motion of Sa= 
turn among the fixed ſtars is ſo flow, that unleſs carefully ob- 
ſerved for ſome time he will ſeem not to move at all. 


ance of a teleſcope. x TE 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter appear of different magnitude at 
different times, owing to the nature of their motion and of that 


of it they could not explain. — | | 
The planets and their ſatellites are opaque bodies, which 
ſhine only by reflecting the light of the ſun. Hence they ex- 
hibit different appearances or phaſes in different parts of their 
courſe, and when they fall into the ſhadows of one another 


e comes between us and the ſun, becauſe her dark fide is 

then towards us. e e ae Et 
When the moon appears to be in the ſame place of the hea- 
vens with the ſun, ſhe is-ſaid to be in conjunction; when in an 
oppoſite part to the ſun, in oppoſition ; and when a quarter of 
| 0 6 a circle 


tance from him, riſing when the ſun ſets, or ſetting when he 


The Georgium Sidus cannot be perceived without the aſſiſt· 


of the earth. This was obſerved by the ancients, but the cauſes 


they are obſcured or eclipſed. Thus the moon diſappears when 


il 
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à circle diſtant from him, in quadrature. The conjunction and 


- oppoſition of the moon are termed SrZVJOIES or SYZGIEs, 
and the line where theſe conjunctions and oppoſitions happen, 
the line of the Syzygres. | N . 
As ſhe moves forward in her orbit from the ſun, we gradu- 
ally ſee more and more of her enlightened ſide, till ſne comes 
to be oppoſite to the ſun, and then ſhe appears with a round 
illumined orb, which we call the full moon. During the other 
half of her courſe ſhe gradually ⁊ubanes or decreaſes, till her 
next conjunction with the ſun, when ſhe diſappears, as be- 
tore. © by 637 88 
During the firſt quarter of the moon, ſhe appears in the form 
of a ſemicircle with its circumference turned towards the weft; 
during the laſt quarter, towards the eaſt ; ſometimes in an 
_ erect poſition ;3 ſometimes inclining according to her ſituation 
with reſpect to the ſun. CHA 5 
I be earth reflects the light of the ſun upon the moon in the 
ſame manner that the moon does upon the earth. Hence 
ariſes that dim light which is obſerved in the old and new moons, 
when the illuminated fide of the earth is turned towards the 
moon; whereby, beſides the bright and ſhining horns, we 


can, although but darkly, perceive the reſt of her body between 


them. | 
The moon turns round her axis in'the ſame time that ſhe 
moves round the earth; hence ſhe always preſents the ſame 
face to us. But from the inequality of her motion round the 
earth, as being performed in an ellipſe, a ſmall ſegment is ob- 
| ſerved by a teleſcope on the eaſtern and weſtern limb, to appear 
and difappear by turns, as if her body vibrated to and fro, which 
is called the moon's /bration. | 1 85 
When the moon has gone an eighth of her orbit from her 
conjunction with the ſun, a quarter of her enlightened ſide is 
towards the earth, and ſhe appears horned, or in the form of 2 
creſcent, and is ſaid to be in the firſt octant. When ſhe has 


gone a quarter of her orbit, one half of her enlightened fide i: 


towards the earth, which is called a'half-moon ; and then ſhe 
is ſaid to be in quadrature, or a quarter od. When the greateſt 
part of the moon is enlightened, ſhe is faid to be gibbow. 

The diſk of the moon is divided into luminous and obſcure 
parts; the former are thought to reſemble land and the latter 
ſeas; but ſome think the moon has no ſeas, and conſequent!y 
no rain nor clouds. The fame diverſity of opinion exiſted 
—_— the ancients, Cic. Acad. Quæſt. ii. 39. Plutarch. d. 

. | 7 C4 | | | 
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_ © When the moon is viewed through a teleſcope, eſpecially 
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at 
her increaſe or decreaſe, mountains and cavities are evidently 


perceived; and in April 1787, Dr. Herſchel obſerved ſome» 
thing like volcanoes in three different place. 


The moon, from ſeveral appearances, is thought to be ſur- 
rounded by an atmoſphere; but this, by others, is denied. ; 
It is generally believed that the moon riſes about fifty minutes 
every day later than the preceding. But this takes place only near 
the equator. In places of conſiderable latitude there is a re- 
markable difference, eſpecially in harveſt-time. Here the au- 
tumnal moons riſe very ſoon after ſun-ſet for ſeveral evenings 
together, and at the polar circles from the firſt to the third quar- 
ter. 'Thus they are ſupplied with almoſt. conſtant moonlight in 
the ſun's abſence at the poles, for that time the winter moon 
ſhines without ſetting. Theſe appearances are owing to the 
particular poſition of the moon's orbit; which occaſions alſo ſe- 
veral other apparent irregularities in her motion. When the 
moon comes between the earth and the ſun, ſhe appears to 
cover a part or the whole of the ſun's body, and he is then ſaid 
to undergo an eclipſe ; although properly his rays are only inter- 
cepted from that part of the earth on which the moon's ſha- 
dow falls. When the earth comes between the ſun and the 
moon, the moon falls into the earth's ſhadow ; and having no 
light of her own, ſhe ſuffers a real ec/zp/e from the interception 
of the ſun's rays. 5 1 5 25 

Not only the figure and motion, but alſo the comparative 
magnitude of the ſun, moon, and earth, is proved ſrom the 
phaſes and eclipſes of the mooon-.1 7 | : 

An eclipſe of the ſun never happens but at the change. of 
the moon, and of the moon only at full moon. + + 

If the moon always moved in. the plane of the ecliptic, we 
ſhould have an eclipſe of the ſun at every change, and of the 


moon at every full. But this is not the caſe. The orbit of the 


moon is inclined to that of the earth 55 degrees; or, as it is 
otherwiſe expreſſed, one half of the moon's orbit is elevated 
57 degrees above the ecliptic, or goes that far north of it; and 
the other half is as much depreſſed below the ecliptic, or goes 


that far ſouth of it. Hence the moon, every revolution ſhe 


makes round the earth, or every month, interſects the ecliptic 
in two points, called her nodes. The point where ſhe goes 


north of the ecliptic into north latitude, is called her gſcending 


node, and marked thus M; the point where ſhe goes ſouth of 
the ecliptic, or into ſouth latitude, her deſcending node, and 
marked thus J; a Rraight line between theſe points is called 
the line of the moon's ticdes. WE inttooo) oor wor, Murs wa Dom MOMeY 
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As the moon every month not ares rom ip about the eafth, 
| but alſo advances fo far along with the earth, in her orbit 
round the ſun, ſhe muſt move more than once round the 
| earth, before ſhe comes again in conjunction with the ſun, 
Hence the time between one conjunction and the next that fol. 
lows it, or between two new moons, commonly called a Lu. 
nation or Synodical month, is about two days five hours longer 
than the time in which the moon performs one entire revolution 
round the earth, called a periodic month. © To 
The moon's place in her orbit is always changing with 
reſpec to the ecliptic. . Her nodes go backwards, or contrary 
to the earth's annual motion, 193 degrees every year; ſo that 
in this manner they ſhift through all the degrees of the ecliptic, 
contrary to the order of the ſigns, in 18 years and 225 days; 
when the moon comes to be in the ſame place, or the line of 
her nodes comes to be in the ſame direction, with reſpect to the 
fixed ſtars, or with reſpect to the ecliptic, as before. This gave 
occaſion to Meton's famous cycle of the moon. (See p. 14.) 

| When in this progreſs the moon is leſs than ſeventeen de- 
grees from either node at the .time of her conjunction with 
the ſun, her ſhadow falls more or leſs upon the earth, as ſhe 
is more or leſs within that limit; and thus occaſions a total or 
partial eclipſe of the ſun, When ſhe is leſs than twelve de- 
grees from either node at the time of oppoſition, ſhe goes 
through a greater or leſs portion of the earth's ſhadow, as ſhe 
is more or leſs within this limit : and thus appears to us to be 
more or leſs eclipſed. Hence the diverſity of eclipſes at dif- 

ferent times; and hence alſo we have ſo many new and full 
moons without eclipſes. 1 155 . 

All opaque bodies, when illuminated by the rays of the ſun, 
caſt, a ſhadow from them, which is encompaſſed by a PExuu- 
BRA, or thinner ſhadow, that grows larger and larger as wc 
recede from the body. This cauſes the moon in an eclipſe to 
Joſe her light gradually; which is not perceptible at firſt, but 
as ſhe goes into the darker part of the penumbra, ſhe grows 
paler and paler, till ſhe become quite obſcured. The penumbra, 
where it is contiguous to the ſhadow, is ſo dark that it is dif- 
ficult to diſcover the one from the other. When the moon's 
centre paſſes through that of the ſhadow, it is called a total and 
central eclipſe. The moon enters the weſtern part of the ſhadow, 
with the eaſtern part of her limb, and leaves it contrariwiſe , 


The Romans ſuperſtitiouſly imagined that the "Dany "SIG ectivle was under ” 
power of ſome charms or incantations, from which the would be relieved by the ſoun 
of trumpets, or beating on brazen veſſels, Juvenal. vis 441. Ovid. Met. 3. 207. I 


: Pliny," _ * 


lt has been imagined that the ſhadow of the earth termi- 
nates in a point which does not reach ſo far as the moon; and 
that properly ſhe is eclipſed by the ſhadow not of the earth, but 
of the earth's atmoſphere. Hence it is that the moon is viſible 
in an eclipſe. But this appearance is more juſtly attributed to 
ſome of the rays of light being refracted by paſſing through the 
earth's atmoſphere. . i | 
The number of eclipſes, either of the ſun or moon, viſible in a 
year, cannot be leſs than two, nor more than ſeven ; they are 
uſually four, rarely more than fix. Eclipſes of the ſun are more 
frequent than of the moon, yet more of the latter are viſible than, 
of the former, becauſe eclipſes of the moon are ſeen from al 
parts of that hemiſphere of the earth which is next to her, but 
the ſun's eclipſes are viſible only to that ſmall portion of the 
hemiſphere next to him, whereon the moon's ſhadow falls. 
Eclipſes are of great uſe in determining exactly the time of 
paſt events. Hence Sir Iſaac Newton was led to compoſe his 
chronology. _ | 4 3 
Lunar eclipſes are particularly uſeful in determining the longi- 
tude of places; thus, if a lunar eclipſe is known to begin or end 
at London exactly at midnight, and is ſeen at another place at 
ten at night, that other place is 30 degrees weſt of London: If 
at two in the morning, the place is 30 degrees eaſt of London. 
But as it is not eaſy to aſcertain the preciſe moment either of 
the beginning or end of a lunar eclipſe, recourſe has been had 
for determining the longitude of places to the eclipſes of Jupi- 
ter's ſatellites, which diſappear ſo inſtantaneouſly as they enter 
| Jupiter's ſhadow, and emerge ſo ſuddenly out of it, that the ob- 
ſervation may be made to a ſecond of time. The firſt or neareſt 
ſatellite to Jupiter is found to be moſt advantageous for this 
purpoſe, becauſe its immerſions and emerſions are moſt frequent, 
By obſerving theſe, the longitude of places may be very exactly 
aſcertained on land, but not ſo at ſea, becauſe the rolling of the 
ſhip prevents all nice teleſcopic obſervations. - „ 
It has been obſerved, ſince the invention of teleſcopes, that 
the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites are ſeen 16 minutes ſooner, 
when the earth is neareſt to Jupiter, than when it is fartheſt 
from him; which ſhows that light takes 16 minutes to move 
through a ſpace equal to the width or diameter of the earth's 
orbit, which is about 190 millions of miles; and conſequently 
it muſt take 8 minutes in coming from the ſun to the earth; 
as the ſun is nearly in the centre of the eaxth's orbit; that is, 
2 the half of 190 millions of miles, or 95 millions of miles 
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from the earth. So that light moves 11,855,000 miles in 2 
minute; that is, more than a million of times ſwifter than 2 
cannon ball, which is computed to move at the rate of 480 
miles in an hour, or eight miles in a minute. Clan = 


TIDES. 


Tat Tides are produced chiefly by the attraction of the 
moon, Cic. divin. ii. 14. and partly by that of the ſun; [cauſa 
in ſale lunaque, Plin. ii. 97. ſ. 99.) The flux and reflux of the 
tide C «ffs acceſſus et receſſus ) take place twice every 24 hours 
co minutes, which is a complete /unar day, or the time of the 
moon's revolving round the earth, from the meridian to the 
meridian again. 3 „„ | 

When the tides riſe higher than ordinary, they are called 
ſpring tides ; when lower than ordinary, neap tides. Both hap- 
pen twice every month ; the former at new and full moon, 
when the force of the ſun and moon act in conjunction on 
the waters of the ſea; and the latter when the moon is in 
quadrature, and the influence of her attraction is diminiſhed 
by the oppoſite influence of the ſun. The tides riſe higheſt 
near the equator, and are more perceptible at the' mouths of 
rivers than in the open ſea. The greateſt height to which the 
' tide is known to riſe“, is at the mouth of the river Indus, where 
it riſes above 30 feet. Hence we may eaſily conceive the aſto- 
niſhment of the ſoldiers of Alexander at this appearance, which 
they had never before ſeen, &c. Curt. 9.29. For in thoſe ſeas 
which come far up into the land, and are joined to the ocean 
only by a narrow ſtrait, as the Mediterranean, with which alone 
they were acquainted, the tides are ſcarcely perceptible. 
Although the cauſe of the tides was known to the ancients, 
yet it was firſt rationally explained by Kepler, and more fully 
illuſtrated by Newton, who, with his uſual ſagacity, ſolved ſe · 
yeral difficulties on this ſubject, which formerly were thought 
inexplicable. EEE A | 
* By the motion of the tides the waters of the ſea are kept 
from putrefaction, and thus thoſe myriads of animals it contains 
are preſerved. Although the tides ſeem to fluctuate on the ſea- 
ſhores, yet in the great ocean the waters have a conſtant motion 
weſtwards, following the courſe of the moon, which has been 


jn the bay of Fundy in North America, it riſes from 45 to 60 feet. Ser P. 685. 
In ſome places of the Briftol channel the tide riſes 42 feet, and ſometimes more. 
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obſerved by navigators. in various places, particularly in thoſe 
ſtraits which join one ocean to another. | Ht 


Beſides this general motion of the ſea, there are others pe- 


culiar to certain parts of it, called currents. There is one 


along the coaſt of Guinea, from weſt to eaſt, ſo ſtrong, that 
a paſſage, which, with the current, is gone in two days, is 
with difficulty performed in fix weeks againſt it. This current 
deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips before mariners were acquainted with 
it, either by driving them on rocks and ſhoals, or detaining 
them till the crews periſhed by famine. This current, however, 
does not extend above fourteen miles from ſhore. There are 
alſo ſtrong currents between Madagaſcar and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in ſeveral other parts. But the moſt remarkable is 
that in the ſtraits of Gibraltar, from the ocean into the Medi-, 
terranean. For conſidering the number of large rivers which 
are continually running into that ſea, we ſhould naturally ex- 
pect a ſtrong current from it into the Atlantic. But the con- 


trary is the caſe : To explain which, an under current has been 


ſuppoſed, which carries as much or more water into the Atlan- 
tic, than the upper current carries from it. Some explain it 
by evaporation, and others by a ſubterraneous communication 
with the Red Sea. But the real cauſe ſeems not to be yet 
thoroughly underſtood, N | NE 


u. Of the FIXED STARS. | 


Tux apparent motion of the ſtars, and their different altitude, 
are occaſioned. by the diurnal motion of the earth, and the dif- 
ferent poſition of a ſpectator on its ſurface. Lucan. ix. 540. 

Although the fixed ſtars keep their relative places with re- 


| ſped to each other, yet they change their ſituation very much 


with reſpe& to us; ſome riſing, others ſetting ; ſame deſcrib» 
ing large circles, others ſmall; ſome going over our heads, 
others juſt riſing above the horizon, and then diſappearing. 
Some ſtars neither riſe nor ſet, but ſeem to turn round one 
immoyeable point, near. which is placed a fingle ſtar, called the 
north pole, or polar tar. This ſtar appears more or leſs eleva- 
ted above the horizon, according to the part of the earth 


from which it is viewed. As we go north it gradually riſes, and 


if we could reach the north pole of the earth, the polar ſtar 
would appear directly over our heads, and we ſhould ſee only 
the ſtars of the northern hemiſphere, none of which would 
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erer fet; but they would all appear to move round in eireles 
parallel to the horizon; whence this is called a PARALLEL 
: SPHERE. ; h 7255 2 CER 1 1 f 

As we go ſouth, the polar ſtar gradually finks, till we reach 
the equator, when it ,appears in the horizon, There we ſee 
the ſtars of both hemiſpheres, all of them riſing and ſetting 
perpendicularly to the horizon; ſo that, like the fun, 
they are exactly 12 hours abore the horizon, and 12 hours 
below it; and the whole ſtarry heavens reſemble a large con- 
cave ſphere, beſpangled with ſtars moving round two immove- 
able points, which like the ends of an axis remain fixed in the 
horizon. Hence this is called a RIGHT SPHERE ; and to 
have a juſt. conception of the ſtarry firmament, a ſpeCtator 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to be placed in this fituation.  _ 
When we croſs the equator, and go ſouthwards, the north 
pole ſtar diſappears, and then gradually, as we advance, the 
ſtars next to it. The ſouth pole proportionally rifes, and the 
ſtars round it, which are all at ſome diſtance from the pole ; 
fo that none of them has got the name of the ſouth polar ſtar, 
as in the north. | Dy PACs iy 

In every other part of the earth, except at the equator and 
the poles, the ſtars ſeem to riſe and ſet obliquely, with re- 
ſpect to the horizon; whence this is called an OBLIQUE 
SEHERE, „ ' 

The fixed ſtars have been diſtributed by aſtronomers into 
certain parcels called CONSTELLATIONS ; and the number 
of viſible ſtars in each, with their poſition and magnitude, aſ- 

certained. AT | 7 . | 

The ſtars, from their different apparent ſize, are divided into 
fix claſſes. The largeſt and brighteſt are called ſtars of the 
it magnituge ; thoſe next in luſtre and brightneſs, are called 
ſtars of the ſecond magnitude ; and ſo on, till we come to thoſe of 
the fixth or ſeventh magnitude, which are the ſmalleſt that can 
be difcerned with the naked eye. 355 . 
_ Thoſe ſtars which cannot be ſeen without the aſſiſtance of 


15 glaſſes, are called TELESCOPIC STARS. 


The number of ſtars viſible at once in either hemiſphere, 
with the naked eye, do not exceed 1000; in both hemiſpheres, 
or in the whole heavens, 2000. 1 | 
The firſt perſon who numbered the ſtars, and reduced them 
to order, was Hipparchus, a native of. Rhodes, about 120 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. (See p. 19. 
- The number of the ancient conſtellations was 48, including, 
azecording to Hipparchys, 1022 ftars: 12 — ang 


[ 


Zodiac; 21 north of it, or in the northern region; and 1 ; 


ſouth of it, or in the ſouthern region. 


Such ſtars as were not included in any of theſe, were called 


unformed ſtars. Modern aſtronomers have added 14 conſtella- 
tions in the ſouthern. region, made up chiefly of ſtars unknown 
to the ancients; and one conſtellation in the northern region. 
Hevelius compoſed 10 conſtellations out of the unformed f 
The ancients gave various names to the different conſtella- 


tions, the reaſons of which are involved in fable. See Ovid. 
Faſt. & Manil. Afir. | . ' 


The conſtellations of the Zodiac, and the ſtars contained 
each, e to Flamſtead, are as follow: | 
1. Aries, the Ram, 66 8. Scorprus, the Scorpion, 44 


in 


2. Taurus, the Bull, 141 9. Sagittarius, the Archer, 69 


3. Gemini, the Twins, 85 10. Capricornus, the Coat, 51 

4. Cancer, the Crab, 83 | 11. Aquarius, the Water- 

5. Leo, the Lion, 95 bearer, | 108 

6. Virgo, the Virgin, 110 | 12, Piſces, the Fiſhes, - 113 

7. Libra vel Chele, the Th Rea Ss 
Balance or Scales, 51 


The firſt fix are called the northern ſigns, the laſt ix the- 


ſouthern, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, Aries, Taurus, and 
Gemini, are called the aſcending ſigns; the other ſix, the de- 


ſcending ſigns“. ; . 
Ihe ancient conſtellations north of the Zodiac, or in the 


northern region, are, Co | n 

Urſa Minor, the Leſſer Bear, containing 24 ſtars; Urſa Ma- 
or, the Greater Bear, 87; Draco, the Dragon, 80; Cepheus, 
a King of Ethiopia, father to Andromeda, 35: -Bootes Ardto- 
phjlax, the keeper of the Bear, 54; Corona Borealis vel Sep- 
tentrionalis, the Northern Crown, 21; Hercules, or Engoni/es, 
the Man on his knees, 113; Tyra, the Harp, 21; Cygnus, the 
Swan, 81; Caſſiopc;a, the wife of Cepheus, and mother of 
Andromeda, repreſented as fitting in a chair, 55; Perſeus, the 
deliverer and huſband of Andromeda, with the head of Medu- 
ſa, 593 Auriga, the Waggoner, 66; Ophinchus, Anguitenens, 


or Serpentarius, the Man who holds the Serpent, 743 Serpent, 
the Serpent, 64 ; Sagitta, the Arrow, 18; Aguila, the Eagle, 
71; Delphinus, the Dolphin, 18; Equulens vel Eguiſectio, the 
Horſe's Head, 10;  Peg4ſus vel Equus, the Flying Horſe, 89; 


AndrimPda, 66; Triangilum, the triangle, 15. 


* Libra anciently was not ranked the Gone: Fires . 5 3 
Ovid. n e among ils irge G. i 33 et in ke 
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90 : Fixed Start. 
The ancient conſtellations in the ſouthern region are, 
Cetus, Priftis, Piftris vel Piſtrix, the Whale, to which An- 
dromeda was expoſed, and from which ſhe was freed by Per- 
ſeus, 97; Orion, a famous hunter, of enormous ſize, 78; Eri- 
Anus fluvius, the river Eridanus or Po in Italy, 84; Lepus, the 
Hare, 19; Canis Major, the Greater Dog, 31; Canis Minor, 
the Leſſer Dog, 14; Argo navis, the ſhip Argo, 64; Hydra, 
the Water Serpent of Lerna, 60; Crater, the Cup, 31; Cor- 
vu, the Crow, 9; Centaurus, the Centaur, 35; Lupus, the 
Wolf, 24; Ara, the Altar, 9; Corona Auftralis, the Southern 
Crown, 12; Piſcis Auſtralis, the Southern Fiſh, 24. 
The new ſouthern conſtellations, moſtly inviſible to us who 
live fo far north, are, 5 Fe hy | | 
Columbo Noachi, Noah's Dove, 10; Robur Carolinum, the 
Royal Oak, or 1 Charles's Oak, a name contrived by Hal- 
ley in memory of the oak which ſaved Charles II. 10; Grus, 
the Crane, 13; the Phenix, 13; Indus, the Indian, 12; Paw, 
the Peacock, 14; Apus vel Avis Indica, the Bird of Paradiſe, 
113; Apis vel Muſca, the Bee or Fly, 4; the Chameleon, 10; 
Triangulum Auſirale, the Southern Triangle, 5; Piſcis Volant; 
the Flying Fiſh, 6; Dorado vel X7ph:as, the Sword Fiſh, 6; Tou- 
an, the American Gooſe, 9; Hydrus, the Water Snake, 10. 
The new conſtellation in the Zodiac is, SEE 
Coma Berenices, Berenice's Hair, 4.3%, near the Lion's tail: 
and in the northern region, Antinous, near the Eagle, 
__ - The conſtellations made out of the unformed ſtars by Heve- 
hus are, 5 | t Ou 
The Lynx, 44, between Gemini and Urſa Major; Leo Mi- 
nor, the Leſſer Lion, between Leo and Urſa Mayor, 5 3; Afte- 
rion et Charas, vel Cor Caròli, the Greyhounds, between Ur/a 
Major and Bodter, 25; Cerberus et Ramus, Cerberus and the 
Branch, in the right hand of Hercules, 4; Vulpecila et Anſer, 
the Fox and the Gooſe, between the Swan and the Eagle, 355 
Scutum Sobieſki, Sobieſki's Shield, or the Croſs, 7, near Sagitta- 
rius; Lacerta, the Lizard, between Pegaſus and Cepheus, 10; 
Camelopardus, between Caſſiopeia and Urſa Major, 58; Me- 
roceres, the Unicorn, 31, near Canis Major, or the Greater 
Dog; Sextans Uraniæ, the Sextant of Urania, or the ſixth part 
of a circle, 41, near Hydra: To theſe add, Mount Adznilu, 
near the Serpent; Muſca, the Fly, and the leſſer Triangle, be- 
tween Aries and Perſeus. 5 | Ns 
In the number of {tars annexed to each conſtellation, and 
uſually marked on modern globes, are included a good many 
_ viſible only with a teleſcope. V 
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Some of the principal ſtars have got particular or proper 
names, as, Sirius, or the Dog Star, the largeſt and brighteſt of 


all the ſtars, in the mouth of the Greater Dog; Procyon, in the 
Leſſer Dog; Aldebaran, or the Bulls eye; Capella, or the Goat, 
in the Waggoner; Arcturus, between the legs of Bootes z 
Caftor and Pollux, two ſtars in Gemini Hædi, the Kids, two 


ſtars in Auriga near Capella: So certain cluſters of ſtars; as, 
Pleiades or the Seven Stars, in the Bulls neck; Hyades or Su- 


culæ, near the Bull's eye, &c. 3 TE, 

On moſt celeſtial globes or charts the ſtars in each conſtella- 
tion are diſtinguiſhed by the letters of the Greek and Roman 
alphabets, which mark them as exactly as proper names; the 


contrivance of J. Bayer, a 1603. The firſt letter of the Greek 


alphabet is affixed to the largeſt ſtar in each conſtellation ; the 
ſecond letter to the next, and ſo on. If there are more ſtars 
in the conſtellations than letters in the Greek alphabet, the re- 
mainder are marked with the letters of the Roman alphabet. 
-» There is a particular tract in the ſky of a whitiſh colour, 
which goes round the whole heavens, called Via lactea, the 
Galaxy or milky way; occafioned, it is thought, by an innu- 


the naked eye. 


merable multitude of ſtars placed in it, which are not viſible to 


— 


Beſides the milky way, there are many other parts of che 


heavens brighter than the reſt, called NzBuLz ; of which ve 


few are perceptible to the naked eye. Of theſe Dr. Herſchel 


has given a very large catalogue, Only 103 had. been aſcer- 


tained before. This eminent aſtronomer has alſo diſcovered | 
certain luminous points in the heavens, which, from their uni- 
form and vivid light, he calls planetary nebule. | 


All theſe nebulæ are ſuppoſed to be produced by the blended 


light of a vaſt number of ſmall ſtars, many of which have been 


diſcovered by means of the late improvements in teleſcopes 
whereby alſo the number of the ſtars has been found to be 
great beyond conception. We may form ſome idea of this 
from the calculation of the fame accurate obſerver, that in one 
quarter of an hour there paſſed through the field of view of his 
teleſcope no leſs than 1 16,000 ſtars. 5 


Although the fixed ſtars appear to remain in the ſame ſitua- 


tion with reſpect to one another, yet many of them are found 
to undergo particular changes; and ſome aſtronomers think that 
all the ſtars have a certain motion, fimilar to that of the ſolar 


ſyſtem, which their diſtance prevents us from perceiving. 


ome ſtars known to the ancients are no longer to be ſeen, 


while new ones have been diſcovered. Some ſtars are found ts 
. 8 8 : 5 s 


have 
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ww Fixed Stars: 


have . periodical inereaſe and decreaſe of magnitude. Some 


new ſtars have appeared all at once with ſurpaſſing ſplendour, 


and in a ſhort time have entirely diſappeared; as that in the time 


of Hipparchus, which is ſaid to have indueed him to compoſe 

his catalogue of ſtars for the inſtruction of future obſervers. 
The firſt ſtar of this kind obſerved by the moderns was dif. 

covered in November 1572, and diſappeared March 1574. Se- 


veral others have ſince been obſerved. 


Some ſtars have been found to diſappear and appear again, 
and that at fixed periods, hence called re-apparent flars. A 
number of ſtars which appear ſingle to the naked eye, when 
viewed through a teleſcope, are found to conſiſt of two, three, 
or more ſtars. 7 3 | 

We may form ſome conception of the immenſe diſtance of 
the fixed ſtars from this conſideration ; that although the earth 


in moving round the ſun is 190 millions of miles nearer the 


fixed ſtars in one part of its, orbit than in the oppoſite, yet 
their magnitude and brightneſs, are not in the leaſt altered; and 
the polar ſtar, in every part of the earth's orbit, always ap- 
pears to us in the ſame poſition ; hence we. conclude, that the 
is but as an imperceptible 


: 0 D 


point, in compariſon of the diſtance of the fixed ſtars, 


The CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


Tux celeſtial globe is an artificial repreſentation of the hea- 


vens, on which the fixed ſtars, are marked according to their 


magnitude and fituation. This is not ſo juſt a repreſentation 
of the heavens; as the terreſtrial, globe is of, the earth; becauſe 
the ſtars are drawn upon a conyex ſphere, whereas they appear 
to us in a concave one. So that to have a, proper conception 
of the celeſtial globe, we muſt ſuppoſe the obſerver. placed in 
the centre, and the ſurface to be tranſparent ;z then, by turning 
on its axis, it will exhibit a juſt repreſentation of the apparent 
diurnal motion. of the heavens. © | 

The planers are not marked on the celeſtial globe, on account 


The circles on the celeſtial are much the ſame as on the ter- 


reſtrial globe. 


All circles that divide either globe into two halves are called 
the great circles of the ſphere, of which ſome are fixed and im- 
moveable, and therefore marked on the ſurface, of the globe, as 
the equator, (which on the celeſtial globe is always called the 


equinoFial, } 


- 
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djuinoBial,)and ecliptic ; others vary their place or poſition, 2e. 


cording to the fituation of the ſpectator; and therefore are 
called moveable circles, as the horizon and meridian. Such cir- 


cles as do not divide the globe into two equal parts are called 


leſſer circles; as the parallels of latitude, the tropics, and polar 
circles. 5 8 | Fea) : = 
Great circles paſſing through the zenith and nadir, and con- 


ſequently cutting the horizon at right angles, or ſtraight over, 
are called fecondaries to the horizon; vertical circles or azimuths. 


The vertical circle paſſing through the eaſt and weſt points 


of the horizon, is called the prime, vertical, or circle of eaft and 
The azimuth of any ſtar is an arc of the horizon, intercepted 
between the verticle circle paſſing through it, and the north-or 
ſouth point of the horizon. Thus, if a vertical circle paſſing 
through a ſtar cut the horizon in a point 70 degrees from the 


north, we ſay, the ſtar's azimuth is 70 degrees from the north, 


or 110 degrees from the ſouth. | ; 

The amplitude of a ſtar is the diſtance of its riſing or ſetting 
from the eaſt or weſt. The amplitude of a ſtar riſing is called 
ortive or oriental; ſetting, occaſive or occidental ; and both theſe 


t 


are called northern or ſouthern, as the ſtar riſes or ſets to the 


north or ſouth of the eaſt and weſt points. 

Amplitude denotes the bearing of the ſun or of a ſtar, with 
reſpect to eaſt or weſt, only at their riſing or ſetting ; but azi- 
muth ſhews their bearing with reſpect to eaſt and weſt at any 
time, either when above or under the horizon. e 

All leſſer circles parallel to the horizon are called its parallels, 
and with reſpect to the heavens, they are called almacanthers, 
or parallels F altitude. 5 5 „„ 

The altitude of a ſtar, or of any point in the heavens, is an 
arc of a vertical circle intercepted between the ſtar or point and 
the horizon. If the ſtar or point be upon the meridian, it is 
then called the meridian altitude. The complement of altitude, 
or what it wants of go degrees, is called zenith diſtance. 5 
The want of vertical circles and parallels of altitude on the 


pe is ſupplied by the quadrant of altitude, which being 


crewed to the braſs meridian in the zenith, and having its lower 


end put in between the globe and wooden horizon, may be 


turned about to any point required. The fducial or graduated 
edge repreſents the vertical circles, and the degrees marked on 


it deſcribe the parallels of altitude, — _ 
By altering the poſition of the globe, one kind of circles'may 
be made to repreſent or ſupply the place of another. I * 
2 | | 8 5 5 g 6 | | ; — 


r 


9 - Celeſtial Globes, 


the poles of the world be brought to the zenith and nadir, that 
is, in a parallel ſphere, the equinoctial will coincide with the hori- 
zon, the meridians will become vertical circles, and the paral- 
lels of declination will become alcamanthers, or parallels of al. 
titude. In like manner, if the poles of the ecliptic be brought 
to the zenith and nadir, the ecliptic will coincide with the 
horizon, the circles of longitude on the celeſtial globe will be- 
come vertical circles, and the parallets of latitude will become 
alcamanthers; for the latitude and longitude of ſtars are de- 
termined from the ecliptic. V | 
The longitude of the ſtars and planets is reckoned upon 
the ecliptic; the numbers beginning at the firſt point of Aries, 
or the vernal equinox, where the ecliptic croſſes the equator, 
and increaſing according to the order of the ſigns. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the ſun to be in the roth degree of Leo, we ſay, his lon- 
gitude or place is 4 ſigns, 10 degrees; becauſe he has already 
paſſed the 4 ſigns, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, and is 10 
degrees in the fifth. =; ES. 
The latitude of the ſtars and planets is determined by their 
| diſtance from the ecliptic, upon a ſecondary or great circle 
paſſing through its poles, and croſſing it at right angles. Twen- 
ty-four of theſe circular lines, which crofs the. ecliptic at 
right angles, 15 degrees from each other, are uſually marked 
on the celeſtial globe, meeting in two points, called the poles of 
the ecliptic. —Hence longitude and latitude on the celeſtial globe 
bears juſt the ſame relation to the ecliptic, as they do on the 
terreſtrial globe to the equator. ' > EL Oy 
As the longitude of places on the earth is meaſured by 
degrees upon the equator, counting from the firſt meridian; 
fo the longitude of the heavenly bodies is meaſured by degrees 
upon the ecliptic, counting from the firſt point of Aries. And 
as latitude on the earth is meaſured by degrees upon the meri- 
dian, counting from the equator, ſo the latitude of the heaven- 
ly bodies is meaſured by degrees upon a circle of longitude, 
counting either north or ſouth from the ecliptic. The ſun, 
therefore, has no latitude, being always in the ecliptic ; nor 
do we uſually ſpeak of his longitude, but of his place in the 
ecliptic, expreſſing it by ſuch a degree of ſuch a ſign, as, 5 
degrees of Taurus, inſtead of 35 degrees of longitude. _ 
The two points where the ecliptic crofles the equinoctial are 
called the eguinoctial points, and the firſt points of Cancer and 
Capricorn the /ol:tial points, The meridian paſſing through 
the equinoctial points is called the eguinoctial calure, through the 
ſolſtitial points the Wee colure. „ * be 
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The diſtance of any heavenly body from the equinoctial, 5 


meaſured upon the meridian, is called its declination. 1 
The ſun's declination, either north or ſouth, is the ſame as 
the latitude of the place to which he is then vertical. There- 
fore, all parallels of declination on the celeſtial globe are the 
ſame as parallels of latitude on the terreſtrial. 587 858 | 
That which is called longitude on the terreſtrial globe is call- 
ed RIGHT ASCENSION on the celeſtial, namely, the diſtance of 
the ſun or ſtars-from the firſt point'of Aries, counted on the 
equinoCtial. Aſtronomers alſo ſpeak of ob/ique aſcenſion and de- 


 ſeenſon, by which is meant the diſtance of that point of the 


equinoCtial from the firſt point of Aries, which riſes or ſets at the 
ſame time that the ſun or ſtar riſes or ſets. Or thus, the right 
aſcenſin of the ſun or of a ſtar is that point of the equinoctial 
which comes to the meridian with the ſun or ftar : oblique 
aſcenſion is that point of the equinoctial which riſes or ſets with - 
the ſtar. Aſcenſional difference is the difference between right 
and oblique aſcenſion. The ſun's aſcenſional difference turn- 
ed _ time, is juſt ſo much as he riſes before or after fix 
o'clock. | e | TIT 


The celeſtial globe is reFified, when it is put in that poſition 
in which it may repreſent exactly the apparent motion of the 


| heavens. As that poſition varies in different places according 
to their different latitude ; therefore, to rectiſy the globe for 


any place, is to elevate the pole of the celeſtial globe the ſame 
number of degrees and minutes above the plane of the horizon 
as the latitude of the place is. Thus the latitude of London 
being 512 degrees, let the globe be moved till the meridian cut 
the plane of the horizon in that point ; bring the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic to the meridian, make the hour-index point to the 
moſt elevated 12, or xii at noon, and ſet the meridian of the 
globe north and ſouth by the compaſs, and the globe will be 


That parallel to the equingCtial which divides the ſtars that 
never ſet to us from thoſe that do, is called he circle of perpetual 
apparition ; the parallel on the other fide of the equinoCtial which 


| divides the ſtars that never riſe from thoſe that do, is called | 


the circle of perpetual occultation. | ent 
The right aſcenſion and declination of the ſun, or of any 
given ſtar, is found after the ſame manner as the longitude and 
latitude of a place upon the terreſtrial globe. | Ss 
Bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and that point of the 
equinoctial which is under the meridian will ſhew the _—_ 
ö right 


98 cC0aſia Gb. 
icht aſcenſion; thus, on the 11th May, the right afcenſion 


of the fun will be found to be 47 degrees 10 minutes. 
Bring the ſun's place to the weſtern edge of the horizon, and 
the degree of the equator cut by the horizon is his obligue de- 
ſcenſion; bring it to the eaſtern fide, and you will there find his 
oblique aſcenſion. | EE 5 | 
. 80, bri g the given ſtar to the meridian, and the degree under 
which it lies is its declination; and the point in which the 
meridian interſects the equinoctial 1s its right aſcenſion; thus 
the declination of Arcturus is 20 degrees 20 minutes north; his 
right aſcenſion 211 degrees. So the declination of Sirius is 
16 degrees 30 minutes ſouth; and the right aſcenſion 98 de- 
es 20 minutes. 2 75 FN 
If the right aſcenſion and declination of a ſtar be given; its 
place is eaſily found. Thus, ſuppoſe the right aſcenſion of A, 
 debaran to be 65 degrees 30 minutes, and its declination to be 
16 degrees north; then turn the globe about till the meridian 
cut the equinoQial in 65 degrees 30 minutes, and under the 
16th degree of the meridan, on the northern part, you will ob. 
ſerve Aldebaran, or the Bulls eye. . 
The time of the riſing, ſouthing, ſetting, amplitude, &c. of 
any ſtar in a given latitude and day of the year may be thus 
found: “Let it be required to know at what time the Pleiades 
or ſeven ſtars riſe, ſet, &c. in the latitude of London on the 11th 
of May. The globe being rectified for the latitude of London, 
and the ſun's place for the given day, with the hour-index 
a Pointed to twelve, turn the globe about till you bring the Pleiades 
to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and the index will point to 34 
degrees 45 minutes, the time of their riſing in the morning. 
Then bring the ſaid cluſter of ſtars to the meridian, and the 
index will point to about half after xii. for the time of their 
culminating or being upon the meridian; bring them to the 
weſtern fide of the horizon, and the index will point to viii. 40 
minutes, which ſhews the time of their ſetting in the evening 
that day. It will alſo appear on the circle of the horizon, that 
they riſe with about 30 degrees of amplitude to the north, and 
fet with the ſame amplitude from the weſt. 
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To find what conſtellation any remarkable ſtar in the firma- 
ment belongs to. | | : 


Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic for that day to the braſs me- 
ridian, and ſet the horary index to that xii. whichis moſt elevated; 
the celeſtial globe being rectified to the latitude, turn the globe 
till-it points to the preſent hour; and by the help of the mariner's 
compaſs, and attending to the variation, which at London = 
: | „ 5 nearly 


ieee, ow 


1 


nearly 24 degrees from the north, weſtward, ſet the north pole of 


the globe towards the north pole of the heavens. The ſtar upon 
the globe (if you conceive yourſelf. in the centre), which directs, 
towards that point in the heavens in which the ſtar you want 
to know is ſeen, is the ſtar required. At the ſame time, by 
comparing the ſtars in the heavens with thoſe upon the globe, 
the other ſtars and their conſtellations may be eaſily known. 


Jo repreſent the face of the heavens on the globe at a given 


hour on any day of the year, 


Rectify the globe to the given latitude of the place, ſetting it 
due north and ſouth by the needle, with the hour-index pointed 
to xii; then turn the globe on its axis till the index points to 


the given hour of the night; then the upper hemiſphere of the 


globe will repreſent the viſible; face of the heavens for that time, 
Ancient authors mention three ſorts of rifings and ſettings of 
the fixed ſtars, called poetical rifngs and /zttings, becauſe chiefly 
taken notice of by the ancient poets. _ e 
When a ſtar riſes or ſets at ſun-riſing, it is ſaid to rife or ſet 
cſmically. When it riſes or ſets at ſun-ſetting, it is ſaid to riſe or 
ſet achronically. When a ſtar firſt becomes viſible in the morning, 
after bein 1 5 ſome time ſo near the ſun as to be hid by the 
ſplendor of his rays, it is ſaid to rife Heliacally; and to ſet Helia- 
cally, when approaching towards the ſun, it begins to be im- 
merſed in, or hid by, his rays, and ceaſes to appear above the 
horizon after ſun-ſet. | | | | 
The heavens are beſpangled with ſtars as much in the day 


= 


time as in the night, only the ſtars are rendered inviſible to us 


by the light of the ſun. At the bottom of a deep pit, however, 
we can ſee them with the naked eye. When the ſun is about 
12 degrees below the horizon, ſtars of the , firſt magnitude be- 
come viſible z at 13 degrees, thoſe of the fecond at 14 de- 
grees, thoſe of the third; at 15 degrees, thoſe of the fourth 
magnitude appear; and at 18 degrees all the reſt, The ſtars 
diſappear in the ſame manner before ſun-riſing. Hence allow- 
ance muſt be made for theſe variations in computing the time of 


the coſmical, achronical, and heliacalriſing and ſetting of the ſtars. 


To find the time when any planet riſes, ſets, or culminates at, 
any given place and time, org I 
Find the place of the planet for the day in ſome ephemeris or 
almanack, mark its place on the ecliptic ; then elevate the pole 
to the given latitude, bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and 
ſet the index to xii noon ; then turn the globe till the marked 
degree of the ecliptic comes ſucceſſively to the eaſtern hori- 
Lon, to the meridian, and to the weſtern horizon; and the 5 
| © 5 e ' will, 
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will, in hefe reſpective ſituations, ſhew the hour of the planety 
riſing, culminating, nd ſetting. . 5 
On the celeſtial globe may be explained the equation of time, 


the preceſſion of the equinoxes, the phaſes of the moon, the 
tides, the motion of comets, & c. for the illuſtration of which 


the learner is referred to Adams on the globes, and other 
larger works on this ſubject. | 5 | 


Of the TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE. and itt COMPONENT 
| | Parts. 1 | 
Tuis earth, as being divided into land and water, is called 

the Terraqueous Globe. The land comprehends every thing on 

and below its ſurface 3 the water, all liquids and fluids. 

The ſurface of this globe is found almoſt every where cover- 
ed with a blackiſh mould, properly termed the ground, or the 
foil ; of a different thickneſs and conſiſtence in different places, 


producing vegetables of various kinds for the ſuſtenance of ani- 


mals, and again receiving the ſubſtance of animal and vege- 
table bodies when diſſolved, Plin. ii. 63. Theſe vegetables are 
generally of a green colour, the moſt delightful to the ſight, and 
beautifully diverſified. 15 Es 

Ihe ſurface of the earth is uſually interſected with hills and 


dales, with fprings, and lakes, and rivulets; ſometimes with a 


craggy mountain, a rapid torrent, or the ſpreading ocean. 
Below the ſurface we find various beds or layers of different 
ſubſtances, ſometimes interrupted with dreadful chaſms or 


fiſſures, as in the Alps and Andes, and with caves or caverns, 


which are common in moſt countries. | 

All bodies dug up from below ground are called le, from 
2 mine, minerals ; but the word minerals is ſometimes taken in a 
more limited ſenſe, to denote thoſe bodies which may be melted, 
but not malleated or beaten out with the hammer. Thus all 


metals are minerals, but all minerals are not metals. A de- 
' ſcription of the ſituation of the bodies which are found below 
ground is not improperly called /ubterraneons geography. = 


. 


How the land and water were at firſt ſeparated from one 
another, and how the different parts of the earth were arranged 
in their preſent form, although it has often exerciſed the inge · 
nuity of learned men in their various 2heories of the earth, as they 
are called, yet {till remains as much unknown as what kind of 
ſubſtances exiſt towards its centre. From ſhells and other ma. 


*rine ſubſtances being now found at a diſtance from the ſea, _ 
55 | eve 
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een on the tops of mountains, it appears that ſueh places have 
at ſome time been covered with water. From the appearance 


of certain rocks and metallic ſubſtances, ſome fuppoſe this globe 


to have once been in a ſtate of fuſion. The interior part of 
the earth is found to conſiſt of ſeams or layers of different ſub- 
ſtances lying parallel to each other, and often the one above the 
other. Seneca obſerves that light metals are found near the ſur- 
face, and heavier metals farther down, ep. 23. & 90. Hence 
ſome naturaliſts imagine that the gravity or denſity of bodies in- 
creaſes as they approach nearer the centre. This, however, is 


not always the caſe; for layers of ſtone are often found above 


the lighteſt ſoils, and the ſofteſt earths under the hardeſt bodies. 
Gold, too, is frequently found in loofe carths on the ſurface, 
even on the tops of mountains. 5 
But our knowledge on this ſubject extends only a very little 
way; the deepeſt mine known, which is thought to be that at 


Cotteburg in Hungary, not reaching farther than about 3000 


feet deep. All beyond this is mere conjecture; whether we 
ſuppoſe the globe to conſiſt of water, as Burnet; of glaſs, as 
Buffon ; of heated iron, with V biſſon or of volcanic matter, 
with Kircher. 9 IN | 

The ancient philoſophers entertained different opinions con- 
cerning the original formation of the world; ſome aſſerting the 
eternity of matter, out of which all things were formed, as De- 
mocritus and Ariſtotle ; others, that the world was made out of 
nothing, and is conſtantly preſerved by the Supreme Being, as 
Pythagoras and Plato, Plutarch. de placit. Phil. ii. 4. : Senec. Q. 
Nat. pref. But Cicero makes the opinion of Plato ſimilar to 
that of Ariſtotle, Acad. iv. 37. RE 

There was the ſame diverſity of opinion concerning the com- 
ponent parts of bodies, or the firſt principles of which they are 
compoſed, [bid. Theſe were thought by Ariſtotle, and moſt of 
the ancient philoſophers, to be earth, water, air, and fire; hence 


called the FoUR ELEMENTS. - But Leucippus, Democritus, and 


Epicurus, ſuppoſed all bodies to conſiſt of certain ſmall ſolid 
particles, called corpuſcles or atoms*; which doctrine, with a 
ſmall variation, was adopted by Des Cartes. 

Modern chemiſts (for ſo thoſe who examine the nature of bo- 
dies are called, by a name unknown to the ancients, and of 


= 1 Ts 
* Theſe atoms (ex a priv. et Tony ſectio, i. e. que ſectionem non recipiunt ), Virgil 
calls the ſeeds. of the four elements, ( ſemina terrarumęue, animæ que, (i. e. aeris,) ma- 
rie, et lud fimul ignis, or principles, (prima, ) from the concourſe of which, in 
the great void, { magnum per inaney i. e. ſpatium, coaFa, ) all things were formed, {ex 
his exordia frimis omnia, Virg. Ecl. 6. 41—35, Et Serv. ad logs So Lucretius, i. 53. 


which 


- 


ie Terrapin Chile, 


which the origin is uncertain) have eſtabliſhed various prin. 
ples of naturt, as they are termed 7 ſome, ſalt, ſulphur, mercury, 
and pure earth; others, as Varenius, water, oil, or ſulphur, ſalt, 
earth, and a fixed /pirit or acid. But the beſt chemiſts now 
maintain the impoſſibility of reſolving all bodies into any cer- 
tain fir principles or elements; and divide bodies or the objects 
of chemiſtry into /alts, earths, inflammable ſubſtances, metall, 
and waters. The effects of heat and mixture on thefe bodies 
conſtitute what is called the ſcience of chemiſtry, which, although 
known and cultivated dy fome of the ancients, has been carried 
to a much greater degree of perfection by the moderns. 

The hiſtory of chemiſtry is involved in obfcurity. The ear- 
lieſt traces we have of it are only the accidental mention of 
certain arts dependent on it; as the extraction of metals from 
their ores, the dying of cloths, rhe imitation of gems, the mak- 
ing of glaſs, &c. Plin. xxxv. Ii. / 42. 3 xxxvi. 26. / 66. 

The tirit appearance of chemiſtry, as a ſcience, was among 
the alchemiſts, who profeſſed the art of converting the baſer | 
metals into gold, in the third or fourth century, according to 
the teſtimony of Suidas, and ſeveral Greek writers. This art 
was again revived or introduced into Europe from the eaſt in 
the 13th century; and, however abfurd it may now appear, 

was for ſeveral ages cultivated with wonderful attention ; and 
ſome pretended to have'difcovered a compoſition called % phil 
fopher's fone, which had the power of turning every thing it 
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* touched into pure gold. Nor was the abſurdity of this pre- b 
ſe | tenſion exploded till the laſt century. 1 8 
ul PARACELSUS, torn near Zurich in Switzerland, a. 1493, 
. firſt introduced chemiſtry into phyſic at Baſil, and by the ſuc- 
1 | ceſs of his remedies gained great reputation. He pretended, by I 
jt means of alchemy, to have found out an univerſal remedy for / 
9 all diſeaſes, whereby human life might be prolonged to any F 
18 extent; but died himſelf at the age of 48. This notion, how- 
| ever, of an univerſal remedy, ridiculous as it was, had many a 
partizans; particularly VAN HELMONr, an eminent phiyſician, t 
born at Bruſſels a. 1577; nor was it entirely aboliſhed till che- 7 
miſtry began to be ſtudied in a philoſophical manner, about the 
beginning of the laſt century, by Barner in Poland, Glauber 
Germany, Bat Valentine at Hamburgh, Berber at Ment? 8 
Bochnius at Leipfic, Boyle, Hooke, and Newton, in Britain; Bor- ” 
haave at Leyden, &c. LO Oe £ Ss 
This ſcience has been proſecuted with particular ſuccefs in the 9 
preſent age, and ſeems to be that branch of philoſophy to which " 
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the greateſt attention is now paid. But aſter all the diſcover 
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|  Terraqueaus Globe, „ 
which have been made, there is yet much room for improvement. 
On ſeveral points there has been, and {till is, great diverlity of. 
opinion. VVV 55 


Diviſion of Bodies on the TxxRaquzous GLons, 


Tux bodies upon this earth may be divided into animate and 
inanimate. - _ | FE gr 

A deſcription of theſe bodies is called NaTurar HisToky, 

as that of Pliny. Fo | „„ 

ANIMATE bodies are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
properties of ſenſation and voluntary motion conjoined., 80 

Animate bodies are either ſuch as have red blood or colourleſs 
blood. „ „„ „ 

Thoſe that have red blood are divided into ſuch as are hot and 
ſuch as are cold. 3 „„ 

The animals that have hot blood are either viviparous or oi- 
arous. | | - 

; The vIvIPAROUS, all of them ſuckle their young, and the 
claſs which comprehends them is called by Linnz MAMMALIA, 
ſc. animalia. 1 1 | 

This claſs comprehends man, quadrupeds, whales, and ſome 
other ſea-animals. | SEE. . 

The oviparovs, with warm blood, are birds. 

Thoſe animals which have cold red blood are divided into 
ſuch as have lungs, and breathe z or into ſuch as are deſtitute 
o lungs, but are furniſhed with gills, which ſerve the place of 
ungs. | 8 | : „5 

The former of theſe diviſions conſtitutes the claſs which 
Linne calls AurHIBIA, which comprehends /erpents, lizards, 
Fe, tortoiſes, & c.; the latter conſtitutes the claſs called 
ISHES, | . | 5 

The animals with colourleſs blood are either covered with 
a cruſt or kind of caſe, or are naked. The former conſtitute 
the claſs of :n/z&s, and the latter the claſs of worms. OO 

For further particulars on each of theſe claſſes authors on 
Zoolagy may be conſulted. „„ 5 
Zooloœr, although it literally means a deſcription of animals 
in general, has nevertheleſs been confined to denote the de- 
ſcription of quadrupeds. Deſcriptions of birds have been 
titled Ornithology ; of amphibious animals, Amphibiolagy: 
of fiſhes, {cthyology ; of inſects, Entomology; of worms, Hel- 
minthalogy, Nay, natural hiſtorians have increaſed theſe terms, 
when they have confined Her deſcriptions to a particular part | 
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102 | Diovan of Bodies, 
of a claſs only; as Conchology, a deſcription of ſhell-fiſn; Ohio. 


bogy, of ſerpents, &c. or to à particular part of an animal, as the 


bones, Ofteology, &c. 


That ſcience which teaches the ſtructure of animal bodies by 
diſſection is called Anatomy, © „ 
That ſcience which treats of the conſtitution and functions 
of animal bodies and their ſeveral parts, is called PHTSTOLocr; 
but this word ſometimes denotes that ſcience which treats of 
the nature of body in general, otherwiſe called Phyſics, or Ma- 


The INANIMATE bodies are either organic or inorganic. 
The ORGANIC are vegetables, and all other inanimate 
bodies are inorganic. | | 1 


That part of natural hiſtory which relates to vegetables is 


called BOTANY. 


VEGETABLES have many properties common with animals, 
but they are diſtinguiſhed 2 animals by the want of volun. 
W Roger: | be 5 „ | 

egetables are all propagated by ſeeds, which very much 12- 
ſemble the eggs of oviparous animals; and it has been long 
known. that vegetables are of different ſexes. This diſcovery 


was early applied to uſeful purpoſes. Thus figs, which were 


not only a conſiderable article of commerce, but of food 
among the ancients, were greatly improved in their ſize and 
quality by the proceſs called caprification, deſcribed by Pliny, 
XV. 19. / 21. Which conſiſted in applying the barren flower 
of the male 8 { caprificus } to the female fig: tree 


The difference of ſexes in plants may be diſtinguiſhed by the 


conformation of the flower; and this conformation ſerves as 
the foundation of the juſtly admired ſyſtem of Botany, pub- 


| Hſhed by that great naturaliſt Linnè, profeſſor of medicine at 


Upſal in Sweden, who died a. 1772. 

egetables are not only propagated by. ſeeds, as oviparous 
znimals are by eggs, but like animals they receive nouriſhment 
and increaſe in bulk, and at length produce feed, which is 
likewiſe capable of reproducing another vegetable ſimilar to its 
parent, The act by which vegetables grow is called VEGET4- 
TION, which depends upon moiſture, air, heat, and light. Of 
theſe ſome are neceſſary to the very exiſtence of the plant; 
others, to its yigour, colour, and other properties. Thus no 


,lant can grow without moiſture and heat; if a ſufficient quan- 
ou of air be wanting, the plant will be deſtitute of leaves, and 
without light it will be perfectly colourleſs, | The 


Div ſon of Bodier. icqqez 
The nouriſhment which plants receive is abſorbed by the | 


roots; and this nouriſhment, which is chiefly moiſture, is con- 
veyed by proper canals to every part of the plant, and variouſly. 
modified into different kinds of juices, not only in different 
plants, but in the ſame plant. Thus the moiſture abſorbed by 
a peach-tree is converted into an auſtere harſh-taſted juice in 
the leaves; into a mild gummy liquor that exudes from the 
branches; into a ſweet, delicious, high-flavoured juice in the 
fruit; and a nauſeous bitter in the kernel. By artificial means 
plants may be made to grow upon one another. Thus, if an 
incifon be made in an apple-tree, and a ſmall twig of a pear- 
tree be inſerted into that inciſion, the branch will not only 
grow, but produce pears; which operation is called engrafting » 
and gardeners ſometimes engraft ſeveral different kinds of trees 
on the ſame ſtock, the ſame root ſupplying nouriſhment ta 
fruits of very different taſtes 'and flavours. 'The proceſs by. 
which the ſame moiſture received by the root is thus diverſified 
into ſo many different juices is the effect of vegetation, but by. 
what means it is performed is unknown. 5 | 
Beſides this peculiarity of vegetation there are ſeveral other 
circumſtances, which are equally myſterious and inexplicable. _ 
Thus, if a young willow tree be taken up by the roots in the 
winter, and planted with its branches in the ground and its 
roots upwards, the branches become roots and the roots 
branches. In the preſent ſtate of ſcience we muſt content our- 
ſelves with the knowledge of facts, and leave the explication of _ 
them to futurity. 1 N | 5 
Vegetables are of different kinds with reſpeCt to their dura - 
tion; and are either trees, ſhrubs, herbs, graſſes, moſſes, 
ferns, and flags or ſea-weeds. OY | 
For particular deſcriptions of theſe, writers on botany muſh 
be conſulted *. > | 


of 


The ſubſtances obtained from animals and vegetables are yas 


* 


rious: = 6, | | 
1. From animals are obtained, beſides their fleſh and fins, 
null, cream, butter, cheeſe, (produced from milk coagulated by 
rennet or runnet, which is an infuſion of the ſtomach of a ſuck- 
| ling calf in water, prepared in different ways, according to the 
fancy of the makers,) eggs, honey, wax, tallow, filk, wool, hair, 
Zorn, & c.; ſpermaceti, a kind of ſolid oil, found in the head of 
ſpecies of whale ; /mglaſe, a light gluey ſubſtance, extracted 


'% Ovid enumerates a great many trees, Met. x, 90, Ke. 
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104 © Due of Radler, 


from ſeveral large. fiſhes found in the Danube, Boriſthenes, 
Wolga, and other great rivers in the north of Europe. Very 
conſiderable articles in commerce are produced from various 
ſea-fiſh; as, oil from cod in Newfoundland, and other places; 
from whales, ſeals, &c. in Greenland, and other parts: 
II. From vegetables are obtained, 1. from their juices, gums 
and reſins, which exude either ſpontaneouſſy from the plant, 
or by making an inciſion in the bark; bal/ams, the gums of fra. 
grant plants; urpentine, the gum or roſin of the pine or fir, 
and other trees; the ſame trees alfo produce ar,; but this is 
not a natural production, being extracted by a peculiar diſtilla- 
tion; ſugar, obtained from various plants, but chiefly from the 
ſugar- cane, the juice of which is expreſſed by paſſing the cane 
between two iron rollers. This juice is made into ſugar by re- 
peated boilings and purifications; and the groſſer parts, being 
ſubjected to fermentation, yield rum. | 
2, From the ſeeds; meal, flour, glue, oils, &c. Fat os 
are obtained by preſſure from the ſeeds or kernels of vegetables; 
volatile, or efſential oils, as they are called, which uſually have 
a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, exiſt in almoſt all fragrant vegetables, 
being found in various parts of the plant beſides the ſeed; in 
the wood, the root, the bark, the leaves, the flowers, the fruit, 
Sc. and are obtained either by preſſure, as from the peel of 
oranges and lemons, or by diſtillation with water. The moſt 
valuable of theſe fragrant plants are brought from the eaſt, as 
cinnamon, camphire, faſſafras, &c. | FI 
3. From various plants are extracted colouring matters uſed 
in dying; as, red from logwocd, ſanders, madder, &.; blue 
from indigo; yellow from fuftic, turmeric, &c. | 
4. From various vegetables acids are produced, as vinegar, 
tartar, &c. | | 5 > : 15 
5, By fermentation vine is made from various fruits; as 
grapes, currants, raſpberries, apples, &c. 3 ale and beer uſually 
from barley made into malt, By diſtillation ſpirituous liquors, 
or ardent ſpirits, are made from all thoſe liquors produced by 
fermentation ; as whiſky or aquavite from barley and other 
grains malted; brandy or ſpirit of wine from wine; rum from 
molaſſes, &c, | N ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, mixed with different acids, and dis. 
tilled, produces a kind of fluid called Ether, of various kinds, 
according to the acid uſed, as vitriolic, nitrous, marine ether, &c. 
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Diviezon of IN ORGANIC InanimaTe | 


* Bodies. 


Piorganic Inanimate Bodies may be divided into Salts, Earths, 


Inflanimable Subſtances, and Metals, 


SALTS are bodies ſoluble in leſs than 200 times their weight 
of water, affect the tongue with a ſingular taſte ; and, when 
the water in which they are diſſolved is evaporated, form them- 
ſelves into regular angular figures, called cryfals. Theſe eryſ- 
tals are of different figures in different ſalts, each ſalt forming 


cryſtals. of -a figure peculiar to itſelf. Thus the cryſtals of . 


common ſalts are cubes ; thoſe of ſaltpetre, hexagonal priſms, 
or ſix- ſided columns ; thoſe of other ſalts of different figures. 


Some natural hiſtorians have clafſed falts according to the 


and compound, >. 
Simple ſalts are of two kinds, alkalis and acids, 


figure of their cryſtals ; but chemiſts divide ſalts into ſimple 


There are three alkalis, the foil, vegetable, and animal. The. 


ancients produced one of theſe from the aſhes of the herb bali 


or glaſgwort z hence the general name al kali, the (ſalt produced 


from) ali; and becauſe this ſalt was uſed in making g, the 
herb is called g/a/rwort. 


The ALKALIS are divided into volatile, which fly off in the 
open air, as the animal alhali ; and into ſuch as are fixed and 


which do not evaporate, as the foil and vegetable alkali. 5 
The diſtinguiſhing qualities of alkalis are, that they change 
the blue colour of vegetables into green, unite with oil to form 
ſoap, and with ſand to form glaſs, „ c | 
The acids are alſo divided into foil, vegetable, and animal. 
The FOSSIL ACIDS are, the virrialic acid, the nitrous acid, 
the' muriatic or marine acid, and the boracic acid. . 
The vrrgioLIc acid is ſo called, becauſe it was firſt produced 
from the compound ſalt called vitriol; but the uitriolic acid now 
uſed is produced from ſulphur, and hence the modern French 
chemiſts call it /u/phurte acid. | | 
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The rr ROUs acid is ſo called, becauſe it was obtained from 
nitre or ſaltpetre; the MURIATIC or marine acid, becauſe it wag 
obtained from muria or ſea-ſalt; and this acid is ſometimes 
called ſpirit of alt; the BORACIC acid, becauſe it was obtained 
from borax, a ſalt which comes fron the Eaſt Indies, and is 
dug up in a cryſtaliſed ſtate from certain ſalt lakes in the king. 
dom of Thiber. 

Beſides theſe foſſil acids tack are ſeveral others. which mo- 


dern chemiſts have diſcovered; as, arſenic acid, from arſe hic 


the Auoric acid, from fluor or 5 88 &c. 

'VEGETABLE acids are either native or fifitiovs. The na- 
tive are obtained from the juices of certain fruits and plants, as 
from lemons, currants, and other four fruits ; or from the leaves 


of forrel, and other acid plants, The jiftitious are, VINEGAR, 


which is produced cither from the fermentation of ſweet fruits 


or grain; and TARTAR, Which is found adhering to the bottom 


and ſides of veſſels in which wine has been kepft. 

The ANIMAL acids are, the phoſphoric acid, obtained from 
moſt animals; the formic acid, produced from ants ; and ſeveral 
other acids produced from inſets ; as, the bombye from filke 
worms; apic, from bees, &c. 

The diſtinguiſhing properties of acids are, that they change 
the blue colours of vegetables into red, they efferveſce with al- 
kalis, metals, and fome earths, Which, poſſeſſing this property 
in common with alkalis, are called altaling earths ; 5 as, chalk, 
lime, magneſia, &c. 

The COMPOUND SALTS are thofe which are formed 


from the union of any acid, either with an alfali, an earth, or 


a metal, Thus, if the nitrous acid be united with the vege- 
table alkali, there reſults a compound falt called nizre or ſaltpetre. 
— From conſidering the nature and quality of this ſalt, it ap- 
pears very different from the nitre of the ancients, Plin. xxxi. 10. 
J. 46. The modern nitre does not efferveſce with acids, which 


the nitre of the ancients did, thus, As vinegar upon nitre, &c. 


Prov. xxv. 20, Nor does our nitre anſwer the purpoſe of 
ſoap, as that of the ancients, Though thou wvoſh thee with nitre 
and ſoap, Jerem. ii. 22. But both theſe qualities are found in 
the foffil alkali ; and hence modern chemiſts conclude the nitre 
of the ancients to have been the foſſil alkali, which abounds 
in many parts of the eaſt, where it is called natron, and in ſome 
places trona both of which words haye a great reſemblance 


| to nitrum Or nitron. 


To enumerate all the compound falts would 8 needleſs n 
this _ : 
5 Thoſe 


, d e enio 4 SE 


5 Divifion of Bodur. EB” =» 
Thoſe compound ſalts which conſiſt of acids and allafis are 


called NEUTRAL SALTS, from the ſuppoſition that they are nei- 


ther altali nor acid. 


NEUTRAL SALTS are formed by acids and alkalis; and 
when the acid is firſt added to the alkali, an efferveſcence en- 
ſues, which decreaſes in proportion as more acid is added, till 
at length the addition of the acid no longer caufes an effer- 


veſcence, The alkali is then ſaid to be /azurated with the acid, 
or the alkali and acid are ſaid to be mutually ſaturated with. - 


each other. Thus the acids may be ſaturated with metals and 
abſorbent earths, to form compound ſalts with theſe ſubſtances; 
and the ſalts thus formed are called metallic or earthy ſalts, or 
ſometimes ſalts with metallic or earthy baſes, In a ſimilar man- 
ner, as the acids may be faturated with alkalis, metals, or 


_ earths; ſo ſalts of all kinds may ſaturate water; for a certain 


quantity of water will only diſſolve a certain quantity of an 


falt; and when the ſolution is ſo made it is ſaid to be a /atus 
rated ſolution, es | | A. 


TT * : 


EARTEs, or earthy bodies, are diſtinguiſhed from ſalts by - - 


their not being ſoluble in water ; from inflammable bodies, by 


not being inflammable ; and from metals, from their inferior - 


weight. 8 
All earthy bodies may be reduced to the following claſſes 3 


Abſorbent earths, Plaſtic earths or clay, Yitrifiable earths, or 
ſuch as melt into glaſs, and Apyraceous earths, which remain 


unaltered by fire. 
ABSORBENT EARTHS are diſtinguiſhed from other earths by 


. . . . | 9, — . 3 
their efferveſcing with acids, as, calcareous earths, chalk, limes © 
one, marbles, ſpars of different kinds, one of which, found in 


Iceland, is remarkable for the property of doubling all objects 
viewed through it; Barytes, or heavy earth, forming the heavieſt 


of all ſtones, which are about four times and a half their weight 
of water; the Bobgnian ſtone, firſt found near Bologna in 
Italy by a ſhoemaker, who applied himſelf to alchemy, which, 


aſter being expoſed to the light, has the power of retaining it for 
ſome time, and of ſhining in the dark. Magnefia, which is 


feldom found in a pure ſtate, but generally combined with other 


ſubſtances, as with the vitriolic acid in certain mineral ſprings, 
| | eſpecially 
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eſpecially at Zp/em in Surrey; or with the muriatic acid in ſea- 
water; or with different earths, as in various ſtones, eſpecially 
in the Lapis Serpentinus or Ollaris. This is a ſtone fo ſoft 
that it may be turned in a turner's lathe, and pots'{ ole } and 
pans made of it, which are remarkably clean, and reſiſt the 
action of fire. | | | = | 

2. Plaſtic or Argillaceous earths, are ſuch as are friable or pul- 
veriſable when dry, but form a tough ductile paſte with water, 
and when byirnt become extremely hard, as c/ays, of which 
there are various kinds. Clays, when baked, conſtitute all the 
varieties of bricks, pottery, and porcelain, 3 | 

3. Vitrifiable earths are ſuch as differ from the two former by 
wanting the properties above mentioned. They melt in a due 


degree of heat, but they generally require ſome other ſubſtance 


to be mixed with them to promote their fuſion, and are ſo hard 
that they ſtrike fire with flint, and a file makes no impreſſion 
on them. They are commonly found, not in an earthy ſtate, 


but in the form of fones, flints, agates, quartz (a whitiſh ſemi- 


tranſparent ſtone, which has the property of emitting flaſhes of 
light, when two of them are rubbed one againſt the other in 


the dark, accompanied with a ſtrong ſulphureous phoſphoric | 
ſmell), granites, ſand-flone, ſand, gravel, &c. The pure ſilicious 


earth, as it is called, has been found in the bottom of ſome 
lakes in the Highlands of Scotland. To this claſs belong moſt 
of the gems, 7a/þer, calcedony, carnelian, ſo called from its fleſh 
colour, onyx, ſardonyx, opal, tourmaline, garnat, amethyſt, topaz, 
fapphire, emerald; as alſo lava, baſaltes, pumice, and other volcanic 
matter; /choerl, a ſubſtance of a cryſtalline appearance and of 


different colours, and many ſpecies of 9vhin-/tone. 


4. Apyraceous earths differ from the reſt in having a peculiar 
Plated or fibrous texture, and wanting the properties of the other 
earths ; as, Talk, conſiſting of thin ſcales or plates, ſo large and 
tranſparent that they are uſed for windows in Ruſſia ; Aſbeſtus, 
confiſting of fiBres, which are ſometimes ſo fine as to be capable 
of being wrought into cloth; and, from its power of withſtand- 
ing the fire (as the name denotes), it was uſed by the ancients 
as 2 covering for the body when burnt, to preſerve the aſhes; 
Mountain leather and cork, which are ſtones perfectly pliable 
like theſe ſubſtances. = - | 
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III. IneLammaBLe SUBSTANCES. 


INFLAMMABLE ſubſtances are ſuch as poſſeſs the property of 
being conſumable by fire, and are diſtinguiſhed by, emitting heat 
and light. ” | | . | ” 
Moſt bodies which belong to this claſs are mixed; with cer- 
tain impurities, chiefly of an earthy nature, which prevents 
their being entirely conſumed, and therefore leave a reſduum 
called aſhes. | LE Re | . 35 ; 
All inflammable ſubſtances are - violently. ated upon by the 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, except camphor and naptha, or 
liquid bitumen, Plin. ii. 105. / 199. | 0 
The mineral inflammable ſubſtances are amber, in which 
are found fiſhes, inſects, and vegetables, which ſhews that it 
has once been liquid; ambergriſe, rock oil ¶ petroleum }, both 
ſolid and liquid; bitumen, Plin. 35. 15. . 51.3 ſulphur or 
brimſtone, either pure or mixed with other ſubſtances, Plin. 
xxxv. 15. / 50.3 aſphaltus, v. um, a bituminous ſubſtance 
found on the ſurface of the Dead Sea in Paleſtine, jet, peat, 
turf, &c. | . | | 


Of inflammable ſubſtances, one of the moſt remarkable is 
coal. | | . 5 
The uſe of coal for burning was unknown to the Romans. 
It was firſt diſcovered by the Britons, as it is thought. near 
Mancheſter, ſome time before the invaſion of Julius Cæſar. 
But for ages after the diſcovery wood continued to be generally 
uſed for firing as long as the foreſts abounded. ; 8 
The firſt public notice of coal is in the reign of Henry III. 
who, in 1272, granted a charter to the town of Newcaſtle, al- 
lowing the inhabitants to dig for coals. They were not, how- 
ever, brought into common uſe till the reign of Charles I. and 
were then ſold at 178. a chalder or chald ton. 
Some years after the Reſtoration, about 200, oo chaldrons 
were burnt in London, at the Revolution above 300, oo, and 
at preſent 600,000. In Ireland, although they have coal, yet 
they take annually a conſiderable quantity both from England 
and Scotland. e CCC 
There are ſeveral other countries in Europe which have coal- 
mines; as, France, Liege, Germany, and Sweden; and in 
America, Newfoundland, Cape-Breton, Canada, and ſome of the 
New England provinces. But in all theſe the coal is of a qua- 
| 3 ed | 8 
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lity very inferior to the Britiſh, ſo that they are obliged to im- 
port great quantities of the Britiſh coal for the uſe of their ma- 
nufactures. 7 | ; | 
Coal is found in Strata, not in mountainous ſituations, but 
In places abounding with vallies, moderately riſing hills, and 
interſperſed with plains of conſiderable extent. The frata of 
coal are found between frata of other ſubſtances, uſually of 
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ſtone of various kinds. | | 18 
The rata are ſeldom or never found to be in a horizontal 
- fituation, but uſually having an inclination or deſcent, called 
the d 5 „„ 
The. rata are ſometimes interrupted by fiſſures, called dykes, 
| Bitches, and troubles. | 1 | 
Strata of coal are feldom found dry. They are commonly 
attended with large ſprings of water, which is drawn off ſome- 
times by a drain; but when a level for this purpoſe cannot be 
found, by machinery of different kinds, chiefly by fire- 
engines. 85 e . 
There is often much difficulty in digging for coal. The 
FHrata or ſeams are often of different thickneſs; ſometimes there 
.. tre ſeveral rata below one another 
Coallieries or coal-pits are expoſed to dreadful accidents from 
what is called a crab or ſitt, when the pillars fail by the ſuper- 
' incumbent weight or otherwiſe, and from damp or inflammable 
air. : 


. 
e. 


There are feveral kinds of coal, as the common Scoth coal, 
which burns to white aſhes; the Neæucaſtle coal, which cakes, 
and by burning becomes cinders; the Blind coal, which burns 
without flame like charcoal; Kennel coal, which burns with a 
vivid light, eaſily takes fire, and is ſo hard as to be capable of 
receiving a poliſh, ſo that trinkets of various kinds, ſnuff. boxes, 


* 


buttons, &c. are made of it. 


Ihe moſt remarkable effect of heat in combuſtible bodies is 
when they are brought into contract with nitre. 5 
If nitre touches an inflammable fubſtance heated red hot, 2 
violent combuſtion is produced, accompanied with a kind of 
crackling noiſe or exploſion, and the body is then ſaid to de- 
- Jagrate, | 
\ 2 the exploſion is almoſt inſtantaneous, the body is ſaid to 
dletonate. | 0 
This property of nitre gave riſe to the compoſition of GUN - 
POWDER, a ſubſtance which has wholly changed the mik- 
* tary ſyſtem of nations, and which, although in itſelf moſt de- 
| „ 5 =. tructive, 
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ſtructive, appears to have diminiſhed the flaughter in wars, by 
repreſſing in ſome degree the rancour which uſed anciently to 
actuate combatants who fought hand to hand. If we ſuppoſe 
gun-powder to be divided into 100 parts, 75 parts conſiſt of 
nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 10 of ſulphur; or it we ſuppoſe it 
divided into 9 parts, there are 7 parts of nitre, 1 of ſulphur 
and 1 of charcoal. Theſe ingredients are intimately. blended 
together by long pounding in wooden mortars, with wooden 
peſtles, and a ſmall quantity of water. The mixture is then 
formed into a ſtiff palte, which being forced through wire fieves 
is broken into ſmall grains, or becomes granulated ; and theſe 
grains being ſhaken or rolled in a barrel with ſome powdered 
black lead, are rounded by their mutual friction againſt each 
other, and are glaſed by the powder of the lead. 

The force and exploſion of gun-powder, when ſet on fire, 
is occaſioned by the ſudden een of che elaſtic aerial matter 
which it contains. ; 

When three parts of nitre, two of mild e alkali, and 
one of ſulphur, are rubbed together in a warm mortar, they 
form a compoſition known by the name of JUG powdery 
from its aſtoniſhing effects. ; 

When a little of this powder is laid on a plate of iron, and 
the plate held over a chaffing diſh of charcoal, it begins to 
melt into a blackiſh dark brown maſs, and as 3 as the whole 
of 1 Y is melted, it explodes with a pre loud and ſmart 
noiſe. 

Gan- powder is ſaid to hav hen accidentally zavented by 
Schwartz, a German monk, at Mentz, about the year 1330; 
and fire-arms to have been firſt uſed by the Venetians in their 
war with the Genoeſe, a. 1376; but hiſtorians affirm that great 
guns were uſed by the Engliſh at the battle of Creſſy, a. 1346, 
and the year following at the ſiege of Calais, Rapin. 352 edit. 
1 vel, i. 8 425. 
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Mr rals are : diſtinguiſhed from all other known bodies by their 
weight, the heavieſt ſtones being not much above four times 
their weight of water, but the lighteſt metal more than ſeven 
times heavier than water,” Metals are alſo the moſt opaque 
botics, and reflect the rays of light moſt en * 

0 


A 


_ 


"Thoſe metals which are moſt ductile and malleable, or may 
be moſt extended by the hammer, and remain longeſt un- 
changed by. fire, are called perfect metals. Theſe are three, 

gold, filver, and platina, lately diſcovered in the gold-mines of 
Spaniſh America, reſembling gold in its properties, but of a 
white colour. Pure or refined platina is by much the heavieſt 
body known, which gold was reckoned to 4 before the diſco- 
very of platina. It requires a very ſtrong heat to melt it. Its 
parts adhere together by hammering, as a plate of heated iron 
does when doubled and beaten. - This property is called weld- 
ing, and is peculiar to iron and platina. N 
ch metals as may be deſtroyed or changed into earth by 
fire, are called imperfeci metals. Theſe are four, copper, iron, lead, 
and tin. Thoſe metallic ſubſtances which do not poſſeſs mallea- 
bility and ductility are called /emimetals, as antimony, biſmuth, 
zinc, cobalt, arſenic, nickel, and ſome others. M. ercury forms 
2 claſs by itſelf. All theſe were known to the ancients except 
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platina, cobalt, arſenic, and nickel. 7 
By the joint action of fire and air all metals, except gold, ſil- 
ver, and platina, may be reduced to an earthy-like' ſubſtance 
called calx, and then they are ſaid to be calcined. | 
The pure metallic part of fome of theſe is called REGULUs; 
as, regulus of antimony. cobalt, or arſenic. 5 
The cal being mixed with any inflammable ſubſtance, and 
expoſed to fire in cloſe veſſels, is reſtored by melting into its 
metallic form, and is then ſaid to be revived or reviviſied. 
When metals are calcined the calx is found to be heavier than 
the metal from which it was produced. This fact long puzzled 
chemiſts, and was never ſatisfactorily explained, till of late it 
has been found to be owing to the combination of pure air with 
the metal during the proceſs of its calcination. „„ 
The places where metals are found are called mines, chiefly 
in mountainous countries. They are ſeldom found pure, ex- 
cept gold, ſilver, and quickſilver, then called native or virgin 
gold and filver, but generally mixed with ſulphur, arſenic, or 
both; in which ſtate the metals are ſaid to be mineraliſed, and 


a 4 


the mixture is called an oe. 


OREs are frequently found in detached fragments, but moſt 
commonly in continued maſſes, wholly filling long crevices or 
cracks in the rocks. Theſe continuations of ore are called ver, 

and traverſe the rock in all directions, ſometimes half an inch 
thick, and other times ſeveral feet. The rock or ſtony matter mix- 
ed with the ore in the vein is called the matrix. Sometimes ores 

| Ee | - are 
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are found, neither in detached fragments nor in continued veins, 
but compoſe the whole ſubſtance of a mountain, which is par- 


ticularly the caſe with copper and iron. Thus the mountain 


of Angleſea in England, and Tablun in Dalecarlia, conſiſt al- 
moſt entirely of copper; Danemora in Sweden, of iron. Hy 

Veins are ſeldom found but in mountains. When they ap- 
proach the plains they gradually ſink under the different /rata 
of theſe plains, ſo deep as to be beyond the reach of miners. 
Hence the inferior ata the earth are ſuppoſed to contain 
large quantities of pyritous, ſulphureous, and metallic ſub- 
ſtances, which, taking fire, have been thought the cauſe of ſub- 


. terranean fires, volcanoes, and earthquakes. 6 = 
Pyrites is a mineral reſembling the ore of metal, and is ſome- 
times ſo hard that it has the power of ſtriking ſparks of fire 


from ſteel, whence its name, or rather becauſe it has a great 


deal of fire in it, Plin. xxxvi. 19. /. 30. It is chiefly of a 


white, yellowiſh, or yellow colour. 


The operations by which metals are obtained from ores are - 
called the /me/ting of ores. A chemical operation to determine 


the quantity of metal or other matter in minerals, or to "diſcover 
the value or purity of any maſs of metal, is called an Eſay or 
A. Or FL | 

1 ranked in the following order: 1. with reſpect to 
their weight; platina, gold, mercury, lead, ſilver, copper, iron, 
and tin ; 2. with reſpect to their ductility; gold, fever, copper, 
iron, tin, lead. The duCtility- of mercury and platina is not yet 


determined: — 3. with regard to their hardneſs ; iron, platina, 
copper, ſilver, gold, tin, and lead :—4. with reſpect to their te- 


nacity, or the force with which their parts adhere to one ano- 
ther and reſiſt ſeparation; which is proved by the weight which 
wires of the ſame diameter, made of the ſeveral metals, can 
ſuſtain without breaking; gold, iron, copper, ſilver, tin, lead. 
The tenacity of mercury is unknown, and that of platina unde- 
termined: and -;. fuſibility; mercury, tin, lead, filver, gold, 
copper, iron, and platina. „ 

By mixing different metals together are formed compound me- 
tals, Thus braſs and pinchbeck is formed by a mixture of 
copper and zinc, or its ore, lapis calaminaris, calamine, in dif- 
ferent proportions. . TS Th N 3 

Silver and gold, in their pure ſtate, are too ſoft to be employ- 
ed for various purpoſes, and are therefore mixed with ſome 
other metal to harden them, which mixture is called alloy or 
ach. The alloy for gold is either pure copper, or a * of 
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filver and copper, according to the colour defired, whether 
_ or light. Silver is always alloyed with copper. 


wo ſoft metals mixed together produce a compound much 


harder than either of them: and in ſome caſes, as when copper 


and tin are mixed together in certain proportions, the mixture 


becomes the hardeſt of all metallic ſubſtances, called bronze or 
bell. metal. This compound is employed for making cannons, 
flatues, bells, and parts of heavy machinery which are liable to 


be much worn. It alfo poſſeſſes the property of receiving a very 


fine poliſh ; and is hence uſed for ſpecula or mirrors, and for 
making reflefing teleſcopes. : CY 
Certain metals eaſily mix and combine together; hence the 
art of ſoldering. Thus tin is a folder for lead: braſs, gold, or 
filver are folders for iron, & e. Some metals will not unite at 
all. This property of uniting, or not uniting, is called the of- 
finity of metals. | 5 — ; 

When any metal is united with quickſilver, it is ſaid to be 
amalgamated (from aua, together, and yaa, to marry); as 
all the metals may, except iron and platina, and with difficulty, 
copper and arſenic. . - 

The uſe of this operation is to render metals ſoft and du{tik. 
Gold is thus drawn over other matters by the gilder. The 
mixture prepared for this purpoſe, commonly conſiſting of ſix 
parts of mercury and one of gold, is called amalgam or amalgama. 

Gold is ſeparated from alloy by the operation called cupel/atin, 
from cupel, a ſhallow porous crucible, made of burned bones, 
in which the gold is expoſed to a ſtrong heat, together with 
lead, and is thus purified from the imperfe& metals. The 
operations by which gold is purified from ſilver are called 
guartation and parting. e 0 | 


Leap, by means of heat and air, is formed into minium ot 
red lead; by means of the ſteam of the acetous acid or vinegar, 
into ceruſe or white lead, ' 5 

Theſe are the calces of lead, and are uſed chiefly for paints; 
as ingredients in colourleſs or flint-glaſs ; and for glazing earthen- 
ware. The calx of lead is a principal ingredient in moſt of 

the modern fine white glaſſes „ 

All the preparations of lead are found to be deadly poiſons; 
hence lead is thought not to be perfectly innocent for water- 
pipes, and much leſs ſo for any kind of veſſels. 

There is a mineral ſubſtance called plumbago or back lead, of 


> which pencils are made; found in different parts, the beſt at 


Borrowdale 


Borrowdale in Cumberland: It is a compound of iron and 


inflammable matter. be 
From copper is formed that ſubſtance uſed in painting green 
colours, called verdigris, which alſo is a ſtrong poiſon. The 


uſe of copper veſſels has, in ſome inſtances, been productive 
of fatal confequences ; whence, unleſs with particular precau- 


tions, they are thought unſafe for culinary purpoſes. 


' IRON, the moſt uſeful of all metals, is found in greater 
abundance than any other. It undergoes ſeveral operations be- 
fore it is fitted for the purpoſes of the forge. Two pieces of 


iron, when heated to a certain degree, in what is called a hitte 


heat, will adhere to one another, and may be perfectly united 
by hammering ; which property is peculiar to iron and platina, 


and called WELDING, | 


If the pureſt malleable iron be bedded in pounded charcoal 
in a cloſe veſſel, and kept for a certain time, longer or ſhorter, 
according to the thickneſs of the bars, it is found that by this 
operation, which is called cementation, the iron has gained a ſm 


addition of weight, about the 150th or the 200th part, and is 


rendered much more brittle and fuſible than it was before. 
After this operation it is called STEEL. It may be welded 


| like bar-iron; but its moſt uſeful property is that of becoming 


extremely hard when made red hot and plunged in cold water. 
The hardneſs produced is greater in proportion as the ſteel is 
hotter and the water colder. 

Artiſts. ſoften the hardeſt ſteel to any degree, by gradually 
heating it and ſuffering it to cool again gradually, This is called 


tempering. 


Tix is very malleable, though not very tenacious. It is ex- 


| tended into plates called tin. foil, and theſe plates may be beaten 


into leaves like gold. IT] 
A mixture of tin and lead in certain proportions forms the 
compound called PEWTER, which is much more applicable to 


certain purpoſes than tin or lead alone, being much harder, and 


melted with leſs heat than either of theſe metals in their ſepa- 
rate ſtate; and Tometimes to make it harder a little zinc is add- 


ed. One very remarkable property of pewter is, that by add- 


ing bizmuth to it, a mixture is formed which may be melted 
with leſs heat than is neceſſary to make water boil. | 


Tin is chiefly found in the county of Cornwall, whence the 


hœnicians are ſaid to have got their tin. 
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WATERS 


Nwrox defines water when pure to be a very fluid ſalt, vo. 
latile, and void of all ſavour or taſte. , According to others it 


is nothing but ice diſſolved: and all fluidity is ſuppoſed to be 


the effect of heat, which exifts to a certain degree in a latent 
ſtate in all bodies, for when part of the heat of water is gone, 
it becomes fixed and ſol id. DET. 3 | 
An important diſcovery was lately made by Mr. Cavendiſh in 
England, and farther confirmed by Monſieur Lavoiſier at Paris, 
that water is a compound of vital and inflammable air, in the 
proportion of 85 of the former, and 15 of the latter, or as 17 
to 3, which ſhews the falſehood of the notion formerly enter- 


tained, that water is a pure element. Water, however, is ſo 
univerſal an agent in the moſt important operations of nature, 


that we need not be ſurpriſed at ſome ancient philoſophers ima- 
gining all things to be derived from it. For not only dew, rain, 
fnow, and meteors, owe their exiſtence to water, but all ani- 
mals and vegetables, ſays Newton, grow from water, and aſter 


putrefaction return (in part) to water again. Its weight is 


uſed as the meaſure for determining the ſpecific gravity of bo- 
dies, one cubic foot of water weighing 1000 ounces Avoir- 
dupois weight; and the boiling point has been aſſumed as 
the ſtandard of compariſon of the different degrees of heat 


in other bodies. Water is the great /o/vent of all falts, 


and theſe ſolutions of ſalts in water are the ſolvents of metals, 
earths, and inflammable ſubſtances. 'The diſpoſition of this 
globe into parallel Hrata is ſuppoſed to have been the effect of 
water, from the numerous relicts of aquatic animals and pro- 
duCtions found in them. Thus the vaſt frata of marble, lime- 
ſtone, chalk, &c. are entirely compoſed of ſhells, corals, &c. or 
of the matter into which theſe animal productions have mould. 
ered and decayed. Vegetable ſubſtances, and the relics 


land animals, are obſervable in the frata of free ſtone, of ſome 
clays, of coal, and of ſlate. Some have thought, from various 


experiments, that water is convertible into earth; and others 
have aſcribed to this the diminution they ſuppoſed to have taken 
place in the waters of the ſea; but later naturaliſts have de- 
rected the fallacy of theſe experiments; and we know, that 35 


the fea has ſunk or receded from ſome places, fo it has made 


2ncroachments upon the dry land in others. | 
| | | 5 on Water 


Waters. my 


Water is generally defined to be a fluid that is infipid, co- 
lourleſs, and without any flavour. It was alſo ſaid to be ine- 
laſtic, but later experiments have ſhewn that it is in ſome de- 
gree compreſſible. | | 5 

Water is ſeldom found perfectly pure, but almoſt always im- 
pregnated with ſome foreign matter, and to purify it diſtilla- 
tion is often uſed. pF . „ 

The varieties of water are, rain or /now-water, fountain or 


avell-water, river- water, the water of lakes, marſbes, and ſmall 


pools, and /ea-water. Of theſe rain-water is the moſt pure, 
being in fact water diſtilled by nature. It, however, is ſeldom 
free from impurities of different kinds: for in deſcending it 
attracts the various volatile ſubſtances ſuſpended in the at- 
moſphere. Hence, near great towns, it is found to have a 
blackiſh einge, and a ſenſible taſte of ſoot; and in the country, 
in ſummer, when large quantities of the pollen or faminal duft 
of plants are carried up with whirlwinds, the -rain falling 
through this yellow duſt is ſo much diſcoloured by it, as ſome- 
times to have given riſe to the popular error of ſhowers of ſul- 


phur, as a number of certain inſets is ſuppoſed to have occa- 


fioned the belief of ſhowers of blood. 5 | 
Fountains or wells are impregnated with various matters, ac- 
cording to the nature of the different frata through which the 
waters paſs in their way to the ſprings, DE 


SPRINGS are of ſeveral kinds. They are 10 | general of the 


mean heat of the climate where they occur, but ſome of them 
are very hot; as the waters of Bath and Buxten in England, 


Aix la Chapelle in Germany, Baie in Italy, &c. But the moſt 
remarkable hot ſprings occur in Iceland. They owe their heat 
molt probably to ſubterraneous fires, becauſe the hotteſt are 
found in places near volcanoes. | 5 

Springs are impregnated with various matters; ſalts, ſul- 
phur, metals, earths, and airs of different kinds. The ſalts 
which they contain conſiſt of compounds of the foſſil alkali, 
combined either with vitriolie or muriatic acid, or of different 
earths or metals with theſe acids. 5 = 

Sometimes the earths and metals are diſſolved in ſpring- 
water by means of fixed air; as, the calcareous earth in petrifyug 
ſprings, and iron in chalybeate ſprings. In conſequence of the 
lixed air, which is a very volatile ſubſtance, : evaporating when 
theſe waters are expoſed, the calcareous earth or metals, which 
had been kept diſſolved in the water by this fixed air, is depolited 
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upon the bottom of the channel in which theſe waters run. 


And if the waters chance to run over any vegetable or animal 
ſubſtance, ſuch ſubſtance is gradually covered with calcareous 
carth, and is then ſaid to be petrified. Sometimes ſprings contain 
a greater quantity of fixed air than is ſufficient for the ſolution 
of the different ſubſtances in the water. 'The water is then im- 
pregnated with a ſuperabundant quantity of fixed air, and ac- 
quires an agreeable briſk and acid taſte, which waters are called 
ACIDULE, fc. aquæ, as the Seltzer waters, and others. | 
Sulphur, and other inflammable ſubſtances, are found diſ- 
ſolved in water. Theſe are called ſulphureous ſprings, as, at Har- 
rowgate in Yorkſhire. Springs impreguated with theſe differ- 
ent ſubſtances are diſtinguiſhed, not only by their flavour, but 
alſo by their medical qualities, hence called medicinal ſprings. ' 
Water may be conſidered as either hard or ſoft. Soft water 

is ſuch as is pure from any admixture, except alkaline alt; 
hard water , ſuch as is impregnated with an acid, either alone 
of in a compound ſalt. The mark of hard water is curdling 
OA - a 2 : L 

5 The water of riyers or lakes is derived either from rain or 
ſprings, or moſt generally from both. The water of rivers is 
impregnated with a great variety of matter, both mineral and 
vegetable, according to the nature of the ſoil through which 
they paſs. The water of rivers near great cities is replete with 
ſuch a quantity of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, that upon 
ſanding a few days in a veſſel it undergoes a putrid ferment- 
ation; as is the caſe with Thames water, which is thus pu- 


rified. a 


The water of lakes is in general purer than that of rivers. 
The water of the larger lakes in America is ſaid to be ſo 
tranſparent, that ſtones and rocks at the bottom may be ſeen 
at the depth of ſeveral hundred feet, as clearly as if no medium 
intervened, „%%% 8 | | 

The water of marſhes and ſmall pools abounds with various 
impurities, both from vegetable and animal ſubſtances, In 
ſummer, eſpecially, they ſometimes abound with ſuch a number 
of inſeQs and ſmall aquatic animals, that the water appears of 
the fame colour with theſe inſects; and the inſects are ſo 
quickly produced as to. give riſe to a yulgar error, that the 
water has been ſuddenly changed. One ſpecies of inſects, 
called monoculur, in particular, of a ſcarlet colour, has ſometimes 
made it be believed that water was changed into blood, which 
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Waters, „ 
SEA-WATER is very full of impurities, chiefly of the ſa- 


line kind. There are three compound ſalts found in ſea- water, 
viz, I. common ſalt, or a compound of muriatic acid and fofp/ 
alkali ; 2. ſalited magneſca, or a compound of muriatic acid and 
magneſia; 3. gypſum, or a compound of vitriolic acid and lime. 


The proportions of theſe ingredients in ſea-water, brought 


from the Cape of Good Hope, according to Bergman's ana- 
lyſis, in a thouſand parts, 33 of the firſt, g of the ſecond, and 
1 of the third, making about 43 parts in a thouſand. How 
theſe ingredients came to be in the ſea-water, can only be ex» 
plained by ſuppoſing, that the water meets with theſe falts 
either at the bottom of the ſea, and diſſolves them, or that they 
are waſhed down by the rivers from various rata, and accu- 
mulated in the ocean; for the water evaporated by the ſun's 
heat from the ſurface of the ſea takes up with it no particles of 
ſalt, Hence thoſe lakes which receive rivers, but have no exit 
or diſcharge, are ſalt; as the lake Aſphaltites, or the Dead ſea, 
in Paleſtine, into which the river Jordan runs, whoſe banks in 


ſummer are encruſted with great quantities of dry ſalt, of a 


more pungent nature than the marine ſalt, having a reliſh of 
{al ammoniac. There are very few falt lakes in the world. 
hat ſurrounding the city Mexico, and the lake Titicaca in 
Peru, communicating with that of Paria, are faid to be of 
this kind. Some add the Caſpian ſea, which, if conſidered as 
2 lake, is n doubt the moſt wonderful in the world. It is re- 
ported to be ſomewhat leſs ſalt than the ocean. Strabo men- 
tions a ſalt lake in Armenia, xi. p. 529. | 
The portion of ſalt in ſea-water is different in different parts 

of the ocean. The water of the Baltic ſea is ſaid to contain 
one 64th of its weight of ſalt; that of the ſea between Eng- 
land and Flanders, the 32d part; on the coaſt of Spain, the 


16th part; and between the tropics, from one 11th to one 8th 
art. 5 5 7 | | 

The ſea-water in the Ethiopic ocean, over againſt Guinea 

yields white ſalt as fine as ſugar, with once boiling 3 whic 
cannot be produced from the water of any of the ſeas in 
Europe without frequent boilings. The greater ſaltneſs of ſea- 
Water in the torrid zone is aſcribed to the greater exhalation of 
theiſun, to the heat of the water which diſſolves the ſalt mixed 
with it, as the ſame water or ſalt-meat taſtes ſalter when hot 
thau when cold ; and to the leſs frequency of rain or ſnow. 

In the rainy months the ocean within the tropics is not ſo ſalt 
near the ſhores as it is in the dry months; and at the mouths 
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of the rivers Oronooco, of the Amazons, and de la Plata, the 
ocean loſes its ſalt taſte for ſeveral leagues from the ſhore. 
The ſea- water is heavier than freſh in proportion to its ſaltneſs. 
It was the opinion of the Peripatefics that ſalt water would 
freeze ſooner than freſh, as being leſs pure. . But the contrary 
is the caſe; owing to this, that in ſalt there is a certain ſpirit 
which reſiſts coagulation, and which, being ſeparated from the 
falt, will not congeal in the hardeſt froſt. See Varenius, vol. I, 
p- 220. This, however, is not altogether conſiſtent with the 
opinions at preſent entertained, _ - 
Salt is extracted from ſea-water, or from any water which 
contains it, (for there are many ſalt ſprings in various parts of 
the earth,) by evaporating the water. That is done in this 
country by means of large ſhallow iron boilers, called alt- 
pans, and the cryſtals of ſalts are taken out in baſkets. In 
Ruſſia and other northern parts, the ſea-water is expoſed to 
freeze; and the ice, which is almoſt entirely freſh, being taken 
out, the remaining brine, thus rendered much ſtronger, is eva- 
-* porgted: by boiling... _ ES | | 
In the ſouth of Europe ſalt is made by ſpontaneous evapora- 
tion in flat pieces of ground near the ſea, which are banked 
round; and the water made to paſs from one ſhallow pond to 
another, till the ſalt is formed. This is called Bay ſalt, from 
its being found in large quantities formed by nature on the Bay 
of Biſcay. 5 „ 5 

Common ſalt is found in large maſſes, or in pits below ground, 
as in England and elſewhere. This is called rock-/alt. 

The iſland of Ormus is nothing but white hard ſalt, of which 
they make the walls of their houſes, and there is not one ſpring 
of freſh-water in the whole iſland. | 5 

Sea-water, if taken up near the ſurface, contains alfo the 

remains of animal ſubſtances, which render it nauſeous, and in 
lang continued calms cauſe the ſea to emit a diſagreeable ſmell, 
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a EXPLANATION of Tgus; Solution, Fuſion, Diſtillation, &c. 


1. When a body is ſo diffuſed through any liquor as to be 
invifible, that is, when the mixture is perfectly tranſparent 
and homogeneous, then that body is ſaid to be diſſolved in the 
liquor; and the mixture is called a ſo/ution ; the body diſſolved 
is called the ſolvend; and the liquor which diſſolves it, the /#- 


A body 


vent or menſtruum. 


Solution, Fuſion, Diſtillation, & e. 7 12 


A body may be ſeparated from the body in which it is dif- 
ſolved by the addition of a third ſubſtance, which is taken up 


by the ſolvent, and the body which was before diſſolved is ſet 


| looſe, and falls to the bottom of the veſſel in the form of very 


fine powder. Thus, if lime be diſſolved in muriatic acid, and an 


alkali ſalt be added to the ſolution, the lime will fall down to the 


bottom of the veſſel in the form of a white powder; this opera- 


tion is called precipitation. The ſubſtance uſed to produce it is 
called the precipitant, and the powder which falls down, the 
preciputate. | CE FI | © 

Fuſion is the reducing of a ſolid body to a fluid ſtate, by the 
application of heat. | FBF | 

The veſſels for fuſion are either iron ladles or crucibles, Tor 
called, becauſe formerly they uſed to hg marked with a croſs. 
Crucibles are veſſels compoſed of earl ware of a peculiar 
kind. Thoſe in common uſe are called Heſſan crucibles, be- 
cauſe originally brought from that country ; but for certain- 


- 


purpoſes, which require a more intenſe heat, crucibles are made 
of a mixture of clay and black lead, commonly called black-lead 


crucibles, Or blue pots. VU 4 
Filtration or ſtraining, is when a fluid is purified by making it 
paſs through different ſubſtances, 
Evaporation is the ſeparating of the more volatile parts, of a 
body. from the more fixed ; but the term evaporation is more 
ſtrictly confined to the diſſipating of fluids by heat. When 
the volatile parts of a body that are diſſipated are ſolid, the 
operation is called ragſfing. Thus water is ſeparated from ſome 
ſalts, which are diſſolved in it by evaporation; and ſulphur is 
ſeparated from the ores of metals by roaſting. | 


When the evaporation is ſo performed that the volatile parts 


are preſerved, it is called diſfillation if the volatile parts are 
fluid ; and ſablimation if they are ſol id. 


Diſtillation is of three kinds, technically called per dęſcenſum, 


ad latus, and per aſcenſum. The firſt is when the vapour is 
made to deſcend, and is received into a veſſel below; but this 
method is ſeldom uſed. The ſecond is, when the vapour is 
made to paſs out of the veſſel, which contains the materials, 
at one ſide, and is received into a veſſel properly adapted to it. 
In this kind of diſtillation, which is in frequent uſe, the veſſel 
containing the materials is called a retort ; and the veſſel fixed 
to its fide, in which the vapour is condenſed, is called a re- 
cetver. The retorts are made of iron, earthen ware, or more 
commonly of glaſs. The receivers are generally of glaſs, but 
lometimes of earthen ware. In the third, namely the diſtilla- 
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tion per aſcenſum, the vapours are ſuffered to take their natural 
courſe upwards, and are condenſed in a cavity above the veſſel 
which contains the materials 23 
Formerly the veſſels uſed in this operation were called a cu- 
eurbit for holding the materials, and an alembic for condenſing 
the vapour. Theſe veſſels are uſually made of glaſs or earthen 
Hare. But for general uſe they are found inconvenient, and 
their place is ſupplied by the common till, which is generally 
made of metal, and conſiſts of a body for holding the materials, 
2 head or cavity above the body for receiving the yapour, a 
beak or pipe gp. Fon the head, and terminating in a lon 
tube that paſſes through a veſſel conſtantly filled with col 
water, called the refrigeratory. The vapours paſſing through this 
pipe are condenſed TY fluid before they arrive at its extre - 
mity, whence they dy into veſſels placed below. The more 
effectually to condenſe the vapours in the pipe paſſing through 
the refrigeratory, the pipe is bent ſpizally like a cork ſcrew, 
and thus makes ſeveral circumvolutions among the cold water. 
This ſpiral pipe is commonly called the worm: of the ſtill. 
I) he fluids obtained by diſtillation are generally called fpirits, 
pr diftilled waters; and what remains in the till is called the 
+efiduum, which, from its often having a blackiſh appearance, is 
called a caput mortuum. And as it is frequently of no uſe, the 
ancient chemiſts ſometimes called it ferra damnata. When 
ſpirits undergo a ſecond diſtillation, they are ſaid to be rei 
d. | | 
2 The veſſels uſed for ſublimation are chiefly the cucurbit and 
_ Glembic, above deſcribed, or ſometimes aludels, which are glo- 
bular veſſels, either of glaſs or earthen ware, with two openings 
diametrically oppoſite to each other. Thefe aludels are placed 
one above another, the neck of the undermoſt into the mouth 
of the uppermoſt ; ſo that if any TAO Ne not condenſed in 
the firſt, it may paſs to the ſecond to be there condenſed, ſo to 
the third, the fourth, &c. The product of the ſublimation is 
called ſublimate, which, from its pulveriſed light ſtate, is ſome- 
times called flowers ; as, flowers of ſulphur, &c. . 

Both in diſtillation and ſublimation the different veſſels are 
fixed to one another by means of certain paſtes, moſt common- 
ly made of clay (/utum ), hence called /utes. i 

In ſome diſtillations, eſpecially in retorts, the retort itſelf is 
not expoſed to the naked fire; but another ſubſtance is placed 
between them; thus, an iron pot is placed above the fire, and 
filled with ſand, aſhes, water, or ſome other ſubſtance in 

Which the retort is placed. Theſe are called baths, { balnea,) 
| 12 8 a 
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28, batueum arenæ, maris, vaporis, &c. ſand-baths, water - baths, 


vapour baths, &c. The uſe of theſe baths is to convey an 
equal heat to every part of the retort, to moderate the degree of 
heat, and fo prevent the retorts, which are generally made of 


glaſs, from being braken by a ſudden expoſure to the fire. 


General Divistons of the TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE: 


War part of the earth is covered with water is not exact - 
ly known. It is ſuppoſed to exceed the land at leaſt by one 
third” 2 5 . ä 
The whole collection of water is called the ocean, or the ſea. 
It is commonly divided into three parts; the Atlantie, which 
ſeparates Europe and Africa from America, about 3000 miles 
broad ; the Pacific, which ſeparates America from Afia, 10,000 
miles broad ; and the Indian ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt In- 
dies from Africa 3000 miles broad: all of them communicat- 
ing with one another. To theſe may be added the Northern. 
and Southern oceans. | ds, 

Certain parts of the ocean are called ſeas, and have their 
ae from the countries they border on, as, the 1r:/þ ſea, the 
erman ſoa Ho | | | 

A part of the ſea running up into the land is called a gulf, 
as, the Arabian gulf or Red-ſea, the Perſian gulf, & . If it be 
of great extent it is called an inland ſea, as, the Mediterranean, 
the Baltic: If it do not go far up into the land, it is called a bay, 
as, the bay of Biſcay, the bay of Bengal, &c.: If it be of very 
mall extent, it is called a creeb, haven, flation, or road for ſhips. 
A narrow communication between two ſeas is called a trait or 
firaits, as, the ſtraits of Gibraltar, the ſtraits of Dover and Ca- 
lais, &c.; if ſo ſhallow as to be ſounded, a ſound, as, the ſound 


4 


of Denmark, the ſound of Mull, &c. The Caſpian ſea in Aſia 


communicates with no other. ' | 
A great body of freſh water, ſurrounded by land, is called a 
fake, as, the lake of Geneva, the lake of Conſtance, & c. In 
eotland and Ireland lakes are uſually called /ochs or Joughs, as 
loch Neſs, lough Neagh, &c. which name is alſo applied to 


arms of the ſea. A ſmall quantity of ſtanding water is called 


a poet, or, eſpecially if it be artificial, a pond. Standing water 
having earth raiſed and appearing above it here and there, 
SEES ͤ RO > 8 Po 5 4 wo t 4 or 
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or having earth or mud mixed with it, is called a moraſ, a marſh, 
a bog, a fen, or ſwamp. 5 1 
A large ſtream or body of running water is called a river ; a 


mall ſtream, a brook or rivulet ; a violent flux of water from 


the top of a mountain, or down any ſteep declivity, is called a 
torrent. A river on which veſſels may fail is called a navigable 
river, But rivers are uſually diſtinguiſhed fimply by their large. 
neſs or rapidity. The hollow or cavity in which a river runs 
between its banks is called its channel or bed; a place where 
two rivers meet, a confluence or conflux, When a river runs 
over a Ppjecipice it is called a cataract or fall: if the quantity of 
water be ſmall, a caſcade. The ſtreams or ſmaller rivers which 
run into a great one are called its branches : which name is 
likewiſe given to the diviſions of a river, when it ſeparates or 
divaricates into two or more channels. Theſe are ſometimes 


called arms, and when they run into the ſea, mouths. An in- 


let of the ſea into the land is properly termed an arm ; and 
when the ſea runs up a river, a frith or eſtuary, The ſources 
from which a river flows are called its /prings. The ſprings of 
molt rivers are upon mountains, but ſeveral flow from lakes. 


A place where water riſes when the earth is dug up, but does 


not run out, is called a well puteus, Plin. ii. 97. /. 100.), but 


this word is ſometimes put for a ſpring or fountain. 


A great extent of land, containing many countries not ſe- 
parated by water, is called a continent. A country entirely ſur- 
rounded by the fea, is called an and : a country almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, a peninſula, or, by a Greek word, Cherje- 
neſus. That neck of land which joins a peninſula to the conti- 
nent, is called an :/thmuys ; as the Ifthmus of Suez, between 
Alia and Africa: the I/thmus of Darien, between North and 
South America. When the land projects: far into the ſea it is 
called a promontory, ( quad in mare prominet,) and the end of 
it a cape ; as, Cape Tendrus or Metapan, the moſt ſouthern 
part of Europe; the Cape of Good Hope, the ' moſt ſouthern 
part of Africa; Cape Horn, the moſt ſouthern part of Ame- 
rica; Cape Camarin, the moſt ſouthern part of, Indoſtan, &c. 
If the part of land which projects be ſmall or not high, it is 
called a point, a head-land, naze, neſs, or mull ; as the Lizard 


point, the Naze of Norway, Buchan-ne/5, the Mull of Gallo» 


way or Cantire. | 

When the land riſes to a very great height above the 
level country, it is called a mountain or a chain of mountains ; 
as, the Alps, in Europe; Taurus and Imaus, in Aba; Atlas, 


and the Mountains of the Moon, in Africa the Andes, in South 


America. 


* 
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America. When the land riſes to a ſmall height, it is called 2 | 
kill. A mountain which caſts forth flames is called a volcano ; 


as, Mount Ærna, in Sicily; Veſuvius, in Italy; Hecls, in Ice- 


land. | 


The land is divided into two great continents, called the a- 
ern and the weſtern continent, or the old and new world. The 
eaſtern continent comprehends Europe, Aſa, and Africa; the 
weſtern, America; ſo called from Americus Veſpucius, a native 
of Florence, in the ſervice of Portugal, who having made ſome 

trifling diſcoveries, A. D. 1497, had the addreſs to give his 
name to that part of the world; although it had been formerly 
diſcovered, by Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the 
ſervice of Spain, A. D. 1492. 1 | at's 

The ſurface of the earth, or particular parts of it, are tepre=- 
ſented by Mays; the top of which is the north, and the bot 
tom the ſouth: on theſe are marked the degrees of longitude. 
The right hand is the eaſt, and the left is the welt : on thefe 
are marked the degrees of latitude. * From the top to the bot- 
tom of maps are drawn the zner:dians or lines of longitude, and 
from fide to ſide the parallels or degrees of latitude. Among 

the latter are included the equator, the tropics, and polar circles. 
Rivers are repreſented by black lines;. mountains, by a ſort of 
cloud; foreſts and woods, by a kind of ſhrub; bogs, or mo- 
raſſes, by ſhades ; ſands: or ſhallows, by ſmall dots; roads for 
| ſkips, uſually by double lines; the depth of water in or near 

harbours, by figures expreſſing fathoms, each 2 yards or 6 fect; 

and towns by o, or by the ſhape of a ſmall houſe. . 

I) he meaſures moſt commonly mentioned in geographical 
books are miles and leagues. The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts 
of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or 8 furlongs. The Turkiſh, Italian, 
and old Roman mile, is nearly the ſame with the Engliſh : the 
Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 11 Engliſh : the Dutch, Spaniſh, 
and Poliſh mile, is about 3 Engliſh : the German is more than 
4 Engliſh : the Daniſh and Hungarian is from 5 to 6 Engliſh : 
the Swediſh is nearly 7 Engliſh. The French league is near 


miles, . Th „ 3 
Several large countries ſubject to one ſovereign, are called 
an empire. A ſmaller extent of territory ſubject to one ſove- 


reign, is called a #ingdem ; a ſtill ſmaller extent, a duchy or 
brancipality, = 3 | t 


The 


3 Engliſh miles, and the Engliſh marine league is 3 Engliſh | 
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The Chief EMPIRES which have exifled in the World. 


The firſt great empire in the world was the Babyloriian or 
SHrian, in Alia, ſuppoſed to have been founded by Nimrod, 
who built Babylon, not long after the deluge, B. C. 2217 ;—af- 
terwards greatly enlarged by Ninas, who built Nineveh, B. C. 
2059, and by his queen Semiramis ;—overturned by Cyrus, 
who eſtabliſhed the ſecond great empire, namely, that of the 
Medes and Perfians, B. C. 438. This empire was overturned 
by Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, who eſtabliſhed 
the empire of the Greeks and Macedonians, B. C. 330. His 
conqueſts, after his death, were ſhared among his Generals. 
The chief of them were, Ptolemy in Egypt, Seleucus in Afi, 
and the deſcendents of Antiginus in Macedonia. All theſe 
kingdoms afterwards fell under the empire of the Romans, 
which comprehended the greateſt part of the then known world, 
The Roman empire was overturned,—in the weſt by the Geths 
and FYandals, and ether barbarous nations from the north, in 
the 4th and 5th centuries; and their deſcendents now poſleſs 
the different kingdoms of Europe :—in the eaſt, firſt by the 
followers of Mahomet, under the name of Saracens; and finally 
by the Turks, who ſtill keep poſſeſſion of their conqueſts. 


The chief COMMERCIAL STATES in ancient times. 


Tux Phoenicians were the firſt who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by commerce, Cic. de rep. lib. 3. apud. Non. v. 35, particularly 
the inhabitants of TYRE and Sion. The next were the 
CARTHAGINIANS, whoſe chief city, Carthage, was found- 
ed by a colony of Tyrians. Among the Greeks, commerce 
was cultivated chiefly by rhe ATHENIans and CoRINTHIANS, 
and in later times by the Ryopians,—— The communication 
from Greece, and the northern parts of Aſia, with INDIA, 
which, in all ages, has been the great ſource of commerce, 
was in ancient times by the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. 7 pro- 
8 | uctions 
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ductions of India were brought by land to the banks of che Oxur, 
then down that river into the Caſpian ſea, from thence up the 


Cyrus, and then over land to the river Phafis and the Euxine 
ſea, Strab. xi. p. 509.; Plin. vi. 17. f. 19. The riches acquired 
by this commerce are ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the ſtory of 


the voyage of Jaſon in the ſhip Argo, in queſt of the golden 
fleece, Strab. i. 45. —— That communication is now entirely 
ſhut up by the Tartars, who have diverted the courſe of the 
Orus, ſo that it does not now empty itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. 
The Tyrians brought their commodities from India by the 
Red Sea, and over the Iſthmus of Suez. | „ 
After Tyre was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, the city 
of ALEXANDRIA in ani founded by that prince, became 


the principal ſeat of commerce, Strabo xvii. p. 798, and conti- 


nued to be ſo till it was deſtroyed by the Saracens in the 5th 
century. | 3 


The ſingular inſtitutions of the Jews were unfavourable to | 
commerce. We read, however, of Solomon's having fitted 


out fleets, which, under the direction of Phcenician pilots, 
failed from Exion- geber, on the Red Sea, to Tar ſſp and Ophir, 
ſuppoſed to have been ports in the kingdom of S/ [ 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Africa; whence they returned in three 
years with rich cargoes, 1 Kings x. II, 12. 22. & 23. 
The Egyptians, as early as the reign of Seſoſtris, B. C. 1510, 
are ſaid to have opened a commerce with India, Diod. Sic. 1. 
p. 64. where that king is reported to have. made conſider- 
able conqueſts, Bid. But this is denied by Strabo, xv. p. 687, 
who ſays, that the ancient Egyptians were ſo far from cul- 
tivating commerce, that they even refuſed ſtrangers admiſſion 
into their harbours, Strab. xvii. p. 791. & 802 . 
Ihe Romans, at no period of their ſtate, ever encouraged 
commerce. Towards the end of the republic, however, and 
under the emperors, it became an object of greater attention, 
as being neceſſary to ſupply them with the articles of luxury. 
T heſe were brought to Rome from various places. From Ara- 
bia and India they were procured by the. way of the Red Sea 


and Alexandria, or by the gulf of Perſia and up the Euphrates, 


thence through the deſarts of Arabia to PALMY24, and from 
it to the Mediterranean. Strabo ſays, that 120 ſhips, in his 
ume, were employed in bringing merchandiſe from India into 


Egypt, ii. p. 118. This traffic was carried on entirely with 


bullion, as it ſtill is to China. Pliny complains that 50 mil- 
ons of ſeſterces were ſent thither annually, { H. S. guingen- 
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128 The chief Commercial States in ancient timed. 
tier, equal to L. 403,645: 16: 5,) and that the merchandiſes 


brought from thence were ſold at Rome at an hundred for one 
profit { cerituplicats ), that is, at about 40 millions Sterling of 


our money for the whole imported, Pin. vi. 23 f. 26. 


As the Romans had no articles of their own produce to 


give in exchange for foreign commodities, we may fee the 


reaſon why they diſcouraged commerce, becauſe it carried 
away money, and brought them nothing in return. Hence we 


find the exportation of gold prohibited in the Codex, iv. 63. 2. 
ſo in former times, Cir. Flare. 28.; and to the exportation of 
money to foreign countries for articles of luxury, when the for- 


mer means of procuring wealth by conqueft no longer exiſted, 
we may impute the ſcarcity of gold, and conſequently the great 
alloy in the gold coins under the later emperors; thus, under 
Nero, there were only 45 aw#ez, or gold pieces, made from a 
pound of gold, Plin. xxxiii. 3; but under Conſtantine, 72. 
The immunities faid to have been granted to merchants at 
different times, Suet. Claud. 18:3 Tacit. Ann. xiii. 5.3 Digeſt. 
xiv. I. 1.3 Lamprid. in Alexandro Sever: were to thoſe only 


who dealt in the corn-trade, and imported proviſions in their 


own ſhips for the uſe of the city. For ſeveral ages the only 


_ profeſſions thought reſpectable among the Romans were war 
and agriculture; the employment of a merchant was. reckoned 


unſuitable to the character of a Roman citizen, Dionyſ. ii. 28. 
The nobility were forbidden to trade, both under the republic, 
Liv. xxi. 63.3 Cic. Verr. v. 18. and under the Emperors, Dig. 
50. 3.3 Cod. iv. 63. 3. But although the buſineſs of a mer- 
chant was not eſteemed reſpectable, Cic. OF: i. 42. yet Horace 
ſpeaks of it as very lucrative, Od. i. 31. 103 ili. 6. 31. & 24. 
40.; ep. i. 3 CE VE ING C1093 156 1 4 
During the exiſtence of the Roman republic, the city of 
Marſeilles in France carried on a confiderable commerce. In 


. 


early times it waged war ſucceſsfully againſt the Carthaginians 
on the ſubje& of fiſhing, Juſtin. xlii. 5. After Carthage 


grew powerful by conqueſt, and engaged in war with the Ro- 
mans, Marſeilles became the ally of Rome. During the Pu- 


nic wars the Maſſilians acquired great opulence by trade, and 
ſtill more after the deſtruction of Carthage and Corinth; but 
in the conteſt between Czfar and Pompey, having impru- 


dently engaged too keenly on the fide of the latter, their city was 
taken by the generals of Cxfar after an obſtinate defence, and 


never afterwards recovered its former proſperity, Strab. ii. 
„ 


4 
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The barbarous nations which over-ran the Roman empire in 
the weſt, extinguiſhed commerce, together with the arts: Con- 
cerning the revival of eommerce, firſt in Italy, and then in other 
countries, an account will be given hereafter in its proper place. 


DirrxRRENT Forms of GOVERNMENT, = 


A large Tociety of men united under one government for 
their common ſecurity and welfare, is called a fate. That 
part of the earth which they poſſeſs is called the territory of 
that ſtate 3 and the body of inhabitants, the pzop/e., The power 
of governing a ſtate is called the ſovereignty ; and the perſon 
or perſons who exerciſe it, the ſovereign. The power of pre- 
ſcribing general rules or laws is the 18 part of the ſove- 


| reignty ; the power of executing the laws, and of diſcharging 


all functions of government which cannot be regulated by laws, 
is the executive part of the ſovereignty. The particular manner 
in which the ſovereignty is exerciſed, is called the form of go- 
vernment, When it is exerciſed by one perſon, it is called a 
monarchy, When the power of the monarchy is limited by law, 
it is called a limited monarchy. When the power of the mo- 
narch is not limited by law, the government is ſaid to be ab/e- 
lute, or arbitrary. When the government is very abſolute it is 
called deſpotic. When the ſupreme power is veſted in the hands 
of many, it-is called a republic. If it be poſſeſſed by the nobles, 
it is called an ariftecracy ; if by a few, an oligarchy ; if by the 
people at large, a demecracy. When only one of theſe forms 
obtains, the government is called Smple ; when two or all of 
them are united, it is denominated a mixed government. Thus 
the Britiſh government partakes of the monarchical, ariſtocra- 
tical, and democratical forms; which Polybius ſays was the 
cle with the government of Rome, and extols as the beſt 
('apiorn rohrela, vi. 1. XAAMGTOY GUITHUATAY TRY xal* nuas' 
ohr, the moſt excellent ſyſtem of government then in the 
world, 1b, 9. & 16.). 3 7 i: . ö 0 85 
The monarchical form appears to have been the moſt ancient, 
and is thought to have originated from the authofity of a fa- 
ther over his children. As far as we can trace from hiſtory, 
it took its riſe from a number of individuals, heads of families 
or of tribes, ehuſing a certain perſon for his wiſdom or“ valour 
to be their leader in war, and to preſide in their councils, to 
adminiſter juſtice, and perform other acts for the public good 
mn time of peace, Samuel viii. 20. 3 Herodete i. 95. &c.z Cic. de 
Me. ii. 12.; Palyb. vi. 3. This chief or king was at firſt purely 
clectiye; but ee hereditary, ar gartly bereditary 
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139 Different Forms of Government, 


and partly elective. The dominions of princes, in the early apes, 
of the world, were generally but of ſmall: extent, Juffin. i. i.; 
xii. & xxiv.; Judges i. Jo3, Thucidyd. i. 13. 17. &. 

Imoſt every city had its own king, or tyrant ; for ſo by the 
Greeks they were commonly called (Tvpaw, reges, reguli, vel 
principes, Nep. Miltiad. 8.; Serv. in Virg. An. vii. 266. z Strab. 
vit. p. 310.). The abuſe of power, and other cauſes, occaſioned 
the expulſion of kings, and the eſtabliſhment of republican or 
free governments. The licentioufnefs and corruption of theſe 

xroduced their deſtruction, and commonly terminated in def- 
potiſm, Palyb. vi. 6. J. 55. &c. | | 
The fundamental laws of a ſtate, which ſecure the rights of 
its inhabitants, and regulate the conduct of its rulers, are called 
its ConsTITUTION. Although defpotic governments cannot 

properly be ſaid to have a eonſtitution, yet even in theſe, there 
are certain things eſtabliſhed by law or cuſtom, to which 
the ſovereign is obliged to conform, and which he dares not 
violate. . 1 TT 8 
When feveral ſtates form a perpetual alliance for their mutual 
fafety and happineſs, they are called United States ; as, the 
Greek and Achaian republics of old; the Swiſs cantons, the 
Kates of Holland and of America, in modern times. 

gs 1 | 
DIFFERENT RELIGION S. 


Tux Religions which chiefly prevail in the world, are the 
Chriflian and Mahometan. Such as profeſs neither of theſe, 
are called Pagans or Heathens, NS 
The Je- 55 Religion is peculiar to the Jews; but they for a 
long time have no where had any political eſtabliſhment. 

A number of Chriſtians adhering to the fame opinions and 
form of worſhip, is called a church, Sp 
Thoſe Chriſtians who profeſs ſubmiſſion to the Pope of Rome 
are called Roman Catholics, or Papifts. Thoſe who have ſepa 
rated from that church are called Proteftants or Reformed ; bu 
by the Roman Catholics they are termed Heretics. From the 
two moſt eminent reformers, Luther and Calvin, thoſe whe 

embrace the opinions of the former are called Latherars ; 0 
the latter, Calvini/ts. | | : 
The doQtrines of the Church of England are much the ſam: 
with thoſe of Calvin, but its diſcipline and form of worſhip 
are different. The church of England maintains a diverſity of 
rank among its paſtors, the chief of whom are called 50h 
{ epiſcips } and archbiſbops ; whence this form of church-govern- 
ment is termed Epi/copacy, Prelacy, or Hierarchy, But the Cal- 
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Diferent Regin. 


yiniſts hold an equality of rank among the miniſters of religion, 
whom they alſo call pre/tyters ; whence in Scotland, becauſe _ 
the church is governed by meetings called pre/dyteries,, con- 
fiſting of miniſters and Mfc og termed ruling elders, 
(7ger2vTEpo:,) the national religion is called Preſbyterian. 7 
Chriſtians in thoſe countries which never acknowledged the 
RTE of the Roman Pontiff, are ſaid to be of the Great 
Church, | | 


That religion which is ſanctioned by law, and its teachers 
ſupported by the public, is called the gfabliſbed religion or 
church, "Thoſe who differ from it are called Diſſenters, Nen- 
onformiſts, Diſſidents, Seceders, Sectaries, Puritans, & c. If ſuch 
are allowed openly-to profeſs their religion, they are ſaid to be 
erated, Rs 1 „ , 
Thoſe who deny the validity of infant baptiſm, are called 
ſnabapti/is. Thoſe who affert that there is no authority in ſcrip= 
ure for a national or eſtabliſhed religion, are called Jndepend- 
nts, Thoſe who adhere to the doctrines of the eſtabliſhed 
hurch, are called Orthodox; thoſe who do not, Heterodox. 
Che moſt violent diſputes have often been raiſed in the Chriſt» 
an church about doctrines difficult to be underſtood. Thoſe 
ho differed from the eſtabliſhed belief concerning the divinity 
f our Saviour, were in ancient times called Ar:ans, from oe 
irivs, a prieſt of Alexandria in Egypt, who died a. 336; and in 
odern times alſo Socinians, from Socinus, a native of Sienna in 
taly, who died in Poland a. 1604, the latter differing in ſeveral 
particulars from the former. Thoſe who differ from the eſta- 
liſhed doctrine concerning predeſtination or neceſſity, and 
reedom of will, are called Arminians, from James Arminius, a 
Dutch divine, who died a. 1609. This difference of opinion is 
milar to that which prevailed among the ancient philoſophers | 
oncerning liberty and neceſſity, fate and contingence, or the 
onneCtion between cauſe and effect; Cic. de Fat. iii. 14. &c. 


1 


; \ F 4 1 
EUROPE. 


Unorx is ſituate between 36 and 72 degrees north lati- 
tude, and between 10 deg. weſt, and 65 deg. caſt longi- 
ade, from London; extending about 3000 miles from North 
ape to Cape Tendrus or Matapan; and 2500 from eaſt to. _ 
eſt. It is by far the leaſt of the four quarters of the world in 
ktent, but the moſt conſiderable by the genius of its inhabitants. 
is bounded on the north 1 Northern or frozen ocean; 
8 2 on 


132 The Seas, Straits, and Rivers of Europe. 
on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean, which divides it from An, 
rica; on the Doch by the Mediterranean, which divides it fr 
Africa; on the eaſt by Aſra, from which it is divided by tt 
ZEgean ſea or Archipelago, the Helleſpont or the Straits of th 
- Dardanelles, the Propontis or ſea of Marmöra, the Thruin 
 Boſphirus or the Straits of Conſtantinople, the Euxine or Blu 
ſea, the Cimmerian Beſphꝭrus or Straits of Kaffa, the Palu 
Mezitis or fea of Aſoph, the Tanais or Don, a line from thence 
* Rha or Wolga, from thence to the Tobol, Irtis, aud 
Oby. | | | 


The chief Szas and STRaArTs of Europe are, 
The White ſea; the Baltic, anciently Mare Suevicum, or 
Sinus Codanus ; the parts of which are, the Cattegat or Scag- 
erac Sea, the Sound, the two Belts, the Greater and Leſſer 
Belt, the gulf of Lubec, the mouth of the Oder, the gulf af 
Dantzick at the mouth of the Viſtula, the gulf of Riga at 
the mouth of the Dwina, the gulf of Finland, and the gulf 
of Bothnia: -- 
The Britiſh or German fea ; the Iriſh ſea ; St. Georges 
channel ; Britiſh channel ; Straits of Dover and Calais ; Bay 
of Biſcay. FEEL I 
The Mediterranean, joined to the Atlantic by the Fretun 
Gaditanum or Herculeum, the Straits of Gibraltar: the moſt 
remarkable parts of which are, Sinus Gallicus, the gulf of Lyons; 
mare Liguſticum, the gulf of Genoa z mare Inferum, Tyrrhenun, 
or Etruſcum, the Tuſcan fea z Fretum Siculum, the Straits of 
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Meſſina; gulf of Tarentum ; mare Superum Illyricum, or Stu 1 
Hadriaticus, the Hadriatic ſea or gulf of Venice; eaſt of this 
the Mediterranean is now called the Levant, Archipelago, &c. 
. anciently mare Jonium, Creticum, Agæum, &c. lrel 
| - Gre 
The principal Rivxxs in Europe are, the Hol 
Rha, Wolga; ; | Durius, Douro; Fla 
Tanais, Don; | Garumna, Garonne; 

| Borgstenes, Nieper; Liger, Loire; "Ss 
Tyras, Nieſter 3 Segud ua, Seine; Swit 
Danubins or er, Danube; | Samdra, Somme; Ger 
Padus, Po; Scaldis, Scheld Bob, 
KRhodinus, Rhone; Meſa, Maeſe; 1 
Lerus, Ebro; | Rhenus, Rhine; * 
Betis, Guadalquiver; Viſurgis, Weſer; 7 
Anas, Guadiana 3 | Albis, Elbe; Croat 

- Tagus, Tayo; N : . jadlrus, Oder; 8 
r « 1 . 2 N 2 t Archange ruſ 
The Viſtula the Dwina at Riga, and the Dwina a Lit 
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Scandinavia, now Denmark, Norway, Lapland, Finland» 
and Sweden; Germania, Germany; Sarmatia or Scythia, Po- 
land, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, and Little Tartary, countries unknown 
to che Romans; Dasia, Moldavia, Walachia, and Tranſyl- 
vania ; Mefia, Servia and Bulgaria ; Thracia, Romania; Mace- 
dia, ſtill called by the fame name; Theſſalia, Janna ; Gracia 
propria, Livadia 3 Peloponneſus, Morea ; Epirus, Albania and 
Canina; Myricum, Dalmatia, Boſnia, Croatia, and Sclayonia 

males: Noricum, Auſtria; Rhetia and Vindelicia, 
Tyrol, and the country of the Griſons; Gallia, France, Swit- 
zerland, Flanders, and Holland; Britannia, Britain; Hibernia, 
heland ; Hiſponia, Spain and Portugal; Baleares, or Balearides 
Inſule, Ivica, Majorca, 


and Minorca; Corfica ; Sardinia; Si- 


Modern Diviſions. 


Bergen 


Copenhagen 


Stoclc holm 
Peterſburg 


| Dublin 
London 
Amfterdam 


Bruſſels 


Paris 
Bern 
Vienna 
Prague 


Buda 
Herma nſtadt 
Poſega 

Carl ſtadt 

a Warſaw 


| Koningſberg 


Aloph 


Preſburg or? 
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NOR TT H. 
Dift. & Bearing Government... Religion. 
rom London. : 
subj. to Denm. {Moſtly Heathen, 
The ſame Proteſtants. 
wh . at une Proteſtants, and 
pa, Ru Tia ®| { ſome Heathens. 
540 N. subj. to Deam. Proteſtants. 
500 N. E. ]Ablvlute The ſame. 
750 N. E. At ſolute The ſame. 
1140 N. E. Deſpotic Greek Church. 
MIDDLE. | 
270N.W. ; ones mo- © proteſtants. 
180 E. Republican [The ſame. 
1 Subject to the| 
180 S. E. 2 (Emp. of Germa- Roman Catholics, 
05 ny, & to France 4 | 
8 ; bli | 
200 8. Kc Republican 8 5 8 
420 8. E. Republican R. Cath. & Prot. 
boo E. Moſtly abſolute The fame, | 
600 E. 0 1 — e $|Roman Catholicy 
780 E. The ſame ö The ſame. 
1020 E. The ſame The ſame. 
790 E, The ſame The ſame. 
703 E. The ſame The ſame. | 
760 E. Elective R. Cath. & Prot, 
| | Abſolute Proteſtants. 
| = Abſolute Mahom. & Heath. 
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Countries, 


Pertugal 
Spain Þ 

Ivica 
Majorca 
Minorca 
Corſica 
Sardinia 


Sicily 
Piedmont, &c. 


Venice 
Pope's territories 
Naples 


Ital Yo 


Modern Diviſions of Europe. 


SOUTH. 


Turkey in Europe 


JFary is bounded on the north and north weſt by the Alps 
which ſeparate it from Germany, Switzerland, and France 
on the welt it is ſeparated from France by the river Var; ever 
where elſe it is ſurrounded by the Mediterranean. It extend 
600 miles in length in the form of a boot, between 38 and 4 
deg. north lat. and about 400 miles in its greateſt breadth, be 
tween 6 and 19 deg. eaſt long. from London. It is divide 
parts by the Appenines, which run the whole lengt] 


into two 
of it. 


Italy was anciently called by various names, eſpecially by th 
poets, Saturnia, Auſonia, Oenotria ; and alſo Heſperia by th 


Greeks, becauſe it lay weſt of them. 


Before the days of Auguſtus, Italy 
Maccra and Rubicon was called Gallia Citerior, or Ciſalpina 
in later times, Togata, from the uſe of the Roman 7oga, thi 
inhabitants, after the Social war, being admitted to the righ 
of citizens. It was divided into two parts, Ciſpadãna an 
Tranſpadina, by the Padys, or Po, running through the midd 


of it. 
This river, 


7 


called 


/ 


| Capital, {Dift. & Bearing| Government. 
Irm London. . 
Liſbon 850 S. W. [Abſolute 
Madrid 800 8. Abſolute 
[lands ſubje& MONT : ; 
to Spain 8 | 
Baſtia Subj. to Britain 
Cagliari Abſolute 
* F Subj. to the K. 
felermo 3 of Naples 
Lo F jSubj. to the K. 
Turin 860 8. E.3 of Sardiads 
Venice 702 S. E. Republic 
Rome I 220 S. E. [Abſolute 
Naples | 870 S. E. [Abſolute 
Conſtantinople | 1320 S. E. Deſpotic 
I 


| 


The ſame, 
Ihe ſame, 


, north of the rive 


| alſo by the poets Eridinus, is joined o 
the north, by the Ticinus, Tiſino, iſſuing from the lake Verba 
nus, Maggiore, near which river Hannibal -firſt 


> 7 


defeated th 


{Roman Catholic 


Religion, 


The ſame, 
The ſame, 
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The Divifons of Ciſalpine Gaul. 1335 


Romans under Scipio; by the Addua, from the lake Larius: 
the Minicizs, from the lake Benacus, &c. On the ſouth, by 
the Trebia, near which Hannibal defeated the Romans a ſecond 
time under Sempronius ; by the Rhenus, Rheno, &c. In an 
land formed by the Rhenut, Antony, Lepidus, and Auguſtus 
met after the battle of Mutina, and divided the provinces of the 


Roman empire. 


The chief diviſions of CIS ALPINE GAUL were, 
L1iGURIA z>>Towns, Genua, Genoa z Portus Herculis Monæci, 
% Nice, rs 7) 
TAURINL: Auguſta Taurinorum, Turin. 36: 2 
Insbn RRS: Mediolanum, Milan; Ticinum, Pavia; near which 


Francis I. King of France was defeated and taken priſoner by 


the Generals of Charles V. 1525. | 
CRNOMAN NMI: - Brixta, Breſcia ; Cremina; Bedridcum, near 
which Otho was defeated by the Generals of Vitellius ; Mantua 
near which ſtood Andes, a village, where Virgil was born. 
EUGANE1 :—Tridentum, Trent, famous for a general council 
which began to be held there the 13th of December 1545; and 


lafted eighteen years, till the 2d of December 1563, with va- 


rious intermiſſions; Yeroza, on the Atheſis or Adige, birth- 
place of Catullus, famous for the remains of an amphitheatre. 


VEN ETI: Patavium, Padua, birth: place of Livy ; Aquileia, 


famous for the obſtinate reſiſtance it made to Attila, king of the 
Huns, who took it A. D. 45 2. North of this is the river Ti- 
mã uus; Forum Fuli, Friuli. 
HIsTRIA: — Tergeſte, Trieſte. | „ 
LIN c NES, Ravenna; near which Odoacer, king of the He- 
rüli, was defeated by Theodoric, king of the Goths, A. D. 
493, and where that king kept his court, as the Emperor Valen- 


tinian had done before him. It is now a diſagreeable town ſur- 


rounded with marſhes, about four miles from the ſea. 
Boi: — Bononia, Bologna; Mutina, Modena, where Deci- 
mus Brutus, being beſieged by Antony, was relieved by the 


Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa, and Octavius, afterwards called 


Auguſtus; Parma; Placentia. | 
| The chief parts of ITALIA PROPRIA were, Ztruria, 


Umbria, Picenum, Latium, Campania, Samnium, Apulia, Cala- | 
bia, Lucania, Brittti ; beſides fome ſmall ates not included | 


in any of theſe, 


_ TY 


wh, LET * 


136 The Ancient Diviſions of Italy. 


I. ETRURIA, bounded on the north by the river Macra, 
and on the ſouth by the Tiber; anciently divided into twelve 
parts, the rulers of which were called Lucumones. | 

At the mouth of the Macra, Luna; on the Auſer, Luca, 
Lucca; on the Arnus, Arno, Piſe, Piſa ; Florentia, FLORENCE, 
the preſent capital of Tuſcany ; north of which, Fęſhlæ and 
Piſtoria, Piſtoja, near which Catiline was defeated z Portis Her. 
culis Liburni, Leghorn ; Volaterræ, near which is a famous boil. 
ing lake; Sena, Siena, where the Italian is now ſpoken in its 
greateſt purity ; Arretium, Arrezzo ; north of which, Tu/c, 
the ſear of the younger Pliny, near the ſource of the Tiber; Cor. 
tna: Perufia, where L. Antonius was ſtarved out by Auguſtus ; 
near which Lacus Traſemenus, where the Romans, under 
Flaminius, received a third overthrow from Hannibal; Cligſum, 
the city of Porsena ; Raſellæ, on the Umbrs ; north-weſt of it, 
Vetulonii, near the prom. Populonium, oppoſite to the iſland 
Atbalia, or Iva, Elba, abounding in iron; Cœſa, near mount 
Argentarius ; Fulfinii, on a lake of that name, ſituate among 


woody hills, Juvenal iii 191. Tarquinii, whence King Tarquin; 


Centum Cellz, Civita Vecchia; Cere, the ſeat of Mezentius ; 
| the inhabitants, Cerizes, for having hoſpitably entertained the 
Romans and Veſtal Virgins, who fled thither when Rome was 
8 0 by the Gauls, obtained the freedom of Rome, except the 
right of voting. Hence, In Tabulas Ceritum referre, to deprive 
one of that right. — Veji, the people, Vejentet, taken by Camillus 
after a ten- years ſiege; Falerii, the people, Faliſci, near mount 
Soracte, alſo taken by Camillus; Feſcennia, whence Carmina 
Feſcennina, a kind of ludicrous verſes, 5 = 


II. UMBRIA, bounded on the north by the Rubicon, now 
called Piſatello or Rugone ; —Ariminum; Rimini, on the Rimi- 
nu; which town Cæſar firſt took poſſeſſion of after croſſing 
the Rubicon; Piſaurum, Peſaro, onthe Piſaurus, ſouth of which, 
the river Metaurus, Metro, where Haſdrubal was defeated and 
ſlain by the Conſuls Livy and Nero; Urbinum, Urbino; Seno- 
gallia, built by the Galli Senones; Nuceria ; Camerinum, the 
people, Camertes ; Spoletium, Spoleto; whither water is {till 
conveyed from a neighbouring mountain, called Sr. Francis, by 
an aqueduct of ſurpriſing height, being in one place 230 yards 
from the foundation of the loweſt arch to the top of the aqueduct. 
Hannibal firſt attacked Spoletium after his victory at the 
Thraſymene lake, and was repulſed, Liv. xxii. 9. The fact is 
commemorated by an inſcription over one of its gates, {till 

called from thence Porta di Fuga. | . 
2 1 8 INTER AMNA, 
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INTERAMNA, now Terni, the birth-place of Tacitus the 
hiſtorian, and of Tacitus the emperor; ſtanding in a beautiful 
whence its ancient name inter amnes, Varr. L. L. iv. 5.). 
| The road from Loretto to Rome runs from Spoletto to this 


town over the higheſt of the Appenines. Three miles from 


Terni, the river Velinus, Velino, ruſhes down a precipice 300 
feet high, daſhing with ſuch violence againſt the rocky bottom, 
that a vaſt cloud of watery ſmoke is raiſed all around, Addiſon 
is of opinion that Virgil had this gulf in his eye, when he 


deſcribed the place in the middle of Italy, through which the 


Fury Alecto deſcended into Tartärus, An. vii. 563——5715 
although the lake of Amſanctus, whence there was ſuppoſed to 
be a paſſage to the infernal regions, and where Virgil ſays this 


happened, lay in the country of the Herpini; Cic. divin. i. 36.3. 


Plin. ii. 93. /. 95. 

About AR miles below Terni ſtood Narnia, now Narni, 
alſo on the Nay, whence it took its name, having been an- 
ciently called Negquinym, Plin. iii, 14. ſ. 19.; Liv. x. 9. on 
the confines of the country of the Sabines; near which are the 
remains of a magnificent aqueduct and bridge over the Nar, 
built by Auguſtus; one of the arches of which is entire, above 
100 feet high, and 150 feet wide, 


III. PICENUM, bounded on the north by the Z/ir ; Asli 


um, Aſcoli, the ancient capital, Flor. i. 19. on the river Tru- 


entus, now Tronto. ; | 

| Ancona, on the coaſt of the Adriatic, about fifteen miles 
from Senegallia, built by the Greeks; hence called Ancon 
Dorica, Juvenal iv. 40. now a conſiderable place for trade, ſince 


it has been encouraged by the Popes, who have built a large 


mole to ſcreen the ſhips in the harbour from the winds, which 


frequently blow from the oppoſite ſhore of the Adriatic with 


great violence. Near the mole ſtands a noble triumphal arch 
erected to Trajan, in gratitude for the improvements he made 
in this harbour at his own expence. The fluted Corinthian 
pillars on the two ſides of the arch are of the fineſt proportions, 
compoſed of Parian marble, till as white and ſhining as if it 
were freſh poliſhed from the rock. | 5 
At ſome diſtance from Ancona ſtands LORETTO, on an 
eminence about three miles from the ſea; rendered famous b 


modern ſuperſtition. The ſmall houſe in Nazareth of Judea | 


inhabited by the bh 1 Mary, is ſuppoſed to have been car- 
ried by angels through the air, the xoth of Auguſt 1291, about 
a month after the taking of Ptolemais by the Infidels, firſt to 


\ | | Dalmatia, 


valley between two branches of the river Nar, now Nera: 
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Dalmatia, and then over the Adriatic to Loreito; ſo called 
from Lauretta, a noble lady, to whom the field belonged where 
it was firſt placed; and whence, for particular reaſons, it was 
removed to the eminence where it now ſtands, It is called the 
holy chapel, caſa /an#a, ſtanding due eaſt and well, at the far. 
ther end of a large church which has been built around it, of 
the moſt durable ſtone of Iſtria. There is an internal cover. 
ing or caſe built around it of the fineſt marble, and ornament. 
ed with bafſs relieves ; about fifty feet long, thirty in breadth, 
and the ſame in height; but the real houſe itſelf is not more 
than thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in breadth, and at the 
ſides about eighteen in height; the centre of the roof is four or 
five feet higher, The walls of this little holy chapel appear to 
have been built of Ttalian bricks, although they are ſaid to be 
compoſed of a kind of ſtone, formerly common in Paleſtine, 
but now not to be found. Between the walls of the ancient 
houſe and the marble caſe there is a ſmall interval, where the 
pilgrims often crawl around and ſay their prayers. As the 
gates of the church are ſhut at noon, and the pilgrims who ar- 
rive after that time cannot get nearer, they impreſs ſo ardent 
kiſſes on the gates, that all the ſculpture within reach of the 
mouths of thefe zealots is, in fome degree, effaced. But pil- 
grimages to Loretto are not now ſo frequent with foreigners, or 
with Italians of diſtinction, as formerly, when it is ſaid there 
have been ſometimes to the number of 100,000 in one day's 
time; for the fame pilgrims are not allowed to remain there 
long. The profuſion of riches in the treaſury of this church, 
and the number of filver and golden lamps, candleſticks, 
goblets, crowns, cruciſixes, lambs, or Agnus Dei's, &c. of 
arls, gems, and precious ſtones of all kinds, is incredible. 
The Turks have once and again attempted to plunder Loretto, 
but without ſucceſs. It is ſurprifing that this has never been 

effected, as the place is ſo near the fea, and badly fortified, 
South of Picenum were the VesTiNi and PELIc NI. Their 
chief towns were, Gorfinium, called alſo IraLica, becauſe it 
was the chief city in the Halic or Maric war, Strab. v. 241-3 

and Sulmo, birth- place of Ovid. es | | 
The MARSI, a warlike people, Horat. od. iii. 5. 9. their 
chief town MakRUBIUu, or Marruvium, Virg. An. vii. 750. 
on the eaſt fide of the Lacus Fucinus, a lake of very tranſpa- 
rent water, ib. 759, which Julius Cæſar attempted to drain, 
Suer. 44.3; and after him Claudius, Set. CI. 20,3 Dio. Ix 
p. 672. who for eleven years employed 30,000 men to dig a paſ- 
ſage through a mountain, Plin. xxxvi. 15. /, 24. fin. to carry 
the water into the Liris, Tacit. annal. xii, 56.; and when 33 
| | | thing 
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thing was ready for letting it off, exhibited a ſplendid naval 
combat on the lake, ib. But this work did not anſwer the end 
intended. The lake is now called the lake of Celano, from a 
town near its north ſhore. It is forty- ſeven miles in circum- 
ference ; the bręeadth, in the largeſt part, ten miles, in the nar- 
roweſt, four; its depth, twelve foot upon an average. But all 
theſe have varied greatly. It is ſurrounded with a ridge of 
mountains, ſome of them the higheſt in Italy. On the weſt 
fide of the lake was the grove of Angitia, the fiſter of Circe, 
Virg. An. vii. 759. and on the north the town Alba, the in- 


habitants of which were called Albenſes, to diſtinguiſh them 


from thoſe of Alba Longa in Latium, who were called Albani, 
Plin. iii. 12. f. 17. | — | 
SABINI 3 
uirites ; Reate, near which Veſpaſian was born; Amiternum, 
the birth-place of Salluſt ; Nomentum; Cruſtumarium, the people 
Cruſtumini; Fidene, the people, Fidenates, 5 m. from Rome; 
Mens Sacer, 3 m. from Rome on the other ſide of the Anio, 
whither the Plebeians made a ſeceſſion under Sicinius, and 
were brought back by Menenius Agrippa; at which time the 
Tribunes of the people were firſt created, A. U. 261. On 
the ſame fide of the Anio with Rome, ſtood Antemne and 
Collatia, where lived Collatinus the huſband of Lucretia. 


Several miles up the Anio, on the other ſide, north of Tibur, 


now. Tivoli, was the VILLA of HORACE, which he calls Sa- 
tina, plur. ſc. predia, his Sabine farm, od. ii. 18. 14.; Sabina 


vallis, ib. iii. 1. 47.3 Ager Sabinus, Sat. ii. 7. 118.3 Ardui Sa- 


bine, ſe. agri, od. iii. 4. 21.3 Montes et arx, from its high ſitua- 
tion, Sat. ii. 6. 16.; Latebre dulces, a ſweet retreat, ep. i. 16. 
15. and deſcribes, ep. i. 16. 5. &c.— near to the village 
Mandelia, ep. i. 18. 105.; and to the temple of Lacuna, id. i. 
10. 49.3 Plin. iii. 12. /. 17. watered by the rivulet Digentia, 
ep. 1. 18. 104. probably iſſuing from the fountain of Blanduſia, 
{ fons Blandiiſius, ) od. iii. 13. which was alſo the name of the 


farm, Vet. Scholigſt. a copious ſpring, remarkable for its tranſ- 


parency and coldneſs, ib. and ep. i. 16. 12. near which ſtood 
the houſe, Sat. ii. 6. 2. in a valley between mount Lucretilis 
and U/zca, a little hill, gently riſing and ſloping like a perſon 


in a reclining poſture, (cubans, Jod. i. 17. i. and 11. et ibi Scho- 


liaſt. In this retired and winding vale ſ in reducta valle), were 
pleaſant walks finely ſhaded with trees, ib. and Sat. it. 6. 3. 
probably part of what is called the Sabine zucod, od. i. 22. 9. 
where, while the poet one day ſtrolled farther than he intend- 


ed, 


Cures, whence the Roman citizens were called 
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ed, or, according to the old Schohaſt, beyond the limits of his 
farm, (ultra terminum, } a large wolf fled from him though 
unarmed, od. i. 22. and another day a tree was near cruſhin 
him by its fall, 2b. ii. 13. 12. his preſervation from which, as 
from other dangers, he aſcribes to the protection of heaven, 
tle 17; 1343 He: 17-0 P $i 4 SY 

In this villa Horace had a ſteward, villicus, ) ep. i. 14. and 
alſo, as it is thought, a female overſeer, ( villica, ) perhaps the 
wife of the former, od. iii. 23. and eight ſlaves, Sat. ii. 7. fin, 
Five families lived on the farm, the heads. or maſters of 
which {patris, fc. familiarum) uſed to go at certain times to 
Varia, a neighbouring town, to conſult about the common 
affairs of that diſtrict, p. i. 14. 2, 


IV. LATIUM, ſuppoſed to be ſo called from Saturn lurking 
there when he fled from Jupiter, his guoniam latuiſſet tutus in 
oris, Virg, En. viii. 323. and hence the people were named 
Latini; or, according to others, from a king called Latinus.— 
This name was at firſt applied to a territory of very ſmall ex- 
tent; but it was afterwards greatly enlarged. It was anciently 
inhabited by various tribes, the Aborigines, Aqui, Volſci, Her- 
nici, Rutilt, Aurunci or Ausjnes, Oſci, &. 

ROMA, Rome, ſituate about twelve miles from the mouth of 
the Tiber; called Seprecollis, from being built on ſeven hills, 
Romulus built only on the Palatine. Tullus added the Cælian 
mount; Ancus, the Faniculum and Aventine ; Servius, the Vi- 
minal, Quirinal, and E/quiline. Belides theſe, there were the 
Capitoline or Tarpeian mount, on the fide of which was the 

Tarpeian rock, from whence condemned criminals were thrown; 
collis Hortulorum ; and the Vatician mount, now the molt re- 
markable place in Rome; where are St. Peter's Church, the 
Pope's palace, called the Vatican, and the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
— The circumference of the city was about thirteen miles; ac- 
cording to Pliny, twenty; and according to others, more. 
There is the ſame uncertainty about the number of its inhabit - 
ants. Some make them amount to four millions. It was di- 
vided into fourteen regions. It had 644 towers on the walls, 
of which 300 remain, and 37 gates, the chief of which were, 
the Porta Gapena, Carmentalis, Eſquilina, and Triumphalis, 
It had ſeven aquæducts, to which Caligula added two more. 
Theſe conveyed water from the diſtance of many miles. They 
were carried oyer. vallies ſupported chiefly on brick arches | 
reared at a prodigious expence. Some of them continue 


to ſupply Rome with water to this day, There were 155 
| 1 
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ral Chace, or common ſewers, for carrying off the filth of | 
the city into the Tiber. The chief, called Cloaca Maxima, 


built by Tarquinius Superbus, was ſo large that a loaded. 


wain could paſs through it with eaſe. At the foot of the Capi- 
toline hill was the Forwm, or public place; and between the 
Palatine and Aventine hills, the Circus Maximus, à mile in cir- 


cumference. Along the Tiber was the Campus Martius, where 


the Comitia were held, and where the youth performed their 
exerciſes. The monuments ſtill remaining ſhew with what 
magnificence the temples, theatres, amphitheatres, fhermæ or 
baths, and other public places were built. GE SG 
Modern Rome covers nearly the ſame ſpace of ground it did 
in ancient times. The wall built by Bellifarius, after he had 


defeated the Goths, is ſtill ſtanding, having been frequently 


repaired ;' it is about thirteen or fourteen miles in circuit, 


which is nearly the ſize that Rome was of in the days of Veſ- 


paſian, Plin. iii. /. 9. The ſuburbs of ancient Rome are 
ſuppoſed to have extended a great way, but to have been in- 
habited only by people of inferior rank; as there are no' re- 


mains of palaces or magnificent buildings of any kind to be 


now ſeen near the walls, or indeed over the whole Campania 
di Roma, which ſome authors aſſert was at one period peopled 
like a continued village. © on» 7 

Some of the ſeven hills on which Rome was built, appear 
now but gentle ſwellings, owing to the intervals between them 
being greatly raiſed by the rubbiſh of ruined houſes. Some 
have ſcarcely houſes of any kind upon them, being entirely laid 
out in gardens and vineyards. It is thought that two thirds 
of the ſurface within the walls are in this ſituation, or covered 
with ruins. The number of the inhabitants at preſent is reck- 
oned to be about 170,000, which, although greatly inferior to 
what Rome contained in the days of its ancient power, is more 


than it has been for the moſt part ſince that time. At particu- 


Jar periods, ſome of them not very remote, the number has 


been reduced to between thirty and forty thouſand ; it has 


gradually encreaſed during the whole of this century. As 
it was leſs expenſive to purchaſe new ground for building 
upon, than to clear the old ruins, great part of the mo- 
dern city is built on what was the ancient Campus Mar- 
tius, a large plain of a triangular ſhape; two ſides of the 
triangle being formed by the Tiber, and the baſe by the Ca- 
pitol and the buildings, extending nearly three miles in a 
line parallel with it. Some of the principal ſtreets are of con- 


ſiderable length, and perfectly ſtraight. That called Corſo 
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the moſt frequented. It runs from the Porto del Popolo, along 
the ſide of the Campus Martius, next to the ancient city. The 
| ſhops on each fide are three or four feet higher than the ſtreet; 


and there is a path for the conveniency of foot-paſſengers 


on a level with the ſhops. The palaces in this ſtreet range 
in a line with the other houſes, without any court before them, 
The principal ſtreet in the higher part of the city is the Strada 
Felice, about a mile and a half in length, from Trinità del 
Monte to the church of St. John Lateran on the Pincean hill; 
croſſed by another ſtraight ſtreet, called the Strada di Porta 
Pia, becauſe terminated at one end by that gate. The mag. 
nificence of the palaces, churches, fountains, and above all 
of the remains of antiquity, forms a ſtriking contraſt with the 
meanneſs of the reſt of the city. | 

St. Peter's church is reckoned one of the nobleſt build. 
ings that ever exiſted in the world. It ſtands on the ſame 
place where the emperor Conſtantine built a church in 
| ONS the apoſtles, a. 324. and dedicated it to St. Pe- 
ter, becauſe that apoſtle was ſaid to have been buried near 
it. This church, although decorated at an enormous ex- 
pence, and enriched by the moſt ſplendid donations from 
various princes, was in ſo ruinous a condition, a. 1450, 
that Pope Nicolas V. formed the deſign of rebuilding it from 
the foundation; but death prevented him from executing it. 
Julius II. employed Bramante Lazari, an eminent architect, 
to draw the plan. The work was continued under ſeveral of 
his ſucceſſors. Paul III. gave the direction of it to MICHAEL 
ANGELO, a famous painter and ſtatuary, as well as an ar- 
chitect, who improved on the plan of Bramante, chiefly by 
the addition of the dome, which is eſteemed one of the boldeſt 
deſigns ever executed in architecture. The length of St. Peter's 
church on the outſide is 730 feet; the breadth, 520; the 
height, from the pavement to the top of the croſs, which 
crowns the cupola, 450 feet. The grand portico before the 
entrance is 216 feet long, and 40 broad. The dome is raiſed 


on four pilaſters, and is of the fame diameter with the Pan- 


theon, which is the. moſt entire antique 'temple in' Rome, 
now called the Rotunda, from its round figure, about 150 feet 
high, and of nearly the ſame breadth, The dome was reared 
by James de la Porte, at the expence of Pope Sextus Y. The 
building of the church was finiſhed under Paul V. by Charles 
Maderne. In the area before the portico ſtands an Egyptian obe- 
lifk of granite, brought to Rome in the time of Caligula, Plin. 
xvi. 40. % 76. about eighty feet high above the pedeſtal, with a 

gilt croſs on the top, which being overthrown by the . 
| | : ay 
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lay long on the ground „and after various fruitleſs attempts to 
talſe it, was at laſt ſet y 

minico Fontana, under the direction of Sextus V. who roſe to be 
Pope from being a ſwine-herd, and is ſaid to have done as much 


to adorn modern Rome, as Auguſtus did to adorn the ancient 


city. On the right and left ſide of the obeliſk are two beautiful 
fountaius. A deſcription of the ſtatues, baſſo relievos, columns, 
pictures, and other ornaments of this church, would fill volumes. 

On the place where the ancient Capitol ſtood is built a mo- 
dern palace, called the Campidoglio, in the two wings of which the 
Conſervaters or Zdiles of the city have apartments; and in the 
main body refides an Italian nobleman, appointed by the Pope, 
with the title of Senator of Rome. 'The approach to this palace 
is very noble, and worthy of the genius of Michael Angelo, 
who 14 the plan. The Tarpeian rock, which is a continua- 
tion of that on which the Capitol ſtood, is, in that part whence 
criminals were thrown, now only 58 feet high; the ground at 
the bottom, from evident marks, is thought to be 20 feet 


higher than it was in ancient times; ſo that this precipice was 


then about 78 or 80 feet perpendicular. The ancient Roman 


forum is now the cow- market, called Campo Jaccino, ſome- 


what refembling what Virgil ſays it was in the time of Evan; 


der, An. viii. 360.; ſo Tibull. ii. 5. Here are to be ſeen many 


remains of antiquity, which exhibit a melancholy but intereſt- 
ing view of the devaſtation wrought by the united force of 
time, avarice, and bigotry. The chief remains are; thoſe of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator and of Jupiter Tonans,, built; by Au- 
guſtus, in gratitude for having narrowly eſcaped death from 
a ſtroke of lightning; the temple of Concord, where Cicero 
aſſembled the ſenate upon the diſcovery of Catiline's, conſpi- 
racy ; the temple of Romulus and Remus, and that of Anto- 
ninus and Fauſtina, juſt by it, both converted into modern 
churches ; the ruins of the temple of Peace, built by Veſpafian 
ater the taking of Jeruſalem, ſaid to have been the fineſt 
temple in Rome; &c. &c. 8 | 
The churches and (palaces of modern Rome are crowded 
with pictures and ornaments of various kinds. There are ſaid 
to be thirty palaces in the city, as full of pictures as the walls 
can bear, Of the villas near Rome, that called Pinciana, be- 
'onging to the Borgheſe family, is the moſt remarkable. 


he river Tib#ris, or Tiber, anciently Albitla, a little above 


Rome, is joined by the Anio, Teverone ; the Allia, remarkable 


for the defeat of the Romans by the Gauls, A. U. 364 5 and 
the Cremkra, famous for the flaughter of the Fabi. Far 


” 
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ſet up in its preſent place, a. 1586, by Do- 


ther 
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3 The chief Parts of hals Propris. 


up it is joined by the Nat, Clanit, and Clitumnus, famous for 
its milk-white herds; whence victims were brought to Rome, 


Firg. G. ii. 146. ; Sil. viii. 451.3 Juvenal. xii. 13. The white 
colout of the cattle was afcribed to a peculiat quality in the 
water of the tiver, Plin. ii. 103. as it ſtill is by the common 
people of the place; for the breed of white cattle ſtill remains 
in that country, ſome of them milk-white, but the greateſt 
number of a whitiſh grey. | B55. 

About 20 m. above Rome, near the Anio, ſtood TIBUR, 


no Tivoli, on the brow of a hill, hence called ſapinum, by Ho- 


race, ad. iii. 4. 23.; by Juvenal, pronum, iii. 192. built by a co- 


| lony from Argos, { 4rgeo paſitum colono, ) Horat. od. ii. 6. 5. 


from the worſhip of Hercules, called Herculeum by Propertius, 
it. 32. F. at preſent a very poor town. In remote antiquity it 
was a populous and flouriſhing city, hence called ſuperbum by 
Virgil, An. vii. 530. but appears to have been thinly inhabited 
even in the time of Auguſtus, hence called vacuum by Horace, 
ep. i. 7. 45. Its neighbourhood, however, from the wholeſome- 
neſs of the air, was crowded with country ſeats. At the bottom 


of the eminence on which Tivoli ſtands, are the ruins of a map- 
nificent villa built by the Emperor Adrian. Julius Cæſar, Caſ- 
fius, Auguſtus, Mzcenas, and other illuſtrious Romans, had 


alſo villas here. But Tibur is rendered chiefly intereſting from 
its being ſo often celebrated by Horace, whoſe farm is generally 


thought to have been near it. But it has been of late ſtrongly 


aſſerted, that the villa of Horace was nine miles above it, at the 
fide of a ſtream called Licenſa, formerly Digentia, in the country 


of the ancient Sabines. Thoſe who hold this opinion ſay, that 


when Horace mentions Digentia or Lucretilis, his own houſe 


and farm are to be underſtood ; but when he ſpeaks of ſtrolling 


about Tibur, as od. iv. 2. 30. that he alludes to the villa of Me- 
cænas, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen on the ſouth 
bank of the Anio, Moores Italy. It appears, however, from 
the life of Horace by Suetonius, that he had a rural retreat 


both in the country of the Sabines and near Tibur (circa Ti- 
burnt v. Tiburtini luculum). : 


HM « 


. 


The Anio, deriving its ſource from a part of the Apennines 
fifty miles above Tivoli, glides through a plain till it comes near 
that town, when it is confined for a ſhort ſpace between two 
hills, covered with groves. Theſe were ſuppoſed to have 
been the reſidence of the nymph or Sibyl Albunea, to whom 
a temple . was dedicated which is ſtill ſtanding. The river 
moving with augmented rapidity, as its channel is confined, 
at length ruſhes headlong over a lofty precipice ; whence po 
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cih Anio, Horat. 1. 7. - 13. the noife- of : its | fall reſounds 
through the hills and groves of Tivoli; whence this place is 
called Domus Albunee refinantis, ib. 12. and the grove adjoin- ' 
founder of Tibur, 1b. 3.5 a liquid ctoud arifes from the foam- 
ing water, Which afterwards divides into numerous ſmall caf- 


endes, waters ſeveral orchards (whence ada mobilibus pomaria 


rivisy ib. udum Tibur, Titi. 29. 6. & woidum, iv. 2. 30.), and hav- 
ing gained the plain, flows quietly for the reſt of its courſe, 
tl it loſes itſelf in the fiber. . 
Three miles befow Tivoli there is a kind of lake, impregna - 
ted with fulphur, called Saffarara, antiently /atus Albulus or 
Albunza, Virg. En. vii. 82. ſurrounded with a grove of the 
fame name, where was an oracle of Faunys, 7. The water 


of this lake has the ſingular quality of Of ST thing it | 


touches with a hard, white, ſtony matter. rtain conere- 
tons are formed on its ſurface, called Conftiti di Tivoli, which 
have the appearance of floating iflands. It empties itſelf by a 
whitiſh, muddy ſtream, called the Albula, into, the Anio, 
enitting a vapour of 4 fulphureous ſmell: as it flows, ih. 84. 
Fiſhes are found in the Anio both above and below Tivoli; but 
none after it receives the Albula, till its junction with the Tiber. 


. p. 238. Plin. xxxi. 2.; but it is not ſo at prefent. 

Near Tivoli is the villa Eſtenſe, belonging to the Duke of 
Modena, built by Hippolitus of EZ, Cardinal of Ferrara; to 
whom Arigſts addreffed his poem of Orlando Furigſo. Here 
vere conſtructed the firſt grand water-works in Europe. 
South-eaſt of Tibur ſtood PRANESTE, now Paleſtrina, 


Is water was anciently famous for its medical qualities, Strab. 


2:dum by Juvenal, iit. 190. anciently a place of great ſtrength 
both from nature and art, Pell. ii. 26. & 74.; Cic. Cat. i. 3. 


tence called Prænęſtinæ ſororet, Stat. Silv. i. 3. 80. and an 
macle, Strab. v. 238.; Cic. Div. ii. 41.; Suet. Tib. 63.3 Pro- 
fert. 1, 32. The. younger Marius being beſieged here by 


dalla, periſhed in attempting to eſcape through a ſubterraneous 


pilage, (per cuniculum, ) Vell. ii. 27. yy Eg 
South-weſt from Præneſte ſtood TUSCULUM, now called 


felds around; fituate on the declivity of a hill r2 miles from 
Rome, hence called ſupernum by Horace, epod. i. 29. faid to 


| hence | 
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| Strabo ſays, that the Albula flowed from ſeveral fountains, 


3j m. from Rome, in a lofty ſituation, hence called a/tum by 
Vigil, En. vii. 682. and frigidum by Horace, od. iii. 4. 23. 


where was a famous temple of Fortune, repreſented as double; 


cat, from the coolneſs of the air, and 5e colour of the 
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hence called Tlegoni juga by Horace, od. iii. 29. 8. and Gren 


meœnia, epod. i. 30. Near Fuſculum was a villa of Cicero's, 


called 'TuscuLanuM; alſo of Cæſar, Cic. Qrat. ii. 3.; of Craſ- 
ſus, Id. Att. iv. 16. &c. But Tibur ſeems to have been the 


favourite reſidence of the ancient Romans. The moderns give 
the preference to Freſcati. In its neighbourhood are ſome of 


the moſt magnificent villas in Italy. The villa Aldobrandini, 


called alſo Belvidere, is particularly remarkable. 


Above Tiſculum, towards the Anio, was the lacus Regillur, 
where Poſthumius, the dictator, defeated the Latins in a 
great battle, by the aſſiſtance, as it was ſuppoſed, of Caſtor 
and Pollux, Liv. ii. 20. and mount Algidus, where the Romans, 


| being incloſed by the Aqui and Volſci, were delivered by 9, 


Cincinnatus, called to be dictator from the plough, Liv. iii. 26, 


alſo the town Algidum, Aula, Padum, GAB71*, Labicum; 


and, ſouth of Tuſculum, ALBA LONGA, at the foot of mount 
ALBANUs. On this mount were celebrated the Latin holidays, 
(Latine feriæ,) and fometimes an extraordinary triumph. 

From its form and component parts it is ſuppoſed formerly to 

have been a*volcano. Pompey had a villa called Albanum in 

the Alban territory, Cic. Att. iv. 11. The Alban mount was 
covered with woods, whence Tumuli Albani atque luci, Cic. 

Mil. 31. At the foot of the mount is the Alban lake, Liv, | 
v. 19. an oval piece of water of about ſeven or eight miles | 
in circumference, ſurrounded with groves and trees of yarious | 
verdure; on one of the extremities of this lake is a caſtle | 
called Gondolfa, finely ſituated z near it the villa Barbarin, 
within the gardens of which are the ruins of an immenſe pa- ; 
Jace, built by the Emperor Domitian. About a mile from this, 


on the ſide of the lake, is the town of Albano, at a ſmall diſ- k 


tance from it, in the garden of a convent of Capuchins, 1s one 


of the fineſt views in the world. The principal objecls are, 
directly fronting the place, the lake, with the mountains and : 
woods which ſurround it; on one hand is Freſcati, with all 8 
its villas; on the other, the towns of Alban, la Riccia, and 1 
Genfano; beyond theſe, the Campagna, or great plain around : 
Rome, with St. Peter's church and the city of Rome in the z 
middle; the whole proſpect being bounded by the hills of 
Tivoli, the Appenines, and the Mediterranean. But the plea- p 
ſure ariſing from the fight of ſuch beautiful ſcenes is diminiſhed, 5 
by obſerving in ſo rich a country the poverty of by far the « 
greateſt part of the inhabitants, and their comparative ſmall « 
number, occaſioned by tyranny and ſuperſtition. Moore's Italy. f 
* Gabil, called fmplices by Juvenal, iii. 192. either becauſe it was void of ornaments | 
 Scipliaft, and che inhabitants fimpte in their manners; or from cheir being ſo bg " 
£ | 


| impoſed on by Tarquin,” Liv. i. $3. Flere ü. 7. + 
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A few miles ſouth of the Alban mount is the lake of New, 
4 mciontly Speculum Diane, or Lacus Trivie, Virg. An. vii. 516. 


lying in a very deep bottom, about four miles in circumference, 


g ſuppoſed, like that of Albano, te have been formed in the 
f cayity of a crater 3 anciently ſurrounded with a wood ſacred to 
1 Diana, (Nemus Dianæ,) in which was a temple of that god - 
8 deſs, near Aricia, Strab. v. p. 239. When the fury Ale&o 

> ſounded the trumpet of war, this lake and the river Nar, with 

. the lake Vel inus, are ſaid to have been ſhaken by the ſound, 
8 Virg. En. vii. 5 7. „ a ; 
- At the mouth of the Tiber ſtood O/tia, anciently the port of 
9. Rome“; but the harbour is now choked up, and Civita Vec- 
20 chia is the Pope's chief port. 5 . 

wh South of Oſtia, along the coaſt, was Laurentum ; and La- 
55 vinium, built by Eneas, near the river Numiciut, between 
5 which and the Tiber he firſt landed; Ardea, cap. of the Ru- 
* tuli, famous for the exile of Camillus, from whence he brought 
1 an army for the relief of his country; Antium, a city of the 
42 olſci, the people Antiates, with the beaks of whoſe ſhips the 
—_ pulpit in the forum at Rome was adorned, from which orators 
Cic. uſed to addreſs the people; hence called Rgfra, and in Engliſh. 
Liv. improperly Rerum. At Antium was a celebrated temple of 
1 80 fortune; Horat. od. i. 35. Two goddeſſes are ſuppoſed to 
SES: have, been worſhipped there under that name, the one who. 
aſtle 1 and the other who ſent adverſity, properly cal- 
Irinis led Nemeſis 3 hence we tead of Fortune in the plural, Suet. Cal. 
> pas 57-3 Macrob. Sat. i. 23. as at Præneſte. 18 

this, Above Antium were Co/trum Inui, Coridli, whence Coriola- 
1 dit me got his name; Satricum, and Sueſſa Pometia. 85 
gl _ Eaſt from Antium was Aftura, at the. mouth of a river of 
16 that name, and the prom. of Circeji, now Monte Circello, the 
SE abode of Circe, called an iſland by Virgil, n. iii. 386. be- 
Th all: auſe on the north it is ſurrounded by marſhes: eaſt of which 
x, and b the grove of Feronia, on the river Ufens, joined by the Ama- 
round ienus; north of it Paludes Pomptine, often attempted to be 
in the drained, but without ſucceſs; north of this, Ulubre, Norba, 
ins of ee, and Anagnia. „„ 
e plea- Eaſt of the Ufens was Anxur or Terracina, where the Via 
niſhed, Appia paſſed. For a conſiderable way from this travellers were 
far the drawn in a boat. The chief places on that road between Anx- 
e ſmall wand Rome were, Forum Appii, Tres Tabernæ, Lanuvium, 
ah. nd Aricia; ſouth of this, Fundi, on the top of a lake of that 
ornament; une; near which Ager Gecibus, famous for producing wine; 
fo bin f Os the Emperor Claudius greatly improved by building two piers, (Brat bia,) 
my A ſeu (oh projected far into the ſea, and at the end of them, a mole and a watch towen 


0, Suers Claud. 20. Fuugral xii. 24. 
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| Amycle's the prom. Cajta, ſo called from the nurſe of Enes 
being buried there; Formiæ. 


Between Formiæ and Cajeta was a villa of Cicero's, called 
Formianum ; near which lie was aſſaſſinated by the orders of 


Antony, in the 64th year of his age, by the centurion Heren. 
nius, and Pepilizs a tribune, whom he had formerly delended 


in a trial for his life, when accuſed of parricide. 
At the mouth of the Liris, Garighano, a flow filent river, 


| ſurrounded with fertile fields (rura gue Liris.guietd mordet + 


gud laciturnus amnis, Horat. od. i. 31. 7.), ſtood MinTtusxz, 
near which is a morafs, where Marius concealed himſelf when 
he fled from Sylla; up this river were Interamna, Fregellz, 
Aquinum, the birth-place of Juvenal, iii. 319. and Arhinun, 
the people Arpinates, the birth-place of Marius and Cicero. 
On the contines of Campania, which were not exactly aſ- 
certained, ſtood Sinusſſa, where Horace met his friends Plo- 


tius, Varius, and Virgil, Sat. i. 5. 40. Cales and Teanum ; 


producing wine. „„ 0 

V. CAMPANIA ; Its chief town was CAPUA, named 
either from Capys, a leader of the Samnites, who. took it from 
the Tuſcans *, or from its being fituate in a plain, (a campeſiri 
agro, ) Liv. iv. 37. Capua a campo difta, Plin. iii. 5. ancient 
called Fulturnum, Liv. ib. near mount Trfata, -orum, Liv. 


near which mount 1aſsicus and Ager Falernus, famous for 


xX xvi. 5. ſituate in the middle of a beautiful plain, about 21 


7 


miles from the Vulturnus. It once vied in magnificence with 
Rome and Carthage, Llor. i. 16. hence called altera Roma by 


Cicero, Phil. xii. 3. So Statius, Silv. iii. 5. 76. The army of 


Hannibal is ſaid to have been enervated by the luxuries of this 


place, Liv. xxiii. 18. (Adeo ut verum diftum ſit, Capuam Anni- 


bali Cannas fuifle, Flor. ii. 6.) The defection of Capua from 
the Romans to Hannibal occaſioned its ruin. Tor being re- 
duced by Q. Fulvius and Ap. Claudius the Conſuls, in ſpite of 
all the efforts of Hannibal to ſave it, Liv. xxvi. 14. &C- it never 
again recovered its former proſperity. It now lies in ruins. 
There is a magnificent palace lately built for the King of Na- 
ples in the plain where it ſtood, called Cafſerta. 

New Capua is a ſmall town of no importance; it ſtands on 
the Pulturnus, Vulturno, nearly where Caflinun ſtood, about 
two miles from the place of ancient Capus, _ | 

CASILINUM being beſieged by Hannibal, endured ſuch 


famine that a mouſe was ſold for 200 denaris, I.. 6: 9: 2 
_ Strabo fays this price was given for a medimnus or certain mea- 


ſure of corn, v. 249. The ſeller periſhed, and the buyer lived, 


* Lucan makes Capys a Trojan; hence Mania Dordazii tennit Campana cel 
Pompey reached Capua, ii. 393. ; 1 


Pre 
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Pn. ith 57. J. 82.; Val. Max. vii. 6. 3. Hannibal ſee- 
ing the befieged ſowing [turnips near the walls, expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment that they ſhould think of holding out till the tur- 
nips ſhould grow, Strab. v. 249. . The town was defended 
only by 540 natives of Præneſte, ik Livy ſays 5703. and that 
the half of them were deſtroyed by. famine and the ſword. At 
laſt thoſe who furvived were forced to ſurrender, and Hannibal 
granted them their lives, Liv. xxiii. 19. 

Near Cqſlinum was mount Callicila, Liv. xxii. 16. and 
Campus Stellatrs, divided by Cæſar, together with the territo 
of Capua, { ager Campanus, among 20, oo poor Roman citi- 
zens, Set. Cæſ. 20. which Rullus a tribune had formerly at- 
tempted, but *. prevented by Cicero then Conſul, Cic. in 
Rull. ii. 231. 

rs. miles above Capua, on the Vulturnus, ſtood” "IN 
frum, near the confines of Samnium, famous for produci 
oil, Horat. od. ii. G. whence Venafranum is put for the fineſt 
ol Juvenal v. 86. 


Near Venafrum were Rufre, Batitlum, Colonna, and bells, i 


inconſiderable places, mentioned by Virgil, Eu. vii. 739. 

The country round Capua was ſo fertile that Cicero calls it 
Ager orbis terre pulcherrimus, i in Rull. ii. 28.3 ſo Florus, 1 1. 16.3 
hence its common name Camrania Felix, Plin. iii. 5. ſ. . 

At the mouth of the Clanius was Liternum or Linternum, a 


Roman colony, Liv. xxxii. 29. xxxiv. 45- where Scipio Af- 


ricanus, to avoid the vexations of the tribunes, lived in volun- 
tary exile, Liv. xxxviii. 53. XXxXix. 52. — Above Caſilinum, 
on the ſame river, was Acerræ, in a flat ſituation, frequently 
incommoded by inundations, Virg. G. ii. 225.3 Sil. viii. 536. 


now Acerra, a neat city, walled round after the old manner. 


Large drains preyent the river from being ſo deſtruRtive as it 
was in ancient times. This is the native city of Punchinells, 
the favourite comic character at Naples, as Harlequin Berga- 
maſque is in other parts of Italy, — South of Acerræ was A. 


ella; which, together with Calatia, and other places, revolted to 


Hannibal alter the battle of Cannæ, Liv. xxli. n.; Sil. xi. 14. 
Between the mouths of the Yulturnys and Clanius, or Li- 
ternus, was the Silva Gallinaria, Cic. Fam. ix. 23. which Ju- 


venal calls Gallinaria Nane, ill. 307. a frequent receptacle for 
robbers, 5. 


South of this was CUM, or Cyme, ſing. founded by a 


colony from Chalcis a town of Eubæa, hence called Euboice, 


Virg. En. vi. 2. and Chalcidica arx, Ib. 17. Strabo calls it 


the moſt ancient.of all the Grecian ſettlements in Italy, v. P. 


243. a retired 88 hence 2 Ts Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 68. 
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at the foot of mount Minus ; hence called Fugum ſuſpeFun 


Cumis, Juvenal ix. 57. ö 
Here was a temple conſecrated to Apollo and Diana; and 


in this temple was a hollow, dug out of the ſide of a rock, called 


the cave of the Sibyl, 2b. 10. & 42. whence ſhe is called pra. 
vida arcanis Cymes anus, Sil. xii. 494. Cumea Sibylla, Virg. 
ib. 98. EuBoica SIBYLLA. Stat. Silu. i. 2. 177. 'Chalcidicun 
carmen, the verſes of the Sibyl, ik. v. 3. 182 7 

There was adjoining to the temple, as uſual, a grove, /Tr:. 
vie lucus, ) v. 13.—— Silla, having reſigned the dictatorſpip, 


choſe the neighbourhaod of Cumæ for his reſidence, Plutarch. 


in vita efus, Near Cumz was a villa of Cicero's, Cic. Att. x. 


4.3 Fug, ix. 23.3 af Pompey, Id. Att. iv. 10. ; of Varro, Ciz, 


Acad. i. 1.3 and of Catullus, Id. iv. 25.; all called by the ſame 
name, CUManuM. * . 


* 


The dialogue contained in the firſt book of Cicero's Dueſlin- 


nes Academicæ is repreſented to have been held in the villa of 


Varro; Cic. Acad. i. 1.3 and the ſecond or fourth, called Lu- 
_ £VLLUs, in the villa of Hortenſius at Bauli v. -, near Baiz, 
Ib. iv. 3. & 40. fo called from the ſtalls which Hercules is ſaid 
to have made there for the oxen of Geryon, Serv. in Virg. 
En. vii. 662, hence Hercules Bauli, Sil. xii. 156. where after- 


wards Agrippina was killed by order of her fon Nero, Tacit. 
Ann. xiv. 4.10. 4 | ö . 
South-weſt of Cum was the promontory, town, and har- 
bour of MisEnum, ſo called from the pilot of Æneas, who was 
buried there, Yirg, An. yi. 234. Stat. Silu. v. 3. 167. where 


Auęuſtus ſtationed a fleet, Set. Aug, 49. oppoſite to the iſlands 
_. Prochjta, now Procida, and Tnarime, now I{chia, ſuppoſed to 


have been disjoined by an earthquake, Plin. iii. 6. J. 12. the 
latter called alſo Anaria or Pithecuſa, ib. and ſuppoſed to be 


placed over the giant Typhzus, by the command of Jupiter, 


Virg. En. ix. 716. | i . 
I{chia is a fertile jſland, and well peopled. It is ſurrounded 


with high rocks, and is hilly. In the centre there is a lofty 
mountain, called Epamea, formerly a volcano. In 1301 there 


was an eruption, which made dreadful hayock. There is on 


the fide of the mountain a very hot ſpring, called La miſericor- 


} 


Procida is neither fertile nor agrecable. It was the birth-place, 
or at leaſt the property of 7ohn of Procida, who, to revenge 
his countrymen for the uſurpation and tyranny. of the French 


under Charles of Anjou, planned their deſtruction in Sicily, 


which was effected on Eaſter Tueſday, 30th March 1282. 


® The ancient inhabitants, called Cercdpes, on account of their fraud and perjury are 
fald to have been changed into apes by Jupiter, Ovid Met, xive 91, &c. 


There 


"I © . . £# 


oyſters, 
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There were ſeveral fine villas near Miſenum, in one of 
which, formerly the property of Lucullus, the Emperor Tibe- 
nus died, Tacit. Ann. vi. 50,—Between Cumæ and Miſenum 


was the palus Acherufia, Plin. iii. 5.3 Strab. v. 233. 


After turning the promontory, firſt is BALZ, famous for 
its hot baths and medicinal waters, hence called /iquide, Horat. 
od. iii. 4. 24. or from the purity of its air, Vet. Scholiaft. in 


kcum, ſurrounded with villas. 2 ES 4 
Cale by Baie was the Lucrine lake, famous for producing 
orat. epod. 2. 49.3 Cic. Att. iv. 10. In place of this 
lake there is now a mount, raiſed by a violent earthquake, 
zoth September 1538, called Monte Novo de cinere, of a _cix- 
cular form, four miles in circumfexence, and one thouſand 
feet high, with a large cup or crater in the middle. There re- 
mains nothing of the lake but ſmall muddy marſhes, covered 
with reeds. Between the lake and the ſea was a mound, eight 
ſtadia long, and of the breadth of a broad chariot wheel, called 
via Herculanea, Cic. in. Rull. ii. 14. or Herculeum iter, Sil. xii. 
118, ſaid to have been made by Hercules for driving along the 
oxen of Geryon, Strab. v. 245.; Propert. iii. 18.+ NH 
Near to the Lycrine lake was the LACUS AVERNUS, of 
unfathomable depth, whence Lucan. ii. 668. ſurrounded with 
thick woods, Virg. An. iii. 442. ſaid to be called AvRRN Us, 
{qua Aornus, ex a priv. et opus, avis, } becauſe the ſteam ariſ- 
ing from it was fatal to ſuch birds as happened to fly over its 
which name was common alſo to other places of a ſimilar na- 
ture, Lucret. vi. 740-3 Plin. iv. 1.3 but Strabo conſiders this as 
a fable, v. 244. and Virgil aſcribes that quality to a certain cave 
near this lake, through which he makes Zneas and the Sibyl 
deſcend to the infernal regions, 4&7. vi. 237. as he does Or- 


pheus through a cave near cape Tenirus, G. iv. 467. for the 
| Greeks and Romans had different places of deſcent. 


Auguſtus, by the advice of Agrippa, joined the Avernus with 
the Lucrine lake, cut down the wood arpund it, and connectin 
both lakes with the ſea, formed a harbour, called PORTU 
JULIUS, Suet, Aug. 16.3 Virg. G. ii. 161. or Portus Baiarum, 
Plin. iii. 5. for holding and exerciſing the ſhips which he pro- 
poſed to lead againſt Sex. Pompey, Suet. ib. Dio. xlviii. 50.3 but 


no veſtiges now remain of Baiæ, nor of thoſe magnificent villas 


that adorned this luxurious coaſt, where the wealthy proprietors, 
not contented with the land, uſed to rear edifices on the ſea, 


* Hencecalled rea Gaurana; from Gaunvs an adjoining mountain, Fur, viii. 83. 
+ Whence the continent or dry land adjoining is faid to be neg/c&a tellus Alcidæ, 
Lighted dy Hercules, Stat. Silv. v. 3+ 164. | 
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S drive that element back from its uſual 
EAI. + . WM 


There js a ſmall bay about a league over between Baie and 


Putegli, now Puxzoli, in croſſing which in a boat you ſee the 


ruins called Ponte de Caligula, from their being thought the re- 
mains of a bridge built here by that emperor. But they are by 
others, with more prong, thought to be the ruins of a mole 
built with arches. For the bridge of Caligula was conſtructed 
with boats, in imitation of that of Xerxes over the Helleſpont, 


. Bupt, Cal. 19.*—— Near to Putcoli were the Phlegrai campi, or 


burning plains, where Jupiter overcame the giants, Strab. v. 
243. now called Sohfaterra or Solfutara, an half-extinct volcano, 
ſtyled by the ancients 7he court of Vulcan, of a circular form, 


. covered with a marly clay as white as chalk, with various vent- 


holes emitting a very hot vapour, which diſcolours paper and 


F 


metals. Tiles placed over them collect condenſed ſalts of various 
kinds, and fulphur.— The ground quakes and refounds under the 
preflure of your feet, and by laying your ear cloſe to it, you per- 


ceive the bubbling and hiſſing of boiling water. Theſe hidden 


waters break out on the north hide of the hills which ſurround this 


crater. The Solfatara has not emitted flames within the memory 


of man, but wet weather encreaſes the quantity of its ſmoke. 
Near this was the town Cimmerium, the inhabitants of which 
lived always in mines below ground, and never ſaw the light of 
the ſun, $/Fab, ib. 244:3 Homer. Ody/5. xi. 15. ſuppoſed to have 
been gigantic robbers, who made caves their place of refidence, 
as well as the repoſitory of their plunder.—— Alfo mount Gaures, 
now monte. Barbaro, fertile in wine, Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 99. and in 
timber for ſhip-building, Silv. viii. 533. Puzzoli now ſtands on 


a a ſmall peninſula, and contains about 10, ooo inhabitants. Be- 


tween Puteöli and the lake Avernus was a villa of Cicero's, 
which he called ACADEMIA, in imitation of that at Athens, 
Plin, xxxi. 2. % 3. probably the ſame with what he calls PUTE0- 
LOENOM, Cie. Att. xiv. J.; Fam. v. 15.; Fat. i.; 30 ſtadia from 
Puteoli, I. Acad. iv. 31. and enjoying a view of that town, Id. 
25.; Plin. xxxi. 2. / 3. the ruins of which, of conſiderable ex- 
tent, are ſtill to be ſeen.— The whole of this beauteous bay, 
formerly the ſeat of pleaſure; and, at one period, the moſt po- 
pulous ſpot in Italy, is now very thinly inhabited; and the con- 
traſt between the ancient opulence, and preſent poverty of its 
inhabitants, is ſtill more ſtriking.” Moore s Italy. 


* PuTzGr.1 was anciently called Drczancnia, Plin. iii. 5. . 9.5: from the 
juſtice of its government, Feſtus ; or Dicarchia v. ed; hence Dic AR FH,i&s urbs, Sl, 
. xiii, 38 5. Portus Dic ARI, Stat. Silw.' ij. 5. 75. v. 3. 169. Dicarcheus ſinus, v. 

Dicarcbæum profundum, ic. mare, the bay of Puteoli, B. ii. 2, 3. & 119 _ 
8 NE A POLIS, 
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NEAPOLIS, Naples, is ſituate on a gentle declivity, in the 
form of a great amphitheatre, at the top of a beautiful bay of 
that name, anciently Sinus Puteolanus, about thirty miles in 
circumference, , and twelve in diameter; named: crater, from 
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its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a bow. „ 
Naples was founded by a colony from Cumæ, Vell. i. 4.z 


. ” 


Plin. Iii. 5, and-long retained the inſtitutions of the Greeks, 
$:rab. ib. Tacit. Annal. xv. 33. It at firſt was called Pan THE. 
NOPE, as it is Taid, from one of the Sirens buried there, B. & 
Strab. v. 246. It is waſhed by the river Sebẽthus v. os, Colu- 
nell. x. 134. now Sebeto or ſiume della Maddalena, over which 
Virgil ſuppoſes a nymph of the ſame name to preſide, n. vii. 
734. The Sebeto is now an inſignificant brook, its ſupplies hav- 
ing been, as it is thought, either dried up or diverted. by the 
e e d ad i 
Strabo ſays, there were as fine hot waters and baths at Naples 
28 at Baie, but fewer in number, v. p. 246. 
Naples is now the moſt. populous city in Italy, containing 
about 350,000 inhabitants, of whom above 30,000 called Laz- 
zaroni, from the proverbial poverty of Lazarus, have no dwell- 
ing houſes in the city, but ſleep under porticoes, piazzas, or any 
kind of ſhelter they can find. The nobility and clergy, who are 
very numerous at Naples, and through the na ih ive in great 
ſplendour, and the body of the people are oppreſſed to ſupport 


4 


* © 


their expence. The city of Naples is commanded by a fortreſs 


built on an adjoining hill, called Sr. Elmo. ES 
About two or three miles weſt of Naples is the mountain 
Paufilypus, (Tizuoixumos, grief-appeaſing, from its chearing proſ- 
pects,) now Paus LIP PO, on which is ſhewn the tomb of Virgil, 
ſtill held in great veneration, as it was in ancient times, Plin. 
9ſt. 1, 7.; called TEMPLUM MARONEUM, Stat, Silv. iv. 4. 52. 
It is however doubted whether this be the ſpot where he was 
buried. ——Near this was a villa called Paufiljpum, where, in 
blh-ponds belonging to the Emperors, fiſhes are ſaid to haye 
lived above fixty years, Plin. ix. 53. . 8. 8 
Through this mountain there is a ſubterraneous paſſage in 
tie way to Puzzoli, called CRX PTA NAPOLI TAN A, Senec. ep. v. 
dg upurTn, Strab. v. 246. now the grotto of Pauſulippo, By feet 
high in the moſt elevated part, but not above 24 in the loweſt; 
exactly 2414 feet, near half a mile, in length, and 22 feet in 
breadth. People of faſhion generally drive through this paſſage 
vith torches, but the country people and foot paſſengers find 


their way without much difficulty, by the light which enters at 


the extremities, and at two holes pierced through the mountain 
near the middle of the grotto, which admit light from above. 
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By whom this grotto was firſt made is uncertain. In the time 
of Seneca it appears to have been open only for foot paſſengers, 
&þ. 57. Alphonſo the Firſt widened it for carriages, and lince 
His reign it has been conſiderably heightened and levelled. There 
was anciently a ſimilar ſubterraneous paſſage from the lake Ayer. 
nus to Cumz, Strab. ibid. which is now filled up with earth. 
Two miles beyond the grotto of Pauſilippo is a circular lake, 
about half a mile in diameter, called Lago d Agnano, on the 
margin of which is the famous grotto del Cane, where ſo many 


dogs {canes ) have been tortured and ſuffocated to ſhew the effec 


of a vapour, which riſes about a foot above the bottom of this 
little cave, and is deſtruCtive of animal life. A dog, having his 
Head held in this yapour, is convulſed in a few minutes, and ſoon 


after falls to the earth motionleſs. If immediately expoſed to the 


airy he revives, but not, if kept a little time in the vapour, 


About eight miles eaſt from Naples is mount VESUYIUS, 


called alſo Vxskvus, Suet. Tit. 8.; Virg. G. ii. 224; VEsvius, 
Martial. iv. 44. or VEsBIUs, Sil. xvii. 598. anciently furrounded 
with fertile fields, and itſelf clothed with the moſt beautiful 


verdure, except the top, which was wholly barren, and great 


part of it a plain, exhibiting marks-of its having formerly been 
2 yolcano, Strab. v. p. 147. TS | | 
Between Naples and Veſuvius were two confiderable towns, 
HERCULANEUM, which Ovid calls Herculea urbs, Met. xv, 
711. and POMPETT v. -£74, Flor. i, 16.; Plin. iii. 5.; Vell, 
Ii. 16.; Senec. Nat. Q. vi. 1. & 25. on the Sakxvs, Sarno, a 
flow river, (mitis, ) Silv. viii. 537. flowing through the country 


* 


On the 24th Auguſt none calendes beptembrit] a. 79. under 


Vieſpaſian, about mid-day, happened a dreadful eruption of Ve- 


fuvius, attended with an earthquake, which overwhelmed Her- 


ceulaneum and Pompeii, Senec. Nat. ©. vi. 1. & 26. The elder 
Pliny, who then commanded the Roman fleet at Miſenum, going 


too near the mountain to examine more accurately the ſudden 
appearance, was ſuffocated, as it was thought, by the ſulphur- 
eous ſmoke; for his body was found three days after entire and 
unhurt, more like one aſleep than dead, Plz. ep. vi. 16. The 

ounger Pliny, nephew to the former, then a young man, and 
bis mother, who had remained at Miſenum, narrowly eſcaped 
periſhing by the effects of the eruption and earthquake, Ib. 20. 
Veſuvius has ever fince continued at times, not only to emit 


fire and ſmoke, but alſo to diſcharge burning ſtones of immenſe 


weight to a prodigious height, (ſee p. 53,) and to pour forth a 


torrent of lava or liquid matter, which runs down the mountain 


fweeping every thing along with it. 
rat 5 b 5 Herculaneum 


. 
n . E 
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0 Hereulaneum and Pompeia remained undiſcoyered till the 
» reſent century. The former was firſt diſcoveted in 1713 by 
8 ſome labourers, who, in digging a well, happened to ſtrike upoy 
8 a ſtatue on the benches of the theatre, and the latter ad | 
Fo forty years after. A great number of antiquities have been 
| dug out from both, which are opt in a muſeum at Portici, a 
7 neighbouring town. The king of Naples cauſed engravings of 
e | the chief of them to be made and printed, and ſome years ago - 
! preſented a copy of this ſplendid work to each of the principal 5 
+ univerſities in Europe, V 
is The maſs which covers Herculaneum is about twenty- four 
is ſeet deep, compòfed of dark grey ſtone, which is eaſily broken 
n to pieces; That which covers Pompeia is not above twelve feet, 
le ſo that the latter might be much more eaſily cleared than the 
1 former. ) 5 e 
, Near the Sarnus ſtood Nucrria, now Nocera, an epiſcopal 
$, city, or rather ſo many diſtinct villages along the foot of the 
d mountains, containing about 30,060 inhabitante. 
ul Beyond the Sarnus and Pompein, on the middle of the bay, 
at was STABIZ, famous for its waters, Col. x. 133. and medicinal . 
n milk, Symmacß. vi. p. 18. deſtroyed by Sulla in the ſocial or 
HH Italic war, Pin. iii. 5. and converted into a villa, B. whither 
81 Pliny wiſhed to go when he periſhed, P#n. ep. vi. 16. Beyond 
V, btabiæ was SURRENTUM, 'Surrento, now the ſeat of an arch- 
l. biſhop; near it were hills which produced excellent wine, Ovid. 
4 A V OOO WR 
ry Near this was the promontory of Minerva, prom. Surrentinumv. 
| Athenzum, at the bottom of the bay, now Capo della Minerva, the 
er ſouthermoſt point of Campania: three miles weſt from which 
e- is the iſland CAPRE A, famous for the retreat of Tiberius, 
7 during the ſeven laſt years of his life, Plutarch. de exil. p. 534-3 
er Tacit. Ann. iv. 65. eight miles from Surrentum, and forty miles 
18 in circumference, Plin. iii. 6. ſ. 12. ſurrounded on all hands 
n with ſteep rocks, and acceſſible only by one ſmall beach,  Suer. 
oY Tih, 11. anciently inhabited by the Teleboæ, Virg. An. vii. 735+ 
ad a people from Acarnania, a diviſion of Epire. There ſtood a 
he pharos or watch-tower on this iſtand, which was overturned 
at 1 an earthquake. a few days before the death of Tiberius, 
oth Th no | EE: EL 33 
Os A few miles ſouth of the cape of Minerva, at the bottom of 
= the Sinus Pafanus,” are three ſmall defart rocky iſlands called 
ſe YREAVSE, the abode of the Sirens, ſabulous women or birds, 
i who by their muſic or ſongs (veces, Hor. ep. i. 2. 23.) were 


ſuppoſed to decoy mariners thither to 
12 5 12 0 


a ſhipwrecked, Strab. 
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156 The Ancient Divifions of Italy. 
i. 22. hence theſe iſlands are called ScorvLii-SiRExUM, mulls. 
rum offibus-albi, Virg. En. v. 864.* r 
© North-eaſt from Naples there is a ridge of woody hills, chen 
an immenſe plain, in which ſtood NOLA, Sil. xii. 161. where 
Marcellus repulſed Hannibal, and firſt gave the Romans hopes 
that he might be conquered, Liv. xxiii. 16.3 here alſo Auguſtus 
dicd, Suer. 101. 8 | . 


Thee people of Nola aſcribe the invention of bells to St. Pau. 


Jinus, a native of Bourdeaux, who died biſhop of Nola in 431, 
Bat bells were in uſe long before, although not allowed to 
Chriſtians, who are ſaid to have made uſe- of wooden rattles 
{/acra ligna to call their congregations together. It is ſup. 


- 
* 


poſed that Paulinus firſt introduced bells into churches. 


South of Campania, on the coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, were 
the PICENTINT, to the river Silärus, a territory of ſmall ex- 
tent, Plin. iii. 5. Their chief town was SALERNUM, now Sa- 
lerno, remarkable in the lower ages for a medical ſchool, the 


profeſſors of which wrote a book called ScholA S4ALEKRNTTANa, 


and dedicated it to Robert Duke of Normandy, ſon to William 


the Conqueror of England, who was reſiding there in 1100, 


under the care of the phyſicians, to be cured of a wound he had 
received from a poiſoned arrow in the wars of Paleſtine. The 
poiſon is {aid to have been ſucked out by his wife SyB1LLA, at 
the hazard of her life. A ſimilar ſtory is alſo told of Eleanor, 
JJ Falls ou is td Sin wh, 
About ten miles north-weſt of Salerno ſtands AMALFI, 2 
city not mentioned in ancient authors. It firſt acquired im- 


portance by commerce under the protection of the Greek em- 


tians began to make any figure. The nautical or mariners com- 
paſs was invented, or at leaſt perfected here, by Flavius Gioia 
or Blendus in 1302. Amalfi flouriſhed while it enjoyed liberty; 
but having fallen under the dominion of the Normans iu 1100, 


perors, and engroſſed the trade of the Levant before the Vene: 


it became expoſed to the attacks of every power at variance 
with its new maſters. The Piſans and Germans laid it waſte at 


different times. 'The pillage of the Piſans forms an intereſting 
epoch in the hiſtory of juriſprudence, for they carried off the 


code of laws compoſed by the order of Juſtinian (called the 
PANDECTS, from their embracing the whole circle of juriſ- 
prudence). This book had been brought to Amalfi from Greece 


as a curioſity by a merchant, but had obtained no authority in 
* Nullam Sirena. flagellis comparaty prefers the crack of whips to the mulic of a 
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that place, where the Theodoſian code was in force. Amaif 
is now a poor place, containing not above 4000 inhabitants. 


VI. SAMNIUM, lying for the moſt part among the Appe- 
nines, and in no place bordering on the ſea Chief towns: 

BENEVENTUM, anciently called Maleventum, Liv. x. 15. 
from its being expoſed to unhealthful winds, Procop. de, Goth, 
i. 15, The Romans, when they ſettled a colony in this place, 
2. u. 485, from a motive of ſuperſtition, called it Beneventun, - 
which tliey thought a more lucky name, Plin. iii. 1 1.; Liu. ix. 
27. The town is ſaid to have been founded by Diomedes after 
the Trojan war, Solin. 2. It is ſituate on the ſlope and at 
the point of a hill, between two narrow valleys, in one of 
which runs the river Sabdtus, now Sabato, in the other Cabr, 
now Caldre; below the city they unite into one ſtream, and 
ſoon after join the Vulturnus. In no city of Italy, except 
Rome, are ſo many remains of ancient ſculpture to be found, 
as in Benevento. It is now ſubject to the Pope. A few' 
miles from this, on the Via Appia, ſtood CAUDIUM, near 
which the Fugcz Caupina, now. Forchia d' Arpaia, a nar- 
row defile, where the Romans being blocked up by Pontius, 
general of the Samnites, were in token of ſubjection obliged to 
paſs under the yoke, a. u. 433. 3 1 

Near Caudium is mount Taburnus, fertile in olives, Virg. 
6. it. 38. The other towns of Samnium were Bovinnumy 
Liv. ix, 31, X. 12. Tifernum and Treventum, Aſernia, Sapi- 


rum, Allife,” Telefia, Satictila, Compſa, &c. See Liv. ix. 31. 


x. 17. 39. 45. xxi v 20, xl. 32 og | 
South of Samnium was the country of the HIRPINI, de- 
ſcended from the Samnites, watered by the Sabato and Calore. 
Their chief towns were Equus Tuticus, whieh Horace deſcribes, 
but could not expreſs in verſe, Sat. i. 5. 87. alſo mentioned 
by Cicero, Att. vi. 1. Trivicum, Horat. ib. 79. Callife, Liv. 
vui. 25. Herd5ma, Liv. xxv. 21. Xxvii. 1. Sil. viii. 568. now 
Ordona. Some veſtiges of the ancient town {till remain, 
 Weft from this is ſuppoſed to be the valley of AMSANC- 
TUS, encloſed on both ſides by high hills, thickly covered 
with copſes of oak. In the loweſt part of the dell, and clofe 


under one of the hills, is an oval pond, not above fifty feet in 


diameter, which boils up in ſeveral places with great force, in 
irregular fits, which. are always preceded by a hiſſing ſound. 
The water is ſpouted up three, four, or five feet, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs; a large body of vapour is continually 
thrown out with a loud rumbling noiſe, emitting a moſt mw 
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In this place, equi-diſtant from bot 


Trojan war, Dionyſ. i. 11. 
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ſeous and noxious ſmell. . The ſtones on the riſing ground that 
hangs over the pool are quite yellow, being ſtained with the 
fumes of ſulphur and ſal ammoniac. The water is inſipid 
both as to taſte and ſmell; the elay at the edges is white, 


Aid uſed for rubbing ſcabby ſheep, on which account the lake 


is farmed out at 10G ducats 4 year; Swinburne: On the hill 


above ſtood à temple dedicated to Mephitit, the goddeſs of bad 


ſmells, Pl. ii. 93. /. 95. hence the pines is now called Moffetta, 
ſeas, { Talis medio, ) Virgil 

makes the fury Alecto deſcend to hell; Virg. An. vii. 563.; it 

is alſo mentioned by Cicero, Div. i. 36. But what theſe authors 

ſay of Amſanctus does not exactly agree with the above deſcrip- 

. : | 

| North-eaſt of Samnium, and bordering on the Adriatic, 


were the FRENT ANI, another tribe of the Samnites, bounded ' 
on the ſouth by the river Frento, which runs into the Adriatic, 


noith of mount Garganus,. and oppoſite to the iſlands of Dio- 


medes, from which river they had their name. Their chief 


towns were Buca, Ortina, and Larinum, on the fiver Tifernus. 


VII. APULIA, extending from the river Frento to Brun- 
duſium and Tarentum. The north part of it was called Dau- 
NIA, from Daunus, its king, Horat. od. iii. 30. 1 1. the father- 
in-law of Diomedes, Plin. iii. 11. / 15. alſo the name of a ſmall 
river ¶ pauper aquæ ), Horat. ib. now Carapelle; and the ſouth 
PEvcETiA, from Peucrtius, the brother of Oenotrus, ib. /. 16. 
who both came from Arcadia ſeventeen generations before the 


The whole of Apulia is ſometimes alſo called JAPYGIA, eſpes 


_ cially by Greek writers, Polyb. iii. 88. and by the Poets; thus 


mount Garganus, in the north of Apulia, is called Japyx by 
Virgil, An. xi. 247. and the country around it Japygii agri, 
Sil. viii. 223. So 7apyx Campus, the plain of Cannæ, Sil. i. 59. 


iii. 708. But Strabo ſays, that all this country was called by 


the inhabitants Apulia, vi. 283. and reſtricts the appellation of 
Japygia to Calabria, vi. 282. whieh name, he informs us, was 
derived from Japyx, the ſon of Dædalus by a Cretan mother 
who ſettled in that part of Italy, 1b. 279. FL | 

Ihe chief towns of Apulia, now Puglia Piana or the Capita- 


nata, were ARP I, Argyripa or Argyrippa, built by Diomedes, 


Plin, iii. 11. /. 16.; Virg An. xi. 242, in the middle of 2 


f great plain, called at firſt Argos Hieerum, Strab. vi. 283. (i. e. 


egueſtre, from Argas the native city of Diomed being good for 
breeding horſes, inzoSoroy, Homer. aptum equis, Horat. od, 
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j. -, g. north of the river Cerbdlus, now Cervaro, near the foot of 
mount Garganus, now St. Angelo, which projects into the ſea, 
Hadriacas exit in umdas, Lucan. v. 380, forming a kind of penin- 
ſula, vulgarly called the pur of the boot, ſouth of the inſulæ Dro- 
EDIs, Plin. iii. 26. / 30. two in number, B. & Strab. vi. 284.3 
Ptolemy fays five, iii. 1. the mg 9 of which was called Trimetum, 
Tacit. Ann, iv. 71. whence theſe iſlands are now named I 1/ole 
di Tremiti, the iflands of Tremiti. Nothing now remains of 
Arpi but ſome faint traces of its walls near Foggia, now the chief 
ſtaple for corn and wool in theſe parts, ſo named from the vaults 
(fac below the principal ſtreets and ſquares, in which the 
corn is buried and preſerved ſound from year to years. 
This country 1s fertile in corn, and abounds in rich paſture for 
ſheep. But theſe natural advantages are eounteracted by the pre- 
ſent tyranny of the government. In the famine of 1764, inſtead 
of encouraging the farmers of Puglia to throw a ſeaſonable ſup- 
ply of corn in Naples, by the offer of a good. price and ſpeedy . 
ayment, the miniſtry ſent ſoldiers into the province to take it 
by force, and drive the owners before them, like beaſts of bur- 
den, laden with their own property. Thoſe that were unwill- 
ing to part with it by compulſion, and upon ſuch hard terms, 
carried their corn up into the hills and buried it. If any were 
detected in theſe praQices they were hanged.” Swinburne. 
North of Arpi ſtood TEANUu, called Apilum, or Apulorum, 


to diſtinguiſh it from Teanum Sidicinum, a town of the Sidicini, | 


a people of Campania, Liv. ix. 20. xxii. 57.3 Plin. iii. 5. & 11.3 
Kral. v. 24%. 13-286.  - - „ „„ 
Above this, near the ſame river, was Gerion or Geronium, Liv. 
xx11. 18. and weſt of it, Luceria, now. Lucera, on the confines 
of the Frentani, a place of note, Cic. Planc. 69. in ancient times, 
Strab. vi. 284. hence called nabilic by Horace, od. iii. 15. 13. 
The ſheep fed in the extenſive plains of Apulia, between the 
Appenines and Hadriatic, have always been remarkable for pro- 
ducing fine wool, Horat. ib. Lana Apitla laudatiſſima, Plin. viii. 
48. / 73.; Velleribus primis Apulia, Parma ſecundis Nobilis, Mar- 
tial. xiv. 155, And a tax impoſed on ſheep at preſent conſti- 
tutes one of the chief branches of the revenue of the King of 
Naples. The ſheep, as in ancient times, are driven from the 
plains of Apulia to paſs the ſummer in the hilly country, Yarr. 
R. R. ii. 1. 16. & 2. 9. Bs 5 „ 
The river Cerbdlus, or Cervare, runs into a bay called Sint 
Urius, from Uria, a town at the top of it, the ſituation of which 
is uncertain, now the bay of Manfredonia, from a town of that 
dame, built by king Manfred, a. 1261, near the place where the 
f N | | Ancient 
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ancient town Si pontum ood, built by Diomed, and named Yynu; 
a, -untis, Lucan. v. 377. or indecl. Sti. vitl. 634.) from the 
number of cuttle-fifh epi caft out on the coaſt, Srrab. vi. 284. 
atlterwards made a Roman colony, Ziv. xxxlv. 45. xxxix. 23. 


A few miles ſouth of the Cerblus ftood SALAII, a poſt of 


_ ©  eonfequence in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. xxiv. 20. xxxvi. 38. 


Pha. wi. 1. , 16. Hannibal having cut off Marcellus the 


conſul by an ambuſcade, affixed his feal to a forged letter, 


which he ſent to the magiſtrates of Salapia, in hopes of thus 
gaining admittance into the place; but intelligence of what had 
ppened having been R e conveyed to the garriſon, 
fruſtrated his purpofe, Liv. xxvli. 30. Some ruins of this 
place are ſtill to be feen near a long lake called Salapina palur, 


_ Lucan. v. 377. ſeparated from the ſea by a narrow neck of land, 


now cut into ſeveral ponds for making falt. The falt is piled 


up in heaps, and carried off by boats to the ſhips, which the 


ſhallownefs of the water prevents from coming nearer than a 
mile from. the land to take in their cargoes. f 
Welt of Salapia ſtood ASCULUM, now Aſcali, often men- 


tioned in the war with Pyrrhus, called Aſculum Appulum, to 
diſtinguiſn it from a town of the ſame name in Picenum. 


The AUuz7DUs, now Ofanto, is the chief river in Apulia, 


called tauriformis by Horace, becauſe it flows from two ſour- 


ces which embrace mount Vultur, and joining at the foot of it, 
runs with great noiſe and impetuoſity, Horat. od. iii. 30. 10. 
iv. 9. 2. & 14. 25. or perhaps in alluſion to the cuſtom of re- 


preſenting rivers on coins by the figure of bulls, by genii with 


Borns, minotaurs or animals with a human face and horns f. 

On the right-hand fide of this river ſtood CANUSIUM, 
now. Conga; the inhabitants, Canusini, are called bilingues by 
Horace, Sat. i. 10. 30. becauſe they ſpoke both Greek and La- 
tin, as was the caſe in many other towns of Greek extraction 


in that country. The Cauuſian bread has ftill the defect Ho- 


race mentions of being gritty or fandy (lapideſus), Sat. i. 5. 91. 
which is imputed to the nature of their millſtones, made of a 
ſoft concreted rock, which conſtitutes the greateſt part of the 


coaſt; or to their mode of ſeparating the corn from the ear, 


by the trampling of a great number of mares, tied in a ſtring 


by their tails, and whipped round and round. This operation is 


performed in Calabria, or the Terra di Otranto, by a pair o 
oxen, who drag between them a very heayy rough ſtone, that 


* Siruate at the foot of a mountain, (ſubdjra montibus, J Lucan. v. 377. 
+ The water of the Aufidus is faid to have been for ſome time bloody after the 
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breaks the ſheaves, and ſhakes out the grain; Swinburne. 
Theſe methods are nearly the ſame with thoſe uſed by the an- 
tients, Plin. xviii. 30.; Col. ii. 21. Farr. i. 5 2. % 

About four miles down the Aufidus was the village of 
CANNA, famous for the fourth and greateſt victory obtained 
by Hannibal over the Romans, under Terentius Varro and 
Paulus Æmilius, a. u. 5 36.; Liv. xxii. 43. — 50. in the plains 
of Diomed, Id. xxv. 12.; Sil. viii. 242. through which a brook _ 
ran, called Fergellus, which Hannibal croſſed by making a 
* bridge of the dead bodies of the Romans, Flor. ii. G.; Val. Max. 
ix, 2. ext. 2. The Romans and Carthaginians were encamped - 
on the ſouth of the Aufidus, which the Romans firſt croſſed, 
and then Hannibal; fo that the battle was fought on the north 
fide of the river, in a plain, ſtill called “ the Field of Blood” 
{ Pezas di Sangue ). There has been ſome diſpute about what 
Livy ſays concerning the poſition of the two armies, that the 
Romans looked to the ſouth, and the Carthaginians to the 
north.” But the difficulty is ſaid to be ſolved by examining the 
ſituation of the place and the courſe of the river, which, after 
running due eaſt for ſome time, here makes a ſudden turn to 
the ſouth, and deſcribes a very large ſemicircle. F.5d 4 

The Romans were much incommoded by the duſt driren up- 
on their faces by a ſouth-eaſt wind, called ¶Vulturnus ), fre- 
quent in Ml hot parched country, {filiculo/a Apulia, Horat. 
epod. iii. 1 Y 2 ; | 

A number of the Romans fled from the battle to Caniſium, 
where they were received with great hoſpitality, Ziv. 1b. 
52, The chief command in that place was conferred on P. 
Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, then a very young man, and 
Ap. Claudius. Scipio being informed that ſome young noble- 
men, giving up all for loſt, were meditating to leave Italy, went 
to the houſe where they were aſſembled; having got admiſſion, 
he drew his ſword, and declared that he would treat as ene- 
mies ſuch of them as did not ſwear not to deſert their country; 
upon which they all complied, B. 53. Sil. x. 416, &c. 
_ Canufium being greatly favoured by the Romans for its fide- 
lty, afterwards became a great city; but ſuffered a ſad re- 
rerſe. on the overthrow of the Roman empire, being cruelly 
ravaged, repeatedly, by the Goths, Saracens, and Normans. 


Canuſium, the country is now bare and diſagreeable. Then 
ere is a range of mountains, ſome of them ſhaded with trees, 
* The Canufian ſheep were remarkable for the fineneſs of their wool, Juvenal. vi. 

149. Plin. viii. 48. Martial. xiv. 155. | . 
i others 


On the ſouth ſide of the Aufidus, for twelve miles abore 
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others rugged 3 and beyond them VENUSIA, now 7, endſa, 


which ſtands upon a high level of nine miles in circumference, 
ſurrounded on every ſide by precipices. The nature of the ſoil 
ſhews. it to have been raiſed by ſubterranean fires. There is 2 
ſolfatara or forum Yulcani, reſembling that of Puzzuoli, in its 
colour, ſulphureous productions, and internal rumblings.— 
Varro fled to. Venuſia with part of his army after the defeat at 
Cannz, and was treated with the ſame hoſpitality as thoſe at 


 Canufium, Ib. 54. 


Venuſia was equally favoured by the Romans with Canuſium. 
They are both now inconſiderable places; but many more rem- 
nants of antiquity are found at the latter than the former. The 
piece of antiquity, on which the inhabitants of Venoſa plume 
themſelves moſt, is a marble buſt, placed on a column in the 


great ſquare of that town. This they ſhew as the effigy of their 


fellow- citizen Hor Ack, but it is not thought genuine. There 
is a fountain at ſome diſtance from the town, which ſome 
hold to be that of Banduſia, celebrated Horat. od. iii. 13.“ 
Venuſia ſeems to have been on the confines of Lucania, 
whence Horace fays of himſelf, Lucanus an Appulus, anceps, 
J%%%%%%%%%%%%% ͤ one . oo nei, 
Near Venuſia is mount VUL'TUR, which has every mark of 
having been formerlya volcano, Part of it extended into Lucania, 
hence in Vulture Appulo, on the Appulian part of it, and Altricis 
extra limen Apuliæ, may denote in Peucetia, beyond the limits of 
Dauman Apulia, in which Horace was born, Horat. od. iii. 4. 9. 
In the ſouth part of Apulia, called PEuceTI1aA, were Acheron- 
Zia, on the top of a hill; Bantia, with its foreſts (/altus Ban- 
tim ), and Ferentum, lying low (humile), all three not far 


from Venuſia, Horat. ib. | 0 
On the ſea-ſhore ſtood Barium, now Bari, remarkable for 
the abundance and delicacy of its fiſh (piſcaſum), Hor. Sat. 
i. 5. 97. Bari became a place of conſequence under the Greek 
emperors. It ſupported a ſiege for four years againſt Robert 
Guiſcard, the ſon of Tancred the Norman, firſt Duke of Pu- 


glia, a. 1067. At laſt it was obliged to capitulate upon the 


defeat of a ſquadron ſent by the Emperor of Conſtantinople to 
its relief. It afterwards underwent various turns of fortune. 
South of Barium ſtood EGNA'TIA or GnaT1a, the laſt 


\ ſtage mentioned by Horace in his journey to Brunduſium, 
Sat. i. 5. 97. very ill a 


plied with water ( limphis iratis extric- 


7a), which afterwards proved its deſtruction. The pretended 


* Venufind digna Iucerna, ſe. vitia, worthy of being laſhed by the Satires of. Horace, 
compoſed by lamp-light, Juvenal. i. 51. x 9 78 | 
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miracle ſhewn at this place, of melting incenſe without fire, 


which Horace ridicules, I. and Pliny mentions, ii. 107. , 111. 
is ſtill exhibited, although under a different form, at Naples, 


when the blood of Fanuarins, the tutelar ſaint of that city, con- 
tained in a glaſs vial, is believed to melt in the hand of a prieſt. 

Near Gnatia is ſuppoſed to have been the Matinian mount 
or plain contiguous to the ſea, hence Littus Matinum, Horat, 


od. i. 28. 3. abounding in * and flowers fit for bees, 1b. 


iv. 2. 27-3 Lucan. ix. 185, Some place it in Calabria, Scholi- 


VI. CALABRIA, called alſo Mev4arrd” from a leader of 


the Greeks who ſettled there, Plin. iii. 11, /. 16, and before 
that PEUCETIA, 1b. or JAPYGLA, ſee p. 158. whence a north-weſt 


wind, favourable for ſuch as failed to Greece, was. called 
Japyx, -jgis, Horat. od. i. 3. 4. becauſe it blew from Calabria 
or Appulia ;—forming a peninſula, commonly called the heel 


of the boot ; the ſouth part of which was called SaLexnTINg, 


Strab. vi. 28 2. or Salentini campi, where Idomeneus from Crete 
ſettled, Virg. Zn, iii. 400. The breadth of the peninſula 
from Tarentum is about twenty-fhve' miles. Plin. iii. 11. / 16. 


The chief towns of Calabria were, BRUNDUSIUM, now 


Brundiſi, from which the Romans uſually croſſed in their way 


to Greece, and landed at Dyrrachium in Ulyricum, Plin. iii. 11. 


founded by a colony from Crete, Lucan. ii. 610, v. 406. ſaid to 


aye been named from the reſemblance of its harbour to the 


head of a ſtag (brunda denoting a deer's head in the old 
Meſſapian language, Jſidor. xv. i.; Strabo makes it Pperreoion, 
vi. 282), hence called Curvum Brundufium, Lucan. v. 406. 
This harbour was the beſt in the Adriatic, and one of the fineſt 
in the world. It is double; the outer part is formed by two 


promontories, which gradually diverge from each other like an 
angle as they advance into the ſea. Between the capes lies a 


imall iſland anciently called Pharos, becauſe it had a light-houſe 
on it to direct mariners in the night-time, like the Pharos of 


Alexandria in Egypt, Mela. ii. 7. now called the Hand of St. 


Andrew. This is probably what Livy calls the promontory of 


Brunduſium, x. 2. Within this iſland, which ſecures. the 
whole road from the fury of the waves, large ſhips may ride at 


anchor, Lucan. ii. 616, &c. At the bottom of the bay the 
hills recede in a ſemicircular ſhape, to leave room for the in- 
ner haven, which, as it were, claſps the city in its arms, or ra- 
ther incircles it in the figure above mentioned. It is very deep, 
and extends in length 24 miles, in breadth 1200 feet in the 
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164 The Ancient Diufſont of Thah. 
wideſt part. The hills and the town ſhelter it on every part, 


The harbour is thought originally to have been produced by an 


earthquake. Julius Cæſar, attempting to ſhut up Pompey and 


his fleet in this place, drove piles into the narrow neck of land 


between the two ridges of hills, and threw earth, trees, and 
ruins of houſes, into the channel which communicates with 
the two havens, Cz/. B. C. i. 25. and had nearly accompliſhed 


the blockade, when Pompey ſailed out and eſcaped to Greece. 


B. 28.; Dio. li. 12. In the 15th century the prince of Ta- 


ranto ſunk ſome ſhips in the middle of this paſſage, to prevent 


his enemies from entering the port, and thereby provided a 
reſting place for ſea weeds and ſand, which ſoon accumulated, 


choked up the mouth, and rendered it impragticable for any 
veſſels whatſoever. In 1752 the evil was increaſed, ſo as to 


hinder even the waves from beating through; and all commu- 
nication was cut off, except in violent eaſterly winds or rainy 


ſeaſons, when an extraordinary quantity of freſh water raiſed 


the level. From that period the port became a fetid green 


lake, full of infection and noxious inſects; no fiſh but ee! 


could live in it, nor any boats ply except canoes made of a 


ſingle tree. The. low grounds at each end were overflowed 
and converted into marſhes, the vapours of which created every 


ſummer a real peſtilence; and, in the courſe of a very few 
years, ſwept off, or drove away, the largeſt portion of the in- 
habitants. From the number of 18,000 they were reduced 
in 1766 to 5000... In 1775 above 1500 died during the au- 
tumn. In former times the. air of Brundiſi was eſteemed fo 
wholeſome and balſamic; that the convents of Naples uſed to 


ſend their conſumptive friars to this city for the recovery of 
their health. Upon an application of the inhabitants for fe- 


lief, an attempt has lately been made to open the port afreſh, 
which has already been attended with ſome degree of ſucceſs. 
'The, workmen in cleaning the channel have found fome medals 


and ſeals, and have drawn up many of the piles that were 


driven in by Czſar's men. They are ſmall oaks {tripped of their 


bark, and are ſtill as freſh as if they had been cut only a month, 


though buried above eighteen centuries, ſeven feet under the 


fand. Swinburne. —Little remains of ancient Brunduſium, but 
broken pillars, ruins of aqueducts, coins, & c. In 14506 great 


part of the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake. 


There was a ſhorter paſſage to Greece from HYDRUN- 
TUM vel Hydrus, -untis, now Otranto, to Apellonia or Ori- 


cum, im Epire. But as Hydrus was fifty miles farther ſouth 


than Brunduſium, and the paſſage from it not ſo 9 the 
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latter was preferred, Plin. iii. 11. Otranto at preſent is, but 
a ſmall town ; it ſtands on a hill, and contains only 3000 in- 
habitants. Its little harbour is not ſo bad, but it might induce 
more people to ſettle here, as no place on the coaſt lies ſo com- 
modious for trafic with Greece, The Adriatic is here but 
ſixty miles wide, Pliny ſays 56. ; iii. 11.3 and in a clear day the 
ſnowy tops of the Acroceraunian mountains in Epire may be 
diſtinctly ſeen*,* „„ „„ 
Between Brunduſium and Hydrus ſtood LuIA v. -i4, a Ro- 
man colony; near which is the modern city LECCE, now 


the capital of this country, a town of conſiderable extent, but 


thinly inhabited, containing not above 13, ooo, about twenty- 


four miles diſtant from Brundiſi. 


About eight miles ſouth of Hydruntum was Cas TRU vel 
Axx Minerve, now Caſtro, where was a temple of Minerva, 
ſeen a great way out at ſea, Yiry. An. iii. 531. called alſo Mi- 
nervium, Vell. i. 15. and ſouth of this PROMonTORIUM JA r- 
ciuM vel Salentinum ous Iatuyia), Strab. vi. 281.3 Plin. iii. 
11. now the cape of Santa Maria de Leuca, from Leuca, a 
ſmall town near the Cape, Lucan. v. 375. IF | 

On moſt maps of Italy a branch of the Appenines is made to 
extend through Calabria to this cape, but improperly. Through 
the whole length of the peninſula there is not -a mountain of 
conſequence, whence Virgil ſays HUMILEMgue videmus ITA- 
LIAM, An. iii. 522. Without rivers, and. almoſt without ri- 
wlets, this country is ſurprifingly fertile, owing, as it is ſup- 
poſed, to the vapours which ariſe from ſubterraneous lakes or 
reſervoirs of water. The exiſtence of theſe is proved by the 
ſhallowneſs of the wells, and by the pools, which appear 
wherever the level is low. All the rain that falls is ſwallowed 
up, before it can reach the fea, by large cracks in the rocks, 
called Voraggini or Abyſſes, Swinburne. _ 
Between the Fapygian and Lacinian promontories flows up 
the Sinus Tarentinus, or gulf of Tarentum, the breadth of 
which, between the two capes, is 100 miles, Pin. iii. 11. 

The firſt place of note on the welt ſide of Calabria, thirty - 
two miles from the Cape, is CALLIöõLIs, now Gallipoli, which 


ſtands on a rocky iſland, joined to the continent by a bridge, 


containing about 6006 inhabitants, favourably ſituated for com- 
merce, but never properly eneouraged by government, Its 
chief articles of trade are oil and cotton. The people of this 


I Pyrrhus is ſaid to have thought of making a bridge between the two countries 
over this part of the ſea, and after him Varro, the lieutgnant of Pompey in tha war 
%$un{t the pirates, Plin. iii. 11. . 16. | | | | 

| : F 8 town 
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town are in eaſy circumſtances ; but the inhabitants of the 
country are grievouſly oppreſſed by feudal tyranny. : 
About nine miles north of Gallipoli was Neretum v. Neri. 
ton, now Nardo, containing about 8000 inhabitants. The 
breadth of the peninſula from Nardo to Otranto is about thirty. 
five miles. %% na 
On the north-eaſt corner of the gulf ſtood TARENTUM, 
now Tarento, called alſo Taras, -antis, from Taras its found- 
er, Pauſan. x. 10. the ſon of Neptune, I. its tutelar deity 
(cu/tos), hence ſaid to be ſacred to him, Horat. od. i. 28, 29. 
as Soracte to Apollo, Virg. Zn. xi. 785. Tarentum was af- 
terwards ſeized upon, and in a manner founded anew, by Pha- 
LANTUs, the Lacedemonian, Horat. od. ii. 6. 11. and a colo- 
ny of his countrymen, called Parthenii, from the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of their birth, Zuftin. iii. 4; Strab. vi. 278.—hence 
called Lacedemonium Tarentum, Horat. od. iii. 5. fin.; Ovid. 
Met. xv. 50. and OZBAZ74, from OebZlus, a king of Lacedæ- 
3 the father of 'Tyndarus, and grandfather of Helen, Virg. 
„ 28> 5 5 „5 
Tarentum flouriſned long as an opulent ſtate before Rome 
became conſpicuous. It owed its proſperity to the cultivation 
of commerce, Polyb. x. i, PHALANTHUs new modelled the 
government upon an ariſtocratical plan, in imitation of Lace- 
dzmon. But moſt of the nobles having periſhed in a war with 
the FJapjges, Diodor. xi. 52. democracy was re-eſtabliſhed, 
Ariſtotel. politic. v. 3. Under this form of government the in- 
habitants of Tarentum became very powerful; they are ſaid to 
have amounted to 300,000. Thirteen conſiderabte cities ac- 
knowledged their dominion. Their fleet was the greateſt in 
thoſe ſeas; and they kept in conſtant pay an army of 30,000 
foot, and 3000 horſe. Strabo adds 10900 commanders of horſe 
(innapyo), vi. 280. The Tarentines embraced the philoſo- 
Phy of Pythagoras, particularly Archjtas, who long governed 
that city, and was as diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in aſtro- 
nomy as in politics. He ſeems to have periſhed by ſhipwreck 
near the bottom of the Adriatic (Niyricis undis), Horat. od. i. 
28. 22. on the Matinian ſhore, 1b. 3. Increaſe of riches pro- 
duced at Tarentum luxury and effeminacy of morals, Juvena! 
vi. 296. hence it is called MOLLE, Horat. Sat. ii, 4. 34. and 
. - TMBELLE, Id. ep. i. J. 45. There were more public feſtivals than 
days in the year, hence the bravery of the citizens degenerated, 
and it became neceflary to employ foreign generals and merce- 
nary troops to fight their battles. Thus being attacked by the 
Romans, they implored the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus, king of ** 
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Liv. epit. xii. as they had formerly aſked that of his progenitor 
Alexander, Liv. viii. 24. „„ | wy 
In the ſecond Punic war Hannibal took Tarentum by ſtra- 
tagem, Liv. xxv. 8.— 11. aided by the treachery of ſome. 
of the citizens, Polyb, viii. 19. &c.; it was retaken by Fa- 
bius Maximus in a fimilar manner, Liv. xxvii. 17. & 18. 
The Tarentines were deprived of their liberty, and received a 
Roman colony, Strab. ib. 281.; Vell. i. 15. After the over- 
tirow of the Roman empire, this city ſhared the ſame fate with 
the reſt of Italy. | | on po ne Ot 
The city ſtood upon a peninſula, and the citadel projected 
into the ſea, being joined to the city by a narrow neck of land. 
On the eaſt the ſea flows up into a bay called mare Piccolo, or 
the Little Sea ; on the weſt is the open ſea called Mare Grande. 
When Hannibal got poſſeſſion of the town by ſtratagem, the 
Romans fled into the citadel, and thus continued maſters of the 
port, which communicated with the little ſea, and of the Taren- 
tine fleet, To remedy that inconvenience Hannibal cauſed the 
rallies to be dragged by carriages through the city into the open 
ſea, or Mare Grande, Liv. xxv. 11. ; Polyb. viii. 29.3 Sil. 12, 441. 
The preſent town is confined to the place of the old citadel, 
which is now an iſland, the iſthmus having been cut through, 
and joined to the continent on the north fide by a long bridge of 
ſeven arches, through which the tide flows with great impetu- 
oſity. At each arch is fixed a frame for hanging nets to inter- 
cept fiſh as they run up to the little ſea. with the flow, or fall 
back with the ebb z and upon this bridge is carried the aque- 
duct that ſupplies the town with water, brought from the diſ- 
tance of twelye miles. Scarce any veſtiges of the ancient city . 
remain, Of all the temples, gymnaſia, theatres, and other 
monuments of its opulence, not a fingle column exiſts. Even 
in the time of Strabo the ſize of the city was much diminiſh- - 
ed, and confined in a great meaſure to the mouth of the port 
and the citadel, vi. 278. The number of inhabitants at pre- 
ſent, is computed at 18,000, who live moſtly by fiſning; and, 
as far as their. poverty will permit, - copy the ſoft indolent man- 
ners of their forefathers. Of all the places in Italy, Tarentum 
and Tibur are moſt celebrated by Horace for their pleaſant 
ſituation, Vet. Schol. in ep. i. 16. 111. . 
Near Tarentum flowed the river Galeſus, famous for the 
ſheep fed on its banks, covered with ſkins (pellitæ), Horat. ib. 
to preſerve their fleeces, Varr. R. R. ii. 2. 18.; Columell. vii. 
4. 4. & 5. as was the cuſtom in other places, 1b. and ſtill is in 
Spain. Theſe ſheep were of a delicate nature, and treated 
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With particular attention, Col. ibid. 2. & 3. They were often 


bathed in the river Galeſus, Martial. ii. 43. iv. 28. which is 
ſuppoſed to have had the virtue of ſoftening their wool, Id. v. 
38. 2. as the Clitumnus, to render it white, Ving. G. ii. 146, J 
Plin. xxxi. 2. There is a difference of opinion among the mo. 
derns about what was the ancient Galeſus. Some ſuppoſe it a 
brook called Cervaro, which runs into the bay called Mare 


Piccolo or Little Sea, at the north-eaſt corner, about five miles 


from Tarentum, the waters of which are ſtrongly tinged with 
the chalky or marly particles of the ſoil it runs over, hence 
thought to be called albu, white, by Martial, xii. 64. 3. and 
niger, black, by Virgil, G. iv. 126. from the thick pine groves 
that then ſhaded its banks, as Propertius, ſpeaking of Virgil, 
ſays, Tu canis umbreſi ſubter pineta Galgſi Thyrfu et attritis 
Daphnin arundinibus, Thou ſingeſt on thy worn or ſmooth 
reeds, &c. ii. 34. 68. The ground along this rivulet is now 
a wild heath, unleſs where it is covered with tufts of aromatic 
ſhrubs or clumps of Carob trees. The Tarentines give the 
name of Gale/us to a ſtream which riſes in a delicious vale, 
called Citrezze, only about 300 yards from the ſea, and runs 
into the ſame bay with the Cervera, a mile nearer Tarento. 
This ſtream is beautifully ſhaded and deep, which anſwers to 


Virgib''s epithet of black; and that of Martial may be ſuppoſed 
to allude to the whiteneſs of the ſheep which fed on its banks, 


for Strabo ſays that the Appulian wool was ſofter than the Ta- 
rentine, but leſs bright in the colour (aaune y770), vi. 284. 
The only difficulty ariſes from the ſhortneſs of its courſe, how 
To trifling a rill could be deemed a river, and called Eurstas 
from the river of Lacedzmon, Polyb. viii. 28. or how numerous 
flocks could wander on its banks, and be waſhed in its waters. 


D' Anville and others give the name of Gale/us to a river that 


diſcharges itſelf into the gulf or Mare Grande, four miles welt 


of Tarento, 


The delicate race of ſheep ſo famous for their wool, and 
which the ancients reared: with fo much care, is now almoſt 
extinct. Various attempts were made at different times, to 
preſerve and reſtore them; but the introduction of ſilk worms 


from the eaſt by King Roger in 1130, proved a fatal check to 


the demand for fine wool, and the heavy load of taxes impoſed 


upon this commodity by ſucceeding princes, completed the 


deſtruction of the finer. breed. . 
The purple dye of Tarentum was very much celebrated. It 


% 


was procured from two ſorts of ſhell -fiſu, the Murex and the 


Purpiira, Plin, ix. 25.1. 41. & 36. f. 60. From the _ 


33 
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dark colour was obtained, the latter gave a brighter tint, ap- 
proaching to ſcarlet. The murex generally remains faſtened 
to rocks and ſtones; the e being a fiſh of prey, is by 
nature a rover, and one of the moſt voracious. inhabitants of 
the deep. As the colour of the murex could not ſtand alone, 
2 certain proportion of pur pura juice was mixed with it. We 
read of fleeces being dyed upon the backs of the ſheep, but re- 
main in the dark as to the method and advantages of that pro- 
cels, See Swinburne, ſection xxxi. ST 
The country round 'Tarentum was famous for producing oil 
and honey, Hort. ad. ii. 6. 15. as it {till is, and AvLon for 
roducing wine, Horat. ib. 18. and wool, Martial. xii. 125. 
5 the wine of Tarento is not now held in much eſtimation. 
Some make Aulon a mountain, as the old Scholiaſt on Horace, 
others a vale. The ancient geographers do not mention it. 
South-eaſt from Tarentum ſtood RUDI, the birth-place 
of ENNIUS, Sil. xii. 397. the firſt eminent poet at Rome, 
the friend of the great Scipio Africanus, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 


409. hence Horace calls the poems of Ennius in praiſe of 


Scipio, CaLaBR® PIERIDES, od. iv. 8. 20. and Cicero calls 
Ennius RuDIug Homo, Arch. 10. 5 | 
On the road between Tarentum and Brunduſium, near mid- 
way, ſtood UR14, Strab. vi. 282. founded by a colony of Cre- 
tans, Herodot. vii. 170. called Uria Meſſapiæ, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a town of the ſame name in Apulia, Plin. now Oria, 
romantically fituated upon three hills in the middle of a large 
plain, fertile in corn, oil, and cotton. The lands here are 
cultivated at the joint expence of the proprietor and tenant, 

who halve the profits between them. 5 5 
South of Uria ſtood Manduria, taken by Fabius Maximus, 
Liv. xxvii. 15. where now ſtands Caſalnuova, the inhabitants 
of which are noted for eating dogs fleſh. Near this is a re- 
markable well, in which the water always remains at the fame 
height, and is not altered, whether it be filled with rubbiſh or 
empty, Plin. ii. 103. Swinburne, i. ſect. 28. ä 
North of Uria is a fine modern town called Francauilla or 


7 


Freetown, from the firſt inhabitants being exempted from taxes 


for ten years, by Philip of Anjou, prince of Tarento, a, 1310. 


Here, as at Bari, horſe fleſh is ſaid to be publicly ſold in the 
market, Near this terminates the ſouth-eaſt extremity of 
the Appenines. | . EE 
IX. LUCANIA, extending from the gulf of Tarentum to 
the T uſcan ſea, and forming the entrance of the foot 13 the 
| ee e 
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boot: one part of it is now called BasILicaTa, from the Greek 


Emperor Bafil II. and the other CALABRIA CT RA, which name 
was given it by the Greek Emperors, to perpetuate the memo- 


ry of ancient Calabria, which they had lot. | 
Lucania extended on the Tufcan ſea, from the river Sz Aru, 


to the Laus, and on the Tarentine gulf, from the river Bra- 
danus to the Sib2rir, or to the town THURII, Strab. vi. 254.; 
Pin. iii. 5. Some extend it farther. 7 . 

The chief towns on the Tarentine gulf were, firſt, after croſ- 
fing the river Bradanus, ſouth-weſt, METAPONTUM v. -. 
faid to have been founded by the Pylians that failed from Troy 
with Neſtor, Strab. vi. 264. the abode of Pythagoras, during the 
laſt years of his life, Liv. i. 18.3 Juſtin. xx. 4. near the mouth 
of the river Caſuentum, Plin. iii. 11. / 15. now Bafeento, where 
Auguſtus and Antony had an interview, which was brought 


about through the mediation of Octavia, Appian. Civ. Bell. v. 


726. ; Dio. xlviii. fin. Some pillars of coarfe marble of the 


ancient Doric order, in two rows at the diſtance of eighty feet, 


ten in one row, and fix in the other, are all the veſtiges which 


now remaiff of Metapontum. It ſtood on the ſkirts of a plain 


twenty-five miles long, anciently remarkable for its fertility, 
now covered with marſhes, and almoſt uninhabited. Hannibal 
made this city his head-quarters for feyeral winters; on which 


account, after the retreat of the Carthagenians, it was puniſh- 


ed by the Romans with the loſs of its liberty. 
Between the rivers Aciris, now Agri, and Sirir, now Sinno, 
2 little from the ſea, ſtood Heraclea or Heraclia, founded by the 


Tarentines, Strab. vi. 264.; Liv. viii. 24. 3 Diodor. xii. 36. the 


place where the deputies of the Grecian ſtates in that country 
uſed to aſſemble, to conſult about their common intereſts, 
Strab. vi. 280. as thoſe of the ftates of Græcia Propria did at 
Delphi. | 


As the citizens of Heraclea enjoyed all the privileges of 
Roman citizens, '{ cum civitas efſet æquiſſimo jure et feeder, 
Archias the præceptor of Cicero got himſelf inrolled a citizen 


of it, Cic. Arch. 4. | | 
At the mouth of the Siri, was a town of the ſame name, 


the port of Heraclea, Strab. vi. 264. which Pliny makes the 


fame with Heraclea, iii, 11. Some heaps of rubbiſh near the 
banks of the Agri, about three miles from the ſea, are ſup- 
poſed to fix the ſituation of Heraclea. _ | I EG 
On a peninſula formed by the rivers Sib#ris, now Coſcile, and 
Crathis, now Crater, ſtood the city SIBARIS, Plin. iii. II. 


cient 
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founded by the Acæans, Srrab. vi. 263. one of the moſt an- 
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dient Græcian ſettlements in Italy. It became ſo powerful 

that it ruled over four neighbouring nations, and twenty-five 
cities, and could bring into the field 300, ooo men. The walls 
of the capital encloſed a ſpace of fix miles and a half, and its 


ſuburbs extended near ſeven miles along the Crathis, Bid. 
The Sybarites were remarkable for their luxury and effeminacy, ' 


Juvenal. vi. 295. Alian. i. 19. ix. 24+ xiv. 20. hence Sybaratica 
nenſa, a ſumptuous table, which proved their ruin, Ibid. iii. 
43. for the people of Croton, under Milo, having defeated 
them with great ſlaughter, b. C. 572. ; Diador. xii. g. over= 
whelmed their city by turning the river upon it, which they 
effected in ſeventy days. This deſtruction was foretold by the 
prieſteſs of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and aſcribed to their 
having violated the temple of Juno, Alian. iii 43. A few 
who eſcaped the ſlaughter, and attempted to reſtore their city, 
were cut to pieces by a colony of Athenians and other Greeks, 
who, having removed the city to another place at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, called it THURII, v. -1UM, from a fountain of that 
name, Diodor. xii. 10. The Thurians flouriſhed long as an 
independent ſtate ; but being. ſubjected by the Lucanians, and 
oppreſſed by the Tarentines, they applied to the Romans for 
protect ion, who ſent thither a colony, and called the town. 
Cort, Bid. but the ancient name prevailed, Cic. Att. iii. 15. 
ix. 19, Thurii was the laſt city to which CHARONDAS of 
Catana, ZElian. iii. 17. the famous legiſlator, preſcribed laws, 
and where he died. Having made it capital for any citizen to 
appear in the aſſembly of the people with a ſword, and being 
reminded one day that he had inadvertently brought one, he 
immediately plunged it into his breaſt, and thus ſealed his de- 
cree with his own blood, Val. Max. vi. 5. ext. 4, Diodorus 
makes Charondas a native of 'Thurii, and recounts his laws, 
xi, 11,-20. At Thurii HERODOrus reſided during the laſt 
years of his life, Strab. xiv. p. 656. and alſo for ſome time Ly- 
has the orator. Auguſtus Cæſar was nicknamed TyurInus, 
in his childhood, either from the origin of his family, or from 
his father's having performed ſome ſucceſsful exploits in that 
country, Suet. Aug. 7. 2 8 
The plains where theſe illuſtrious. cities ſtood are now deſo- 
late, The 'rivers not being properly confined overflow their 
banks, and, inſtead of fertiliſing the fields as formerly, leave 
behind them black pools and ſtinking ſwamps, which poiſon 
the whole circumjacent region. The ancients believed that the 
Crathis made the hair of thoſe that drank of it white and ſoft ; 
the Sibaris, black, hard, and curled, Plin. xxxi. 2, { 2 
; 7 tra 
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Strabo ſays, the Crathis made the hair of thoſe that bathed in 
it yellow or white; and that the Sibaris made thoſe horſes that 
drank of it apt to be frightened, vi. p. 263. The Sibarites are 
ſaid to have taught their horſes to dance to a particular tune. 


The firſt town of Lucanis on the Tuſcan ſea, ſouth of the 


SILXxVs, Firg, G. iii. 146.3 Sil. viii. $81. or SILER, Lucan, 
Ii. 426. was PAESTUM, called by the Greeks Poſidonia, Plin. 


is. 5. . 10. thirty miles from Salernum, founded by a colony 
of Dorians, afterwards augmented by the Sibarites, on the Sinus 


Paſtanus, now the gulf of Salerno, famous for its roſe-buſhes, 


which produce roſes twice a-year, in ſpring and autumn, hence 
Biferique roſaria Pæſti, Virg. G. iv. 119.3 Ovid. Pont. ii. 4. 28, 
The ancient walls of Pæſtum are {till ſtanding, almoſt entire, 
about three miles in circumference, and parts of ſeveral temples 
and public buildings, much admired by judges in architeCture. 

Eaſt from Pzſtum is mount ALBURNUS, a chain of very 


high mountains; through a huge chaſm in which flows the 


river Tandger or Tanagrus, now Negro. This river riſes 
among the Appenines, and having paſſed the fertile vale of 
Diano, near twenty miles in length, loſes itfelf in the ground 
by ſeveral horizontal apertures, and oozes through the ground 
as through a fieve, whence the place is called La Criva, a 
eve. After running below a hill for two miles (Pliny ſays 
twenty, ii. 103.), it breaks forth again in a ſpacious cavern, 


Called /a Perigſa, with dreadful noiſe, rolling before it huge 


ſtones and broken trunks of trees. From being a limpid ſtream 


| its colour is changed to a muddy white. Then it winds char- 


mingly through thickets of trees and open meadows, under 
lofty rocks and impending groves of oak, (per Alburnum ilici- 
bus virentum, Virg. G. iii. 246.) This beautiful vale atrends 
it to the gulf of Peſto. In ſummer its waters are greatly di- 
miniſhed, hence called ſiccus by Virgil, Ib. 151. 

South of this is the river HALES, stig, v. Heles, Cic. Fam. 
vii. 20. 3 Att. xvi. 7.3 and near it, the town VELIA, ELEA or 
Helia, founded by part of the ſame colony of Phocæenſes, that 


built Marſeilles, Strab. vi. princ. the city of ZENO, the philo- 


fopher, called Eleates, Cic. Tuſc. ii. 22.3 Nat. D. iii. 33. to 
diſtinguiſh him from Zeno the founder of the Stoics, born at 
Cittium or Citium, a town in the iſland Cyprus. a | 
Near Vela was a lake, (/acus VELINUS,) Cic. Att. iv. 15.; 
its harbour {portus Velinus ), Virg. Xn. vi. 366. was on a 
{mall bay of the fame name, oppoſite to two iſlands called 
OENoTRIDEs, from the Oenetri, the ancient inhabitants of Git 
, 12 7, | | | part 
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part of Italy, namely, Portia and ia; and ſouth of thefe 


Pandateria v. -taria, places of baniſhment for illuſtrious Ro- 


mans, Suet. Tib. 53. & 54.3 Cal. 15+; Tacit. Annal. 1. 53. 
xiv. 63. On the ſouth extremity of the bay was the harbour 
and promontory of \ Palmurus, faid to have been named from 
the pilot of Aneas, Virg. Zn. vi. 380. who was drowned 
near it, B. v. n. ry OE SF wt Pg wo 
South of the prom. Paknurus was the bay called Laus sr- 
dus, now the gulf of Policaftro, or Scalea, from two adjoining 
towns. Into the top of it runs the MELYES, now Mela, near 
which was the town Buxentum, called by the Greeks Prxus, 
Strab, vi. init. a Roman colony, Liu. xxxiv. 45. xxxix. 23, and 
ten miles ſouth of it, BLanDa, Id. xxiv. 20. Then the river 
Lavs, the ſouthern boundary of Lucania, on which, a little 
above the ſea, ſtood a town of the 'fame name, a colony from 
Sibaris, Strab. vi. init. „ 


The interior towns of Lucania were, —— Atinum, on the Ti- 


yer Tanager v. -grus now Negro, near the place where that 


river ſinks under ground, {in Atinate campo, Plin. ii. 103. . 


106.); Aternum, on the Sikrus; Bacino or Bulcino, on the 
fame river; not far from it, Magſico, north of it, Potentia, now 
Patenza.— Towards the Tarentine gulf, GxuMENTUM, Liv. 
xiii, 27. Ner#lum, Id. ix. 20. Lagaria, ſaid to have been 
founded by Epcus, the framer of the Trojan horſe, and a co- 


lony of Phocenſes, Srrub. vi. 263. 


X. BRUTTIH.—The part of Italy ſouth of the rivers Sibaris 
and Laus was called, from the name of the people that inha- 


bited it, BRUTTII, Liv. xxvii. 16. 25. & 53. or ager BRUT- 
ius, Salluſt. Cat. 42. and Bruttia tellus, Sil. xvi. i. but not 
Bruttium ; now CALABRIA CIT RA. 5 | 


The towns near the Tuſcan ſea, ſouth of the river Laus, 


were, —Cerille v. -i, Sil. viii. 580. Several miles ſouth of 
this, and at ſome diſtance from the ſea, Panposra, on the 
river Acheron ; in which river Alexander king of Epire, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of the Tarentines, periſhed, b. C. 324, 
and ſo fulfilled the prediction of the oracle of Jupiter at Do- 
dona, (fortes Dodonei Fovis eventu affermavit, } by which he 
had been deceived, Liv. viii. 24.3 Strab. v. 256. Near Pan- 
doſia, on the ſouth, was CONSENTIA, which Strabo calls 
the capital of Bruttii, I. and where the body of Alexander, 
after being dreadfully mangled by the enemy, was buried, Liv. 
3 now Coſenza ; the inhabitants were called Conſentini, Cic. 
In. 1. 3. | 3 . ; 
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__ South-weſt of this, was Terina on the Terinæan gulf, now 
the gulf of 87. Eupbemia, about forty miles ſquare, Strab. il. 
Plin. iii. 5. near the river Ocinarus. South of it Temeſa, or 
Temſa, a Roman colony, Liv. xxxiv. 45. and Lametia on the 


_ ſmall river Lametus, whence the ſame bay is called Sinus La 


metinxs ; alſo Vibonenks, Cic. Att. xvi. 6. from VIBO, a town 
on the ſouth ſide of it, 7b. iii. 3. anciently called Hiepo, fir. 
named Valentia, by the Romans, Strab. vi. 256.; Plin. iii. 5. 
now Monte Leone. NE: . 

In this bay are three ſmall iſlands. called ITHAcESsLx, from 
Ulyſſes having built a watch tower in one of them, Plin. iii, ). 
|. 13. At the bottom of the bay, on the ſouth, was Portur 
_ Hlerculis, and a place called ad Tropen, Strab. ibid. now Tre. 
fea. South of this promontory is the river Metaurus, now 


Marro, at the mouth of which was Portus Oreftir, and Medi- 


ma or Medma. Sn Tan | 

South of this was the promontory, or, according to Pliny, 
the town SCYLLAUM, and mar it the river Cratais, idz, 
ſaid to have been the mother of SCYLUA, Plin. iii. 5. a fe- 
male monſter, ſuppoſed by the poets to be confined in a dark 


cave under this promontory, as it is thought, and to draw ſhips 


upon the rocks, that ſhe might devour thoſe. on board. This 
monſter, in the upmoſt part, exhibited the appearance of a 
beautiful virgin down to the waiſt; in the loweſt part, a Pri/- 
tis or huge fiſh with a forked tail, (cauda bif ida, ] like that of a 
dolphin; and from the middle (ex utero ) the heads of dogs or 
wolves burſt forth howling, Yirg, An. iii. 424. the noiſe of 
which animals, Juſtin ſays, the frightened mariners imagined 
they heard amidſt the, daſhing of the waves at the foot of the 
„„ 3 i 
Modern Travellers inform us, that here, when a tempeſt 
rages, the noiſe of the billows driven into the broken cavities 
is truly dreadful. . 5 | 
On both ſides of this rock ſtood the town of SCILLA, 
which was deſtroyed in the terrible earthquake on the 5th of 
February 1783. A conſiderable part of the inhabitants, who, 
to fave themſelves from the falling houſes at night, repaired to 
the beach, were in a moment ſwept into eternity by an inun- 


dation of the ſea, to the number of 2743. This earthquake 


proved fatal almoſt to the whole province. Near 40,000 per- 
ſons periſhed in the ſouthern part of Italy and oppoſite coaſt of 


Sicily, by repeated ſhocks on different days of the months of 


February and March. Swinburne ii. ſect. 60. 


* By means of theſe ſea · dogs C canes en vel cœrulei ſhe is ſaid to have torn in 


. Pieces the mariners of Ulyſſes, Virg. Ecl. vi. 77. Next 
| f E 


mile over, Strab. ib. 
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7 Next to Seyllæum is the promontory CANYS, oppoſite to 


the Sicilian promontory PELORUS, at the diſtance of twelve 
fadia, or a mile and a half, Plin. & Strab. ibid. Near this 
was Poſedomium, a town or temple of Neptune, and a pillar 
called CoLumna RHEOIA by Pliny, and Raxcina by Strabo 
(Pnyivov c rndig), twelve miles and a half from Rhegium, B. 
where the ſtraits are narroweſt, about ſix fadia, not quite a 
 RHEGIUM, now Rheggio, a very ancient city, founded by 
a colony from Chalcis in Eubæa, Strab. ib. ſaid to have been 
named from the disjunction of Sicily from the continent by an 
earthquake, (inter fuſo mart avulſa,) Plin. iii. 8. ſ. 14. So Virgil, 
An. iii. 414. (a rumpendo, Feſtus, ano T8 paynvas, Strabo, vi. 
258.) mentioned in the voyage of the apoſtle Paul, Acts xxviii. 
13. 324 miles ſouth-eaſt from Capua. The country around 
Rheggio is delightful, and the views on every ſide equal to 
thoſe at Naples. The plains towards the Appenines are cover- 
ed with orange, citron, olive, mulberry, palmtrees, &c. under 
whoſe ſhade vaſt quantities of vegetables of all ſorts grow, be- 
ing refreſhed by numerous meandering ſtreams. The hills that 
kirt the great chain of mountains abound with cheſnut trees, 
producing very large and ſweet fruit, which the inhabitants 
dry, grind, knead into a paſte, and uſe in place of bread. 
The Faro, (fretum Siculum, ) imed with villages and towns, 
ſeems a noble river, winding between two bold ſhores. At 
Rheggio it becomes conſiderably broader. Wherever a hole is 
made in the ſands, though within a foot of the ſea, freſh wa- 
ter bubbles up. | CH | 5 
Rhegium was the birth place of TBycus, famous for his amo- 


Tous verſes, Cic. Tuſc. iv. 33. who having fallen in among rob= 


bers, and being juſt about to be murdered by them, obſerving a 
flock of cranes flying over his head, he declared that theſe birds 


would be the avengers of his death, whence Statius calls him, 


volucrum precator, Silv.. v. 3. 152. Afterwards, while the 
robbers were fitting in the market place of Rhegium, a num- 
ber of cranes happened to fly over that place, whereupon ſome of 


the robbers ſaid in jeſt, Behold the avengers of Vicus. This being 
overheard raiſed ſuſpicion. They were therefore apprehended, 


and being put to the rack, confeſſed the crime, and were exe- 
cuted, Suidat. hence the proverb ci grues, when a criminal is 
unexpectedly detected. Thus Auſonius, IBYcus ut periit, vindex 
fuit altivolans GRUS, Eidyll. de hiſtor. 12.—Near Rhegium is 
a Cape of the ſame name. VVV 

About ſix miles and a half eaſt from Rhegium is the promon- 
tory LEUCOPETRA, ſo named from its white ſtone, Strabo 
Vl. 259. now Capo del Armi, whither Cicero was driven back 
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_ adultery was the loſs of both eyes; to which, when his own 
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by croſs winds, when he attempted to ſail from Syracuſe for 
Athens after the death of Cæſar, Cic. Phil. i. g. and whence, has 


ving received favourable news from Rome, he returned to the 


city, Att. xvi. 7. Here the ridge of the Appenines terminates 
and finks into the ſea, and is ſuppoſed to riſe again at Tauro: 
-meniun, now Taormina, in an oblique line on the Sicilian ſhore, 
Eucan. ii. 437. 3 x 
Weſt from this is the promontory of Hercules, now Caps 
de Spartivenio, the moſt ſouthern __ of Italy; then, an the 
Fonian fea, at a little diſtance, the promontory Zephyrium, ſo 
named, becauſe it had a harbour expoſed to the weſt winds, 
{ Zephjri ), 'Strab. vi. 259. near which was the city LOCR], 


Hence called Loeri Epixephyrii, Ib. and Plin. iii. 5. to diſtin- 


guiſh it (or the inhabitants, who were alſo called Locri v. Lo- 


" erenſes from the Locri Oz51le in Greece, by a colony of whom 
it was founded, ſoon after the foundation of Croton and Sy- 


racuſe, Strab. ib. or rather from the Locri Epicnemedii, or, as 
Virgil calls them, Narycii, from Naryx, cis, one of their 
"towns, En. iti. 399. hence Ovid calls this city Narycia, Met. 
xv. 705. It ſtood on the brow of a hill called Eſöpis, Strab. 
35. where, as it-is thought, the ſmall town Gerace now ſtands. 


The Loecri refided three or four years on the promontory be- 


Fore they founded their city. They were affiſted in building it 
by the Syracuſans. It ſtood at the diſtance of 600 ſladia, 
about 75 miles from Rhegium. The Locri are ſaid to have 
been the firſt people in the world that uſed written laws, which 


_ZALEUCUS compoſed for them from the laws of the Cre- 
tans, Lacedemonians, and Athenians. Zaleucus annexed a 
certain penalty to each law, which before his time had been 


left to the diſcretion of the Judges. Theſe laws were few and 
fimple, but rigidly obſerved. This Strabo commends, and 


adds, in the words of Plato, that litigations and crimes 


abound where there are moſt laws, as diſeaſes do where 
there are many phyficians, vi. 260. Diodorus ſays that Zaleu- 
cus was a native of Locri, and a diſciple of Pythagoras. In 


the preface to his laws he firſt of all recommends to his coun- 


trymen a firm belief in the exiſtence and providence of the 
gods; that they are not pleaſed with the ſacrifices of the wick- 


ed, but with the juſt and virtuous actions of the good, Diodor. 


xii. 20. Tt was ordained that any one who had a new law to 
propofe, ſhould appear in the aſſembly of the people with a 


rope about his neck, to be ſtrangled immediately if his propor- 


ſal ſhould be rejected. This law Diodorus aſcribes to Charon- 
das, xii. 17, The puniſhment decreed by Zaleucus againſt 


ſon 


„ d RN ot nn 
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ſon had ſubjected himſelf, and all the citizens, out of reſpe& 
for the father, wiſhed to exempt the ſon, Zaleucus, that he 
might at the fame time maintain the authority of the law, and 
pay ſome regard to the interceſſion of the people, firſt cauſed 
one of his own eyes to be put out, and then one of his ſon's, 

Alian. xiii. 24.3 Val. Max. vi. 5. ext. 3. | 


The Locrians formed an alliance with the tyrants of Syra- 
cuſe, and received into their city the younger Dionyſius, when 
expelled by Dion. He repaid their hoſpitality with ingratitude, 
by inſulting their virgins, 74/in. xxi. 2. for which, after his 
departure, they took dreadful vengeance on his wife and daugh- 
ters, whom he left behind bim, Strab. ib. In the war with 
Pyrrhus the Locrians joined the Romans; on which account, 
that king, in his return from Sicily to Tarentum, having taken 
their town, pillaged the temple of Proſerpine of its treaſures. 

But his fleet being ſoon after overtaken by a ſtorm, all the ſhips 
which carried the ſacred money. were driven on their coaſts. - 
Pyrrhus, therefore, conſidering this as a judgment from heaven 
for his impiety, ordered the money to be reſtored. But it was 
obſerved that none of his undertakings ever afterwards pro- 
ſpered, Liv. xxix. 18. VVV d 

After the battle of Cannæ the Locrians revolted to Hannibal, 
Liv. xxii, 61. xxiii. 30. But although in theſe paſſages they are 
laid to have revolted {defeciſſe ), yet they ſeem not to have ad- 
mitted a Carthaginian garriſon, till conſtrained by Amilcar, Who 
had ſurpriſed a great number of the citizens, unarmed, without 
the walls, Id. xxiv. i. They were attacked a few years after 
by the Conſul Criſpinus, without ſucceſs, xxvii. 27. The town 
was defended by two citadels. One of theſe being taken by a 
party of Romans ſent. thither by Scipio, partly through trea- 
chery and partly by force, the other citadel was vigorouſly de- 
fended by Amilcar and the. Carthaginians, to whoſe ſupport 
Hannibal came in perſon with part of his army. The populace 
in the city, which lay between the two citadels, had declared 
for the Romans. Scipio being informed of this critical ſtate 
of affairs at Locri, ſailed thither with his fleet from Meſſana. 
Upon this Hannibal withdrew his army, and the garriſon ſooun 
made their eſcape after him, Liu. xxix. 6. & 7. | 

The Locrians being grievouſly oppreſſed by Pleminius, whom 
Scipio left as governor of the town, ſent ambaſſadors to complain 
to the ſenate, BB. 16. who reſtored to them their liberty and 
laws. The Roman garriſon was withdrawn: Pleminius and 
his aſſociates were puniſhed, Ib. 21. The temple of Proſerpine 
being again pillaged, the ſenate, always attentive to every thing 
that concerned religion, gave orders that the money, if found, 
5 5 a N : | _ ſhould 
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ſhould be reſtored; if not, that the loſs ſhould be made up; 


There are ſeveral rivers mentioned near Locri, about which 


the moderns are not agreed; Buthrotus, Liv. xxix. 7. the Ha. 
lex, running through a deep valley, Strab. vi. 260. and the 84. 


GRA, near which 10,000 Locrians and Rhegians defeated 
130,000 Crotoniatæ, Ib. 261. Cic. Nat. D. ii. 2. 

Near this ſtood CavLon, or Caulonia, in a lofty ſituation, 
whence CauLoxis ARCES, Virg. An. iii. 553, founded by a 
colony of Achæans, and deſtroyed by the Campani, allies of 


the Romans, in the war with Pyrrhus, Paiſan. vi. 3. hence 


Pliny ſpeaks of weſtigia oppidi Caulonis, iii. 10. |, 15, and 
Strabo ſays it was deſerted, 5, Its ſite is now occupied by 


 Caftelvetere, three miles from the ſea. 


North-eaſt of this are Conſilinum caſtrum, and the prom. Con- 
cintum, Plin. ib. z Ovid. Met. xv. 504. now cape di Stilo, which, 
with cape Spartivento, forms the bay of Locri. It alſo, with 
the Lacinian promontory, forms the Sins Scylacius, or Scyla- 
cian bay; on the middle of which ſtood Scylacium, v. -eum, or 
Scylletium, now Squillace, founded by a colony from Athens, 
Plin. iii. 10. .. 15. on the verge of a rocky mountain, ſloping 
to the eaſt, about three miles from the-ſea, called Navifragum 


by Virgil, iii. 553. As there are here no hidden rocks or ap- 
parent dangers to the approach. of veſſels, it is ſuppoſed Virgil 


confounds it with the promontory Scyllacæum on the Tuſcan 
fea, But this is not conſiſtent with the uſual exactneſs of that 


poet. Others explain the epithet from the firſt houſes of the 


place being built with the fragments of the ſhips of Ulyſſes 
wrecked on this coaſt, Serv. in. loc. Scylacium was the birth- 
place of Cafſiodorus, a ſtateſman of great abilities under Theo- 


doric, and a reſpectable writer, who died A. D. 562. aged 100, 


North of this was a town and port called Caftra Hannibalis, 
where thE breadth of Italy is the leaſt, it being not above 
twenty miles from thence to the Terinean bay on the Tuſcan 


ſea, Plin. ib. Here Dionyſius attempted to build a wall acroſs 


the Iſthmus, to ſecure to himſelf the country ſouth of it, I. 


but the Lucanians, with whom he was then at war, prevented. 


it, Strab. vi. 261. on 
In this country, when any fray kappens, if one of the com- 
batants run away and lock himſelf up in his houſe for ſaſcty, 
and his adverſary beat for entrance with his foot, it is underſtood 
that he is incenſed beyond meaſure, and means to give no quar- 
ter; ſo when an officer beats violently at the door of a debtor, 
It is conſidered as the laſt ſummons, without any farther hope 
of mercy, Henge may be explained the meaning of 1 
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od, i. 4. 13-——The young Calabrian peaſants are ſtill trained in 


the ſame hardy manner as the maſculine offspring of the ruſtic 
ſoldiers of the ancient Romans, and after the labour of the 


day always bring home a faggot of wood to their mother, be- 


fore they preſume; to paſs the threſhold, Id. iii. 6. 37. The 


mothers and wives of ſailors alſo expreſs the ſame marks of 


longing for the return of their ſons and huſbands, which that 
poet ſo beautifully deſcribes, ad. iv. 5. 9. 

There are ſeveral ſtreams or rivers which run into the gulf 
of Sguillace, making bold breaks in the hills, Pliny mentions 
Carcines, - Crotalus, Semirus, Arocha, Targines, iii. 10. There 
are in it three promontories, which Strabo calls Fapygum pro- 
e gg 25 

Then follows the promontorium LACINIUM, now Cape 
delle Colonne, which, with the promontory of Salentum or St. 
Maria di Leuca, forms the mouth of the Tarentine gulf, 30 
miles wide, ſome ſay 100, Plin. iii. 11. Pliny extends the 


bay to the Acroceraunian mountains in Epire 75 miles, inelud- 


ing alſo the Adriatic, Bid. but what is below the Salentine 


promontory properly belongs to the Ionian ſea, 4 
Eaſt from this promontory is a ſmall iſland ſuppoſed to be 


the iſland of Calypſo, Plin. iii. 10. f. 15. which Homer calls 


Ocrcia, Ody/s. H. 244. now a barren rock; and ſouth of it 
the iſland of Caſtor and Pollux, (inſula Dioſcurin, ) ten miles 
from land; and ſome others, Plin. ibid. which now do not ap- 


pear, or are ſo ſmall as to be unworthy of notice. 
On the Lacinian promontory ſtood a famous temple of Jung, 
hence called Diva Lacinia, Virg. An. iii. 552. where Pliny 


ſays the aſhes remained immoveable on the altar in the open 


ar, even although it blew a ſtorm, ii. 107. ſo Livy, xxiv, 3.3 
Val. Max. i. 8. ext. 18. | | 

This temple was revered by all the nations around, Liv. 
Kiv, 3. and therefore enriched with many valuable preſents, 
Srab, vi. 261, It was ſurrounded with a thick grove and fine 


| Paſtures, which produced a great revenue, Lib. ib. Hannibal 
s ſaid firſt to have violated this temple at his departure from - 


Italy, by ſlaying in it a number of Italians who refuſed to ac- 
company him to Africa, Id. xxx. 20. * | | 


Q. Fulvins Flaccus, the cenſor, wiſhing to cover a temple - __ 


at Rome, which he had vowed to Fortune, with marble tiles 
or flags, unroofed one half of the temple of Lacinian Juno for 
this purpoſe ; but the Senate being informed of it, ordered the 
tiles to be reſtored, They were therefore carried back, but-no 


iſt could be found to replace them properly, Ziv. xln. 3. 
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Sir miles from this temple, Liv. xxiv, 1. Strabo Tays 150 
ſtadia from Lacinium, vi. 262. ſtood the city of CROTON or 


Eroto, now Cotrone, founded by a body of Achæans in their re- 


turn from the 'Trojan war, on the river Esärus, Strab. vi. 262. 
Near it was alſo another river called Nezzhus, becauſe the /bips 
of the Achzans, when they landed to explore the country, are 
ſaid to have been burnt by the Trojan women accompanying 
them, that they might not be again forced to ſea, IB. as the 
ſhips of Æneas were burnt for a ſimilar reaſon by the matrons 
in his fleet, En. v. 654. &e. | | = 
The inhabitants of Croton ſeem to have paid preat attention 
to athletic exerciſes, as at one olympiad all the victors, ſeven 
in number, were natives of that city, Strab. ib. and hence it 
was ſaid, © that the laſt of the Crotoniates was the firſt of 
the Greeks.” The vigour of the men and the beauty of 
the women were aſcribed to the influence of the climate, Did. 
The glory of Croton was greatly increaſed by the ſchool of 
Pythagoras, who reſided long in that place, 15. Juſtin ſays 
twenty years, xx. 4. The effeAs of his inſtructions were a- 
ſtoniſhing. He chiefly recommended to the youth frugality 
and hardineſs, the love of knowledge and of virtue, 15. MILO, 
the moſt famous athleta we read of, was one of his ſcholars. 
Wonderful inſtances of his ſtrength are recorded, Pau/an. vi. 
14. In a meeting of philoſophers, when by the failure of 
a pillar the edifice threatened to fall, Milo is faid to have ſup- 
ported it, and ſaved” them all, Strab. vi. 263. No one could 
move him from his place, Plin. vii. 20. nor force a pomegra- 
nate from his hand, {preter amicam, ) ZElian. ii. 24. He was 
ſix times victor at the olympic games, Diodor. xii. g. Confi- 
dence in his ſtrength, however, proved his ruin, Juvenal. x. 10.3 
for travelling alone through a wood, he perceived a tree cleft 
with wedges; attempting with his hands and feet to tear it a- 
ſunder, the wedges fell out, and the tree cloſing upon him, he 
could not extricate himſelf. Thus he became the prey of wild 


| beaſts, Strab. ib.; Val. Max. ix. 12. ext. g.; Gell. xv. 16.; 


Ovid. in Dide, 611. Pauſanias ſays, of wolves, which abound- 
ed in that country, Bid. | . : 
Under Milo, Croton was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. Its 
walls incloſed a circumference of twelve miles, Liv. xxiv. 3. 
Of all the colonies ſent out from Greece, it alone aſſiſted the 
mother country when invaded by the Perſians. The loſs ſuſ- 
tained in the battle againſt the Sybarites, and the conſequences 
* Ovid ſays it was founded by one Myſcklos, a native of Argos, Met. xv. 19. who 
named it from one Croto or Croton, the entertainer of Hercules, who was buried 
there, Ib. ys. & 55. | | 25 f 
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of ſucceſs, proved fatal to Croton. Riches introduced luxury, 
which by degrees contaminated the virtue of its inhabitants. 
Not long after they were defeated by the Locrians, who were 
leſs corrupt, with nearly the ſame inequality of numbers 


with which they had prevailed againſt the Sybarites, there be- 


ing only 15,000: Locrians againſt 120,000 Crotonians, Fuſtin. 
xx. 3. This ſtroke, however, reſtored them to their former 


virtue, and enabled them to make a brave, though unſucceſſ- 


ful reſiſtance, againſt Dionyſius of Syracuſe, 7b. 5. who took 


their citadel by ſtratagem, Liu. xxiv. 3. They ſuffered much 
in the war with Pyrrhus; ſo that in the time of Hannibal they 


could not muſter above 20,000 men, Liv. xxiii. 30. and ſcarcely 
one half of the city was inhabited, Id. xxiv. 3. It was there- 
fore eaſily taken by the Bruttii, who were in alliance with 
Hannibal; but the citadel was defended by the nobles of the 


place, who, as was the caſe at that time in all the ſtates of 


Italy, for what reaſon it is not ſaid, favoured the Romans, 
and the populace the -Carthaginians, I. 2. The Crotoniates 


being hard preſſed, at laſt agreed to retire to Locri, and the 


city was given to the Bruttii, Ib. 3. 


Croton never made any figure after the ſecond Punic war. - 


The Greeks, however, recovered poſſeſſion of it, and a Ro- 
man colony was ſent thither, Liv. xxxiv. 45. It is now an in- 
conſiderable place. The Eſaro, which anciently flowed through 
the centre of the town, Liv. xxiv. 3. now runs in a low ſtony 
bed, at a diſtance, north of the gates. In ſummer the climate 


is ſaid to be unhealthy. It has very little commerce; its prin= 


cipal commodities are cheeſe and corn. | 
At a few miles diſtance from Croton ſtood PRTILIA or Pete- 


lia, founded by Philoctetes, from Melibcea, a city in Theſſaly 
at the foot of mount Offa, Szrab. vi. 254. on a rugged moun- 


tain, now Strongoli, ſaid by Strabo to belong to Lucania, B. 
bur by Pliny, to the Bruttii, who joins with it mount Clibanus, 


il. 10. The inhabitants ſignaliſed their fidelity to the Ro- 


mans in the war with Hannibal, Liv. xxiii. 20. nor did the 


ſurrender, till, after having endured a ſiege of ſeveral months, 


they were forced to ſubmit by famine, B. 30. In a yalley 
near this place Marcellus, the illuſtrious rival of Hannibal, was 
cut off by an ambuſcade, Liv. xxvii. 38. . 


The ſouth part of Italy: was anciently called MAGNA 


_ GRACIA, Plin. iii. 5.; Strab. vi. 253. Ovid. Faſt, iv. 64.3 


Polyb. ii. 29. or Major, Liv. xxxi. 7.3 Juſtin. xx. 2. alſo vE- 
rus et MAGNA, (Ta\aia was ueyarn,), Polyb. iii. 118. But this 
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name had fallen into diſuſe in the time of Cicero, Orat. ii. 37. 
iii. 34. How much of Italy it comprehended is uncertain. 
Seneca ſays the whole coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea was called b 

that name, ad Helv. 6. and Strabo extends it alſo to Sicily, 
Bid. Servius on Virgil ſays that Italy was called weyan*Exxag, 
becauſe all the cities from Tarentum to Cumæ were founded 
by the Greeks. Livy ſeems to reſtrict it to the coaſt between 


| Tarentum and Locri, xxii. 61. but mentions alſo the coaſt of 


the Tuſcan ſea, viii. 27. and always diſtinguiſhes the Grecian 
ſtates from their Italian neighbours, Bid.; thus the people of 


| Croton and Locri, from the Bruttii, Bid. & xxiii. 30. xxiv. 1, 


& 2. the people of Tarentum and Heraclea, from the Meſapi 
and Lucan, viii. 24. &c. When Gracia Magna therefore is 


mentioned, the Grecian ſtates in Italy only are to be under- 


ſtood, Cic. ibid.; Ptolemæi. iii. 1. Livy calls Greece Proper 
GRrzcia ULTERIOR, vii. 26. and a ſlave in Plautus calls the 
country of the Greeks in Italy Gracia ExoTica, Menach. ii. 
I. 12. in alluſion to the cuſtom of the Greeks calling the 
people of all other nations except their own, Barbarians. The 
epithet Magna is ſuppoſed to have been given it by the Romans 
on account of its vicinity, Scaliger. in Feft, Pliny ſays, that a 


mall part of Italy was called Grecia Magna, on account of 


the fertility of its ſoil and the excellence of its climate, iii. 5.; 
and Feſtus ſays, Italy (in general) was called Major Gracia, be- 
cauie there were in it many and great ſtates that came from 
Greece. Perhaps the name originated from theſe ſtates being 
ſuperior in power and extent to their mother countries. 
Strabo ſays, that in his time, except the cities Tarentum, 
Rhegium, and Naples, all the reſt had aſſumed foreign cuſ- 


toms or become barbarous (Ha , Bid. Cicero 


mentions theſe as Greek cities, and adds Locri and Heraclea, 


pro Arch. 5. | „ 


Auguſtus divided Italy into eleven parts or regions, Plin. 
ni. 5. J. 6. fin. 19. J 23. But this diviſion was not re- 
garded after his death; only the name of Gallia Ciſalpina was 
generally diſcontinued, and that of Italy extended nearly to its 
et dn | | 


- Auguſtus erected a gilt pillar in the Forum, called MILLI- 


ARIUM AUREUM, where. all the public ways terminated. 
The miles, however, were not reckoned from it, but from the 


gates of the city, along all the roads to the limits of the em- 
Pire, and marked on ſtones; hence /apis, a ſtone, . is put for a 
mile. At ſmaller diſtances there were ſtones for travellers to 


reſt 
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reſt on; and to aſſiſt thoſe who alighted to mount their horſes, 


for the ancient Romans did not uſe ſtirrups. From the princi- 


| ways there were croſs-roads { diverticula), which led to 
ſome leſs-noted place, to a country villa, or the like; whence 
redire ex diverticulo in viam, to return from a digreſſion to the 
principal ſubject “. | | ET | | 

The public ways were named either from the perſons who 
firſt laid them out, or from the places to which they led. The 
chief of them were, 5 

Via APPIA, begun by Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, a. U. 
441.; Liv. ix. 29.; Diodor. xx. 36. called REcina viaRUN, 
Stat. flv. ii. 2. 12. extending from the porta Capena, firſt to 
Capua, and from thence through Samnium and Apulia to 
Brunduſium, Strab. v. 233. about 360 miles, Id. vi. 283. Ap- 
pius carried it no farther than Capua, above 130 miles, Fron- 
tin. princ. de aquæd.; and indeed it is hardly credible he could 
have carried it ſo far during the courſe of one cenſorſhip, 
although he continued in office beyond the uſual time of 
eighteen months, Liv. ix. 33. By whom, or at what time it was 
completed, is uncertain. The chief towns and ſtages ( manſio- 


ner) between Rome and Brunduſium were, Aricia, Forum Ap- 


pi, Tarracina, Fundi, Minturnæ, Sinueſſa, Capua; Caudium, 
Beneventum, Equotuticum, Herdonia, Canigſium, Barium, Eg- 
natia, BRUNDUSIUM. Between Forum Appii and Terra- 
eina, there was, along the road, a canal or ditch, through the 
palur Pontina, v. Pomptina (or palus Satire, Virg. An. vii. 
801.), on which travellers uſed to fail in a boat drawn by a 
mule, Horat. Sat. i. 5. 9.— 25. chiefly in the night time, 
Strab. v. 233. That part of the Appian way is now quite im- 


paſſable, from the augmentation of this marſh, the exhalations 


of which are fo noxious, that it is dangerous to fleep near it a 


ſingle night. Travellers, therefore, are now obliged to make a 
circuit by Caſa Nuova and Piperno, up towards the foot of the Ap- 


penines. Several parts of the Via Appia ſtill remain entire, It 
is covered with broad ſtones ſo artfully joined, that they appear 


like one ſtone. There was another way which led to Brun- 


duſium, called Via Minucia or Numicia, Horat. ep. i. 18. 20. 
but by what places it paſſed is uncertain. The old Scholiaſt 
lays, it went through the country of the Sabines. 


Via FLAMINIA, extending through Etruria and Umbria 
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pence, Liv. ix. 43.z Suet. Aug. 30. 
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the colleague of M. Amilius Lepidus, a. U. $66, Liv. xxxviti 
42. repaired by Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 30.3 Dio, liii. 22. This 
road was extended by Æmilius Lepidus, the conſul above 


mentioned, from Ariminum to Bononia, and from thence to 
Agquileia, near the foot of the Alps, whence it was called Via 


ZEMILIA, Strab. ib. but Piiny gives a different account, 


xXxxix. 2. There was another Jia AMILIA, through Piſæ 


and Luna to Sabata, and from thence to Dertona in Liguria, 
made by Æmilius Scaurus, who dug a navigable canal from 
Placentia to Parma, Strabo, ibi. - 

Via AURELIA went along the coaſt of Etruria, Cic. Cat. 
ii. 4. and farther from the ſea; Via CASSIA, in the middle 
between the Via Aurelia and Flaminia, Cic. Phil. xii. 9. when 
or by whom they were made is uncertain. 

There were other roads in Etruria near the Via Flaminia, or 
falling into it, as, Via CLopia, v. CLAUDIA, Ouid. Pont, i. 8. 
ANNA, AUGUSTA, CORNELIa, CIMINIA, &Cc. known only 
from inſcriptions. There was a road which led from Cremona 
to Mantua and Verona, called Via Pos rHUulA, mentioned by 
Tacitus, f. th. 12 | | 

Of the roads ſouth of the Tiber the moſt noted, next to the 


Via Appia, were, the Via VALERIA, leading from Tibur to 


the country of the Marſi, and to Corſinium, the capital of the 
Peligni, Strab. v. 237. & 238. and the Via LATINA, running 


in the middle between the two former, and falling into the 


Via Appia at Caſinum, or rather Caſilinum, Strab. ib. often 
mentioned by Livy, ii. 39. x. 36. xxii. 12. xxvi. 8. 
The way by which the Sabines brought their ſalt from the 


| ſea over the bridge of the Anio, was called Via SALARIA, 


Feſtus. Liv. vii. g.; Tacit. hifl. iii. 82. beginning from the 

porta Collina, and not of great length, Strab. v. 228. 
There is a Via Campana mentioned by Suetonius, Aug. 94+ 
the direction of which is uncertain. _ „ 

The principal ways named from the towns to which they 
led were, Via NOMENTANA, to e called alſo FicuL- 
'NENSIS, Liv. iii. 52.; Suet. Ner. 48. falling into the Via Sala- 
ria, Strab. ib. —V1BURTINA, to Tibur, where the Via Valeria 
began; ColLA TINA, to Collatia: PRRNESTINA, to Prænęſie: 
LaBicaNa, or Lavicaxa, to Labicum, Liv: iv. 41.3 GABINA, 
to Gabii, Liv. ii. 11.3 ARDEATINA, to Ardea, Feſtus; Lau- 
RENTINA, to Laurentum; and OsTIENSIs, to Oftia, Plin. ep. 
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Naples 


ANCIENT HISTORY -of ITALY. 


JTALY was anciently poſſeſſed by various tribes ; the north 

of it by the Gauls, and the ſouth by different colonies from 
Greece. Its firſt inhabitants were the Aborigines ; their firſt 
king was JANUS. In his time SATURN having been ex- 
pelled from Crete by his ſon Jupiter, after wandering through 
different countries, came into Italy; where he was hoſpitably 
entertained by Janus, and aſſumed into a ſhare of the kingdom. 
The juſt government and wiſe inſtitutions of Saturn, gave oc- 
caſion to the fable of the Golden age. From him the country 


was called SA'TURNIA, and that part of it where he chiefly 


reſided LATIUM, Virg. An. vii. 320. & c.; Ovid. Faſt. i. 
235.3 Dionyſ. i. 36. & 38. 1 TE 
The Anotri, Ausines or Aurunci, Ligures, Oſci, Pelaſgi, 


Sabinz, Samnites, Umbri, Sc. came into Italy at different times, 


Dionyſ. i. 10, 11, 12. &c. Dionyſius makes the Ænatri the 
lame with the Aborigines, and to come from Arcadia, B. 60. 


He ſays they were called Aborigines, from their inhabiting the 


mountains, (470 Tr; £ To 287 bixnc g,) B. 13. but they 
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ſeem to have derived their name rather from their being the 
original inhabitants of the place, 13.10. They were afterwards 


called Zalians, from [t2lus, one of their kings, 12, | 


About fixty years before the Trojan war, EV ANDER, the 
ſon of Carmenta, a propheteſs, brought into Latium a colon 
of Arcadians; and by the permiſſion of FAUNUS, the fon of 
Picus, and grandſon of Saturn, Virg. An. vii. 48.-then king of 
the Aborigines, built a ſmall village on a hill near the Tiber, 
which he called Pallantium, from the name of his native city 
Palanicum, whence that place was afterwards called PALA- 
TIUM or the Palatine mount. Evander introduced into Italy 
the knowledge of letters, of muſical inſtruments, and of ſeveral 
other uſeful arts, Dionyſ. i. 31.—34. 5 

In the time of Evander HERCULES came into Italy after 
his conqueſt of Geryon in Spain, and left behind him a number 
of his followers, both of Trojan and Grecian extraction, who 


ſettled on the Capitoline hill, then called Mons Saturnius. One 


CACUS, a noted robber in the neighbourhood, having carried 
off by ſtealth ſome oxen from Hercules, was ſlain byhim, Dionyſ. . 
34.— 45. ; Liv. i. 7.; Ovid. Faſt. i. v. 645. which gave rife to 
the fictions of the poets, Virg. n. viii. 193. &c. 


After the deſtruQion of Troy, ANTENOR, with a multitude | 


of Heneti from Paphlagonia, ſettled at the top of the Hadriatic 
gulf, and built Patavium, now Padua, Liv. i. 1.3 Virg. An. i. 
242. ULYSSES is likewiſe faid, in his wanderings, to have 


come into Italy, and to have reſided for ſome time at Circei, 


the city of Circe, by whom he had a ſon, called Telegdnus, who 
founded Tuſculum, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 69. This Telegonus, going 
to Ithaca to ſee Ulyſſes, was ſhipwrecked on that coaſt. Not 


knowing where he was, he began to plunder the inhabitants; 
and when Ulyſſes and Telemachus his ſon came out to repel 
the invaders, Telegonus ignorantly in the ſcuffle ſew his father, 


as Oedipus did Laius, Ovid. Faſt. i. 1. 114. whence Tuſculum, 
from its lofty ſituation, is called Telegoni fuga parricidæ, Horat. 
od. iii. 29. 8. . s 5 
About the ſame time, DIOME DES, the ſon of Tydeus and 
king of tolia, another of the Grecian heroes in the war 
againſt Troy, unwilling to return to his native country, on ac- 
count of the infidelity of his wife Ægidle, paſſed over into 
Apulia, and married the daughter of Daunut, king of that 
country, which was called Daunia, after his name. Diomed 
built ſeveral cities, particularly ARP I, called alſo Argos Hippi- 
um, Argyripa or Argyrippa, Ovid. Met. 14.456. ; Faft, iv. 70-3 
Virg. An. xi. 246.5 Plin. iii. 11. / 16. 2. la 


In the time of Atys king of Lydia, one of the deſcendants 
of Hercules, a conſiderable number of Lydians, forced by fa- 
mine to leave their country, ſet ſail from Smyrna under the 
conduct of Tyrrhenus, the king's ſon, and landed in Umbria, 
Herodot. i. 94. Croſſing the Appenines they are ſaid to have 
built twelve cities, one of them called Tarquinii from Tarcon, 
a diſtinguiſhed chief among them. The whole country was 
called TTRRHRxTa, afterwards T huſcia or ETRURIA, Szras. v. 
219. . 7 | . . 

But the moſt famous of all theſe foreigners who came into 
Italy was AENEAS, the ſon of Anchiſes and Venus, deſcended 
from the royal family of Troy. Ger „ 

DARDANUS, the ſon of Jupiter by Electra, the daughter 


of Atlas, was the founder of the Trojan nation, and conſe- 


quently of the Romans. Dionyſius ſays he was a native of Ar- 


cadia, i. 61. Strabo, of Samothracia, vii. fn. Virgil, of Italy, 


An. iii. 167. Having removed into Afia, he married 
the daughter of Teucer, king of Phrygia, and built a city called 
Dardania, and afterwards 'TROJA, Dionyſ. ibid. From Dar- 
dinus the Trojans were called Darddnidæ. His deſcendants 
and ſucceſſors were, 1. Erichthonius ; 2. Tros, whence Trga, 
the city Troy; and Trees, the Trojans; 3. Ius, from whom 
Troy was called '{/ium; 4. Laomedon ; and 6. Pridmus, the 
laſt king of: , 5 Ss Ns 

The great grandfather of Æneas was Aſar#cus, the ſon of 
Tros and brother of Ilus; his grandfather was Capys, the fa- 


ther of Anchiſes. PRIAM having refuſed to reſtore HelZna, 


the wife of Menelaus king of Sparta, whom his ſon Paris had 
carried off, was attacked by the united forces of all the ſtates 
of Greece, commanded by Agamemmnon, the brother of Menelaus, 
and king of Mycene. Troy underwent a ſiege of ten years, 
being defended chiefly by the valour of HECTOR, the ſon of 


Priam. At laſt Hector was flain by ACHILLES, the braveſt of = 


the Greeks, who himſelf alſo ſoon after was killed by the treach- 
ery of Paris, Troy is ſaid to have been taken by a ſtratagem 


of the Greeks, ſuggeſted by Ulyſſes, the king of /thaca. They 
reared a large wooden image in the form of a . horſe, and in- 
cloſed in it a number of armed men. This they pretended to 
be a vow to pacify the wrath of the goddeſs Minerva, for an 


image of that goddeſs which Ulyſſes and Diomedes had ſtolen 
from her temple in the citadel of Troy. The Trojans, deceived 
by the falſe information of SINON, a pretended deſerter from 
the 


Greeks, brought the horſe into the city, and, as on ſacred 


occaſions, devoted themſelves to feſtivity. The armed men 


being 
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being let out of the horſe by Sinon, opened the gates, and ad- 
mitted their companions. They fall upon the city. Priam is 
flain by Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, and moſt of the citizens 


are put to the ſword, or reduced to captivity. Æneas made his 


eſcape amidſt the flames, carrying his father Anchifer on his back, 
who held the ſacred things and houſehold-gods in his hands, 
Aſcanius or Tulus, the ſon of Aineas, ran by his father's fide, 
having his left hand linked in his father's right. Crenſa, the 


wife of neas, followed behind; but by ſome accident miſſing 
Her way, was loſt; nor could ſhe be found, although Eneas 


returned to ſearch for her. This is the account of Virgil, who, 
though he embelliſhes facts, yet ſeldom relates any thing for 
which there is not ſome foundation in hiſtorv. He indeed 
ſuppoſes ſome events to have happened in the time of his hero, 
which took place at a different period. But in other reſpects 
the facts recorded in the Æneid are found to have a wonderful 
agreement with the accounts of ancient hiſtorians “. 

Aneas having collected his friends, and ſuch as had —_—_ 
from the flames of Troy, and from the Greeks, took poſſeſſion 
of ſtrong places on mount Ida. Great numbers afterwards 
flocked to him; ſo that the Greeks finding it impracticable to 
reduce them, granted them permiſſion to depart in ſafety to 


whatever place they pleaſed. Æneas, having built a fleet, in 


the harbour of Antandros, a town at the foot of mount Ida, 
Firg. Zn. iii. 6. failed with twenty ſhips, 75. i. 381. firſt to 


"Thrace, where he founded a city called after his name Anza, . 


or Enna, or Æneddæ, Virg. Ain. iii. 18.3 and from thence to 
Delos, then to Crete. Being obliged to leave Crete by a peſ- 


. tilence, he ſailed round Peloponneſus, and having eſcaped from 
a ſtorm, touched upon two ſmall iflands called Stroph4des, in 


the Ionian ſea (the abode of the harpies, Virg. En. iii. 210.), 
then he paſſed by Zacynthus, Duliebium, Same or Cephalema, 
and [thaca, he landed in Epire, firſt at Actium, where was a 
temple of Apollo, 1b. 275. ; next at Buthrotum, where he found 
Andromiche, the wife of Hector, married to Helenus, one of 
the ſons of Priam, who governed that country, as guardian 


to Molefus the ſon of Pyrrhus, her former huſband, who was 
lain by Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon, for depriving him 


of Hermine, the daughter of Menelaus and Helena, who 
had been betrothed to him, and whom Pyrrhus, deſerting An- 


The principal particulars contained in the firſt part of the narration of Virgil, are 
- dilefly recounted by Ovid, Met. xiii. 623.724 the latter part, ib. xiv- 75. &c. 


dromäche, 
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tromichey had married, B. 328. KG Puſan, il. 23. Hele- 


nus being endued with the gift of prophecy, foretold to Æneas 


what was to befal him, and gave him directions concerning 
his voyage, Dionyſ. i. 51. Eneas having failed paſt the Ce- 
raunian mountains, crofled over into Italy. He offered up ſa- 


crifices to Juno in her temple on the Japygian or Salentine pro- 


montory, 1. 547. but ſtaid only a ſhort time there from an ap- 
prehenſion of the Greeks, who then poſſeſſed thoſe parts, 16. 
396. & 550. Having therefore cruiſed along the bay of Taren- 
tum, and the coaſt of the Bruttii, and having paſſed the Fretum 
Siculum, without entering it, he, landed on the country of the 
Cyclops in Sicily, near the foot of mount Ætna, I. $6965 then 
having taken up Achemenides, who had been left there three 
months before by Ulyfles, B. 645, from fear of Polyphemus, a 


port of Drepdnum, on the weſt {ide of the iſland, north of Lily- 
beum, 707. at the foot of mount Hryx. Here he loſt his father 
Auchiſer. Having departed from Sicily (at which time the ſub- 


ject of the Eneid properly begins, i. 34-), he was driven by a 


ſtorm on the coaſt of Africa, near Caribgngmeee. 
This city, according to Virgil, had lately been built by a 

colony from Tyre, under he conduct of DIDO, the widow of 

Sicheus, whom Pyginalion, her brother, the king of Tyre, from 


envy of his riches, had ſlain, Virg. An. i. 340. Dido received 


Aneas with great hoſpitality, and falling 'in love with him, 
wiſhed him to ſhare with her the government of Carthage 
but he, bent on failing for Italy, to which he is ſaid to have 


been urged by many intimations of the gods, left her; upon 


which ſhe, in deſpair, flew herſelf. | | 
Virgil ſuppoſes. Dido contemporary with Æneas; whereas 
others make her two or three ages poſterior to him. This is 
one of the few anachroniſms Which the poet, for the ſake of 
embelliſhment, has admitted into the Æneid. 1 


After ſailing from Carthage, Æneas was compelled, by force . 
of weather, to make for Sicily. He again landed at Drep&num, 
the city of Ace/les, where he celebrated various games in ho- 


nour of his father, Virg. u. v. Here he left ſuch of his 
companions as were aged and infirm, and founded a city for 
them, 1b. 755. called after the name of his friend, Acksra, 
10. 718. AcesTa, Dionyſ. i. 5 2. ur SEGESTA, Cic. Verr. iv. 33. 
and built a temple to Venus on the top of mount Eryx, Virg. 
10. 759. Dionyſius ſays, of mount Elymus, i. 53. 


From hence Aneas ſailed for Italy. He firſt landed at Cume, 


where he conſulted the oracle of the Sibyl ; and accompanied 


II by 


gigantic cyclops, he ſet fail again, v. 666, and having cruiſed 
along the eaſt and ſouth coaſts. of Sicily, he next entered the 
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INDIGES, #is, Sil. vin. 39. Ovid. Met. xiv. 607, 
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by her, according to Virgil, viſited the infernal regions to pro- 
eure an interview with his father. Having left Cumæ, he at laſt 


landed at Laurentum, near the mouth of the Tiber. . 
LAIINU3S, the fon of Faunut, was then king of the 46. 


etriginec. Hearing of the arrival of foreigners, he at firſt de- 


termined to repel them by force; but changing his mind, 
he made an alliance with Æneas, and ratified. it by giving him 
his only daughter, Lavinia, in marriage. Aineas built a city 
near the place where he had landed, which he called Lavinium, 
from the name of his wife, Diary. 1. 57.—61.. about two 

ears after: the deſtruction of Troy, Ib. 63. before Chriſt, 1 183. 
Bat Virgil ſuppoſes Æneas to have ſpent ſeven years in his 
% „ %%%ͤ Gt 00 Het 

_ TURNUS, king of the Rutiili, to whom Lavinia had been 
betrothed before the arrival of Æneas, taking it amiſs that a 
foreigner was preferred before him, made war on Latinus and. 
ZEneas. - A battle was fought, in which both Latinus and Tur- 
nus fell, Dionyſ. i. 64. Livy ſays that only Latinus was flain, i. 2. 
Both agree that Æneas gained the victory, and ſucceeded to the 
crown of his father-in-law. But he, too, about four years after, 
fell in battle, fighting againſt Mezentius, king of the Tuſcans, to 
whom Turnus or his deſcendants had applied for aſſiſtance “. 
Virgil gives a quite different account of this matter. He ſup- 
poſes almoſt all the different ſtates and petty kings of Italy to 
form a combination agaiſt Æneas, who was ſupported by no 
alliance but that of Evander. King Latinus is repreſented as an 
old man, incapable of taking any perſonal concern in the war. 
After various engagements, in which many on both ſides fell, the 


chief of whom, on the ſide of Turnut, were, Mezentivs and his 
ſon Lanſus, and an illuſtrious female warrior, CAMILLA ; on 


the fide. of ZEneas, Niſus and Eurytlus, and Pallas, the ſon of 
Evander; it was at laſt determined that Zneas and Turnus 
ſhould decide their differences in ſingle combat: Turnus falls, 
and Zneas obtains Lavinia as the prize of his victory. 
After the death of Aneas, ASCANIUS. or IULUS, his 
ſon, ſucceeded. Livy is uncertain whether he was born of 
Creuſa.or Lavinia, but ſays, that by reaſon of his youth he 
was unfit for the government, and therefore that Lavinia ruled 
during his minority, i. 3.; but Dionyſius takes no notice of 
this. He relates that Aſcanius,.upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
being beſieged by Mezentius, fent propoſals for an accommoda- 
* Dionyſus relates that the body of Æ neas could not be found, and that he was 
thought to have been drowned in the ver Numicius. After his death he was wor- 
Hipped as a god; hence he is ſaid aguis ad ſider miſſus, Juvenal. xi. 63. and called 


tion; 
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tion : but provoked by the intolerable terms which were offered 


him, among the reſt, that all the wine produced in Latium 


ſhould be annually ſent into Etruria; having conſecrated the 
fruit of the vine to Jupiter (whence the feſtival, VinaL1a, Ovid. 


Poſt. iv. 877.), he made a vigorous fally in the - night-time, | 


routed the enemy, and forced Mezentius in his turn to-ſue for 
peace, which was granted him, Dionyſ. 1.65, 
' Afcanius built a new city, called ALBA LONGA , to which 


he transferred the ſeat of government, about thirty years aſter 
ö \ 7 


1 


the foundation of Lavinium, B. 66.3 Liv. i. 3. 


The Alban kings after Aſcanius, for 400 years, Strab! v. 
229. were, 1. Sylvius, which became a family name to all 


is ſuccefſors ; 2. Latinus ; 3. Alta ; 4. Atys; 5. Capys; 6. 


Capetus ; 7. Tiberinus, who being drowned in croſſing the Al- 
büla, gave the name of Tberis to that river; 8. Agrippa: 
9. Romulus Sylvius : 10. Averitinus, who gave name to the 

mountain, being buried there; and 11. Proca, Liv, i. 3. Ovid. 
A e ..... ron FORE 7 
Dionyſius ſays, that'Sylvius was not the ſon of Aſcanius, 
but his brother, by Lavinia, who brought him forth in a wood 
(whence his name, Quod ſylvis furt ortus in altis, Ovid. Faſt. 
ir. 41,), in the cottage of a faithful ſervant, who had privately 
carried her thither, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuffer injury from her ſtep- 
ſon : that the fon of Aſcanius was called IULUS, who, claĩm- 
ing the crown after his father's death, was ſet aſide by the 
ſuffrages of the people; but as a compenſation for the'loſs was 


inveſted with the ſacred office of high-prieſt, in ſeveral reſpects 
ſuperior to that of king; which prieſthood continued hereditary _ 


in the Julian family, who were the defeendants of this Iulus, to 


the time of Dionyſius. From that family Julius Cæſar and 


Auguſtus wiſhed it to be believed that they were deſcended 
(which pretenſion Lucan calls Fabula Troe, iii. 212. after 
Dionpſius, i. Jo.); and the frequent alluſions of the poets and 
hiſtorians of that time to their divine origin, cannot be properly 
underſtood without ſome acquaintance with their lineage, Ovid, 
Faſt, iv. 25 KC, Pong OLE. e 


FOUNDATION gf ROME, and its Government by Kings, 
 PROCA had two ſons, Numitor and 1 | To Numi- 


tor, the elder, he left the crown, to the other, his treaſures, 


It is ſaid to have been called ALBA from a white ſow, found by the Trojans 
upon their firſt landing in Italy, with a litter of 30 young, Yirg. u. iii. 389. xiil 
42. & $1, Juuenal. xii. 72. which circumſtance had been predicted to Eneas, Firg, 
i. and was reckoned a moſt fayourable omen, Juvenal. ib. Varro de re ruſt. ii. 4. 
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By means of theſe AMULIUS ſupplanted his brother, and 
reigned in his ſtead. To deprive Numitor of all hopes of off. 
ſpring, he cauſed his ſons. to be put to death, and made his 
daughter Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia *, a veſtal virgin. She, however, 
pms with child, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 21. and to palliate her of- 
fence, gave out that it was by Mars, the god of war. She 
brought forth male twins, whom Amulius ordered to be 
thrown into the running water, and herſelf to be caſt into pri- 
ſon, or, as ſome fay, to be put to death; Dionyſ. i. 79. Pro- 
videntially, (forte quadam divinitus, ) ſays Livy, i. 4. the Tiber 
bad overflowed its banks; ſo that ſubſiding, it leſt the veſſel in 
which the infants. were expoſed; on dry ground. It is ſaid that 
a ſhe-wolf coming that way gave them ſucks and that Fauſulus, 
the keeper, of the king's. flock, found her licking them with her 
tongue. By him they were carried to his cottage, to be nurſed 
2 wife Laurentia, and were brought up by him as his own 
Weg Ä R i 80 3 55 111 
ROMULUS and REM Us, for ſo they were afterwards named, 
being thus miraculouſſy preſerved, hen they grew up, are faid 
to have diſcovered marks of their being ſprung from a nobler 
origin than was thought. Inſtead of loitering among the folds, 
they uſed to traverſe the foreſts in hunting, and not only to en- 
counter wild beaſts, but alſo to attack robbers loaded with booty, 
and to divide the prey among the- ſhepherds. In one of theſe 
excurſions Remus was taken and brought before Amulius. He 
was chiefly charged with having carried off plunder from the 
lands of Numitor. He was therefore given up to Numitor to be 
puniſhed, In the mean tim Fauſtalus, who had hitherto paſſed 
as their father, alarmecb at the danger of Remus, diſcovered ta 
Romulus the ſecret of their! birth; and from certain circum - 
ſtances, Numitor almoſt recognized Remus for his grand- ſon. 
In ſhort, Amulius is ſlain, and Numitor reſtored to the throne, 
Romulus and Remus reſolved to build a city in thoſe places 
were they had been brought up. |- Net only their for mer 
companions, but alſo a number of Albans and other join- 
ed them. To determine which of them fhould found and go- 
vern the new city, they had recourfe to omens. A diſpute 
having ariſen about this matter, and in conſequence a ſcuffle, 
Remus was flain. The common ftory is, that he was killed 
by Romulus, for having in derifion leapt over his new walls; 
or by one Celer, who had the charge of building the walls, 
Dionyf. i. 87.; Liv, 1.'6.; Ovid. Faſt. iv. 83 7. 
. From whom Romulus is called IL 1Avxs, Ovid, Mer. xiv. 824. which name is alſo 
e a 2 5 A of Jupiter, as being che brocher of ilius, and born at 
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ROME was founded about 753 years before the birth of 
Chriſt. After the city was built, as Dionyſius informs us, Ro- 
mulus aſſembled the people to ſettle their form of government. 
He himſelf was unanimouſly elected King. The people were 
divided into three tribes, and each tribe into ten curiæ or pa- 
riſhes. The chief of a tribe was called TRIBUNUs, a tribune : - 
and of a curia, Curio. The land was alſo divided into thirty 
equal parts, to anſwer to the number of curiæ. Theſe parts were 
diſtributed by lot. A certain portion, however, was firſt ex- 
empted, ſufficient to defray the expences of ſacred rites and 
temples, and alſo for public exigencies. The people, in point 
of rank, was divided into two orders, Patricians, or nobility z 
and Plebeians, or common people; connected together as pa- 
trons and clients. It was ordained that the Patricians ſhould 
perform ſacred: things, and take care of the ſtate; that the 
Plebeians ſhould cultivate the ground, and exerciſe mechanic 
trades or handicrafts, Dionyſ. ii. 9. A third order was after= 
wards added, called Equites, or Knights. From each tribe 
were raiſed a thouſand foot ſoldiers and an hundred horſe, 
Theſe were called a legion. An hundred ſenators were choſen- 
to form the public council; each tribe, and each curia, no- 
minated three, which made ninety- nine. Romulus completed 
the number by nominating a preſident. | | 
Particular attention was paid to ſacred rites. The moſt im- 
portant were performed by the King himſelf. , He acted as 
prieſt, judge, and general. He was diſtinguiſhed by a parti- 
cular dreſs called toga pretexta, (a white woollen robe, fringed 
with purple,) and twelve officers, called /#ors, who went be- 
fore him, carrying each on his ſhoulder a bundle of rods, with 
an axe ſtuck in the middle of them. 'The ſenate confulted about 
the things which the King laid before it. Senators were diſtin- 
guiſhed by a broad ſtripe of purple on the breaſt of their tunic. 
The people alone, in their aſſemblies, called Comitia, had the 
power of enacting laws, chooſing magiſtrates, and declaring 
war. The army was under the command of the King. The 
chief officers of the foot were called tribunes, and under them 
centurions, or commanders of hundreds; of the cavalry, pre- 
fecte, and under them decurions, or commanders of tens. Ro- 
mulus choſe 300 choice men to guard his perfon, whom he 
called Celeres, and their commander, Prefe of the Celeres, 
Dionyf. ii. 3.— 15. This was the origin of the equeſtrian order. 
To encreaſe the number of citizens, Romulus opened an 
1/jlum or ſanctuary, where fugitives of every kind from all quar- 
ters might be ſecure. To 22 wives for his . he 
| 7 ent 
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194 Hiſtory of the Kings of Rome. ; 
ſent ambaſſadors round the neighbouring ſtates to requeſt an 
alliance; but his propoſals were every where rejected with diſ- 


dain. Romulus therefore, by a decree of the ſenate, ordered 
a feſtival to be proclaimed in honour of Neptune, and pre- 


pared to celebrate the games with all poſſible magnificence. 
Many came from the neighbouring towns, with their wives and 
children, to ſee not only the games, but alſo the new city, 
While the minds of theſe ſtrangers: were intent on the ſpec- 
tacle, the Roman youth, upon a ſignal given, carried off the 
virgins, as Dionyſius ſays, to the number of 683, J. ii. c. 30. 


The parents fled home in trepidation. 


A fierce war enſued. If all the ſtates had united their 
forces together, Rome would have been ruined. . But their re- 
ſentment was too violent to brook delay. The Cæninenſes 
therefore, alone, made an inroad on the Roman territory. 
Romulus marched againſt them, routed them in battle, and 
haying flain their King Acron, preſented his ſpoils, called ſpo- 
lia opima, to Jupiter, to whom he built a temple, under the 
name of Jupiter Feretrius, which was the firſt temple built 
at Rome. 'This was the origin of the barbarous cuſtom of 
triumphs . | indo : | 

Romulus was next attacked by. the Antemnates, and then by 
the Criſtumini, both of whom he likewiſe eaſily conquered ; 
and, inſtead of deſtroying the captives, according to the ſavage 
cuſtom of that age, he admitted them into the Em of the 


city; which uſage proved one of the chief foundations of the 
Roman greatneſs. 5 | | 


The laſt and moſt dangerous war was from TATIUS, king 
of the Sabines; who, having led his army to Rome, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Capitol, by the treachery of Tarpeia, the daugh- 
ter of Sp. Tarpeius who commanded it. Several fierce combats 
took place between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, moſtly 


with equal ſucceſs. At laſt, when the armies of both nations 


were drawn up and prepared for a deciſive engagement, the 
Sabine women, whoſe wrongs had occaſioned the war, ruſhed 
in between them, in the garb of ſuppliants, imploring their pa- 
rents and huſbands to drop their reſentment, and not ſtain them- 
ſelves by mutual laughter. The generals and armies on both 
ſides were moved. A conference enſued ; and they not only con- 
cluded an alliance, but united the two ſtates into one. It was 
agreed that Romulus and Tatius ſhould reign jointly, and with 


* The Spolia Opima, or the ſpoils of the general of the enemy ſlain by the 


general of the Romans, were only twice obtained afterwards, 1, by A. Corne- 


lius Coſſus, who flew Lar Tolumnius, King of the Vejentes, a. u. 318; and 
2. by M. Claudius Marcellus, who flew Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, 4. u. 


530. | 
equal 


/ 
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qual authority; that Rome ſhould be the ſeat of government, | 


but that the people of both nations ſhould be called QuikiTes, 
from Cures, the capital of Tatius, Ziv. i. 13. The number 
of the ſenators was doubled, or at leaſt much encreaſed, by 
the addition of new members from the Sabines. The Cœlian 
and Quirinal hills were added to the city, Dionyſius makes 


this agreement between theſe two ſtates to have been the effect 


of an embaſly of the women to their parents, ii. 45. Kc. 
Some years after, Tatius being ſlain in a tumult at Lavis 
nium, Romulus again became ſole ſovereign. | 
The Fidenates were next ſubdued, and a colony ſent to their 
city. The Vejentes, taking up arms to avenge their cauſe, 
were alſo defeated, and obliged to ſue for peace. BL 
Romulus, elated with theſe ſucceſſes, began to grow inſo- 
lent. He ſoon after diſappeared, being torn to pieces, as it 
was ſaid, by the ſenators. It was, however, commonly be- 
lieved, ſays Livy, that he had been tranſlated to heaven; and 
this perſuaſion was confirmed by the ſolemn declaration of one 
Julius Proculus, who ſaid that he had ſeen him aſcend to the 
zthereal regions, Liv. i. 16. Romulus reigned thirty-ſeven 
years, and, according to Dionyſius, was only eighteen years of 
age when he began to reign, ii. 56. He was worſhipped as a 
god after his death, under the name of Quizinus, Ovid. Faſt. 
ü. 475. and his wife Herſilia, as a goddeſs, called Hora, Id. 
Met. iv. v. ult, i EW 
After the death of Romulus, there was an interregnum for 
ayear. NUMA POMPILIUS, from Cures, a city of the Sa- 
bines, a man remarkable for his juſtice and religion, was 
choſen by the ſenate and people to ſucceed. He was inaugurated 


| alter taking the omens; for after Romulus it became a cuſ- 


tom that no one ever entered on an office without conſulting the 
auſpices, or taking omens from the flight of birds. 1 

Numa endeavoured to ſoften the ferocity of the Romans bß 
a ſenſe. of religion, and by laws. 1 ; 

For this purpoſe he lived in peace with his neighbours du- 
ting the whole of his reign. He built a temple to Jana g, 
which ſhould be ſhut in time of peace, and open in time of 
war. It was only once ſhut from the time of Numa to the 
time of Auguſtus, at the end of the firſt Punic war. 

Beſides the general bodies of prieſts, the Pontifices, who had 
the chief direction of ſacred things, the Augurs, who explain- 
ed omens, &c. Numa inſtituted certain prieſts to particular 
deitiesz one to Jupiter, called Flamen Dialis to Mars, Fla-. 
men Martialis; and to Romulus, Flamen 2ririnalis ; four 
7 hs 2 prieſteſſes 
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mulus. 


prieſteſſes to Veſta, called Val Virgins, who ſhould keep the 
ſacred fire always burning, &c. A round ſhieid {ancile) ha. 
ving, as was ſuppoſed, fallen from heaven, Numa ordered 
eleven other ſhields to be made like it, that it might not be 
ſtolen, and appointed twelve. prieſts, called Salii, ſacred to 


Mars, to take care of them; becauſe the preſervation of this 


ſhield was conſidered as a pledge of the perpetuity of the 
empire. iS. | | 

To impreſs the minds of the people with a veneration for 
his inſtitutions, Numa gave out that he made them all by the 
direction of the goddeſs Egeria, whom Livy calls his wife, 
i. 21. and uſed frequently to retire to a certain grove, as if to 


Hold interviews with her, and with the muſes, ( Cameng, ) to 


whom the grove was conſecrated. To ſhew of what import- 
ance he thought the obſervance of truth and fidelity, he built 
a temple to FAITH. 5 : „ 
Numa divided the year into twelve lunar months; and to 
make it agree with the courſe of the ſun, appointed that every 
ſecond year an additienal month, called menſis INT ERC. 


LAR IS, ſhould be inſerted at the end of the year, conſiſting of 


more or fewer days, at the pleaſure of the Pontiſicete. The year 
of Romulus had only ten months, and began with March. 
Numa alſo divided the days into fa/is and nęfaſti. On the 
latter no court of juſtice nor aſſembly of the people could be 
held. 
Numa reigned forty-three years, and died in the eighty-third 
year of his age, Liv. i. 18.—22.; Dionyſ. ii. 57. & ad fin. 
TULLUS HOSTILIUS was choſen by the people to ſuc- 
ceed. The ſenate ratified their choice. Tullus was not only 
unlike the former king, but even more fond of war than Ro- 
His firſt war was with the Albans. When the ar- 
mies of both ſtates were ready to engage, it was agreed that 
the public fortune ſhould be determined by three champions on 
each fide. There happened to be three twin-brothers in each 
army. Lhe Romans are ſaid to have been called Horatli, and 
the :Albans Curiatii. They fought in preſence of both armies. 
Two of the Romans fell; the three Albans were wounded. 


The ſurviving Roman was unhurt. He, therefore, to ſeparate 


the Curiatii, betook himſelf to flight. They followed as their 
ſtrength allowed. The Roman, looking back, perceives them 
following him at a conſiderable diſtance from one another, and 
one of them not far off. He ſuddenly turns and diſpatches him; 
ſo likewiſe the next, and then the third. Thus the Albans 
were ſubjected to the Romans. Eben | 

1s e HORATICUS, 


— 
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 HORATIUS, returning to the city in triumph, bearing the 
ſpoils of the Curiatii, was met by his ſiſter, who had been be- 
trothed to one of them. She, obſerving on her brother's ſnoul- 
der the robe of her lover, which ſhe herſelf had wrought, tear- 
ing her hair, and beating her breaſt, ſcreamed aloud, calling 
upon the deceaſed by name. The fierce youth, provoked at 
the lamentation of his ſiſter upon his victory, and amidit ſo 
preat public joy, ſtabbed her with his ſword. For this 
atrocious deed he was: tried and condemned by two judges ( du- 
umviri ) appointed by the King. Horatius appealed from this 
ſentence to the people, who, at the interceſſion of his father, 
acquitted him, rather from an admiration of his bravery than 
from the juſtice of his cauſe. He was, however, appointed to 
make certain expiations, and obliged to paſs, as it were, under a 
yoke ®, like a vanquiſhed enemy, with his head covered. 

Mettus Fuffetius, the dictator of the Albans, did not long 
quietly ſubmit to the ſovereignty of Rome. He ſecretly inſti- 
gated the Fidenates and Vejentes to revolt, by a promiſe of 
coming over to them when they ſhould join battle; but he 
wanted reſolution to perform his promiſe. Having brought 
his forces to the aſſiſtance of Twllus, according to treaty,” when 
the fight was about to begin, he drew off his army towards 
ſome eminences adjoining, and waited there to ſee which fide 


would have the advantage, reſolving to join the victors. Tullus 


perceiving this, with great preſence of mind told his men, that 
the Albans were leading round, by his order, to attack the 
Fidenates from behind. This was pronounced fo loudly, that 
the enemy alſo might hear it. The conſequence was, that the 
Romans boldly advanced, and the Fidenates, thinking them- 
ſelves betrayed, were defeated. Mettus, having brought down 
his army, congratulated Tullus on his victory. Tullus appear- 
ing to take this in good part, ordered the Albans to join their 
camp. to that of the Romans. Next day he ſummoned both 
armies to an aſſembly, to which the ſoldiers always came with- 
out arms. The Albans, eager to hear the Roman king de- 
claim, ſtood next his tribunal. On a ſudden the afſembly is 
ſurrounded with armed men, Dionyfius ſays, that the braveſt 


* The military yoke (jugum) was made of three ſpears, two fixed in the ground 


und one acroſs. The jagum of Horatius was compoſed of two altars, and a beam 


placed over the way acroſs them, called Sone$1UM TIGILL uM, the Sifter's beam. 


It was ftanding in the time of Livy and Dionyfius, having been always repaired 
at the public expence, and certain ſacred rites were annually performed at it, 
_ ++ Dionyſ, iii. 21.3 Liv. i. 26. In memory of thoſe illuſtrious youths, a law was made, 
nnd obſerved during the exiſtence of the republic, that if any one had three 
male children at a birth, they ſhould be ſupported by the public to che age of puberty, 


Dionyſ. ib, | Og 
| NF 42 fn. of 
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of the Roman ſoldiers had been ordered to bring their ſwords 
concealed under their garments, iii. 27. Tullus lays open the 
' treachery of the Alban king. Mettus being convicted, was 
inſtantly tied to two carriages, and his body torn in pieces, 
Virg. An. viii. 642. the only inſtance, ſays Livy, in which 
the Romans ever violated the laws of humanity in their puniſh. 
ments, i. 28. The city of Alba was deſtroyed, after it had ſtood 
400 years, Liv. i. 29.3 Virg. An. i. 276. Dionyſius ſays, 487 
years, iii. 31. and all the inhabitants brought to Rome. The 
chief men were admitted into the ſenate; ten furmæ of 
equites, or 300 horſemen,were alfo choſen from the Albans, and 
a proportional number of foot-ſoldiers diſtributed among the 
legions. Mount Cœlius was added to the city, Liv. i. 30. which 
Dionyſius ſays had been added upon the admiſſion of the Sa- 
bines, ii. 50. but mentions its being included within the po- 
merium,. or wall ſurrounding the city, by Tullus, iii. 1. 
In confidence of fo great an addition of ſtrength, Tullus, on 
account of ſome grounds of offence, declared war on the Sa- 
bines, who were at that time, ſays Livy, i. 30. the moſt 
powerful ſtate in Italy, next to the Etrurians : for it was only 
a part of that nation which had removed to Rome under Ta- 
tius. A bloody battle was fought, in which the Sabines were 
vanquiſhed. 1 ; : 
After this, according to Dionyſus, Tullus was engaged in 
war with the Latins for five years, but never came to a general 
action; the two nations only making inroads upon the territo- 
ries of each other. At laſt peace was agreed on. X 
Tullus, in conſequence of a lingering diſtemper, became 
very religious in the latter part of his life. Being ſtruck with 
lightning, he was burnt, with his houſe and family, by the 
anger of Jupiter, who, at it was thought, was offended at his 
improper worſhip, Liv. i. 31. or on account of his former neg» 
lect of religion, Dionyſ. iii. 35. Some ſay he periſhed by trea- 
fon, . Tullus reigned thirty-two years. | 
ANCUS MARCIUS, the grandſon of Numa, by his daugh- 
ter, ſucceeded, being choſen by the people, and his election was 
confirmed by the ſenate. Ancus was neither ſo warlike as Ro- 
mulus, nor ſo 'pacific as Numa, but of a diſpoſition between 
the two. He reſtored the public ſacred rites, as they had been 
inſtituted by Numa. Being attacked by the Latins, he pro- 
claimed war againſt them in a certain form, by means of prieſts, 
called Feciales, which form poſterity obſerved, Liv. i. 32. 
He took ſeveral towns of the Latins, and tranſported their in- 
habitants to Rome. Mrunt Aventine was added to the city for 
their reception. The Janiculum alſo was added on the _ 
| 0 
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ol the Tiber, a wooden brid ge pons ſublicius) being then for the 


firſt time made over that river; this mount was added, not for 


want of room, but leſt at any time it ſhould ſerve as a fortreſs 


to the enemy, As an additional ſecurity to the city, Ancus 
dug a ditch round the wall through all the level grounds. Tt 
was called Fossa QuiriTIUM. Seeing clandeſtine crimes were 


committed from the number of inhabitants, he built a priſon 


adjoining to the Forum or public place, for the terror of male- 
factors. Ancus extended the Roman territory to the Tuſcan 
ſea, and built O/ia, at the mouth of the Tiber, to ſerve as 
a port for Rome. Salt pits were made around it. 
In the reign of Ancus, one Lucimo, removed to Rome from 
Targuinii, a city of Etruria. He was not a native of that place, 
but originally from Corinth, whence his father Demaratus, who 
had acquired great riches by trade, was obliged to fly on ac- 
count of a ſedition. Lucimo, the heir of his father's fortune, 
married TanXquil, a woman of family and of high ſpirit z who, 
ſeeing her huſband not reſpected by the nobles of the place, as 
being the ſon of an exile and a merchant, prevailed on him to 
go and ſettle at Rome, where merit alone made diſtinQion 
(ommis ex virtute nobilitas). There he called himſelf LUCIUS 
TARQUINIUS*. His being a ſtranger, and his wealth, at- 
trated the notice of the Romans; and he made ſo good uſe of 
his fortune, that he not only gained the affeCtion of the citizens, 
but likewiſe became a favourite at court, to ſuch a degree, that 
Ancus, in his will, left him guardian to his children. Ancus 
reigned twenty-four years. | | 
- Tarquinius uſed every art to get himſelf appointed ſueceſſor. 
On the day of the election, he ſent away the ſons of Ancus, who 
were now near the age of puberty, to hunt. In a ſtudied 
ſpeech, he:fet forth his claims to the crown with ſa much ad- 
dreſs, that the people unanimouſly conferred it on him. To. 
ſtrengthen his intereſt he choſe an hundred new ſenators +. 

| 7 3 ; Tarquin 


* (Lucius, inftead of Lucimo, as prænamen, and Tarquinius, as nomen or name, 


d According to the cuſtom of the Romans, Dionyſ. iii. 48.) Livy ſays, i. 34. he 
called himſelf Targuinius Priſcus; but Priſcus ſeems to have been added as a fir- 


55 1 cognomen) in after times, to diſtinguiſh bim from Tarquinius Superbus, 
lonyſ. ive 41. „ | . 
+ They were called PATaxs MInNozuMd GENTIyM ; thoſe created before, Pa- 


* TRES MAJORUM GENTIUM. They were called PAT RES or Fathers, from their 


ape, or paternal care of the tate. The number of the ſenators now was 300, and was 
not encreaſfed to the time of Sylla. 
Tarquinius, judging that there were too few cavalry in the Roman army, alſo 
doubled the number of the Eguites, Liv. i, 36. - 
He is ſeid likewiſe to have added two to the number of veſtal virgins, and 


have deviſed the guniſhment of burying alive ſuch of them as ſhouid * 
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by repeated defeats, to ſue for peace. 


iv. 8. & 40. 


Tarquin was engaged in ſeveral wars; firſt with the Lating, 
whom he completely ſubdued, taking ſeveral of their towns; 
next with the Vejentes and Tuſcans, whom he vanquiſhed in 
different battles; and then with the Sabines, whom he forced, 

The ſon of a captive, called SERVIUS TULLIUS, had, 
by his merit, ſo ingratiated himſelf with the king, that he gave 
him his daughter in marriage, Dionyſ. iii. 72. iv. 1. This 
rouſed the. jealouſy of the ſons of Ancus, who had alb along 
thought themſelves unjuſtly deprived of their right by the fraud 
of their guardian. They therefore engaged two aſſaſſins to kill 
him. One of theſe wounded him mortally in the veſtibule of - 
the palace. Tanaquil, the Queen, however, after his body was 
carried in, having ſent for Servius, and cauſed the gates of the 
palace to be ſhut, called out to the people from one of the win- 
dows, that the king was not dead, but ſtunned by the ſudden 
ſtroke; that he had come to himſelf, and that ſhe hoped they 
would ſee him ſoon: In the mean time, that he deſired them to 
obey Servius Tullius, who would adminiſter juſtice to them, and 
perform every other part of the regal office. Thus Servius, under 
pretext of acting for another, eſtabliſhed his own intereſt. The 
king's death being then made public, and a lamentation for him 
raiſed in the palace, Servius, ſurrounded with a ſtrong guard, 
was the firſt who aſſumed the kingdom by the authority of the 
ſenate, without the conſent. of the people, Liu. i. 41.3 Diony. 


The ſons of Ancus, hearing that the king was alive, and that 
the aſſaſſins had been feized and puniſhed, ſought for ſafety by 
flight. Tarquin reigned thirty-eight years. | 

Soon after the death of Tarquin, the Vejentes and other Tuſ- 
cans made war on the Romans. Servius defeated them in a 
pitched battle with great bravery and conduct. Being now ſe- 
cure of the affections both of the patricians and plebeians, he 


their vow of chaſtity, Dionyſ. iii. 67. The number of veſtals was now fix, and was 

never afterwards increaled. 0 5 B+ 
Tarquin greatly adorned. the city. He ſurrounded it with a wall of hewn 
ſtone. The former wall was built of rough ſtones. He laid out a place for games 
and ſpectacles, called, from its circular figure, CI cs, and from its extent, 
Maximus, between the Aventine and Palatine hills. He dried the lower 
grounds by making clancæ or drains to carry off the water into the Tiber, and 
prepared an area for building a temple to Jupiter in the Capitol, Liv. i. 38.; 


* 


Tarquin is ſaid to have introfuced from the Tuſcans the triumphal and con- 
ſular ornaments, the dreſs of the magiſtrates, the faſces, ſecures, &c. Strabo, v. 


% 


proceeded 
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proceeded to the important work of dividing the citizens ints 
different ranks, according. to their fortune. Having obliged 
every one to declare to him, upon oath, the value of his eſtate, 
he divided all the citizens into fix CLASSES, and each claſs 
into a certain number of CENTURIES. . There was the greateſt 
number of centuries in the firſt claſs, which conſiſted of the 
richeſt citizens; and in the loweſt claſs, which was the moſt 
numerous, there was but one century. When the people gave 
their votes, divided into claſſes and centuries, the aſſembly was 
called CoMITIA CEN'TURIATA. Here the vote of each citizen 
was not of equal force, as formerly, in the Comitia Curiata, or 
the aſſemblies by cur:e ; but every thing was determined by a 
majority of centuries, Dionyſ. iv. 20.3 Liv. i. 43. Thus the 
chief. power was velted in the nobility and moſt wealthy citi- 
zens. But theſe alſo bore taxes and all public burdens in 
proportion; ſo that this arrangement ſeemed to be as much 
calculated for the advantage of the poor as of the rich. The 
numbering of the people, and taking a valuation of their fortunes, 
was called the CENSUS. It was appointed to be made at the 
end of every five years; and concluded with a purifying ſa- 
crifice, called LUSTRUM ; which word is often put for the 
ſpace of five years. The cenſus, however, was not always re- 
gularly made at the end of every five years. en 
The number of citizens enrolled at the. firſt cenſus was 
380, 00. To contain that multitude the city was enlarged ; 
the Quirinal, Viminal, and Eſquiline hills, were added. 
Servius divided the city into four regions or wards, the in- 
habitants of which were called city tribes; and the Roman 
territory into fiſteen parts, called ruſtic or country tribes. Some 
make the number greater, Dionyſ. iv. 1757. 1 25 5 
The inſtitution of the cenſus has juſtly been conſidered as the 
baſis of che republic, and continued to be obſerved during the 
exiſtence of liberty. It ſeems, however, to have been chiefly 
calculated to favour the intereſt of the patricians, by connecting 
power with wealth, and to promote the military character of 
the Romans. In fact, the account given by Livy and Diony- 
ſius, of the diſtribution of che citizens into claſſes and centuries, 
has very much the appearance of a military muſter. ” And an- 
ciently the people always went armed, in martial order, to hold 


- - theſe aſſemblies. 


Servius, to attach to himſelf Lucius and Arunt T. arquinius, 
the two ſons, or grandſons, of the late king, (it is uncertain 
which,) had given. to them, in marriage, his two daugh- 

| | | | e ters. 
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ters. But hearing that expreſſions were ſtill dropped by Lu- 
cius, the elder of the young Tarquins, that he (Servius) reigned 
without the order of the people, having previouſly conciliated 
the affe dions of the multitude, by diſtributing among them 
the lands taken from the enemy, he called an aſſembly, where 
his title to the crown was confirmed with the greateſt unani- 
mity, Liv. i. 41. Dionyſius relates this. matter differently, 
iv. 8.—13. . On Z 
The a of Servius, and their huſbands, were of quite 
different diſpoſitions. The elder Tullia was mild and unaſſnm- 
zng; the younger, violent and ambitious. So Lucius Tar- 
quinius was bold and aſpiring; his brother Aruns, the re- 
verſe. . The younger Tullia therefore deſpiſing him, admired 
Lucius, her ſiſter's huſband, whom ſhe quickly inſpired with 
ſentiments ſimilar to her own. Having both of them diſ- 
patched their conſorts, they married one another; the king ra- 
ther not hindering, than approving their union. As one crime 
leads to a ſecond, they now conſpired the deſtruQion of Servius, 
For this purpoſe Tarquin formed a ſtrong party among the ſe- 
nators, many of whom were offended at the diſtribution of the 
public lands among the people, of which they themſelves had 
been deprived. When the plot ſeemed ripe for execution, 
Tarquin, attended by a guard of armed men, ruſhed into the 
forum, dreſt in the royal robes; and having placed himſelf on 
the king's ſeat, before the ſenate-houſe, ordered the ſenators to 
be ſummoned by a herald to attend on king Tarquin. Moſt 
of them came, impelled by different motives. Tarquin began 
a ſpeech, filled with inveCtives againſt Servius. He was in- 
terrupted by the ſudden entrance of the king with his attend- 
ants ; who, ſeeing his throne invaded, attempted to pull 
- the uſurper from his ſeat. But Tarquin being in the vigour 
of life, puſhed the old man over the ſteps. The king's 
officers and attendants fled. Servius himſelf, feebly return- 
ing home, was ſlain by thoſe whom Tarquin had ſent after 
im. = 
It is ſaid that Tullia, having haſtened to the forum, was the 
firſt to ſalute her huſband king; and in her return drove 
her carriage over the dead body of her father lying in the 
ſtreet; whence that ſtreet was called Vicus Sceleratus, or the 
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* They were called Tullia major, or the elder Tullia, and Tullia minor, or the 
younger /Fullia, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, who always named the 
daughters from the nomen, or name of the father. If thera were more than twa, 
they were denominated according to their age, Tellis Jertia, Tuika Quarta, or, more 

_ foftly, Quariilla, &c. 195 | 
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wicked ſtreet, Dionyſ. iv. 39.3 Liv. i. 48, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 587. 
&c. Servius reigned forty-four years, Liu. ib.; Dionyſius ſays 
forty years, 16. 40.“ | x1 | > 

L. TARQUINIUS, having obtained the ſovereignty by force, 
_ exerciſed it tyrannicallyz whence he was ſirnamed 8U- 
PERBUS, the Proud, Dionyſ. iv. 41. but Livy aſcribes that ap- 
pellation chiefly to his refuſing Servius the honours of a funeral, 

i. 49} He put to death the chief of the ſenators, whom he 
ſuppoſed to have been attached to Servius. He himſelf alone 
judged in all capital cauſes, without the advice or aſſiſtance 
of afleflors ; ſo that he could put to death, baniſh, or deprive of 
their effects, ſuch as he thought proper. In this manner, hav- 
ing greatly diminiſhed the number of the ſenators, he choſe 
none in the room of thoſe who were ſlain, that the ſmallneſs of 
their number might render the order contemptible. He made 
war and peace, concluded treaties and alliances, or broke them, 
and managed all ſtate-affairs, according to his own pleaſure, 
without the conſent of the ſenate or people. Conceiving him- 
ſelf to be an object of hatred, he never went abroad without 

being ſurrounded: by a guard of armed men. He was at par- 
ticular pains to conciliate to himſelf the nation of the Latins, 

Having by the moſt refined artifice, cruſhed one TURNU3s, 
a bold and virtuous patriot, who perceived and oppoſed his de- 
ſigns, he got himſelf to be created chief of the Latin ſtate, and 
incorporated the Latin troops with the Roman. He firſt be- 
gan a war with the Voi, which was not terminated for more 

than 200 years after his time. He took from them Sueſſa Po- 
metia, the ſpoils of which he ſet apart for building a temple to 

Jupiter in the Capitol, He reduced the city. Gabii by means of 
Sextus, the youngeſt of his ſons; or, according to Dionyſius, 

the eldeſt, who went over to the enemy, pretending that he 

had been cruelly treated by his father, and in proof of his ve- . 
Tacity ſhewed the marks of the. blows which he ſaid he had re- 

ceived. He acted his part ſo artfully, that at laſt he was en- 
truſted by the Gabians with the chief direction of the war. 

He now ſent a truſty perſon to his father for inſtructions. 

Tarquin, without ſpeaking a word, led the meſſenger into the 

garden, and there, having with his ſtaff {truck off the heads of 

the higheſt poppics, diſmiſſed him. Sextus, being informed of 
what had paſſed, eaſily perceived his father's meaning; and by 
rarious methods cut off or remoyed out of the way the leading 
men, always taking care to divide. their effects among the 
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* He is called by Juvenal, UI TIdus Rr Foxe vx, viti. 260. 
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people. Thus Gabii, deprived of its protectors, was deliyered 
into the hands of Tarquin. N 88 | 
| After this, Tarquin made peace with the Aqui, and renewed 
a league with the Tuſcans. He next ſet about finiſhing the 
temple of Jupiter on the Tarpeian mount, which the former 
Tarquin had vowed, Drony/. iv. 59. For this purpoſe he ſent for 
-- artificers from all parts of Etruria, and employed day-labourers 
* (opere) from among the common people, who r alſo con- 
ſtrained to make ſeats in the Circus, and to dig below ground a 
large common ſewer cloaca maxima for carrying off the filth 
olf the city; to which two works Livy ſays the magnificence of 
his time could ſcarely produce any thing equal, i. 56. 
The fappearance of a ſnake in the palace, which was ac- 
counted a prodigy, induced Tarquin to ſend his two eldeft 
ſons, Titus and Aruns, to conſult the oracle of Delphi. They 
were attended by L. Junius, the king's. nephew by his ſiſter, 
Who was firnamed BRUTUS, from his apparent ſtupidity; 
which character he aſſumed to preſerve himſelf from the ty- 
rant's cruelty, to which his brother, a brave youth, had fallen a 
' facrifice. Being carried to Delphi by the princes, to ſerve as a 
ſport to them rather than as a companion, he is ſaid to have 
+ preſented to Apollo a golden rod, incloſed in, a ſtaff of cornel- 
wood, a fit emblem of his own genius. The princes having 
executed their father's orders, took it into their head to conſult 
the oracle, which of them ſhould be king at Rome: The prieſteſs 
anſwered, ** He hall poſſeſs the ſupreme command at Rome who 
fall firſt ſalute his mother.” Whereupon Brutus, as if falling 
by chance, kiſſed the ground, becauſe the earth is the common 
- mother of all mankind. - EY : 

The princes, - upon their return, found their countrymen en- 
gaged in a war with the Ryutz/t, and beſieging their capital 
Ardea, which was only about ſixteen miles from Rome. 
While the army was encamped before this place, the princes 
- uſed ſometimes to paſs the time in feaſting with one another. 

While they were one day drinking at the tent of Sextus, where 

' alſo COLLATINUS ſupped, the diſcourſe happened to turn 
on the virtue and beauty of their wives. Collatinus ſaid, they 
might ſoon determine that, and immediately go and ſee how 
much his LUCRETIA excelled the reft.. Being heated with 
wine, the propoſal ſtruck them. Taking horſe, therefore, 
without delay, they poſted to Rome, where they arrived in 
the duſk of the evening. From thence they went to Collatia, 
where they found Lucretia, not like the King's daughters-in- 
law, ſpending her time in feaſting and luxury, but, though 
late at night, working at wool, in the midſt of her maids: 
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who were aſtoniſhed at this wonderful change of character. 
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this incident is beautifully deſcribed by Ovid, Fag. ii. 741. 


Thus the diſpute about female virtue was determined in favour 


of Lucretia, and the princes returned from their nocturnal frolig * _ 


to the camp. ORE | | 

SExXTUS TARQUINIUS had conceived a criminal paſſion for 
Lucretia. Her beauty and celebrated chaſtity incited him. A 
few days after he went ſecretly to Collatia, without the know- 


ledge of Collatinus, and by the baſeſt artifice accompliſhed his 


urpoſe. Lucretia, overwhelmed with grief at her misfortune, 


_ diſpatched. a meſſenger to Rome for her father, and to Ardea 
for her huſband, to come inſtantly, each with a faithful friend 


for that a ſhocking affair had happened. SevurIvs LuckeTIVUs 


came with P. VALERIUS, and CoLLatinus with L. Juxi- 


vs BRUTUS, with whom he happened to be returning to 
Rome, when he was met by his wife's meſſenger. They found 
Lucretia fitting diſconſolate in her bed- chamber. At the fight 
of her friends ſhe burſt into tears. When her huſband aſked 
her, Fall was well ? No, ſhe ſays; for what can be well with 
her who has loft her honour. The traces of a ſtranger are in your 
bed, Collatinus, But my body only is violated ; my mind is guilt. 
leſs. Death fhall atteſt it. Give me your right hands and your 
promiſe, that the adulterer ſhall not eſcape with impunity. It is 
Sextus Tarquinius who, laſt night, coming as an enemy in the 
guiſe of a friend, has, by violence and arms, carried from hence a 
conqueſt fatal to me, and to himſelf, if you are men.” They all 
gave her their promiſe, and tried to conſole her by laying the 
blame upon the author of the crime, and by repreſenting to her, 
that there could be no fault where there was no intention. Do 
you, ſays ſhe, conſider what is due to bim: I, although I acquit 
myſelf of guilt, will not free myſelf from puniſhment, nor ſhall any 
immodeſt woman hereafter live by the example of Lucretia With 


_ theſe words ſhe plunged a knife, which ſhe had concealed un- 


der her robe, to her heart, and fell down expiring. Her huſ- 
band and father exclaimed, Brutus, while they were engaged 


in grief, pulling the knife from the wound of Lucretia, and 


holding it up before him as it dropped with blood, “ By this 
blood, ſays he, moſt pure, before it was polluted by royal willany, 


y this bod I ſiuear, and I call heaven to witneſs my oath, that ! 


ſhall henceforth purſue Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, his =vicked 


wife, and all their race, with fire, ſword, and all other means in 
my power ; nor ſhall I ſuffer them, nor any other, to reign at Rome.” 


He then delivers the knife to Collatinus, Lucretius, and Valerius, 


They 
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They all take the oath required; and turning their grief inte 


* 


reſentment, concert meaſures with Brutus for exterminating 
the regal government. The body of Lucretia being expoſed in 


the forum, inflamed the people of Collatia with indignation. 


The braveſt of the youth fly to arms. Brutus, having placed 
u ſufficient guard at the gates, to prevent any intelligence from 
being carried to Tarquin, haſtens to Rome. There having 


ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, which he had a right to 
do, as being commander of the Celeres, or king's body guards, 
he made a ſpeech, that indicated a very ſuperior degree of un- 
derſtanding to what he was, till then, thought to poſſeſs. By 
a pathetic repreſentation of the fate of Lucretia, and by enu- 


merating the various acts of tyranny committed by Tarquin, 


he ſo inflamed the multitude, that they depoſed Lucius Tar- 
quinius from being king, and decreed baniſnment againſt him- 


ſelf, his wife, and family. Brutus having armed a body of 
young men, who voluntarily offered themſelves, marched to 


the camp at Ardea, to incite the army there againſt the King; 
leaving the command of the city to Lucretius, who had already 
been appointed præfect of it by Tarquin, During this com- 
motion Tullia fled from the palace, loaded with execrations ! 
wherever ſhe went. | _— 

The King, alarmed with the news of what had happened, 
was advancing to Rome with a choſen band to quell the ſedi- 
tion. Brutus, appriſed of his coming, turned out of the way, 
that he might not meet him. They both arrived much about 
the ſame time, by different routes, Brutus at Ardea, and Tar- 


quin at Rome. The gates were ſhut againſt Tarquin, and exile 


denounced againſt him.' Brutus was joyfully.received in the 


camp as the deliverer of his country, and the King's fons were 


expelled. Two of them, Titus and Aruns, followed their father, 
and went into exile to Cære, a city of Etruria. Sextus, having 
gone to Gabii, of which his father had made him king, Diony/. 
ive 58. was flain on account of his former cruelties, Liv. i. o. 
Tarquin reigned 25 years. The regal government continued 


244 years. | „„ : 
The account given of this memorable event is taken chiefly 


from Livy. Dionyſius differs in ſome. particulars, but agrees 
in all the important facts. | 
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HISTORY f b ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
Arrkx the expulſion of Tarquin two ſupreme magiſtrates, 
alled CONSULS, were choſen from among the patricians, in 
aſſembly of the people by centuries. The firſt conſuls were, 
, JUNIUS BRUTUsS, and L. 'TARQUINIUS COLLA- 
Their office was made annual, that they might not grow in- 
dent by the length of their command; and their authority + 
equal, that they might counteract each other, if either of them 

ſhoald form defigns dangerous to liberty. The conſuls at firſt 

poſſeſſed the ſame power that the kings had enjoyed, and alſo 
the ſame enſigns of authority, except the crown; only within 
e city the hors, with the faſces and ſecures, went before one 
f them alternately, uſually for a month at a time. A ſingle 
officer, called accenſus, attended the otler. 2 
Brutus had the fa/ces firſt by the conſent of his colleague. 
He obliged all the citizens to ſwear, „that they would never 
« ſuffer any one to reign at Rome.” He filled up the ſenate, 
diminiſhed by the murders of Tarquin, to its uſual comple- 
ws 300, by chuſing into it the chief men of equeſtrian” 
As certain ſacred rites uſed to be performed by the kings, a 

| 275 was created, called REx SacroRuM, to perform them, 

but devoid of authority, and ſubject to the High Prieſt. Even 
the name of Tarquin became odious; and on that account 
Collatinus, the colleague of Brutus, was obliged to leave the 

city. Valerius was chofen conſul in his room. | | 
Tarquin ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to demand only his ef- 
ffs, without mentioning his return. A majority of the ſe- 
nate was for granting his requeſt. But in the mean time ſome 
young  noblemen, accuſtomed to the luxuries of a court, and 
therefore diſpleaſed with the late-change, formed a conſpiracy 
to reſtore the royal family. Among theſe were the ſons of 

Brutus. The conſpiracy being diſeovered by à ſlave, called 

pretus, the conſpirators were.apprehended and puniſhed. - 
Brutus ſaw the ſentence” of death executed on his own ſons. 

dre ordered t be re- 

W new choſen ſenators were called cenſcripti, the old, pate. When addreſſed, 


& were called Patres et _— hence, the er being e e 
CONSCRIPTI, often marked by theſe two letters P. C. was afterwards applied to 
the ſenators, IO. F Sr bee ee 42 ee 8 25 re # 


The King's effects, which had been be 
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dther Tſcan ſtates, to eſpouſe his cauſe, led an army againſ 
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ſtored, were reduced into the public treaſury; and a field 2.0 
the Tiber, belonging to the Tarquins, was conſecrated to Marg, 


bence called Cameus MarTivs,-or the plain of Mars. 
Tarquin having prevailed on the Targuinienſes, Vejenter, and 


Rome. An obſtinate battle was fought, in which Brutus aud 
Aruns Targuinius fell by mutual wounds. Night put an end 
to the combat. The Tuſcans giving up all for loſt, went 
away in the night to their homes. Valerius returned to Rome 
in triumph. He celebrated the funeral of his colleague with i 
all the magnificence which the ſimplicity of that age would 
admit, Dionyſ. v. 17. The matrons mourned for Brutus x 
whole year, (i, e. ten months, according to the inſtitution of 
Romulus,) as for a parent. Valerius, becauſe he did not im- 
mediately ſubſtitute a colleague in place of Brutus, and hay. 
pened to be building a boots in an elevated ſituation, was ſuſ- 
pected of aiming at the ſovereignty. But he ſoon removed 
theſe ſuſpicions. He paſſed ſeveral popular laws, allowing an 
appeal to the people from the ſentence of a magiſtrate, and 
granting leave to any one to kill the perſon who ſhould attempt 
making himſelf king. He likewiſe appointed that the liQrs 
mould not carry an ax among their rods within the city; and 
introduced the cuſtom, that, when the conſuls came into an 
aſſembly of the people, their lictors, in token of ſubmiſſion, 
ſhould lower the Fa/ces ; whence he got the ſirname of POPLI- 
COLA (a populum colendo). The capitol was dedicated this 
year by Horatius, the conſul, who had been ſubſtituted in 
place of Brutus. That honour fell to him by lot. 
The Tarquins now had recourſe to Lar PORSENA or For- 
 fenna, king of Cluſium, the moſt powerful prince at that time 
min Italy. He having. marched with a great army to Rome, | 
took the Janiculum by a ſudden aſſault; and would have alſo 
taken the city, had it not been for P. HORATIUS, called Co- 
CLEs, from the loſs of an eye, Dionyſ. v. 23.; Plaut. Curc, 
Hit. 22-3 Plin. xi. 37. . 55. who being ſtationed on the Subli- 
cian bridge, with two others, withſtood the attack of the ene- 
my, and ſo prevented their - paſſage, till the bridge was cut 
down from behind *. Then, having firſt forced his companions 
to retire, he leapt into the river, and ſwam over fafe to his 
friends, amidſt the darts of the enemy, Polyb. vi. 53. 4 
ſtatue of Cocles was placed in the Comitium +, and as much 


* As this was then done with difficulty, the bridge was ſo built ever after, that it 
might be taken to pieces with eaſe. Plin. 36. 15. /. 23. j held 


994 209. 
ld given bim as he could. plough round in one day, Liv. 


10. | | 5 a ; EY 
" Porgfna now turned the Gege into a blockade, and the city 
begin to be diſtreſſed with famine ; when. C. MUCIUS, a 


3 dung nobleman, formed the deſign of delivering his country. 
Hang got admiſſion into the enemy's camp, in the guiſe of a 


Tuſcau peaſant, with. a;dagger concealed under his cloak, he 
yok his ſtation among the thickeſt of the ' crowd near the 
king's tribunal, who happened then to be diſtributing pay to his 
bldiers, together with his ſecretary, who had almoſt the ſame 
bels with the king. Mucius, afraid to enquire which of them 
ws Porſena, leſt by his ignorance he ſhould diſcover himſelf, 


' "WY dhe ſecretary by miſtake, inſtead of the king. Being in- 
7 terrogated about. the deed, and threatened with torture unleſs * 
5 be made an open diſcoyery, he thruſt his right hand into a fire 
.ch was burning on an altar before him, and let it broil with- 
. ut any apparent emotion. The king, aſtoniſhed, 2 9 from 
n be done, and ordered the young man to be removed from the 
* ar, Haying applauded his intrepidity, he diſmiſſed him in 
5 ſlety. Mucius, as if to compenſate ſuch generoſity, told the 
' 45 lng, that 300 of the Roman youth had conſpired to attack him 
5 in the ſame manner. Porſena, ſtruck with this intelligence, 
2 wluntarily made propoſals of peace to the Romans. The re- 
5 ſoration of the Tarquins was mentioned among the articles, but 
LL n ain: Every other demand was complied with, and hoſtages 
this ren, upon condition that the garriſon in the Janiculum ſhould 
in eien... . 5 8 
CLGLIA, a virgin, one of the hoſtages, having deceived 
by ker keepers, ſwam oyer the Tiber at the head of her com- 
. panions, amidſt the darts of the enemy, and reſtored them all 
ned ke to their relations. Porſena, incenſed at this, ſent to de- 
Iſo mand Clœlia back, making no account of the reſt. After ſhe 
Po ame, he, in admiration of hgr virtue, not only let her go in 
= lfety, but alſo. promiſed to 4 54g on her account, half of the 
bli. holtages of the other ſex, and permitted her to chuſe whom ſhe 
ne- pleaſed, She is ſaid, from motives of delicacy, to have choſen 
cut ch as were below the age of fourteen. | CE 
8 Peace being thus renewed, Porſena withdrew his army from 
his the Roman territory „ | N 
A Mucius, who got the ſirname of SC EVOLA, from tbe 
14 ſs of his right hand, was rewarded with lands on the north 


i the Tiber, afterwards called Prata Mucia, the Mucian | 
nezdows. In honour of Clcelia, a ſtatue of a virgin on E 
7, | | = bac 
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back was erected in the top of the via 8acra, Liv, it 11, 
Dionpſ. v. 35. | | 5 


4 


According to Plutarch, in Pophc; p. 163. Drefters, or ma 
giſtrates to take care of the public wer nt were firſt created 
this year; but they appear to have been inſtituted long before; 
Tart, Ann: 3. 223 Env ge Os 100 =.f 
Tarquin, having loſt all hopes of further aſſiſtance from 
Porsena, retired to Tuſculum to his ſon-in-law Mamilius 0; 
| Favius. By his means he excited ſeveral ſtates of the Lating 
Dionyſ. v. 61. and alſo of the Sabines, to war againſt the R 
mans. To oppoſe ſo formidable a combination, 'the Romans 
created a ſingle magiſtrate with abſolute authority, called 
DICTATOR, who always choſe another perfon' to command 
under him, called maſter of horſe, (MAGISTER EQUITUM,} 
a. u. 253. The enemy delayed their threatened attack, aud 
the Dictator reſigned bis command, Liv. it. 18. Two years 
after, a bloody battle was fought at the lake Repillur, b 
A. Pofthumius the dictator, and T. Æbutiut maſter of horle; 
againſt. the Latins, under the command of Mamilius and thi 
Tarquins. The Latins were completely defeated; Mamiliuy 
and Titus the fon of Tarquin, were ſlain , Liv. ii. 20. 
Tarquin, having now loſt all his ſons, fled to Ariftod?mw 
the tyrant of Cute, where he died a few years after, being 
about go Fears of age, a. u. 259. b. C. 493.3; Liv. ii. 21. 
Dionyſ. vi. 21. | „„ 
After the death of Tarquin tlie nobility began to oppreſs tl 
plebeians, whom they had till that time treated with great 
kindneſs. The chief ground of complaint was the rigour uſed 
OE e In the mean time the Aqui and 
olſci made war on the Romans. The plebeians refuſed to in 
liſt, unleſs they were relieved from their grievances. Redrel: 
was repeatedly promiſed them z but after the enemy was re 
pulſed, theſe promiſes were not performed, Liv. ii. 27. At 
laſt the ain provoked by the cruelty of the uſurers, b. 
the havghtineſs and treachery bf the patricians, at the infliga 
tion of one SICINIUS, made a ſeteſſion from the city to 


k N 2 
* Dionyfins ſays it was Sextus Tarquinius that was flain in this battle, vi. 12. who tn 
according to Livy, was killed by the people of Galii, ſee p. 206. : 4 the 
In memory of this victory the Eqguites, by whoſe valour chiefly it was gained, 0 | | 
a ſolemn proceſſion annually on the igth July (idibus Quintitibus ), ns Hah * d 
the batthe was fought, from the temple of Mars without the city to the cap! 
Dionyſ- vis 13. The gods Caftor and Pollux are alſo ſaid to hare contribute 1 tim 
Engular manner to the victory, 1bid. ; Val. Max, i 8. 1.; Flor. i. 11-5 LI . 
the origin of this proceſſion much later, ix. 46. x - | a 
„ „ mountain {ti 
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mountain beyond the Anio, called Mont Sacer, the facred 
mountain, three miles from Rome. There having fortified a 
camp, they remained peaceably for ſome days, taking nothing 


nate, apprehenſive of the conſequences of ſuch diſſention, ſent 


ſome time made no impreſſion. At laſt Agrippa, by applying 
the noted fable of the conſpiracy of the different members of 
de body againſt the belly, to the reſentment of the common 
people againſt the patricians, bent their minds. They agreed 


myiſtrates of their own, who ſhould protect their rights, and 


pointed, Sicinius and Brutus ; three more were added: and their 
number was afterwards increaſed to ten, Liv. iii. 30. They 
were called Tribunes of the Commons (TRIBUNI PLEBIS). 
ſhe firſt tribunes were elected on the roth December a. u. 260. 


bunes entered on their office, Dionyſ. vi. 89.; Liv. xxxix. 52. 
kt the ſame time two other magiſtrates were created in the 


nibunes, and to take care of the public buildings, particularly 
of the temples, Nionyſ. vi. go. They were afterwards, as 
were alſo the tribunes and all inferior magiſtrates, elected in 
3 Tributa, or an aſſembly of the people by tribes, 
EMW 88 | | 
Soon Bike war was undertaken againſt the Volſci Whilſt 
leleging Coridli the Roman army was in great danger, from a 
luden attack of the Volſci from without, and a fally of the 


hppened to be on guard, who, collecting a body of choſen 
nen, fought with ſuch wonderful bravery and conduct, that 
le not only repulſed the aſſailants, but, ruſhing in at an open 


LANUS, Liv. ii. 33.3 Dionyf. vi. 92.9. | 
For many years there were violent contentions between the 


* nichts of their order, and the latter to fetain their privi- 
„ß RR, | . Fe 1 


* 
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Mt what was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. At laſt the ſe- 


MENENIUS AGRIPPA, with ten of the principal ſenators, 
to propoſe terms of accommodation. Their remonſtrances for 


to return-into the city upon condition of being allowed to create 


vbole perſons ſhould be inviolable. Two were immediately ap- 


(ir, Il. Decemb.) which ever after was the day when the tri- 


Aembly by curie, called EDILES, to act as affiſtants to the | 


vrnſmen from within. C. MARCIUS, a young nobleman, - 


ate, took the city, whence he got the firname of CORIO- 
nidunes and the patricians, the former ſtruggling to extend 


During a famine, occaſioned by the neglect of tillage in the 
tine of the ſeceſſion of the plebeians, the conſuls were obliged 
to ſend every where far proviſions, At Cum the Roman 
'ps were detained for the effects of the Tarquins by their 
r Ariflodemus,” At laſt abundance-of grain being procured - 
1 ; e © 18 „„ 


from the neighbouring Kates, and chiefly from Sicily, from 


aboliſhed the office of tribunes, and gave up other right, 


tribunes named a day for his trial, and appointed that he ſhould 
Heir power to prevent this innovation, but in vain. They 


condemned in his abſence, went into voluntary exile to the 


leaving the grounds of the patricians untouched. Various em- 


— — ag 2m 
— * 


he lived to a great old age, Liv. ii. 34.41. Dionyſius, who 


— —— ——-—-— . — 
* 


gained a triumph over the Hernici, propoſed what was . 


Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuſe; there was a debate in the ſe- 
nate at what price corn ſhould be given to the plebeians. It 
was propoſed by ſeveral, and chiefly by Coriolanus, who waz 
inimical to the plebeians on account of his having been refuſes 
the conſulate, that no corn ſhould be given them, unleſs they 


which they had extorted from the patricians. The plebeians, 
informed of this, would have torn him in pieces, had not the 


be judged in an aſſembly of the people by tribes, ¶comitia iri- 
buta, ) then for the firſt time inſtituted, where the vote of 
every citizen was equal. The ſenators uſed every method in 


then tried the force of intreaties, but this was equally unſuc- 
ceſsful. 127 ĩĩ ]] 2a 0 

Coriolagus did not appear on the day of trial; and being 
country of the Volſci. He was hofpitably received by Arrius 
TVLLUs, the chief of that nation, by whoſe artful manage- | 
ment the Volſci were excited to declare war againſt the Ro- 
mans. Attius Tullus and Coriolanus were appointed com- 
manders. By the valour and abilities of the latter they took a 
great many towns from the Romans, whom they defeated in 
every engagement; and at laſt having pitched their camp only 
kve miles from the city, pillaged the Roman territory, always 


baſſies were ſent to Coriolanus to prevail on him to depart, but 
without effect. Dionyſius ſays, the Romans were never in fo 
great danger. At laft he was overcome by the intreaties of his 
mother Veturia, who had educated him with the greateſt care, 
and withdrew his forces. Upon his return he is ſaid to have 
been flain in an inſurrection of the Volſei; others relate, that 


details the particulars of this ſtory. at great length in his ch 
uſual manner, from vii. I. to viii. 63. repreſents Coriolanus 25 th 
poſſeſſed of extraordinary virtue, and ſays he was cut off by the if 
_ machinations of Tullus, through envy of his ſuperior merit. D 
The Romans and Volfci equally lamented him. The Roman- 
matrons mourned for him a whole year, 16. 62. 20 N 
Next year, a. u. 266. the Volſci were overcome by Siccius a6 
the. conſul. Tullus, the perfidious hoſt of Coriolanus, fell in 2 
"the , io ES ac | a 
In the year of Rome 268, SP. CASSIUS, the conſul, having 0 
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u Agrarian law, about dividing. the conquered lands among 
he common people, and taking from the patricians thoſe lands 
elenging to the public, which, he alledged, they unjuſtly 
poſſeſſed. In this he was oppoſed by his colleague Virginius, 
t the inſtigation of the ſenators, who gave out that Gaſkus 
was aiming at ſovereignty, and proſecuted him with ſo great 
zimoſity, that, after he reſigned the conſulſhip, he was con- 
lemned and thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Liv. ii. 41.3 
Dimy, viii, 69.8 ft. Some ſay he was put to death by his 


- 


father, in virtue of that right which, among the Romans, a 


father had over his children *, Ibid. EY 
The family of the FABII was at this time one of the moſt 
roverful at Rome. Whilſt the ſtate was engaget in various 
wars, the Fabii demanded that their family alone ſhould carry 
on the war againſt the Yejentes. They one day came all in a 
body, with the conſul at their head, to make the propoſal to 
tle ſenate. - Having obtained” permiſſion, they ſet out to the 


number of 306, Liv.; as Dionyſius ſays, attended by their 


cients and friends, amounting to 4000. At firſt they were 


| rery ſucceſsful, defeating the enemy in every encounter, and 


plundering their territory; but at laſt elated with ſucceſs, 
they were brought into an ambuſcade and cut off to a man, 
near the river Crem&ra. This happened on the 18th July 
(xv, Kal, Sext. vel Aug. DIES CREMERENSIS); which ever 
after was held as an unlucky day, { dies ater, ) Liv. vi. 1. Tacit. 
Hf. ii. 91. and the gate of the city at which they went out 
was called Porta Scelerata, the wicked gate. It is ſaid there 
was only one boy of the family left, near the age of puberty, 
from whom the illuſtrious heroes of that name, who of ABS 


appeared, were deſcended,” Liv. ii. 48.—5 1.3 Dionyſ. ix. 15.— 23. 


but Dionyſius ſpeaks doubtfully of this fact, Bid. 22. 


The Hiſtory of Rome, during this period, is not intereſting. 


lt contains, for the moſt part, only a repetition of ſimilar 
decurrences; an account of wars with the neighbouring ſtates, 
iefly with the Aqui and Volſei, and of conteſts between 
the tribunes and patricians concerning agrarian laws and the 


nghts of their reſpective orders, Liu. ii. 52. — iii. 9654. 


Don,. ix. 24.—X. 23. 


* This agrarian law was afterwärds frequently renewed, in different forms, and 
Xcafioned the greateſt commotions in the ſtate. For the patricians, who had found 
mans to get poſſeſſion of the public lands, could not be prevailed on to part with 
them, The moſt effectual method employed by the patricians for oppoſing theſe 
*a!irlan laws, was to get one or more of the tribunes to give their negative againſt 


8, 52, 


z 


em: This negative was expreſſed by the word VETO, I forbid it, Live Its 44- 
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blocked up by the enemy. When this was known at Rome, 


under the yoke, | He returned to Rome in triumph, and re- 


ment, Liv. iii. 26.—30.; Dionyſ. x. 23.—26. 


to examine the inſtitutions, cuſtoms, and laws, of the other 
Nates of Greece, Liv. iii. 31, Upon their return ten men 
(DECEMVIRI) were created in place of conſuls, with ſupreme 


they did in ten tables. Theſe laws were ratified by the people 


to take the lead among his colleagues. By his advice they 


nically “. Towards the end of the year they added two tables 


ſome with baniſhment, and others with death. In the mean 


convened. Several ſenators gave their opinion, that no decree 


of the war ſhould be entruſted to the decemvirs; which 
. ſtrengthened their authority, 


only the rascEs, Dioryſ. x. 59.3 Liv. iii. 37+ 


In the year of the city 2965 the Conſul Minucius being ſen 
againſt the Aqui, was unwarily led into a defile, where he wa 


2 > 288 


L. QUINTIUS CINCINNATUS was made diQator, whom, 
the ambaſſadors ſent to notify his appointment, found working 
in his farm, whence he is commonly called the DiFator from 
the plough. He quickly raiſed an army, and marched to relieye 
the conſul. Having ſurtounded the qui on all ſides, he 
forced them to ſurrender at diſcretion, and made them all paſs 


— 


ſigned the dictatorſhip on the ſixteenth day after his appoint- 


In the year of the city 299, three ſenators were ſent as am- 
baſſadors to Athens, to copy the famous laws of Solon, and 


power, for a year, a. u. 301. to draw up a body of laws, which 


in an aſſembly by centuries. It was given out, that two more 
tables were wanting to complete, as it were, the body of Ro- 
man law corpus juris). Decemviri therefore were created 
for another year. APPIUS CLAUDIUS was the only one of 
the former decemviri that was re- elected, who henceforth began 


aſſumed to themſelves greater power, and acted more tyran- 


to the former ten, after which it was expected that they would 
have appointed a day for the election of conſuls. But this 
was not done; and after the year was expired, they con- 
tinued their command without. any new appointment. Such 
.as ſhewed any repugnance to their meaſures were puniſhed, 


time the Sabines and qui made an incurſion into the Roman 
territory. This obliged the Decemvirs to ſummon a meeting 
of the ſenate. It was with difficulty they got a quorum 


could be paſſed in-a meeting held by illegal magiſtrates. It 
was determined, however, by a majority, that the management 


An army was levied and led 
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'® They were, each of them, preceded by twelve Uctors, bearing the 2 
ſceures; whereas formerly one of their number only was preceded by lictors, bestes 


again 
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inſt the enemy. But the ſoldiers; unwilling to act under 
ſuck leaders, ſuffered themſelves to be diſgracefully defeated. 
Appius Claudius, with Oppius, one of his colleagues, was left 
70 take care of the city. F 


Appius, ſeeing a virgin of uncommon. beauty, about fifteen 
years of age, paſſing through the Forum to ſchool, conceived 
1 criminal paſſion for her. Her name was VIRGINIA, the 
daughter of Virginius, a centurion of rank in the army, and 
detrothed to Jeilius, who had been a tribune of the commons. 


Her mother being dead, ſhe: was under the charge of her nurſe; 


whom Appius, having in vain attempted to bribe, employed 
Claudius, one of his clients, to claim the girl as his ſlave. The 
zfair of courſe was brought before Appius as judge. In the 
mean time 1cilius, the lover of the virgin, and Numitoriut, her 
uncle, had influence to prevent ſentence from being immediately 
pronounced. Virginius being informed of what was going on, 
returned from the camp, and next day went with his daughter, 
in the garb or criminals, attended by a great number of his re- 
ations and friends, to the tribunal of Appius. The Decemvir, 
blinded by paſſion, | and regardleſs of juſtice, decreed that Vir- 
ginia ſhould be given up as a fſlaye to Claudius. When ſhe was 
about to be carried away, Virginius requeſted that, ſince the 
virgin had been declared not tq be his daughter, he might be al- 
lowed to aſk her nurſe a few queſtions in her preſence, that-if he 
had been falſely called her father he might return to the camp 
vith leſs uneaſinefs. Leave being granted, he took them both 
adde to an adjoining ſhop 3 where, having ſnatched a knife 
from a butcher, he plunged-Iit in the breaſt of his daughter, ſay- 
ing, In this manner only can I free thee, my daughter: and look- 
ng back to Appius, he ſaid, By this blood I devote thee and thy 
bead to the infernal gods. Appius, alarmed by the cry raiſed at 
ſo atrocious a deed, ordered Virginius to be apprehended. 
But Virginius, wherever he came, opened. for himſelf a way with 
the knife, till, guarded by the croud which followed, he reached 
the gate of the city, Icilius and Numitorius, taking up the 
dead body, expoſed it to the view of the people, execrating the 
wickedneſs of Appius, and deploring the hapleſs beauty of 
the virgin, which had forced her parent to embrue his hands 
in her blood. The matrons preſent uttered the moſt dolg- 
ful lamentations. Appius, unable to quell the commotiop, 
and apprehenſive for his life, ſtole away from the Forum 


without the knowledge of his adverſaries, and hid himſelf in an 
joining houſe. e rep , Os 
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Vuirginius, having reached the camp, sttended by à body of 
about 400 citizens, whom indignation at the cauſe of his eruel 


misfortune had brought along with bim, holding in his hand 
the bare knife, and having his body all over ſtained with blood, 
excited among the ſoldiers a much greater agitation than he 
had left in the city. By a bare narration of facts he ſo in. 


flamed their minds, that they immediately ſtruck their ſtandards 


and marched to Rome. They firſt took poſſeſſion of mount 


Aventine; from thence, finding that the ſenate favoured the 


Decemviri, having created ten military tribunes to command 


, them, they paſſed over to the ſacred mount {mans facer ), 


followed by their wives and children, and all the common 

The Decemviri were thus obliged to refign their command, 
VALERTUS and HORATIUS, he Rad all along oppoſed 
their proceedings, were made conſuls.  "Fribunes of the com- 
mons were likewiſe created, the chief of whom were Vir. 
Zinius, Ixilius, and Numitorius. Virginius appointed a day for 


the trial of Appius before the people. Appius was therefore 


put in priſon; but before the day arrived he killed himſelf, 
Oppius, his colleague, periſhed in the fame manner. The 
other eight decemviri went into exile, and their goods were con- 
fiſcated. Claudius, the chent and inſtrument- of Appius, was 
likewiſe baniſhed. And thus, ſays Livy, the ghoſt of Virginia, 


after the puniſhment of all the guilty,” was appeaſed, Liv. | 


ini. 33.—59.; Diunyſ. x. $7.—xi. . 
Affairs being thus ſettled in the city, the conſuls levied two 

armies and marched againſt the enemy. Valerius conquered 

the Aqui and Volſei, and Horatius the Sabines. The ſoldiers 


now fought in a very different manner from what they had 


done under the decemviri; ſuch courage and alaerity did li- 
berty inſpire, Lip. iii. 60. &c. Valerius and Horatius were 


he firſt who triumphed by the order of the people, the ſenate 


having refuſed them that honour, Liv. iti, 63. from reſentment 
on account of the popular laws which they had paſſed :, © That 
the ordinances of the people in their aſſemblies by tribes { pl-b/- 
77a ) ſhould bind the whole Roman people; that no magiltrate 


"ſhould be created, from whom there was not liberty of appeal ; | 
and that whoever offered violence to a tribune ſhould be puniſhed 


with death, and the confiſcation of his effects.” 1b. 55 
Alfter this, the former diſputes between the tribunes and the 
patriciaus were revived, which encouraged the Agri and Valſet 
to renew their depredations, and to carry them even to the 
Walls of Rome, B. 66, But the Romans, moved by the pry: 
1 e repro! 
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reproofs of Quiniug Capitelinus, the conſul, marched again 
them, and, after a fierce combat, entirely defeated them, B. 
79. The glory of this victorf was tarniſhed by a hameful de- 

cibon in a reference from two allied ſtates, . The inhabitants 


the conſuls and chief men of the ſenate, who highly condemned 
A. u. 309. A law,was paſſed, after violent oppoſition, to 
permit the intermarriage of plebeians with patricians, which 
before had been forbidden, Liv. iv. 1.—6. At the ſame time 
a law was propoſed, that the conſuls might be choſen either 
from the plebeians or patricians, BB. i. which, for many years, 
produced the keeneſt conteſts between the two orders, but they 
never proceeded to laughter. Reverence for religion reſtrained 
their minds. An expedient Was then fallen upon which 
pleaſed both parties, that MILITARY 'TRIBUNES ſhould be 
created with conſular power, promiſcuouſly, from the patri- 
cians and plebeians, but that no change ſhould be made in the 
election of conſuls “, Liv. iv. 7. Three military tribunes only 
were at firſt created; and the people, ſatisfied with having 
obtained a freedom of election, choſe them all from among the 
patricians, Liv. ib., Dionyſ. xi. 61. The) were, however, ſoon 
obliged to reſign their office, on account of ſome alleged 
informality in taking the omens at their election. An interrex 
was then appointed by the ſenate, as uſual, who held an aſſembly 
for ſubſtituting conſuls in their room. For upwards of ſeventy - 
years, ſometimes conſuls were created, and ſometimes military 
ttibunes, as the influence of the patricians or plebeians pre- 
valed. The number of military tribunes choſen was different at 
different times, They were ſo named, becauſe the chief com- 
manders of the legion called military tribunes, were uſually the | 
molt reſpectable plebeians. „% rag 

In the year of the city 312, two new magiſtrates were inſti- 
tuted, called CENSORS, to take an account of the number of 
the citizens, and the value of their fortunes, the conſuls, by 
TO NO wars, not having leiſure for that buſineſs, 
Lib. . 8. „ „ | 

A. u. 315. In the time of a famine, Sp. MALIUS, a wealthy 
man, of the equeſtrian order, having purchaſed corn, from. 


* Dionyſius ſays it was ordained that fix military tribunes ſhould be 5 5 
three rom each ordery xi. 60, tary —_ oy annually created, 
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ſovereignty... 


turbed by internal diſſentions. 


when CAMILLUS, being created dictator, inſpired them 


booty to Apollo of Delphi, in conſequence of which a golden 
in the field, he laid ſiege to their chief city, Talerii. 


families to the charge of one. The tutor of the children of 
the chief men at Falerii uſed, in time of peace, to carry his 
pupils to amuſe and exerciſe themſelves before the town; and 


to decoy them into the camp of the Romans. Being brought 
to the prætorium or general's tent, he told Camillus, that by 
delivering theſe boys into his power, he in fact put him in 


him to be ſtript, and his hands bound behind his back. Then 
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various places, diſtributed it among the people gratis; whenee, | 
and from other circumſtances, he was ſuſpected of aiming at 


__ CINCINNATUS was a ſecond time made dictator to check 
his deſigns. Serviliut Ahala, maſter of horſe, being ſent by 
the dictator to ſummon Mcxzlius before him ” upon his refuſal 
flew him with his own hand. His houſe was levelled to the 

ground, hence called Agquinaiiun, Liv. iv. 13.—16, {| 
Tbe Romans continued their wars with the Zqui and Polſci, 


the Fidenates and Pejentes, being at the fame time often dif- 


A. u. 350. The Romans laid ſiege to VEJL, the moſt opulent 
City of Etruria, which' laſted for ten years. During this ſiege, 
for the firſt time, the Roman army kept the field all winter in 
rents or wooden barracks, covered with hides, Liv. v, 2, Pay 
alſo was granted to the cavalry, I. 7: as it had been ſome 
years before to the foot-ſoldiers, Liv. iv. 59. Formerly both 
ſerved at their own expence, Ibid,  _ _ ky 
After Vi had been beſieged above nine years, the Romans, 
alarmed by the bad ſucceſs of two of their generals againſt.the 
Faliſci and Capenates, were on the point of raiſing the ſiege, 


with freſh. courage. Having defeated the Faliſci and Capenater, 
he urged the ſiege of Veji with the greateſt vigour, and at laſt, 
by carrying a mine into the enemy's citadel, took the city, a, u. 
360, Liv. v. 19.—24. Camillus vowed the tenth part of the 


cup was ſent as a preſent to that god, I. 25. 8 
Two years after, Camillus, being made one of the military 

tribunes, was ſent againſt the Faliſci. Having defeated them 
It was cuſtomary among the Faliſci to employ the ſame per- 


ſon as the inſtructor and companion of their children, and, 
after the manner of the Greeks, to entruſt the boys of ſeveral 


continuing the ſame practice during the ſiege, he found means 


poſſeſſion of the city. Camillus, deteſting ſuch villany, ordered 


delivering a rod to each of the boys, he bid them beat their 
c | 9 „ > hetraycr 
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betrayer back to the city. This generoſity ſo affected the 
Taliſci, that they voluntarily ſurrendered their City to Camillus, 
Liu. v. 27. K X20 5 ; Bs „ 
As Veji was preferable to Rome in ſituation and fertility of 
oil, a law was propoſed by Sicinius, a tribune of the commons, 
about removing thither, 75. 24. This law being keenly oppoſed 
by the patricians, and particularly by Camillus, was rejected; 
only, however, by a majority of one tribe, Jþ. 30. But, to 
gratify the people, the lands of Veji were divided among them, 
ſeven acres to each man, 15. Ta 5 
Soon after, Camillus, being accuſed by the tribunes of having 


— 


applied to his own uſe part of the plunder of Ji, and per- 


ceiving that he ſhould be condemned, went into voluntary 
exile z having prayed to the gods, that if he ſuffered that injury 
unjuſtly, they would make his ungrateful country ſoon feel the 
loſs of him, 1b, 32 hs, | | 


\ 


After the expulſion .of Camillus, ambaſſadors came from 
Cluſium, begging. aſſiſtance againſt the GAULS, by whom 
they were then attacked. Several tribes of that nation had, at 
different times, croſſed the Alps, attracted, it is ſaid, by the 
delicious taſte of the wines in Italy, and had occupied the 
northern parts of that country. The tribe which had come 
laſt, and then beſieged Cluſium, was called Galli Senùnues, under 


the conduct of BRENNUS. 
The ſenate ſent an embaſſy of three young patricians, all of 


the Fabian family, to requeſt of the Gauls, that they would 


not, without provocation, make war on the allies of the Roman 
people. The Gauls ſaid, that they would deſiſt from their 


attack, if the people of Cluſium would give up to them a part 


of their territory, which they might eaſily do, as they had 
more land than they could occupy. When the Roman am- 
baſſadors aſked, What right the Gauls had in Etruria ? the 
anſwered fiercely, 4 That they carried their right in their arms. 


This haughty reply made the Roman ambaſſadors give up all 


hopes of negotiating a peace. They therefore returned to 


Cluſium, highly incenſed. They even had the. imprudence to 


join the C/ufini in a ſally againſt the enemy; and one of the 


Fabii, advancing before the ranks, ſlew a leader of the Gauls: 


Whereupon Brennus ſounded a retreat; and the Gauls, drop- 
ping their reſentment againſt the-Cluſni, now only menaced 


— 


vengeance againſt the Romans. They firſt, however, ſent 5 


ambaſſadors to demand, that the Fabi, for having violated the 
lay of nations, ſhould be given up to-them. TR 
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Fuſed, they marched towards Rome. A battle was fought at 
the conflux of the river Allia with the Tiber, on the 18th day + 
of July, 2. u. 363. The N the miſconduct of 

Faker, were ſoon completely defeated. © The greateſt 
number of them fled to Veſi; a part retreated to Rome, and 
took poſſeſſion of the Capitol. The prieſts and Veſtal Virgins, 
carrying the ſacred things, fled to Cære, Liv. v. 40. vii, 20. 
The multitude of citizens fled, ſome one way and ſome another. 
The old ſenators remained in the city, determined not to ſurvive 


the deſtruction of their country. 


The Gails, ſurpriſed at the facility of their victory, ad- 


vanced ſlowly towards the city, and reached it a little before ſun- 


ſet. Being informed by their ſcouts that the gates were open, 


and therefore ſuſpecting ſnares, they pafled the night before 
the walls. Next. day having entered the city at the Colline 
gate, they found the {treets empty; the houſes of the poor 


thut, and thoſe of the chief men open. They faw the aged 


ſenators fitting in the veſtibules of their houſes, dreſſed each in 
the robes of thoſe offices which they had borne, and fitting in 
their curule chairs. The Gauls were ſtruck with awe at their 
majeſtic appearance, enk ſays Livy, fo many divinities, 
v. 41. and gazed at them as if they had been images; when 
Papirius, one of the ſenators, offended at a Gaul for ſtroaking 
his beard, which all the Romans then wore long, ſtruck him 
with his ivory ſtaff on the head: Whereupon the Gaul inſtantly 
flew him; and, as if upon that ſignal, all the reſt were killed 


in their feats. Then the houſes of the city were plundered 


and ſet on fire. After ravaging the place for ſeveral days, the 


Gauls attempted to force the Capitol; but being repulſed with 


great loſs, they gave up all hopes of taking it by affault, and 


therefore prepared to blockade it. Having improvidently burnt 


the corn which was in the city, they were obliged to ſend out 


part of the army to procure proviſions, by pillaging the neigh- 


bouring ſtates. It happened that thoſe plunderers directed 
their courſe to Ardea, where Camillus lived in exile. He having 


perſuaded the Ardeates to take up arms to repel thoſe invaders, 
- attacked the camp of the Gauls in the night-time, and diſperſed 


them with great ſlaughter. The Romans at Veji, under the 
eonduct of Cædiciut, a centurion, in like manner cut to pieces 
the Tuſcans, who were plundering in that quarter, and in- 


Thie day (xv. Kal, Sr, vel Ag.] was "called DIES ALLIENSIS, and ever 
after reckoned an unlucky day, { Dies ater, religigſus vel infauſtus 


' 


3 omnis humani di- 

 tinigue Juris expers, Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 91. Inſigniti rei nulli public? privatimque 22775 
Liv., vi. x. On che ſame day alſo the Fabi had been lain at Cremer a, 16. (Sce p. Hp 
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tended to attack Yeji. itſelf. In eonſequence of this ſucceſs, 
not only the courage, but alſo the number of the Romans at 
Veji daily increaſed; and they now only wanted a head to 
direct them. It was unanimouſly reſolved to ſend for Camillus 
from Ardea: But firſt it was neceſſary. to conſult the ſenate 
and people at Rome; and this could not be done without 
great danger. Pontius Cominius, however, a brave young man, 
having ſwum down the Tiber, on the bark of a tree, to the 
foot of the Capitol, climbed up the rock on that fide, unobſeryed 
by the enemy; and having obtained a decree of the Tenate, 
and an order of the people, that Camillus ſhould; be recalled 
from exile and appointed dictator, he returned to Veji the fame 
way he came. Camillus being fent ny, from Ardea, took upon 
at Veji. „ 


"FE... £ 


Rome, and 


In the mean time the citadel of Rome, and the Capitol, was / 
near being taken. For the Gauls, having diſcovered a practi- 
cable aſcent, in a clear night got up to the 1 in ſuch ſilence, 
that, they not only eſcaped the notice of the centinels, but 
alſo of the dogs Some geeſe, ſacred to Juno, which had been 
preſerved in the greateſt famine, by their, cackling, awakened 
M. MANLIUS, a brave warrior, who had been conſul three 
years before. He having quickly ſnatched his arms, and rouſing 
the reſt, tumbled down the Gaul who had firſt got up, and 
the reſt of the garriſon flocking to his aſſiſtance, ſoon cleared 
te citadel of the enemy. 

The Romans had now been blockaded in the Capitol near 
leren months. Both parties began to be diſtreſſed with fa- 
mine; the Gauls alſo with the plague. The latter knowing N 
the wretched condition of the beſieged for want of food, urge 
tem to ſurrender. But the Romans, to convince them of the 
contrary, are ſaid to have thrown in many places loayes of 
bread on the advanced guards of the enemy, Liv. v. 4.3 Ovid. 
Foft. vi. 391. At laſt a treaty. was made, that the Gauls 


ſhould raiſe the ſiege and depart upon receiving 1000 pound 


weight of gold. In weighing the gold, for there was then no 
coined gold, Brennus is ſaid to have uſed unjuſt weights; and, 
when the Romans complained, to have thrown his {word into 
the ſcale, ſaying, that the vanquiſhed muſt put up awith every 
thing (VE vicris Essk). In the mean time, Camillus havin 

amved with his army, came in during the altercation about 
the weight of the gold; and having ordered it to be removed, 
ud the Gauls prepare for battle. The Romans were yidtotious 

n their turn, and- with equal facility, in two different engage= 
ments. The laughter was ſo great that there was hardly _ | 
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of the Guts left to carry home the news of their defeat. Cal 
millus returned into the city in triumph. The ſoldiers, in 
their ſongs, celebrated him as a ſecond Romulus and founder 


of his country. The tribunes again renewed their propoſal of 
removing to Veji ; but the people were prevented from em. 
bracing it by the perſuaſion of Camillus, chiefly from motives 


of religion, that they might not deſert their temples and 


- ſacred rites. Their wavering opinion is ſaid to have been de- 


termined by the caſual expreſſion of a centurion ; who, hap- 
pening to paſs through the Forum at the time, with ſome 
guards ſaid, Enfign, fix your flandard, we' fhall beſt ay bere. 


Upon which all the ſenate cried out, that they accepted the 


omen, and the people ſtanding round approved it. The re- 


bduilding of the city was inſtantly begun, and the work pro- 


ceeded with ſuch alacrity that it was finiſhed in one year. 
After the city was rebuilt, a. u. 365. b. C. 387: the neigh- | 


N Nth the Ægqui and Volſci, the Hernici, the Tuſcans 


and Sabines, . reſumed their hoſtilities z but they were all con- 
uered, chiefly by the conduct and valour of Camillus. 'The | 
olſci, after having carried on war for many years againſt the 
Romans, ſurrendered. Livy varies with reſpect to the length 
of time, i. 53. and vi. 2. and is at a loſs to account for the 
Frequency 9 their wars , Ib. 12 


MANLIUS, the preſerver of the Capitol, being ſuſpecded 


from his uncommon kindneſs to the plebeians, 7b. 11. of aiming 
at regal power, was condemned, and thrown from the Tarpeian 


rock ; and his houſe in the Capitol, which had been given him 
by the public as a reward for his valour, was levelled with the 
ground, B. 20. es 

A. u. 387 or 388. L. SEXTIUS, after great conteſts, was 
firſt made conſul from among the plebeians, Liv. vii. 1. This 
important change in the Roman government is ſaid to have 
originated from a trifling cauſe. M. Fabiut Ambuſtus, a noble- 


man, had two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 


Sulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, a 
lebeian. While the latter was one day viſiting her filter, the 
ictor of Sulpicius, who was then military tribune, happened 

to ſtrike the door with his rod, as was'ufual when that maęiſ- 

trate returned home from the Forum; The younger Fabia, 


unacquainted with that cuſtom, was frightened at the noiſe, 


which made her fiſter laugh, and expreſs ſurpriſe at her 
ignorance. 'This ſtung her to the quick; and upon her return 
® The Volſci are ſaid, a. u. 292, to have been almaſt extinguiſhed, ( Volſun none! 


2ene delctum oft, ) Liv. ui, 8. and yevin three years after threaten war, Ib, 22. 
| 5 home 
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home ſhe could not conceal het uneafineſs,” Her father feeing 
her dejected, aſked her if all was well; but ſhe at firſt would 
not give a ditect anſwer: and it was with difficulty he at laſt 
drew from her a confeſſion, that ſhe was chagrined at being 
connected with a, man who could not enjoy the ſame honours 
with her fiſter's huſband. For although it had been ordained 
by law, that the military tribunes ſhould be created promiſ- 
' enoully from the patricians and plebeians, Liv. iy. 6. yet for 
forty-four years after their firſt inſtitution, a. u. 311. to a. u. 355. 
no one plebeian had been created, Liv. v. 12. vi. 37. and very 
- few afterwards, Lib. v. 13. 18. vi. 30. Ambuſtus, therefore, 
conſoled his daughter with aſſurances, that. ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee 
the ſame honours: at her own houſe which ſhe faw at her 
fſter's. To effect this, he concerted meaſures with his fon- 
in- law, and one I. Sextius, a ſpirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to encitle him to the higheſt 
6⅛»̃ noel th rn eo on See ee” 
 Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
Liv, vi. 35. got themſelves continued in that office for ten 
years, Bid. 42. 3 for five years they ſuffered no curule magiſ- 
trates to be created, 73. 35. and at laſt prevailed to get one of 
the conſuls created from among the plebeians, . 42. 
The fame year that Sextins was made conſul, a new ma- 
viſtrate was created to adminiſter juſtice, called PRATOR, 
and two additional ZXdiles, called CURULE ZDILES, be- 
cauſe' they had a right of fitting in public on a curule chair, 
a kind of ſeat adorned with ivory, which the other Zdiles, 
had not, Liv. vi. 42. vii. 1. This year died the great Ca- 
WE WT , nr no An 
A. u. 391. Stage-plays were firſt introduced at Rome, on 
occalion of a peſtience, to appeaſe the divine wrath, Liu. vii. 2. 
From the ſame motive of ſuperſtition in that age, a dictator uſed, | 
lometimes'to be created merely to fix a nail in the poſt of the 
temple of Jupiter. L. MANLIUS being created for this pur- 
poſe, defired alſo to carry on war againſt the Hernici, and 
vith that view levied an army with great rigour, whence he got 
the firname of IMPERIOSUs. | „ 5 
Manlius being odious to the people on this account, after 
reſigning his office, was accuſed by Pomponiur, a tribune; 
cho, to enforce his charge, expatiated on the cruelty of Man- 
us to his ſon 3 whom, the tribune alledged, on account of a 
defect in ſpeech and flowneſs of genius, his father had baniſhed 
from the city, and obliged him to work in the country like a 
Lars. Young MANLIUS being informed of this, came = 
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4 challenged the braveſt of the Romans to ſingle combat. T. . 
* MANLIUS alone, who freed his father from the proſecu- 
N tion of the tribune, had the boldneſs to accept the challenge, 

but not without having firſt received permiſſion from his com- N 


{ | mander, They both advanced into an open ſpace between the 
1 : two armies. . To all appearance the combat was very unequal 
but Manlius made up by art what he wanted in ſtrength, 150 

t 
| eſt 


ſoon laid proſtrate his mighty antagoniſt. Diſregarding 
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jeſt of his ſpoils, he vals took a golden collar or chain farguit) 
from off his neck, and put it on his own, whence he got the 
frame of TORQUATUS, which deſcended to his altert). 
The Gauls were ſo affected with the iſſue of this combat that 
they decamped in the night-time, Liv. vii. 10. 
The Gauls returned the two following years, and were 
both times defeated, the ſecond time with great ſlaughter, 
= years after, B. 23. 25. when another Gaul of gigantic 
{ature challenged any one of the whole Roman army to fight 
tim, M. VALERIUS, a young man, and a legionary tribune, 
bing firſt, aſked the conſul's leave, went out againſt him, and 
led him, by the aſſiſtance of a raven, as it is ſaid, which, 
jerching on the helmet of Valerius, ſtruck the Gaul in the face 
with his beak and . claws, and when he fell, flew out of fight 
towards the eaſt. Hence Valerius was firnamed CORVUS, 
and his poſterity. CORVINI, Liv. vii. 26. The Romans 
immediately engaged in battle with the Gauls, and entirely 
deſeated them, 1b. Nee es „ 
la the year of the city 399, the whole 'Tuſcan nation com- 
bined againſt Rome. But C. MARCIUS RUTILUS, being 
created dictator to oppoſe them, took their camp by a ſudden 
attack, made 8000 of them priſoners, and diſperſed the reſt. 
He was the firſt plebeian raiſed to the office of dictator, to the 
great offence of the ſenators, who therefore refuſed him a 
tiumph ; but he obtained that honour by the order of the 
yople, , ir. 2 „„ 
A. u. 411. The Romans firſt engaged in war with the 
damnites, the braveſt nation in Italy; which war was carried 
on for many years with various ſucceſs, and with the greateſt 
lWgour on both ſides, Liv. vii. 29. &c. The cauſe, or rather 
pretext, for hoſtilities on the fide of the Romans, was to aſſiſt 
the people of Capua againſt the Samnites, by whom they were 
attacked, FVV | 85 
When the Romans at firſt heſitated about granting their 
requeſt, the ambaſſadors of Capua, according to their inftruc- 
bons, gave up themſelves and their city into the power of the 
n N that if they would not alliſt them as allies, they 
might defend them as ſuhjecc g -* | 
* Ex 8 8 e | 
no att ufd this: Romans more Vucceſsfully extend their empire than by 
fonenting diſcbtdfachung rao Lo Rap . | 
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Romans, under the command of Yalerivs Corvus the conſul, 
had the advantage, but with the loſs of a great many men, 
B. 33. The glory of this victory . e being tarniſhed by 
2 dreadful diſaſter. For Cornelius, the other conſul, had un. 
_ warily led his army into a defile, where they muſt have all been 
captured by the Samnites, had they not been extricated by the 
wonderful conduct and valour of DECIUS, a legionary tribune, 
B. 34. on which account he was loaded with fingular honours, 
37. The Samnites were vanquiſhed in two other engagements, 
Being aſked why they fired, they are reported to have ſaid, 

hat. the eyes of the Romans ſeemed to them to be on fire, 
and that they could not endure the ferocity of their looks *, 


B. 33. F 2 es Es | ; 8 
| 15. fame of theſe victories fpread even beyond ſeas, and 
the Carthaginians ſent to congratulate the Romans on their 
ſucceſs, Liv. vii. 38. The Roman army which wintered at 
Capua, corrupted 7 the luxuries of the place, ſecretly formed 
deſigns of taking that city from the Campani, as the Campani 
had done from its former inhabitants, Liv. iv. 37. but they 
were prevented by Marcius Rutilus the conſul, Bl. vii. 38, and 2 
mutiny, which enſued, was ſuppreſſed by the prudent manage- 

ment of Valerius Corvus the dictator, B. 40. The Samnites 

ſued for peace, which was granted them, Liv. viii. 2. 
The Latins, having formed a league with the Sidicin and 
| Campani, demanded, that as they bore equal burdens, they 
' ſhould enjoy equal privileges with the Romans; that half of 
the ſenate, and one of the conſuls, ſhould be choſen from 
them, Liv. viii. 5. This requeſt being rejected with diſdain, 
both Gdes had recourſe to arms. It was like a war between 
citizens, Both nations uſed the ſame armour and the ſame 
manner of fighting. The Romans proved victoribus, chiefly 
by the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline,” which, on this occaſion, 
they carried to the greateſt rigour, B. 6. T. MANLIUS, the 
conſul, ordered his own ſon to be beheaded for having fought 
contrary to orders, although victorious, having lain, in ſingle 


combat, an officer of the enemy who challenged him, 16. 7. 


f ö | 5 25 „e 

_ * Strabo mentions a law among the Sarnnites, contrived as/in incentive to'cournge; 
that parents were not allowed to diſpoſe of their daughters towhomAhey-pleaſed, an 
that ten of the nobleſt virgins and young men were annually lecke; that who = 
accounted the braveſt of che tee, was permitted firſt to chuſe.whictrof.the virgin.08 
» then the ſecond, and fo on. If any one of theſe afterwards: failed in coprabes 

e was deprived.of the object of bis choice thus honourably cHnferteds.;$1746. u. 35% 
A fimilar cuſtom prevailed among the Tapyriis 'A gation near the Caſpian ſeas 
Ih. xi. p. 520. Fenn: 1 
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h the firſt battle with the Latins, DECIUS,” one of the conſuls, 
| ſeeing the wing which he commanded giving way, ſolemnly 
devoted himſelf to death for the. army. The circumſtances 
Manlius, the ſurviving.conſul, having gained a complete victory, 


youth execrated him for his cruelty to his ſon, BB. 12. 


55 ſtates variouſly, as they deſerved, B. 14. The ſhips of the 
8. people of Antium were partly burnt, and part of them brought 
d, to Rome. With their beaks, the tribunal in the Forum, 
ez whence orators uſed to declaim, was adorned, hence called 
8 | | 


% 


RosTRA, 1bid. | ; a + 
A. u. 423. A great many men are ſaid to have been poiſoned 
by their wives; on which account a number of the guilty were 


eir puniſhed, Liv. viii. 18. Bo „C 
at The Samnites, having made a league with the Yeftini, Mari, 
ed and Pelignt, alſo with the Lucan: and  Appili, whom the 


Txentines had artfully detached from the alliance of Rome, 


hey J. 27. again took up arms, a. u. 429. To oppoſe this ſtrong 
d 2 anion. 1. PAPIRIUS, called Curso, from his — 5 
ge- Liv. ix, 16. was made dictator, who named M. FABIUS 

tes MAXIMUS, maſter of horſe, Liv. viii. 29. The forces of the 


r peace, which was refuſed them, B. 39. „ 
Next year the conſuls, T. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Poft- 
lumiut, with both their armies, were led into a dangerous defile, 


general of the Samnites; where they were ſo blocked up, that 
it was impoſſible for them to extricate themſelves. The 


ame damnite General, thus having the Romans in his power, at the 
iefly queſt of his officers, ſent to Herennius Pontius, his father, to 
hong ik what he ſhould do? He returned for anſwer, that the Ro- 
, the mans ſhould be all let go unhurt, as ſoon as poſſible. When 
ught this advice was rejected, and the ſame meſſenger ſent back to 
** conſult him again, he gave it as his opinion, that they ſhould 


be all killed to a man. Pontius, perplexed by this contrariety 
f opinion, ſent for his father to the camp to give his reaſons. 
4 council of war being called, the old man ſaid, that by 


, but | 
0 3 the firſt advice, which he thought the beſt, they 
Gar, would eſtabliſh perpetual peace and friendſhip with the Roman 
— Kople; by the other plan, they would ſo weaken the Roman ' 
an 


late, that it would not for ages recover its former ſtrength. 


and effects of this devotion are deſcribed, Liv. viii. 9. & 10. 
| tory 

returned in triumph. But he was met only by the aged, the 

All Latium being ſubdued, the Romans treated the different 


_ were vanquiſhed with great ſlaughter, and the Samnites 
ved fo 9. 


called Fogca Cavpixz, by the art of CAIUS PONTIUS, . 


TE SPE FEE 


He concluded with ſaying, that there was no medium; and 
was carried home from the canip. 

In the mean time the Romans, having made many fruitlefy . 
efforts to force their way out, were obliged to ſubmit to what 
terms the Samnites choſe to preſeribe. Pontius embraced 

neither of his father's: opinions, but followed a middle courſe, 
He demanded; that the Romans ſhould deliver up their arms, 
and ſhould all paſs under the yoke; each with a fingle garment; 
that all the places taken from the Samnites ſhould be reſtored, 
and that 600 Roman eguites ſhould be given as hoſtages for the 
performance. "Theſe terms, although highly ignominious, were 
accepted. The emotions which this misfortune excited in the 
Romans, can be more eaſily conceived than deſcribed, 

After the return of the army, the ſenate was conſulted by 
the ſucceeding conſuls Publilius and Papirius concerning the 
peace of Caudium. Spurius Poſthumius, one of the former 
conſuls, being firſt aſked his opinion, ſaid, that as the con- 
vention pon was made without the conſent of the ſenate or 
people, the Roman people was not bound by it; and propoſed 
that he and his colleague, their lieutenants, quæſtors, and 
legionary tribunes, who had figned the treaty, B. 5. ſhould be 
given up to the enemy, and thus free the people from the 
religious obligation by which they had bound them, Ib. 8. 
This propoſal was adopted, and a decree. of the ſenate made 
according to it. N 5 | 
The two conſuls of the former year therefore, with the reſt 
who had ſigned the treaty, were delivered to the feciales to be 
conducted to Caudium. When they came to the gate of that 
city, the feciales, having ſtripped them, and bound their hands 
behind their backs, brought them to the tribunal of Pontius; 
and 4, Cornelius Arvina, the chief fecialis, formally ſurrendered 
them to the Samnites. But Pontius, conſidering this as a mean | 
ſubterfuge to elude the performance of a treaty, ordered them 
to be looſed, that they might go where they pleaſet. 
The Samnites, now too eee e their not having 
followed the wiſe counſel of Herennius. They, however, 
prepared for their defence. But the Romans fought with ſo 
great fury that nothing could withſtand them. The Samnites, 
being defeated. by the two conſuls, fled to Luceria, where | 
Papirius forced them to ſubmit to the ſame ignominious terms 
which they had impoſed on the Romans, Some authors ſay, 
that Pontius was among thoſe who were made to paſs under 
the yoke, . Here the 600 eguites, who had been given as hol. 
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covered, BB. 15. 


the conſul, 


apes, and all the arms and ſpoils taken at Caudium, were re- 
A. u. 434. About this time ALEXANDER the Great over- 
turned the empire of the Perſians, and eſtabliſhed that of the 
Macedonians in Aſia. Had he come into Italy, and contended 
with the Romans under the flluſtrious commanders above 
mentioned, Livy thinks he would not have met with the ſame 
ſucceſs, P. 17.— 20. 3 ET 

A, u. 442. APPIUS CLAUDIUS, the cenfor, firft brought 


an aquæduct to Rome, and paved the road to Capua, called 


from him the Appian way. This Appius, having afterwards loft 
his fight, was ſirnamed Cxcus, Liv. ix. 2900 
The war againſt the Samnites ſtill continued, to which was 
added that againſt the Tuſcans, B. 32. againſt the Ausdnet, 25. 
the Umbri, 41. the Hernici, 43. and the Æqui, 45, But the 
armies of theſe nations were all ſucceſhyely vanquiſhed, Liv. ix, 
39. 41. 43. X. 12. 19, 20. | e SY 


. 


A. u. 444. The conſuL FABIUS, having peuetrated 0 | 


the Ciminian foreſt in Etruria, either took or flew 60,000 of 
Tuan, C101 26 86 Ih ns OT | 

A. u. 457. The confuls DECIUS and FABIVUS fought 
againſt the joint 3 of the Gauls and Samnites. Decius, 
who was oppoſed to the Gauls, ſeeing his ſoldiers giving way, 
in imitation of his father, devoted himſelf for his army, Liv. x. 


28. This act was ſuppoſed to engage the gods on the fide of 
the devoted general. The Romans, therefore, renewed the . 


boht with redoubled vigour, and Fabius gained a complete 
victory, 1b. 29. The body of Decius was next day found 
under a heap of ſlaughtered Gauls, and his funeral celebrated 
with all military honour, © IB. Fs 11 


A. u. 459. Papirius gained another triumph over the Sam- 


nites, P. 46. But the following year, Q Fabius Maximus 
Curget, the conſul, the ſon of Q. Fabius juſt now mentiened, 
having raſhly attacked the Samnites, was defeated by them 
vith great loſs, and nothing but the approach of night ſaved 
is army from ruin. On which account the ſenate would 
have removed him from the command of the heh but this 


affront was 1 by the interceſſion of his father, who 
offered to a 


l as his ſon's lieutenant, He did fo, and by his 
advice and aſſiſtance the conſul gained a fignal victory; 20,000 


of the enemy were flain, and 4000 made ciptives, together 
with their brave general Pontius, who was led in triumph b 
and then ungenerouſly beheaded, Liv, pit, xi. 


Val. Max, v. 7. I.; Plutarch. in Fab. Cunctator. ou 
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236 Hifory of the Roman 


; The Romans, being afflited by a i brou ht Þ 
Rome the image of Zſculapius, from Epidaurus, and bat be 
him a temple in the iſland in the Tiber, Val. Max. i. 8. 2.; 


Ovid. Met. XV. 723. 


In the year of the city 463, the conſul CURIUS DEN 


TATVUS. being ſent againſt the Samnites, proſecuted the war 
with ſo great ſucceſs that he forced them. to ſue for peace, 
which was granted them; and thus the war with that people 


was for ſome time terminated, after it had laſted fifty-two 
| 2 Eutropius ſays forty-nine, 1i- 9. It is ſuppoſed that the 


nate left to Curius to ſettle the articles of the treaty. 


When the ambaſſadors of the Samnites came to procure fa- 


yourable terms from Curius, they found him fitting by the fire 
on a ruſtic ſeat, dreſſing a few pot-herbs or roots for his ſupper, 
ſays that he was taking ſupper in a wooden diſh, iv. 3. 5. 
n the Samnites offered him a large ſum of gold, he aid, 
Youu fee from this, that I do not ant money: I had rather command 
thoſe-who poſſeſs riches, than be rich myſelf, Cic. Sen. 16, Plutarch. 
in Catone Cenſor. Curius triumphed twice in the ſame magiſtracy, 
over the Saranites and Sabines, Liv. epit. xi. He extended the 
empire of Rome all the way to the Hadriatic ſea. 
A. u. 466. The plebeians being opprefſed on account of 
debt, made a ſeceſſion to the Janiculum, whence they were 
brought back by Hortenſius the dictator, who died in that office, 
Liv. ib. 5 | ; 25 3 f | 
- Arrettium being beſieged by the Gall: Senones, begged aſſiſtance 
from the Romans, who ſent ambaſſadors to deſire that the Gauls 
would deſiſt from their attack. The Gauls, provoked at this 


+ Plin. xix. 5 J. 26.3 Juvenal. xi. 70. Valerius Maximus only 


interference, killed the ambaſſadors, and cut to pieces the army 


ſent againſt them, with its commander Cæcilius the prætor, 
Liv. epit. xi1. But dreadful vengeance was ſoon after inflicted 


on them for this crime by Curius Dentatus, who reduced their 


country almoſt to a deſert, Polyb. ii. 19. but others give 2 
different account of this matter. "The Bojis-and Etrurians were 
vanquiſhed by Dolobella, B. 20. and Flor. i. 13% 


The Romans having now ſubdued the greateſt part of Italy, 
were about to contend, for the firſt time, with a foreign enemy- 
The people of Tarentum had plundered ſome ſhips of the 

3 on their coaſts, and had 
lain their commander; they had alſo inſulted the ambaſſadors 
ſent to demand redreſs for this injury; on which account war 

was declared againſt them. Unable to make reſiſtance 4 
themſelves, they ſought aſſiſtance from PYRRHUS pte 
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j 


* 
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Epire. This prince was deſcended, b the father's fide, from 


chile, Payſon. i. 11. by the mother's, from Hercules, and 
bitious of equalling in the weſt, the . couſin 
Alexander in the eaft, he readily complied with the requeſt 
of the Tarentines; and immediately diſpatched a body of 3006 
men to their relief, under the command of .CINEAS, his 
favourite general, who was. as much diſtinguiſhed” for his 
eloquence. as for his {kill in war, having ſtudied under De- 
moſthenes. To him the king entruſted his moſt important 
negotiations, and uſed to ſay, that he had taken more towns by 
- the words of Cineas than by his own arms. 

Pyrrhus himſelf ſoon followed with 20,000 foot, 3000 
horſe, 2000 archers, 500 \ lingers, and 20 elephants. His 


poſſeſſed all the accompliſhments of an able commander. Am- 


fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, and his own ſhip in great 


danger, he threw himſelf into the ſea and ſwam on ſhore. 
Having collected about 2000 of his troops, he advanced to- 
wards Tarentum, where he was received by Cineas, and ſoon 
aſter joined by the greateſt part of his army. He found the 
Tarentines ſunk in luxury and effeminacy ; but he ſoon obliged 
the youth to change their manners, to drop their frivolous 
amuſements, and apply to the exerciſes of war. 'This"'was 
exacted with ſo great rigour that many of them left the-city. 
The Tarentines now repented their having ſought 511 


:ſiſtance, and found that they had got a maſter inſtead © 


The Romans, in the mean time, were making the moſt vi- 
gorous preparations for war. INUS the conſul was 


laysPyrrhus, we ſball become maſters of Italy, then of Sicily and Africa; in ſhore eve 
3 ; _ 1 wc . then Je fays Cineas, 7 

my friend, anſwers the king, we ſhall live at our ce, fegps and be —_ 

words affe 


1 Pyrrhus, when conſulting the Oracle of Delphi about the event of the war, 
ide. Ro : 


5 10 „ Romanot wincere peſſe, was the, fiction of the poet /Ennius, Cc, 
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enemy. Upon this Pyrrhus, having led out his forces, en- 
camped over againſt Lævinus. Obſerving the order of the Ro- 
man encampment, he ſaid to one of his friends, that it was not 
like that of barbarians, for ſo the Greeks called all other nations 
except their own. The Romans, © perceiving that Pyrrhus 
declined battle, croſſed the river and attacked him. They 
were, however, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, defeated, chiefly , 
by the terror of the elephants, which animals they had never 
before ſeen, and by the valour of the 'Theffalian cavalry. Plutarch 
ſays that each army gave way ſeven times, and as often rallied 
again. The number of flain on both ſides was great, and 
nearly equal. Pyrrhus, being congratulated on his victory, 
ſaid, Such another victory will oblige us to return to Epire. Ob- 
ſerving that the Romans had all fallen with their faces towards 
the enemy, he is ſaid to have exclaimed, How eafily with ſuch 
foldiers could I conquer the world! © „ 
Alfter the battle Pyrrhus got poſſeſſion of the Roman camp, 
and in a ſhort time was joined by the auxiliaries of the Lucani, 
Samnites, and Bruttii, Hearing that the Romans had col- I 
lected another army to oppoſe him, he ſaid, © that he had todo 
. with the Lernzan hydra, whoſe heads being cut off, others 
ce grew up in their ſtead in greater number.” This undaunted 
ſpirit of the Romans induced Pyrrhus to ſend Cineas to Rome | 
with propoſals of peace, and preſents for the leading men and 
their wives. His preſents were rejected; but fb perſuaſire 
as the eloquence of Cineas, that a majority of the ſenators 
ſeemed inclined to peace, APPIUS CLAUDIUS, who, on 
account of his age and loſs of fight, had long withdrawn himſelf 
from all concerns in public affairs, being informed of this, on 
the day when the matter was to be debated, ordered himſelf 
to be carried in a couch to the ſenate-houſe, and ſpoke with 
ſuch energy, that a decree was paſſed agreeably to his opinion, 
ie That the Romans would never make peace with Pyrrhus, tl 
„ 8 = 
.  Cineas, upon his return, being afked what he thought of 
the Roman. ſenate, ſaid, - * That it appeared to him to be an 
es afemby of kings.” (Ex regibus conflare dixit, Liv. . 17. 
...,Soan after the Romans ſent an 'embaſly to Byrrhus about an 
exchange of priſoners, The chief man of this embaſly was 
| 'FABRICIUS, The king, informed of his influence at Rome, 
and of his poverty, tried"to gain him by gold, but in Vain. 
Next day, to alarm him, knowing that he had never ſeen an 
elephant, he ordered one of the largeſt to be concealed behind 


_ ſome hangings 3 and while they were converſing 3 
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ypon a fignal given, the hangings were ſuddenly withdrawn, 


and the elephant with its proboſcis extended over the head of 


Fabricius, uttered a hideous noiſe, But Fabricius, calmly 
turning about, and ſmiling, ſaid, 4 Your great beaft has made 


« no more impreſſion on me to-day than your gold did yefterday.” 


Pyrrhus, admiring this magnanimity, permitted ſuch of the 


captives as Choſe to go to ſee their relations at Rome, and 


celebrate the feaſts of Saturn, on the ſingle parole of Fabricius, 
that if peace was not concluded they ſhould return. Accord- 


ingly the ſenate ſent them all back after the feſtival was over, 


and decreed, that if any one ſtaid he ſhould be put to death. 
Whilſt Lzvinus oppoſed Pyrrhus in Lucania, Tr, Corunca- 
niue, the other conſul, triumphed over the Etrurians. Swulpicius 
and Decius Mus, the conſuls of the next year, a. u. 474, 
fought an obſtinate engagement with Pyrrhus near A/cilum, a 
city of Apulia, in which about 15,000 men are ſaid to have 
fallen on each fide. Night put an end to the combat, and both 


parties retired without renewing it. This Decius is ſaid by 


Cicero to have devoted - himſelf to death for his army, as his 


father and grandfather had done, Tic. Q. i. 37.3 Fin. ii. 19. 


Some authors mention two battles fought near Aſculum. 


The following year, 4) 5, while C. Fabricius and Q: Ænu- 


tis, the conſuls, carried on war againſt Pyrrhus, the king's 


phyſician, or, according to others, a meſſenger with a letter 
from him, came to Fabricius, promiſing for a ſuitable re- 
ward, to cut off Pyrrhus by poifon ; Fabricius, finding his 
colleague of the fame mind with himſelf, ſent back the perſon 
to the king with a letter informing him of the treaſon.” Upon 

reading the letter, Pyrrhus is faid to have cried out, I is 
| eafuer to turn the ſun from his courſe, than Fabricius from the 
path of juftice : And in return for the favour, releaſed all the 


Roman captives he had without ranſom. - The ſenate, not to 


be outdone in generoſity, liberated an equal number of Taren- 
tines and Samnites. 10 27% eg, we} e 
After Pyrrhus had been two years and four months in Italy, 


he was invited into Sicily by the Syracuſans, and other Greck 


| ſtates in that iſland, to ſettle their differences, and to repreſs ' 
the incroachments of the Carthaginians:. | | 
After the departure of Pyrrhus, Fabricius gained a victory 
over the combined forces of the Samiites, Eucani, and Bruttis, 
for which he was honoured with à triumph. But the unani- 
mous acknowledgment of his countrymen that he had van- 
quiſhed Pyrrhus more by his integrity than by his valour, was 
more glorious than any triumph © 5 
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Pyrrhus was received in Sicily with the greateſt joy, 
2 _ firſt attempts were attended with the moſt ſplendid 
— ny Re x Fog PP N 
Sieily at that time was ſubject to three different nations, 
the Syracu/ans and other Grecian ſtates, the Carthaginians, and 
Mamertines, a fierce people from Campania, who had ſerved 
as mercenaries under Agathocles, tyrant of Syracyſe ; and bein 
admitted as allies at Męſana got poſſeſſion of that city by ex. 
pelling or murdering . its bat os, ' Palyb. i. 7. &c.; Liv. 
xxviii. 28. 3 Strab. vi. 268. . 185 1 58 

Pyrrhus drove the Carthaginians from all their poſſeſſions in 
Sicily, except Lilybæum. He defeated the Mamertines, and 
forced them to keep within their walls ; and now being maſter 
of almoſt all Sicily, he began to form deſigns of paſſing over to 
Africa. But, elated with proſperity, from being affable and gen- 
.tle, he became inſolent and cruel: He impoſed on the allied 
ſtates unjuſt taxes, which his miniſters exacted with arro- 
gance and rapacity. By forged accuſations he put to death 
ſeveral of the chief men who oppoſed his meaſures, and ſome 
even of . thoſe by whoſe means he had been invited into the 
iſland, - Thus he ſoon loſt the affections of the Sicilians. A 
number of the cities revolted to the Carthaginians ; by whom he 
was attacked on one fide, and by the Mamertines on the other. 
In the mean time his Italian allies, unable to ſtand their ground 
againſt the Romans, demanded aſſiſtance, which furniſhed him 
With a plauſible pretext for leaving Sicily. It was with great 
difficulty, however, and conſiderable loſs of men, that he effected 
his return. to Tarentum. Upon his departure from Sicily he is 
reported to have ſaid to-his Kiends, What a field of conteſt ue 
leave to the Romans and Carthaginians! 

-During the abſence of Daring the war in Italy was carried 
on with various ſucceſs; for the firſt year, a. u. 476, the alles 
of the king, ſupported by MILO the governor of Tarentum, 
and animated by the accounts of his fucceſaful exploits in Si- 
cily, oppoſed, with great vigour, the Roman conſuls R. inus 
and Brutus. ; F 1 

The following year the Romans were grievouſly afflicted 
with a peſtilence, which enfeebled their operations under 2 


p. Cornelius Ruff inus was very expert in war, but nated for avarice. On which 


account, when people expreſſed their ſurpriſe that Fabricius ſhould ſupport his applica- 


tion for the conſulate againſt his competitors, No one oug ht to wonder, ſaid . 
- wittilv, ifs in a dangerous junfture, I chooſe ratber to be pillaged than fold, GEM . 
Cicero ſays Fabricius made this reply to Ruff inus himſelf, when he thanked him tor 


- 


| having given him his interett, though formerly inimical to him, de Ora? Is 0 
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Fabius Gurget, and his plebeian colleague Genucius ; for at this 
time the law was uſually obſerved of joining a patrician and 
lebeian in the conſulate together, and it is remarked, that the 
plebeian conſuls during this period were the moſt conſpicuous, 
Fabricius, Curius Dentatus, & ce. | | 3 . 
The violence of the plague having next year abated, CU- 
RIUS DENTATUS was a ſecond time raiſed to the conſulate, 
and the patrician aſſigned him for a colleague was L. Cornelius 
Lentulus. Both conſuls were ſent againſt Pyrrhus with ſeparate 
armies, to act in different places. Pyrrhus firſt marched 
againſt Curius, whom he chiefly feared, with his beſt troops, 
thinking to come upon him by ſurpriſe. * A bloody battle was 
fought in the Tauraſian plains on the river Calor, near Bene- 
ventum in Samnium. Pyrrhus was completely defeated, al- 
though his army was much more numerous than that of the 
Romans. Some ſay he loſt 36,000 men; others, 26, ooo. The 
Romans had now learned, not only to repulſe the elephants 
by means of fire-balls and hooks, but alſo to drive them back 
upon their owners, as they did in this battle, which is faid to 

have not a little contributed to their victory. Pyrrhus fled with 
a few horſe to Tarentum. His camp was taken aud plundered. 
The Romans are ſaid to have been ſo pleaſed with the form 
ef it, that they afterwards followed it as a model in their 
encampments, Frontin. iv. 1. 15. This was the moſt deciſive 
victory the Romans had ever yet gained. It brought all Italy 
ſoon after under their ſubjection, and paved the way for their 
future conqueſts. eas 3 

Curius triumphed with great glory. The rich ſpoils carried 
in proceſſion, the pictures and ſtatues, the golden vaſes, the 
purple carpets, and other fineries of the Greek cities, were 
greatly ſuperior to the rude ornaments of former triumphs. 
But what afforded the people particular pleaſure was four ele- 
phants, which Curius had taken and ordered to be led along, 
with towers upon their backs filled with armed men, Flor. 
i. 18. Plin. viii. 6, When the ſenate decreed fifty acres of 
the public land to Curius, he would accept of no more than 
leren, the portion of a common ſoldier, Val. Max. iv. 3. 5. 
The ſame year, a. u. 478, Fabricius being cenſor, degraded 
Ruff inus, who had been conſul the year before, from being a 
lenator, becauſe he had ten pound weight of ſilver in plate for 
his table. All the plate Fabricius himſelf had was a ſilver ſalt- 
cellar, Val. Mar. iv. 4. 3. From this Ruffinus Sylla was de- 
ſcended, Plutarch, in vita Fyllæ princ. To which Juvenal al- 


lues, ix. 142. . 
Pyrrhus, 
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230 Hfiſtory of the Roman Republic, 

* Pyrrhus, ſoon after his defeat, left Italy and returned to 
Epire. He had been abſent from it about fix years. To keep 
up the ſpirits of his allies, by the expectation of his return, he 
left Milo with a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum. The Romans, 
from this apprehenſion, continued Curius in the confulſhip, 
The ſucceſſes of Pyrrhus in Macedonia ſerved to confirm the 
hopes of the former and the fears of the latter : But Pyrrhus 
being ſlain two years after, a. u. 480, at Argos, his allies in 
Italy were, one after another, obliged to ſubmit to the Roman 


yoke, The Samnites were entirely ſubdued by Corvilius the 
conſul, a. u. 48 1, after they had contended with the Romans 


ſeventy-one years. The citadel of Tarentum was ſurrendered 


to Papirius Curſor, the other conſul, by Milo, who procured 


peace and liberty for the Tarentines. The Carthaginian 


fleet was then before Tarentum, wiſhing to get poſſeſſion 
of the town, which was the cauſe of the Romans granting ſv 


favourable terms. Pp) | 


The Romans, after vanquiſhing their enemies, a. u. 482, 
ſent Genucius the conſul to perform an act of juſtice, At the 
beginning of the war with Pyrrhus, the inhabitants of Rhegium, 
afraid of being attacked by that prince, applied to the Romans 
for forces to aſſiſt them to defend themſelves. A legion of 
Campanians was raiſed and ſent to Rhegium. But they, in 
imitation of the Mamertines, murdered or expelled the native 
inhabitants, and took poſſeſſion of the city. They had ſupported 


themſelves by forming an alliance with the Mamertines, 


Diodor. xxii. 2. Genucius having taken their city, inflicted 
various puniſhments on the guilty according to their deſerts ; 
300 of the Campanian legion who remained were ſent to 


: Rome, and being condemned by the ſenate, were all beheaded 


in the Forum, fifty at a time, Liv. epir. xv.z Polyb. 1.7. & 8. 


Livy makes them 4000, xxviil, 28. 


Tux Romans having now become maſters of Italy, paſſed 
over into Sicily, to aſſiſt the Mamertines againſt Hiero, tyrant 


of Syracuſe, and engaged in war with the Carthaginians, 


It is remarkable that this people were afterwards the moſt fierce opporents * 
Rome in the Italian war; and when moſt of the other ſtates were either pacified cr 
' ſubdued they continued their implacable hoſtility, ſo that they led an army to the 5 
"walls of the city, where Sylia defeated them in a bloody battle, ordering 33 
men to give no quarter. And afterwards, three or four thouſand of them bee 
laid down their arms (at Preneſte, Liv. epit. $8.), he brought them to _—_— 
ſhut them up in an inclofure in the mpus Martius, where, three days after, 


«He ordered them all to be inhumanly butchered. Sylla proſecuted the reſt of the 


Samnites with fuch unrelentirg cruelty, that he hardly left a veſtige of them remiln- 


a. u. 499» 


0 1 5. 489. This was called the /f Punic war, and laſted twenty- 
P 1 four years. They now, for the firſt time, paid attention to 
8 maritime affairs; and uſing a veſſel which happened to be 
1 


{tranded on their coaſts as a model, equipped a fleet; and ſoon 
after the conful DUILIUS gained a. naval victory. RE» 
GULUS, their chief general by land, was ſent with an army 
into Africa, where he gained many victories, but at laſt was 
defeated and taken priſoner by KanTieevus, a Lacedemonian, 
in the ſervice of Carthage. Being ſent to Rome to propoſe an 


returning to Carthage according to his promiſe, was. put to 
death. The war was at laſt terminated by a complete victory 
gained by Lutatius Catulus over the Carthaginians at ſea, under - 


the foot of Mount Eryx, a. u. 513. ; e 
Livius Andronicus, about this time, firſt introduced comedies 

at Rome, and Nevins, tragedies; contemporary with whom 
was Fabius Pictor, the moſt ancient Roman hiſtorian. 


? 


Hamilcar, who derived from his father an implacable hatred 


8 city of Spain in alliance with Rome, and having led his forces 
8 over the Pyrenees and Alps into Italy, he defeated the Romans 
d n three different engagements, and brought them to the brink 
: of ruin. They were ſaved by the prudent caution of Q. FA» 
£1 BIUS MAXIMUS, hence called Cun#ator. But by the raſh- 


fourth dreadful overthrow at Cannz. Paulus Amilius, the 
other conſul, and about 50,0600 men, were ſlain. Three buſhels 
of gold rings taken off the fingers of the nobility, are ſaid. to 
have been ſent to Carthage. Still, however, the Romans re- 


ſhould leave Italy. He judging it improper to lead his army to 
Rome after the victory, wintered at Capua, where his ſoldiers 
were eneryated by the Juxuries of that place. Some time after 
be was repulſed at Nola, by MARCELLUS the prætor, who, 
after his conſulſhip, being ſent into Sicily, took Syracuſe, which 
had revolted to the Carthaginians, aſter a ſiege of three years. 


[Ci 

hs It was enabled to hold our ſo long chiefly by the engines of 
yin Archimedes, the famous mathematician, -who, at the ſtorming 
. of the city, was barbarouſſy murdered by a common ſoldier, to 
i” the great grief of Marcellus Liv. xxv. 31. Sil. xiv. 676. 


The war, for ſeveral years, was carried on with various ſuc- 
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exchange of priſoners, he ſpoke againſt it in the ſenate; and - 


Hanno, near the Agades; and then over Hamilcar by land, at 


The ſecond Punic war was begun by HANNIBAL the ſon of 


againſt the Romans, a. u. 534. Having taken Saguntum, a 7: 


| neſs of Terentius Varro, one of the conſuls, they received a 


mained firm; aud refuſed all propoſals of peace, unleſs Hannibal 


cels, In Spain, Publius Scipio, and his brother Cneius, being 


238 Hiſtory of the Roman Republic. 
eut off, with the greateſt part of their armies, the command of 

+ that province was conferred on young SCIPIO, the fon of 
Publius, although only twenty-four years of age. He took New 

Carthage in one day, and drove the Carthaginians out of Spain, 
Haſdrubal having marched with his army into Italy, to join 
his brother Hannibal, was cut off, with his forces, by the 

_ conſuls Livius and Nero, at the river Metaurus. Scipio 
having tranſported the war into Africa, with the aſſiſtance of 
Maſſiniſſa, ſtormed the camp of the Carthaginians, and Syphax 
king of Numidia, in the night-time, deſtroying upwards of 
40,000 of their men. Hannibal being recalled to defend his 
country, was entirely defeated. at the battle of Zama, and the 
Carthaginians obliged to ſubmit to the terms of peace preſcribed 
them by the viCtor, a. u. 552. The war laſted ſeventeen 
years. Scipio, for his merits, obtained the ſirname of Aſrica- 
nut; contemporary with whom were the poets Eyx1vs and 
PLauTvus. : ö 3 

The Romans, after this, made rapid progreſs in their con- 
queſts, always artfully procuring aſſiſtance from the ſtates 
contiguous to thoſe with whom they were at war, Philip, 

king of Macedon, who had formed an alliance with Hannibal, 
was, by the aid of the Ætolians, and of Attalus king of Per- 

: 383 vanquiſhed at Cynocephalæ, in Theſſaly, by O. FLA- 
MINIUS, who reſtored liberty to the different flater of Greece, 

which had been ſubject to Philip, a. u. 556. 

The Romans next attacked Antiochus king of Syria, to whom 
Hannibal had fled for protection; and, under the conduct of 

IL. Scipio, the brother of Africanus, having defeated him in 

battle near Magneſia, obliged him to quit all his poſſeſſions in 
Europe, and likewiſe in Aſta weſt of Mount Taurus, a. u. 563. 
Scipio got the ſirname of Afaticus, - ' 

- - Hannibal being every where perſecuted by the Romans, was 
at laſt obliged to ſwallow poiſon, to ſave himſelf from falling into 
their hands, in a caſtle belonging to Pruſias, king of Bithynia, 
a. u. 570. | wh N | 

A "ogg Macedonian war was ſoon after undertaken againſt | 
Perſeus, the fon of Philip; who being defeated by PauLus 

_ ZAmiivs, was led in triumph to Rome, and his kingdom 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, a. u. 585. | 

Much about the ſame time, a quarrel having ariſen between 

Maſſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, the Romans, without any 
cauſe of offence, at the 8 of Cato, the cenſor, deter- 
mined to embrace this opportunity to demoliſh Carthage. The 

Carthaginians, finding all their ſubmiſſions to no pa 
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made à deſperate reſiſtance, At laſt, however, their city 
was taken and razed to the ground by SCIPIO Amilianus, 


who likewiſe got the ſirname of Africanus, a. u. 607. b. C. 


1 6. . 25 X ; Y 
"The ſame year Corinth was taken and deſtreyed by MUM- | 
MIUS, after it had ſtood 950 years; and Greece reduced to a 
Roman province, under the name of Achaia. Some years 
after, Numantia in Spain, being taken by Scipio, ſhared the ſame 

fate with Corinth, 60. 2 | 

he Romans, from their intercourſe with Greece, now 
began to have a taſte for the arts, and to cultivate the ſtudies 
of literature. About this time flouriſhed the poets TzrENCce, 
Pacuvius, Accius, Cæcilius, and Lucilius, the firſt writer 
of ſatires; Polybius, the hiſtorian, and Panæuus, the phi- 
lolopher. | | ST | 

After the deſtruction of Carthage, Rome, being freed from 
the fear of a rival, was torn by inteſtine diviſions. Through 
the increaſe of wealth, avarice and luxury had corrupted all 
ranks, The nobles oppreſſed the plebeians, and theſe in their 


turn became unruly and licentious. The firſt domeſtic ſtruggle 


was excited by the GRACCHI, Tiberius and Caius, two 
brothers, the grandſons of Scipio Africanus by his daughter 
Connetiia z who, attempting to affert the rights of the people, 
and to limit, by an Agrarian law, the property of individuals in 
land to 500 acres, were both cut off by the nobles Tiberius, 
by Scipio Naſica, a. u. 621. and Caius, by Opimius the 
co 632, who cruelly maſſacred a great many of the 
people. | 

Some years after, in the war againſt Jugurtha king of Numi- 
dia, the corrupt morals of the nobility gave occaſion to the ad- 


_ rancement of MARIUS, a perſon of low extraction, to the 


conſulſhip, by the intereſt of the people, who had been incited 
againſt, the nobles by the eloquence of Memmins, a triburie of 


the commons, a. u. 647. Marius ſoon finiſhed that war ſuc- 
_ ceſsfully, Jugurtha being delivered up to his quæſtor SYLLA, 


by the baſe treachery of Bocchus, king of Mauritania. Upon 
bis return, Marius was ſent againſt the Cimbri and TeutIner, nor- 
thern nations from the coaſts of the Baltic, who had defeated 
ſeveral Roman commanders, and threatened to over-run all 
Italy: But they were vanquiſhed by Marius, with prodigious 


laughter, near Ague Sextie, now Aix, in Provence, a. u. 651. 


On this occaſion Marius was, contrary to cuſtom, continued in 
the conſulſhip for five years, * ks POET al oh ES 
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Some years after this, the Italian ſtates being refuſed the 
freedom of Rome, entered into a confederacy to obtain it by 
force. This gave riſe to the Social or Talian war, which was 
Carried on for ſeveral years with great fury and doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs. At laſt, ſeveral of the ſtates having obtained their re- 
queſt, the reſt were obliged to ſubmit. After the eoncluſion 
of this war, the Romans turned their arms againſt MI III RI. 
DATES, king of Pontus, the moſt powerful monarch of the 
eaſt, who had cauſed 80,000 Roman citizens to be maſſacred 
in one day in different parts of his dominions. The appoint- 
ment of a general to this command, gave occaſion to a cruel 
conteſt between Marius and Sylla. Sylla prevailed, and Marius 
was obliged to fly for his life. But being recalled by Cinna, 
and cteated conſul the ſeventh time, he took revenge on his 
enemies with the moſt ſavage cruelty. In the mean time, 
Sylla | having defeated Mithridates, -and- concluded a peace 
with him, was returning to Italy, to inflict vengeance, in his 
turn, with redoubled ſeverity; but Marius died before his 
arrival. Sylla having vanquiſhed all his opponents, and cauſed 
himſelf to be created perpetual dictator, firſt ſet on foot a pro- 
ſeription of his enemies, by which he confiſcated their effects, 
and ſet a price on their heads. Incredible numbers were put 
to death. But after governing with capricious tyranny for 
near three. years, he unexpeCtly reſigned his power; and retir- 
ing to the country, he ſoon after died of what is called the 
- morbus pedicularis, a. u. 6757. 

After the death of Sylla, \Lepidus the conſul atrempted to 
reſcind his acts, and recall the exiled Marius, but was van- 
quiſhed by his colleague Catulus, and by 'Pompey. | 
The party of Marius was revived in Spain by SERToORIUS, 

an able general; but he was baſely aſſaſſinated by one of his 

own officers, Perpenna, who, being defeated by Pompey, was 
put to death. About the ſame time, a dangerous inſurrection 

of the flaves in Italy, under Spartacus, a gladiator, was cruſhed 
by Craſſus, a. u. 68 2. | Fan ns: £5 

The war with Mithridates was reſumed under LUCUL- 
LUS, a. u. 679, who carried it on for ſeveral years with great 
ſucceſs, aud likewiſe defeated Tigranes, king of Armenia, at 
the head of an army twenty times his number. But at laſt his 
troops becoming mutinous, he was recalled, and the command 
given te POMPEY by the Manilian law, with the ſame extra- 
ordinary powers with which a little before, by the law of Ga- 
binius, he had been inveſted, to clear the ſeas from pirates, 
who had long infeſted them. He had performed this 4 

11 


lerents flying before him, a. u. 704. 
| me R 


in four months, and was then in Aſia with his army. Mithri-, 
dates, weakened by repeated defeats, and abandoned by his 
allies, fled to the countries north of Caucaſus; and having in- 
duced ſome Scythian princes to join him, propoſed, in imita- 
tion of Hannibal, to carry the war from thence into Italy: but 
being betrayed by his ſon Pharnaces, he was obliged to put an 


end to his days, after he had waged war againſt the Romans 


near thirty years. . Pompey, having ſettled the affairs' of Afia 
vith ſovereign authority, returned to Rome in triumph. Du- 
ring his abſence from the city, a conſpiracy, formed by Catiline 
to overturn the government, was cruſhed by the conduct of 
Cicero the conſul, a. u. 670. | 

Soon after, a combination was made between Pompey, Julius 
Czfar, and Crafſus, the richeſt man in Rome, that no office 
ſhould be diſpoſed of, and nothing tranſaQted in the ſtate, 
vithout their approbation. This was called the firſt Triumvi- 
rate, and was formed by the contrivance of Cæſar; who, ap- 
prehending oppoſition from Cicero and Cato, procured the 
baniſhment of the former, by means of Clodius, a ſeditious 
tribune, and ſent the latter upon an expedition againſt Cyprus. 
Cicero was ſoon after reſtored with great honour. | 

CESAR, after his conſulſhip, had the province of Gaul 
aligned him; which, with wonderful conduct and bravery, he 
ſubdued in eight years, carrying the terror of his arms alſo into 
Germany and Britain. He is reckoned to have taken 800 
towns, reduced 300 ſtates, and defeated three millions of men 
in different actions. : „„ „ 
Craſſas, after his conſulſhip, a. u. 697, obtained the pro- 
nice of Syria, as being the richeſt; from whence, having 
marched againſt the Parthians, he was cut off, together with 
lis ſon and the greateſt part of his forces, a. u. 700. 

Pompey, all this time, remained in the city, promoting the 


| ntereſts of Cæſar, and managing his own province of Spain 


by lieutenants, But after the overthrow of Craſſus, and the 


tbrath of his wife Julia, Cæſar's daughter, which happened 


about the ſame time, he began to be jealous of Cæſar's power; 
which Cæſar perceiving, in order to ſound the diſpoſition of 
Pompey, took occaſion to ſolicit the conſulſhip in his abſence. 
bis was refuſed him; and he was moreover ordered to lay 
own his command, and return as a private perſon to the city. 
Vhereupon he croſſed the Rubicon, the boundary of his pro- 
"nce, and led his army towards Rome, Pompey and his ad- 


Cæſar 


) 
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Cæſar having reduced Afranius and Petreius, Pompey's 
lieutenants in Spain, tranſported his troops into Greece, in Pure 
ſuit of Pompey. Both armies met on the plains of Pharſalia in 
Theſſaly. The fortune of Czfar prevailed. Pompey fled into 
Egypt, where he was put to death by the orders of king Ptolemy, 
whoſe father, Auletes, he had reſtored to his throne. Cæſar, 
without loſs of time, followed after; and having with ſome 
difficulty reduced Egypt, he delivered it to Cleopatra, a. u. 506, 
After which, with ineredible diſpatch, he cruſhed Pharnaces, 
the ſon of Mithridates, who was raiſing diſturbances in Aſia, 
He next ſubdued the remains of Pompey's party in Africa, under 
Scipio and Cato, aſſiſted by Juba king of Mauritania Cato, 
being ſhut up in Utica, flew himſelf, that he might not fall into 
the hands of the conqueror. Cæſar's laſt and moſt dangerous 
combat was againſt the two ſons of Pompey, and Labienus, in 
Spain, whom he likewiſe entirely defeated with great ſlaughter, 
And thus having forced every thing to ſubmit to his power, 
and cauſed himſelf to be created perpetual dictator *, he treated 
his enemies with much clemency, and regulated- the affairs of 
the ſtate with the greateſt wiſdom: but, behaving with too 
great haughtineſs, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by no 
leſs than fixty ſenators, the chief of whom were Brutus and 
Caſlius. He was murdered in the ſenate-houſe on the ides of 
March, after receiving twenty-three wounds, a. u. 709. 

The conſpirators were prevented from reſtoring liberty to 
their country by Antony, who wanted to rule in Cæſar's place. 
Being therefore declared an enemy by the ſenate, Hirtius and 
Panſa, the conſuls, together with Octavius Cæſar, the diCtator's 
grand nephew and heir, a young man but eighteen years 
of age, were ſent againſt him with three ſeparate armies. An- 
tony was defeated: but the two conſuls being flain, the three | 
armies became ſubject to Octavius, afterwards called Auguſtus. 
He artfully united himſelf with Antony, and Lepidus, who was 
likewiſe at the head of a great army On pretenee of reveng- 
ing Cæſar's death, they formed a'ſecond Triumvirate, and 
ſhared among themſelves the provinces of the Roman empile. 
Returning to Rome, they eſtabliſhed a proſeription of their 
enemies. In conſequence of which a great number of the firſt 
men in the ſtate were put to death; among the reſt Cicero. 
The triumvirs then marched againſt the conſpirators, who had 
aſſembled a great army under the command of Brutus _ 
Caſſius. A battle was fought near Philippi, on the confines 0 
"Thrace, in which Brutus and Caſſius were defeated, and after- 


® Cum demino pax iſa wenit. Lucan, i. 670. 
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wards flew themſelves, a. u. 711. Alt is obſerved that very few 
of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar died a natural deatn. 

The triumvirs did not long preſerve concord among them- 
ſelves. Auguſtus, on a flight pretext, deprived Lepidus of his 
ſhare in the triumvirate; and quarrelling with Antony, Who, 
enſlaved by a criminal paſſion for Cleopatra, had divorced 
Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus. a naval battle was fought be- 
tween then near Actium, in Epire, in which Antony and 
Cleopatra being completely defeated, fled to Alexandria, where 
both of them put an end to their days, Antony by falling on 
his ſword, and Cleopatra by the poiſon of an aſp, a. u. 723. 


Thus AUGUSTUS, by wonderful good fortune, became 
ſole maſter of the Roman world, a. u. 724. The neighbour- 
ing nations made their ſubmiſſions, and courted his alliance, 
Ie reſtored peace. and order to the ſtate, and made the beſt re- 
gulations for promoting its proſperity. The ſenate behaved to 
him with the meaneſt ſervility. They called him Father of his 
country, Emperor, and Auguſtus, a name by which he has 
fince been diſtinguiſhed. He affected an unwillingneſs to ac- 
cept the extraordinary honours heaped on him; and even pre- 
tended, at one time, a ſtrong defire to refign the government. 
The ſenators conjuring him to retain it, he appeared to yield 
a reluctant compliance, but only for ten years; and at the 
end of that period he always had his authority renewed, which 
ſeemed to give his uſurpation the ſanction of law. The an- 
cient forms were artfully preſerved, but all power centered in 
him, He left the management of the peaceful provinces to . 
the ſenate, where few troops were neceſſary ; but reſerved the 
moſt warlike to himſelf, which gave him the entire command 
of the army. Twenty-five legions were kept on foot for the 
defence of the empire, and two fleets were ſtationed at Miſe 
num and Ravenna. During the courſe of a long reign, Au- 
guſtus managed matters with ſo much addreſs, and eſtabliſhed . 
his authority ſo firmly, that the Romans were never afterwards 
able to recover their liberty. 8 | „ 

In his time, Cantabria in Spain was completely ſubdued; as 
allo Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, Rhætia, and Vendelicia. 

e met with the fierceſt oppoſition from the Germans. They 
&feated the Roman army under Lollius, and cut off Varus 
uith three legions but at laſt they were driven beyond the 

lbe, and two of their tribes, the Suevi and Sicambri, tranſ. 
planted into Gaul. 'The Parthians reſtored the ſtandards taken 
trom the Romans under Craſſus. An expedition was under- 
taken againſt the Arabians, but without effect. Auguſtus was 
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more ſolicitous to. eſtabliſh his authority at home, than to ex. 
tend his conqueſts abroad. He bounded the empire, on the north 
by the Danube and the Rhine; on the weſt, by the ocean; 
on the ſouth, by mount Atlas and the deſarts of Africa and 
Arabia; and on the eaſt, by the Euphrates. 
His chief miniſters were Agrippa and Mecznas. To the 
abilities of the former, he was in a great meafure indebted for 
the empire. OE ON 


tions. He had an only daughter, Julia, by his wife Scribonia, 
whom he married to Marcellus, the ſon of bis ſiſter Octavia, 
à youth of great hopes. Upon his death "ſhe was given to 
Agrippa, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children; but they all died 
_ Foung, except a ſon and daughter, Agrippa and Julia, who 
were both contemptible by their profligacy. . i 
Auguſtus having divorced Scribonia, married Livia Druſilla, 
the wife of Tiberius Nero, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Tiberius 
and Druſus; but had none by Auguſtus. After the death of 
Agrippa, Tiberius was married to Julia, and appointed heir to 
the empire. But Julia, by her infamous conduct, obliged her 


igth year after the birth of our Saviour, aged ſeventy-ſix, 

baving ruled in conjunction with Antony twelve years, and 

forty-four alone. It was faid, it would have been happy for 
Rome if he had never died, or had never been born. | 

Auguſtus greatly encouraged learning and learned men. 

- Under him flouriſhed the poets Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, 


Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, afterwards abridged by 
Juſtin, Cornelius Nepos ; Strabo the geographer; Vitruvius the 
architect; Phædrus the writer of fables, &c. A juſt taſte for 
compoſition, however, had been introduced before his time by 
the poets Terence, Lucretius, and Catullus, but chiefly by 
Cicero, Cæſar; Salluſt, Varro, &c. | : 
Auguſtus was ſucceeded by a ſet of monſters, called En. 


hiſtory. . 

TI BERIUs was poſſeſſed of great abilities, but dark, ſuſpici- 
ous, and cruel, He at firſt ruled with moderation, during the 
life of his nephew Germanicus, the for of Druſus, who Was 

eatly beloved on account of his virtues. But after his death, 
which Piſo, at the Emperor's deſire, was ſuppoſed to have 
haſtened by poiſon, Tiberius, leaving the direction of affairs to 
his favourite Sejanus, retired to Capreæ, where he gave Nor 
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Avguſtus was not equally fortunate in his family · connec - 


father to banifh her from Rome. Auguſtus died at Nola, the 


and Propertius ; the hiſtorians Livy, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 


ferors, the moſt cruel, except a few, that diſgrace the annals of 
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{elf up to abominable luſt and cruelty, Sejanus having formed 
a conſpiracy againſt his life, was put to death. On this oc- - 
calion, great numbers were cruelly executed, and many 
without any crime proved againſt them; Tiberius, tired with 
condemning individuals, at laſt ordered a general maſſacre of 
all who were impriſoned for that affair. He died in the 23d 
year of his reign, aged ſeventy-eight, ſmothered, as it was 
{aid, by the orders of Macro, præfect of the Prætorian guards, 
. the ſon of. Germanicus, who ſucceeded, was 
guilty of exceſſes in prodigality, impiety, luſt, and cruelty, 
which exceed belief. He is ſaid to have wiſhed that the Ro- 
mans had but one head, that he might ſtrike it off at one 
blow. He was aſſaſſinated by Chærea in the 4th year of his 
reign. hg Tac : | | 
Ther his death, Chærea and the ſenate wiſhed to reſtore 
the republic; but the ſoldiers preferred an emperor. Some of 
them diſcovering CLAuD1us, the uncle of Caligula, a man of 
weak intellects, who was hiding himſelf in a corner of the pa- 
ace, through fear of being murdered, inſtantly proclaimed 
him, The ſenate were obliged to ratify their choice. Chærea 
was put to death; and all hopes of liberty expired with him. 
The Romans were at this time reduced to the loweſt ſtate of 
ſubjetion. Corruption of morals had firſt prepared them for 
lavery, and it now rivetted their chains. | | 
Meſſalina, the wife of Claudius, a woman of a moſt infa» 
mous character, and Narcifſus, his freed man, had the chief 
management of affairs. After Meſſalina was cut off for her 
crimes, the Emperor married his niece Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus; who, to procure the empire for Nero, her 
ſon by her former huſband Domitius, poiſoned him at the age 
of ſixty- three, after he had reigned thirteen years. | 
Nezxo, for ſeveral years, governed well, being under the di- 
rection of Burrhus and Seneca, who had been his preceptors. 
But afterwards, corrupted by Poppæa, a profligate woman, and 
Tygellinus, he became a monſter of cruelty, extravagance, and 
debauchery. He murdered his mother, his wife Octavia the 
daughter of Claudius, Seneca, the poer Lucan, Petronius Ar- 
biter, who had been the miniſter of his pleaſures, the virtuous 
hraſea, and others without number. He is ſaid to have ſet 
ome on fire, that it might exhibit a repreſentation of the 
flames of Troy. Above two thirds of the city were deſtroyed, 
Throwing the blame of it on the Chriſtians, he raiſed a hor- 
rible perſecution againſt them. Many were devoured by wild 
3 | beaſts 
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beaſts, or. burnt alive, to ſupply the place of torches in the 
night-time. In this perſecution St. Paul was beheaded, and St, 


Peter crucified, During theſe cruelties, Nero appeared as 2 


charioteer in the circus, or a muſician on the ſtage. At laſt, 


| B by the army and the ſenate, he was obliged to 


of fourteen years. He was the laſt Emperor deſcended from 


mſelf, to avoid a more ignominious death, after à reign 


the Cæſars. | f 
SERGIUs GALBA, who ſucceeded by the appointment of 


the army, having, by his rigour and parſimony, loſt the af. 
fections of the ſoldiers, was murdered by Otho in the 74h 


month, | EDN i 

Orno, being vanquiſhed by Valens and Cæcina, the lieu- 
tenants of Vitellius, commander of the legions in Germany, 
flew himſelf in the 10th month. | 

VIrELLIus, a brutal tyrant, was murdered by the gene- 
rals of Veſpaſian, governor of Syria, in the 1oth- month, A. D. 

0. | 17 85 
© VEsPASIAN reigned ten years, with great wiſdom ; but his 


virtues were tarniſhed by a ſordid parſimony. In his time, 
Jeruſalem was deſtroyed by his ſon Titus, who ſucceeded 


him. 


Tirus was called the Darliaę ＋ mankind, for his virtue. 


He reigned three years. | 


Dow1TIan, his brother, a cruel tyrant, reigned fiſteen years. 


He was murdered by his domeſtics, A. D. 96. He was the 
laſt of thoſe who are called the Twelve Cæſars. 


After him followed five excellent princes, Ntrva, who ruled 


en em and four months. TRA AN ruled twenty years. Un- 
der 
and built a bridge over the Danube. Under him flouriſhed 


im the empire was moſt extenſiye. He ſubdued Dacia, 


Pliny, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Plutarch. Aprian abandoned 


all Trajan's conqueſts, and demoliſhed the bridge over the 


Danube. He reigned twenty years. Under him flouriſhed 
Florus, Suetovius, Arrian, and Epictetus. AnToxinvs Pius 
reigned twenty-three years. Marcus AUREL1Us, the philo- 
ſopher, nineteen. Commopus, his ſon, a wicked prince, thir- 
teen years. He was murdered A. D. 193. SY 
PERTINAX, his ſucceſſor, attempting to correct abuſes, was 
put to death in the third month, by the Prætorian guards, who 


| ſet up the empire to ſale. It was purchaſed by Dipius Jurla- 


NUS, a rich lawyer, who was killed in the fifth mopth, by the 


orders of his ſucceſſor SEvERCs, an African by birth, governor 
of Illyria. He put to death all the Prætorian ſoldiers 2 
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ed in the murder of Pertinax; broke and baniſhed the reſt. 
He defeated his competitors Niger and Albinus; degraded the 
ſenate; and after an able but deſpotic reign of eighteen years, 
died at Tork, A. D. 211, ; | | 
 CarACALLA, his ſon, murdered his brother Geta, and ex- 
erciſed the moſt horrid cruelties. He was affaſſinated in the 
fixth year of his reign, by the contrivanee of Macxixus; who 
having enjoyed the empire one year, was cut off by the arts of 
_'Maſa, the fiſter of Severus, to make room for her grandſon 
HeLroGaBiius. He ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in effeminacy 
and debauchery, and equalled the worſt of them in cruelty. He 
was ſlain by the Prætorian guards in the fourth year. 
ALEXANDER SEVERVs, his couſin-german, ſucceeded; a moſt 
virtuous prince, who was cut off in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, aged twenty-nine, in a mutiny of the ſoldiers, excited 
by the influence of Max1min, one of the principal officers in 
the army, a Thracian by birth, of Gothic defcent. He had 
been a ſhepherd in his youth, but turned ſoldier in the reign 
of Severus. His'gigantic ſize, for he was no leſs than eight 
feet and a half high, his prodigious ſtrength, courage, and aſ- 
liduity, raiſed him to preferment. But when made Emperor, 
he proved a mercileſs tyrant. He was murdered by his guards 
after a reign of three years, A. D. 238. 5 0 | 
| Rome was now entirely ſubjected to a military government. 
The ſoldiers were maſters of every thing. They made and un- 
made emperors at their pleaſure. More than fifty are reckon- 
ed up in the courſe of the following fifty years, | 
Maximus and BaLBinvus, elected joint Emperors by the ſe- 
nate, were ſlain by the army. GorDpian was murdered by 
PriLIp. He fell in an action againſt DECIUs; who, after a 
reign of two years, was ſlain in a battle with the Goths, 251. 
Gaitus was killed by his ſoldiers, fighting againſt EMILIA“ 
NUs; who fell in the ſame manner, matching againſt VALE- 
Alan. Valerian was made priſoner by Sapor King of Perſia, 
A. D. 260. Under the weak adminiftration of his fon GaL- 
LIENUS, a number of pretenders ſprung up at once, known by 
the name of the zhirty Tyrants. | 
During theſe convulſions,” the empire was daily declining ; 
and to precipitate its fall, it was attacked by enemies on all 
hands; on the eaſt by the Perſians ; on the weſt by barbarous 
nations from the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, un- 
der the name of Goths and Vandals, Scythians, and Huns, 
Alans, &c. Theſe were repreſſed for ſome time by . 
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of ability who happened to be raiſed to the throne. Cx.avn;. 
us defeated the Goths near the Danube, with-vaſt laughter, 
A. D. 269. AURELIAN, his ſucceſſor, defeated Zenobia Queen 
of Palmyra, and took her prifoner, He put to death her fe. 
cretary, Longinus, the author of an excellent treatiſe on the 
Sublime, A. D. 273. Aurelian was flain by Mneſtheus, his 
principal ſecretary, 275. After him followed Tacrrus, who 
died in the ſixth month; and ProBus, ſlain in a mutiny of the 
ſoldiers in the fixth year; both good Emperors. CaRus ſuc- 
ceeded; who ſoon after being ſtruck dead by lightning, left the 
empire to his two ſons NUukRANUS and Carinus, But they 
enjoyed it for a very ſhort time. RY | 
| D10CLESIAN, a native of Dioclea in Dalmatia, being elected 
Emperor, A. D. 284, afſumed Maximian as his colleague; and 
created Conſtantius and Galerius with ſubordinate authority, 
whom he called Czfars. After a vigorous and ſucceſsful reign 
of twenty years, he reſigned the ſovereignty, having prevailed 
with his colleague to do the ſame, and lived in retirement at 
Salone in Dalmatia: The two Cæſars ſucceeded ; but Maxi- 
mian afterwards reſumed the empire, and was ſlain, 
 _ ConsTANTINE, the ſon of Conſtantius, ſirnamed he Great, 
having become ſole maſter. of the empire, transferred the ſeat 
of government from Rome to Byzantium, which from him 
was called Conſtantinople, A. D. 330. He withdrew the troops 
from the frontier provinces, and at his death divided his do · 
minions among his three ſons and two nephews; by which 
means he haſtened the ruin of the empire. He died A. D. 337, 
aged fixty-three, after a reign of thirty years. | 
This emperor firſt eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion, which, 
amidſt the greateſt perſecutions, had always continued to in- 
| creaſe, But no ſooner was it protected by law, than the 
church was torn by diviſions and diſputes. The hereſy of Ari- 
us, a prieſt of Alexandria, who denied the divinity of our Sa- 
viour, gave riſe to the moſt violent animoſities, which conti- 
nued for many ages. The firſt general council was aſſembled 
at Nice in Bithynia, conſiſting of three hundred and eighteen 
prelates, beſides inferior clergy; where, in preſence of Con- 
ſtantine, the writings of Arius were condemned, A. D. 325. 
Athanaſius, patriarch of Alexandria, was, in the following 
reign, the great ſupporter of the catholic or orthodox doc- 
trine. | : =" | 


The ſucceſſors of Conſtantine were. all cut off by their mu- 


tual diſcords, except Coxs rAx Ius, his youngeſt ſon, a r 
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Pperſians, A. D. 363. 
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and timid pringe, who died after a reign of thirty-three years, 
AD. 36k 3 


JoLi4n, his couſin- german, ſucceeded, commonly called 


: the Apoftate, from his relinquiſhing Chriſtianity, and reſtoring 


Paganiſm 3 a brave and valiant prince, but extremely ſuper- 
ſtitious. He forced the Germans, who bad invaded Gaul, to 
repaſs the Rhine; but was ſlain in an expedition againſt the 


Jov1an, being created Emperor. by the army, was obliged 
to conclude a diſhonourable peace with the Perſians. He re- 
ſtored the Chriſtian religion, and died in the ſeventh month, 
VALENTINIAN was appointed to ſucceed 3 who, reſerving the 
Weſt to himſelf, made his brother VAaLExns Emperor of the 
Eaſt. — „ VVV | 

In the time of Valens, the Goths having been expelled from 
their poſſeſſions. along the mouths of the Boryſthenes and 
Nieſter, by the Huns, a barbarous nation from the north-weſt 
of Aſia, preſented themſelves on the banks of the Danube, to the 
number of two hundred thouſand men, earneſtly intreating the 
Romans to grant them a paſſage, and receive them into the 
empire, Valens imprudently gave them ſettlements in Thrace, 
Soon after, irritated' by bad uſage, they took up arms, under 
their king Fritigern, and being joined by the Huns and 
Alans, defeated the Romans in a great battle near Adrianople z 
in which Valens periſhed, with moſt part of his army, A. D. 
The progreſs. of the barbarians was for ſome time checked 
by the valour of 'TxEoDposIUs, who was appointed Emperor of 
the Eaſt by GRATIAN, the ſon of Valentinian, and afterwards 
became ſole Emperor. But after the death of Theodoſius, 
A. D. 395, in the reign. of Arcadius and Honorius, his ſons, 
who were weak princes, new tribes of barbarians ſucceeding 
one another, they ruſhed in upon the empire like a torrent, 
and ſwept every thing before them. Alaric, general of the 
Goths, having over-run Italy, took Rome, and gave it up to 
be plundered, by his ſoldiers for five days, A. D. 410. Geſ⸗- 
neric, king of the Vandals, pillaged it for eleven days, 455. 
Attila, king of the Huns, called the Scourge of God, from his 
cruelty, ſpread. his ravages over the greateſt part of Europe, 
At length, the empire of the Weſt was finally extinguiſhed, 
upon the abdication of AuGusTULUus; and Odoacer, general 
of the Heruli, aſſumed the title of King of all Italy, A. D. 476. 
The empire of the Eaſt ſubſiſted about one thouſand years 


longer, 
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loager, to the taking of Conſtantineple by Mahomet, A. D. 

1453. | | ys | 
Odoacer, -having reigned ſeventeen years, was overthrown 

in ſeveral engagements, and at laft ſlain by THERODORLC; who 


firſt eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the Goths in Italy, and em- 


bracing Chriſtianity, reigned at Rome with great wiſdom and 
moderation, till he died, A. D. 526, aged ſeventy-four. But 
about fifty years after, Italy was annexed to the empire of the 
Eaſt, by Narſes the eunuch, general of the Emperor Juſtinian ; 


who cut off Totila, the laſt king of the Goths, and eſtabliſhed 


what was called the Exarchate of Ravenna, A. D. 554, which 
laſted one hundred and eighty-five years. | 

'The Lombards, a nation of Germany under Alboinus, ſeized 
upon the greateſt part of the north of Italy, hence called the 
kingdom of Lombardy, A. D. 571 © 

The northern nations were now in poſſeſſion of all the coun- 
tries of the Roman empire in the Weſt. Hardly any veſtige 
of the Roman laws, arts, or literature, remained. New forms of 
government, new manners, new names of men and countries, 
were every where introduced. From this period to the eleventh 
century, Europe was covered with the groſſeſt ignorance 
and barbarity. Perſons of the higheſt rank could neither 
write nor read. The government which theſe nations eſtabliſn- 
ed, is now called the Feudal Syſtem. The king or general 
parcelled out the conquered lands to his officers, and they 
to their ſoldiers, under the condition of attending the king in 
war, when required. This form, although it may ſeem well 
calculated for defence againſt foreign enemies, was very un- 
fayourable for internal happineſs and ſecurity.” — 
The kingdom of Lombardy laſted two hundred years, and 
ended with Deſderius, who was dethroned by Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, King of France, A. D. 772. 

During the feeble government of his ſucceſſors, Italy was 
divided into different ſtates and principalities, which, with a 
few alterations, ſubſiſt to this day. 
Savoy, Piedmont, &c. have been long ſubject to the preſent 
family, who were called Dukes of Savoy, till the beginning of 
this century, when they obtained the title of King of Sardinia. 

Milan, aſter various revolutions, is now fubject to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, to which is annexed the dukedom of Mantia. 


Parma and Placentia are ſubje& to a prince of the royal family 


of Spain. Modena is governed by its own Nuke, under the 
protection of the Houſe of Auſiria, 1 
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The republic of Genoa owes its liberty to Andrew Doria, a 
native of it, admiral to Charles V. It is governed by the 
nobility, who elect a Duke or Doge every two years. The iſland 
of Corfica was formerly ſubject to Genoa, but was ceded to 
France, a. 1770. Lucca is under a ſimilar government to that 
of Genoa, enjoying the protection of Auſtria. Its citizens are 
remarkable for their induſtry. Various other cities in Tuſcan 
were formerly free, as Florence, Piſa, Siena, &c,; but th 
all fell under the power of the family of Medici, ſeveral princes 
of which were great favourers of learning in the fifteenth 
century. Tuftany is now ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, a 
younger branch of which rules it, under the title of Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany. 8 | 


— 


The republic of VENICE is the moſt ancient in Europe. 
During the ravages of Attila, A. D. 452, a number of fugi- 
tires took refuge in a cluſter of fmall iſlands at the top of the 
Hadriatic, and laid the foundation of this city; which, by the 
cultivation of commerce, in proceſs of time raiſed itſelf to be 
the firſt power in Italy. In the year 1193, the Venetians con- 
quered Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for ſome time; and 
it was ſo late as 1715 that they loſt the Morea. Their great 
opulence excited the envy of the neighbouring ſtates. The 
Emperor of Germany, the Kings of France and Spain, the 
Pope, and all the princes of Italy, formed a league, called the 
League of Cambray, to cruſh them, A. D. 1508, Venice was 
at firſt {tripped of all its poſſeſſions, but was afterwards ſaved 


by a difference ariſing among thoſe powers about the diviſion 


of their prey. It has never ſince, however, recovered its for- 
mer importance, and now holds only a ſecondary place among 
the powers of Europe. It has been chiefly hurt by the different 
direction which commerce has taken fince the diſcovery of 
a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, 
by. the Portugueſe, under De Gama, A. D. 1497. The 
ſupreme power at Venice is lodged in the nobility, who elect 
a Duke or Doge for life, who lives in great ſtate, but has little 
power, — | HS 
The POPES were originally omy Biſhops of Rome, and 
obtained reſpe& from the dignity of the See in which they 
preſided. But taking advantage of the ſuperſtition and credulity 
of their conquerors, who had embraced Chriſtianity, they, by 
degrees, artfully enlarged their authority; and pretending to 
the ſucceſſors of St. Peter, and heads of the church, they 
eſtabliſhed a ſpiritual dominion over the minds of- men, to 
which for many ages moſt part of Europe ſubmitted with 
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implicit- obedience. In all eccleſiaſtical controverſies, their 
deciſions were conſidered as infallible. Nor was their power 
confined to theſe alone; they dethroned monarchs, diſpoſed of 
crowns, and abſolved ſubjects from the obedience due to their 
ſovercigns. The great inſtrument of their authority was what 


they called laying kingdoms under interdicte, or prohibiting the 


performance of certain religious ſervices. There was not a 


throne which they had not ſhaken, nor a prince who did not 


tremble at their power. | | 

The Popes were originally dependent, firſt on the Emperors 
of Rome, and afterwards of Germany; but in proceſs of time, 
they arrogated to themſelves a ſuperior authority, as being 
vicegerents of Chriſt upon earth. Pope GREGORY VII. 
carried his preſumption ſo far, that quarrelling with Henry IV. 


an Emperor diſtinguiſhed for his virtue and ability, about the 


diſpoſal of church benefices, he obliged him to ſtand three 
days, bare-footed, in the depth of winter, before the gates of 
his caſtle, imploring a pardon, which he at length with difficulty 


obtained, A. D. 1077. N 


This conteſt between Gregory and Henry gave riſe to two 
great factions, called the GUELFS and GHIBBELINES, 
which kept Italy and Germany in perpetual agitation for three 


centuries z the former ſupporting the pretenſions of the Popes, | 


and the latter defending the rights of the Emperors. _ 
The Popes were chiefly indebted for their temporal power to 
the liberality of MaTiLDa Counteſs of Tuſcany, to Gregory VII. 


and to the donations of other ſuperſtitious princes: but the 


foundation of it was firſt laid by Pepin, king of France, who 


obliged Aiſtulphus, king of the Lombards, to ſurrender Ra- 


venna, which he had reduced, with all the territories belonging 
to the Exarchate, to Pope Stephen III. From the time of 
Clement V. 1305, to Gregory XI. 1377, the Popes reſided at 
Avignon in France. The death of Gregory occaſioned a violent 
ſchiſm in the church, which laſted from the year 1379 to 1429, 


during which period there were two Popes at the ſame time, 


the one reſiding at Rome, and the other at Avignon; each 
acknowledged by different parts of Europe. At one timc 
there were three Popes. . + | 

The power of the Pope was greatly diminiſhed by the reſtor- 
ation of literature in the ſixteenth century, after the taking of 
Conſtantinople, 1453; and the invention of printing by John 
Guttemberg of Straſburg, John Fauſt and Peter Sheffer at Mentz, 


about 1440: or, according to others, by Laurence Coſter at 


FHarleim: 
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Harleim : but it received the ſevereſt blow by the reformation 


of religion, begun in Germany by Martin Luther, 15 17. 


The Pope, however, {till claims high authority. He is ſtyled 
His Holineſs : and ambaſſadors, or even princes approaches - 
ing him, humbly kiſs his toe. His ambafſadors are called 
lgates or nuncior. The cardinals are next in dignity to the 
Pope; and upon his deceaſe, create a ſucceſſor out of their 
own number. For which purpoſe they are confined each in a 
ſeparate apartment, in a particular e in the Vatican, called 
the Conclave. The authority of the Pope has of late been greatly 
reduced. 5 T7 | 5 

In the territories of the Pope, and under his protection, is 
the ſmall republic of Sz. Marino. 1 


Account of the Crusapes , and their conſequences, 


Wit the power of the Popes was in its zenith, in the 
eleventh century, they, by means of one PETER, a hermit, ſet 


the princes of Europe on the wild attempt of recovering Judea, 


and the ſepulchre of our Saviour at Jeruſalem, out of the hands 
of the Infidels, or Mahometans. This was called the HoLy 
Wan, and engaged the attention of Europe near two hundred 
years, The firſt expedition was reſolved on in the council of 
Clermont in France, where Pope URBAN preſided, A. D. 1095, 
It was termed a CRUSADE, from the badge of the croſs, by 


which thoſe who joined in it were diſtinguiſhed. The valour 


of the cruſaders, animated by enthuſiaſm, was at firſt irreſiſtible, 
They took Jeruſalem, 1099, and GODFREY of Bouillon 
was created King of Judea. But in the end the Chriſtians 
were deprived of all their poſſeſſions, after having loſt, in 
lereral different expeditions, above a million of men. Jeru- 
alem was retaken by the Infidels, under SaLavin, king of 
Egypt and Syria, A. D. 1187. The Chriſtians, however, re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of ſome part of Paleſtine near one hundred 
jears longer. | Then. : 
ee o_ 3 were inſtituted the three 8 mili- 
ary orders, The Knights of St. John of Feruſalem, The Knights 
Templars, and The DON: Luske 8 1 2 . | - 
This fooliſh and unſucceſsful enterpriſe, * FEW} in the 
end, was productive of beneficial conſequences, by unitin 


together the nations of Europe, ſuſpending hoſtilities, and en- 


couraging commerce, particularly in the cities of Italy, Venice, 
enoa, and Piſa ; whereby they acquired ſuch wealth as en- 
| N | „ 
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abled them to ſecure their liberty and independence; and after: 
wards to procure political importance. The forming of cities 
into communities, corporations or bodies politic, as they were 
called, and granting them the privilege of municipal juriſdic⸗ 
tion, without depending on the great lords to whom they had 
formerly been ſubject, was from Italy ſoon propagated over the 
reſt of Europe. 3 5 „ | 

The Italians firſt eſtabliſhed a commerce with the eaſt by the 
ports of Egypt and the Red Sea; and then with the countries in 
the north of Europe, particularly with Hamburg, Lubec, and 
other cities along the Baltic. Theſe cities had entered into a 
league, called the FANSEATIC LEAGUE, for the protection of 
trade from pirates, by whom thoſe ſeas were infeſted. Naviga: 
tion was then ſo imperfect, that a voyage between Italy and 
the Baltic could not be performed in one ſummer. For that 
reaſon certain towns in Flanders were pitched upon, particularly 
BRuces, as ſtaples, where the Italian merchants, then called 
LomBaRDs, brought the productions of India, together with 


the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them for the 


more bulky, but not leſs uſeful productions of the north. By 
the invention of the mariners compaſs, according to ſome, by 
Flavius of Amalphi, A. D. 1302, navigation was rendered 
more expeditious and ſecure. | | 

The happy effects of granting freedom to the inhabitants of 
cities, ſoon induced ſovereigns, and their great vaſſals, to 
grant the ſame privilege to that part of the people which reſided 


in the country. In conſequence of this diffuſion of liberty, a 


more equal method of diſtributing juſtice came to be introduced. 
The right which individuals claimed, of waging war againſt 


one another, was checked ; the ridiculous cuſtom of deciding 


differences by judicial combat, and fire ordeal, as it was 
termed, was aboliſhed ; the power of the nobility was ſub- 
jected to that of the ſovereign ; law began to be ſtudied as a 
ſcience ; and war ceaſed to be the only object of attention to 
men of rank. A copy of Juſtinian's Pandects, called the Cor- 


pus Furis, was accidentally diſcovered at Amalphi, 1137, which, 


in 2 ſhort time, revived the knowledge of the Roman law over 
all Europe. In conſequence of theſe improvements, a greater 
politeneſs and civility of manners began to prevail. This 
change was greatly promoted by the ſingular inſtitution of chi- 
valry, which took place after the holy war, but chiefly by the 


progreſs of ſcience and the cultivation of literature, 


Hin 


A BSE, So, ĩ ͥ 


Hiſtmy of Naples. > 


Hiftory of the Kingdom of NAPLES. 


1 ſouth of Italy, now called the Kincpom or NarL es, 


has undergone many revolutions. Upon the invaſion of 

the northern nations, it ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt of 
Italy. In the end of the tenth century, it was conquered by 
the Saracens. They ſoon after were driven out by the Nor- 
mans under the ſons' of TANCRED. Their ſucceflors pof- 
ſeſſed the kingdom of Naples for ſeveral ages, together with 
the iſland of Sicily; both which they called the kingdom of the 
Tuo Sicities, Under them it became a flouriſhing ſtate, Ro- 
ger I. A. D. 11 30, firſt introduced the culture of ſilk from Greece 
into his dominions, from which it was ſoon communicated to 
the reſt of Italy, and other parts of Europe. 1 
By the influence of the Pope, Naples and Sicily came into 
the power of the French, under CHARLES Duke of Anjou, 
who vanquiſhed and put to death CONRADIN, the laſt of 
the Norman race, A. D. 1265. But the Sicilians were ſo diſ- 
guſted at their new maſters, that they cut them all off on 
Faſter day, A. D. 1282. This maſſacre was called the Sicilian 
V:ſpers, becauſe the firſt ſtroke of the bell which ſummoned 
the people to prayers the preceding evening, ſerved as a fignal 
to the conſpirators. From this time Sicily remained ſubject to 
the kings of Arragon, whoſe protection they ſolicited, The 
Houſe of Anjou, however,with a few interruptions and tragical 
revolutions, continued to hold the crown of Naples, till 
the Spaniards drove them out, 1504, chiefly by the abilities of 
GONSALVO de Cordova, called the Great Captain ; when it 
was annexed to- the crown of Spain, which governed it by a 
viceroy, The oppreſſive government of the Spaniards, parti- 
cularly in impoſing taxes, gave riſe to a famous revolt, headed 


by Mas10NELLO, a poor fiſherman, aged twenty-four, which 


at firſt was attended with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. But he was at 
laſt killed at the head of his own mob, 1647. : 

Naples and Sicily continued with Spain till the year 1706, 
when Charles, afterwards emperor, took poſſeſſion of it. But 
after various treaties, and much bloodſhed, it was finally ceded 
to Spain, 1736. The preſent king of Naples and Sicily is Fer- 
dinand IV. third ſon to the king of Spain. 
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Ser.. 


gICILY is an iſland in the Mediterranean ſea, adjoining to 
the ſouthern extremity of Italy, extending from 360 35” to 
380 25” north latitude, and from 129 5o' to 16 5” eaſt longi- 


tude from London. Its greateſt 1 is 210 miles, its breadth 


133, and its circumference 600. Poſidonius made its eircum- 
ference 4400 ſtadia, or 550 miles, Strab. vi. 266.; Diodorus 
Siculus, 4360 ſtadia, v. 1. On account of its fertility, it was 
eſteemed one of the granaries of the Roman empire, 
HorREUM reipublicæ, v. frumentarium SUBSIDIUM, Cic. Manil, 12, 
in Verr. iii. et annonæ SUBSIDIUM, Liv. xxvi. 40. xxvii. 563 


Sil. xiv. 23. | N 


SICILIA was alſo called SicANI4A, Sil. xiv. 44, Kc. and 


TRIER TRA, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 55.3 Sil. v. 490. or TRINAcRIA, 


Virg. En. iii. 440. 582. vel. TRINAcRIs, Ovid. Faft, iv. 419. 


v. 346. from its triangular form, Plin. iii. 8. Tribus hec excurrit 


in equora linguis, Ovid. Met. xiii. 724. 
The three promontories or capes of Sicily are, 
PELORIS, -idis, Pelorias, -iadis, Pelorus, or - um, now Cafe 
Peloro or Torre del Faro, from a tower and light-houſe erected 
on it, on the north point towards Italy; Pachxxus, now Cape 


Paſſaro, on the ſouth; and LILTBEUM, now Cape Bobo, on the 


welt, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 479. Met. xiii. 725. | 

Sicily is ſeparated from Italy by the Fretum Sicilum, or Straits 
of Meſjina, called alſo the FARO, fifteen miles long, Plin. iii. 
8. /. 14. and in ſome places ſo narrow, that the barking of dogs 
and the crowing of cocks is ſaid to be diſtinctly heard from 
the one fide to the other, Sil. xiv. 20. This ſtrait is thought 
by ſome to have been formed by an earthquake breaking the 
iſthmus which joined Sicily with the main land, and the Tuſcan 
and Ionian ſeas ruſhing in, Ovid. Met. xv. 290. Plin. ili. 8. 
Senec. ad Marr. 17.3 Sil. xiv. 12. See p. 175. 


On the right fide, that is, on the fide of Italy, is SCYLLA, 


2. dangerous rock; on the left, i. e. on the ſide of Sicily, 
CHARYBDIS, a whirlpool, ſaid to ſwallow up ſhips, and upon 
the return of the tide to throw them up again in broken pieces, 
Virg. n. iii. 420.3 Ovid. Met. vii. 63. xiii. 730-3 Pont. iv. 
10. 25. Remed. amor. 7140.3 Senec. ep. 79. The fituation of 


Scylla is aſcertained, ſee p. 174. but the moderns are not 
agreed about that of Charybdis. The poets repreſent them as 


nearly oppoſite 3 hence the proverbial ſaying about a my "4 


— Tie Ye ee —? . . EEE ,, 
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who, wiſhing to avoid one danger, falls into another, Incidit in 
| $:yllam, dum wult vitare Charybdim; hence alſo Seneca calls this 
ſtrait fretum fabuloſum, i. e. celebrated or exaggerated in fable, 
tþ. 45. & 79+ ad Marc. 17. | uy, | 
Cape Peloro is a long ſandy neck of land advancing into the 
Tuſcan ſea, within a mile and an half of the Calabrian coaſt, 

which is here very abrupt and lofty. This iſthmus ſhuts up the 
traits to the eye, ſo that the tower and light-houſe appear 


to be on the Italian fide of the water; hence Et anguſti rare= - 


ſeent clayſtra Pelori, Virg. En. iii. 4. 11. It is fo difficult to 
+ navigate through the entrance of the Faro, that 3 are always 
ready to put to ſea as ſoon as a veſſel 1s ſeen in the offing. Cha- 
hdi is ſuppoſed by Mr. Swinburne to have been at the iſthmus 
of cape Peloro; ſeveral miles north of Meſſina, where it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been, from Strabo, vi. 268. and 
where there is ſtill a kind of whirlpool, although no wiſe an- 
ſwering to the deſcription given of Charybdis 55 the ancient 
ets. Thucydides alſo ſeems to place it at the entrance of the 
wu and aſcribes it to their narrowneſs, and to the concourſe 
of the Tuſcan and Sicilian ſeas, iv. 24. jp 
Mrss NA or Meſizna is the firſt town ſouth of Pelorus. Its 
ancient name was ZANCLE, from the reſemblance of its port 
to the form of a ſickle, Thucydid. vi. 4. It got its preſent name 
from a colony of Meſſenians from Peloponneſus, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, Strab. vi. 268. The inhabitants were called Mrs- 
SANENSES, but afterwards MamERTINI, from the ſoldiers of 
that people, who treacherouſly made themſelves maſters of the 
town, ſee p. 234. whence Meſſana is called by Cicero cimitas 
MaMeRTINA, Verr. ii. 5, iii. 6. The Mamertines, being hard 
preſſed by Hiero king of Syracuſe, and by the Carthaginians, 
plied to the Romans for aſſiſtance; who, wiſhing to extend 
their conqueſts beyond Italy, gladly laid hold of this pretext for 
engaging in war with the Carthaginians, and made Meſſana 
their head-quarters in Sicily during their long ſtruggle with that 
people, Liv. epit. xyi. xxix. 7. g.; hence this city became great 
and opulent. Since the fall of the Roman empire it has un- 
lergone various viciſſitudes of fortune. It was almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed by the dreadful earthquake in 1783. „„ 
Several miles ſouth of the ſtraits is the promontory Dre- 
finum, and ſouth of it the town TAugoMENTUM, Pin. ili. 8. 
ww Taormina, in an elevated ſituation, on the extremity of 
mount Taurus; commanding one of the grandeſt proſpects in 
the world; containing only about 3000 inhabitants. Here are 
the remains of a noble ancient theatre, placed between two 
bigh rocks, whence there is a full view both of Etna and the 
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plains. On a neighbouring point of mount Taurus fool! 


Naxus, the firſt colony of the Greeks in the iſland; built about 


700 years before Chriſt, and deſtroyed by Dionyſius, Diadhr. 


xiv. 16, Near this the river ONo84L4, mentioned by Appian, 
bell. civ. v. 1161, now Cantara, empties itſelf into a beautifulbay, 
South of this is the river Aſines, now called Freddo, from the cold. 
neſs of its water; and cis, now Aci, Faci, or Chiaci, running 


rapidly from mount Ætna, Ovid. Fae. iv. 468.; Sil. xiv. 222. 


Next is the city CAT ANA or Catdna, v. Catine. Sil. xiv. 
197. at the foot of mount Ætna, by the eruptions of which it 
has been ſeveral times overwhelmed “. 3 | 

The laſt and moſt dreadful overthrow of this city was in 


1693, It has fince been rebuilt in a very ſplendid manner, 


and contains about 30,000 inhabitants, a conſiderable number 
of whom appertains to the univerſity, che only one in the 
land, and the nurfery of all the lawyers. A ſtream, called 
Amenanus, now Guidicelio, iſſuing from tna, runs through 
the city, which ſometimes becomes dry for ſeveral years, and 
then begins to flow again, Strab. v. 240.3 Ovid. Met. xv. 279. 


This intermiſſion is ſuppoſed to depend on the different reple- 


tion and evacuation of the repoſitories of wafer in the cavities 

of Ætna. 0 | C 
In the way between Taormina and Catana, through the 

woody part of Etna, is an old cheſnut tree of enormous ſize, 


the circumference of whoſe trunk is one hundred and ninety- 


ſix feet; others make it two hundred and four feet. The 


hole of this coaſt is in a great meaſure formed by the lava of 
mount Ætna, which is of a much harder conſiſtence than that 


of Veſuvius. One of the moſt tremendous ſpectacles in 
nature, is the conflict between a large ſtream of lava, ſeveral 
miles broad and of immenſe depth, and the waters of the ca. 
The noiſe produced is ſaid to be more dreadful than the loud- 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore are three rocks of la- 
va, which Pliny calls the rocks of the Cyclops, iii. 8. a name 
by which they are ſtill diſtinguiſhed. A ſtream of lava, in the 
ſixteenth century, formed a harbour for the people of Catana; 
but by a ſubſequent eruption it was filled up in 1669. 


In one of theſe eruptions the filial affection of two brothers, Anapias and An- 


F bindmus, is celebrated, who reſcued their parents at the hazard of their lives, 8 8 
269. ; Senee. Genf. ili. 37. vi. 36. ; Val. Max. v. 4. ext. 4. called f. fratres dil. 


xIV. 197. Grit 
+ The ſtream of lava in 1669 was four miles broaꝗ and fifty feet deep. It at 5 

moved at the rate of ſeven miles in one day, but afterwards it took four days 0 mo 

fifteen miles. It overwhelmed great part of Catana, and drove back the ſea a co 


Agerable way from the ſhores | South 
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South of Catana is the river Siu rhus, Virg. En. ix. 584. 
now Giaretta, one of the largeſt in the iſland, deep and muddy: 
After running through an extenſive plain, it flows into the top 
of the bay of Catana; Near its mouth it throws up great quan- 
tities of fine amber. Above the mouth of this river ſtood Mur- 
gentium or MoRGANTIUM, Strab. vi. 257-3 Liv. xxiv. 27. or 
MogGENTIA,. Sil. xiv. 266. ſurrounded with woody plains, 5. 
whence Murgentinus ager, the country, Cic. Verr. iii. 18. 
South of this is the river Eryces and the Terzas, joined by the 
Lyſus: then the country of the LEON'TINI, remarkable for 
its fertility, Cic. Verr. iii. 18.3 Phil. ii. 17. formerly called 
Leſtrigonii cumpi, Sil. xiv, 116. Their chief town Leontini or 
Lentium, now. Lentini, ſtood on the ſouth fide of the river 
Terias, ſeveral miles from the ſea, near the lake of Biveri. The 
hills on the eaſt are hollowed into many large cavities, where 
faltpetre is produced in great quantities. 

The Leontines being attacked by the Syracuſans, ſent their 
countryman GoRG1as, a famous orator, to folicit aſſiſtance from 
the Athenians, which furniſhed that people with a pretext for 
undertaking their fatal expedition to Sicily, Diodor. xii. 53. & 83. 
_ South-eaſt of Leontini is the ſmall river Pantagias, v. ies, 
Sil. xiv. 231. now Porcari, rocky at its mouth, Virg. An. iii. 
688. South of this was the town Mecira, -orum vel -e; or 
MecxR1s, -7d:s, on a bay of that name, B. into which run the 
rivers MyLa, Liv. xxiv. 30. and Alabon or ALaBis, Sil. xiv. 
228. Megära was anciently called HBLA, Strab. vi. 267. 
built by Hyblon a Sicilian king, Thucydid. vi. 4. It did not 
exiſt in the time of Strabo, but the name was given to an ad- 
joining mountain or plain, famous for producing honey, Ovid. 
Pont, iv. 15. 10. 1b, 199.3 Sil. xiv. 200. whence Apes Hyblee, 

Virg. ecl. i. 55. and Mella Hyblea, for the moſt excellent, 
Martial. xi. 43. and ii. 46. vii. 87. | „ 
Near the piace where Megara ſtood is now the town AU- 
GUSTA, which was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the earth- -' 
quake in 1693. It has been fince rebuilt on @ regular plan, 
and is now ſaid to contain eighteen thouſand inhabitants. It 
is only nine miles from Syracuſe by ſea, but eighteen by land. 
At the bottom of the bay, on a peninſula, was THarsus or 


» 
g 


Tapſus, in a low ſituation, Virg. ibid. not far from Syracuſe. - 
SYRACUS:&;, Syraciſe, the ancient capital of the iſland, 
was founded by a colony from Corinth under Archias, S:rad. 
vi. 269.“ It became ſo great a city that the circuit of its walls 

| 3 5 Heraclid, Thurydid, vi. 3+ ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Bacchus; 
I we whole Wy is called Bac, Fimari dn 076 Cor intbe, Ovid. Met. 
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amounted to one hundred and eiglity ſtadia, or twenty-two 
Engliſh miles and an half, ib. 270. It was of a triangular 
form, and conſiſted of five parts or towns; OrTYc4, or the 
iſland called Nafos or Nngoc, which was all that the Greeks at 
firſt occupied, after having expelled the Sicilians, Thucydid. yi, 
J. ACRADINA, that faced the ſea; Trch or Tyche, joined to 
Aeradina on the caſt; NxATL Is, or the New City, which lay 
4 the ſide of the great port; and at the eaſtern extremity 
Erirörx, Strab. ibid.; Liv. xxv. 24. & 25. But as Epipsle 
was little inhabited, Cicero divides Syracuſe only into four parts, 
Verr. iv. 53. hence it is called QUaDRUPLICES SYRACUSE, uſon, 
de clar. urb. The iſland was joined to Acradina by a bridge, 
In the iſland was the famous fountain ARETHUSA, which emit- 
ted a copious ſtream of the ſweeteſt water, reſembling a river, 
and abounding with fiſhes, Cic. ibid. It was ſuppoſed to com- 
municate with the river A/pheys at Olympia in Elis, which was 


believed to run below ground under the ſea for above five 


hundred miles, and to iſſue at the mouth of this fountain, Virg. 
An. iii. 692.3 cl. x. 1. & 4.; Cic. ib.; Ovid. Met. v. 513.; 
Sil. xiv. 53. 3 Stat. Silv. 1. 2. 203. hence it was ſaid to ſmell of 
ordure during the Olympic games, Strab. ib. and to emit excre- 
ments, Senec. Nat. © iii. 2. This communication between 
Arethuſa and Alpheus Pauſanias mentions as a fact which he be- 


. lieved, and endeavours to confirm by ſimilar inſtances, v. 7. 


vii. 23. and Strabo as formally refutes it, vi. 270. & 271.; Plin. 
XXxi. 5. / 30.3 Senec. Q: Nat. iii. 21. & 26.“ Epipole, which 
lies on the north fide of the city, was firſt ſurrounded. with 2 
wall by Dionyſius the elder, a part of which was called Hexa- 
pylon, v. -um, from its having, as is ſuppoſed, fix gates, Liv. xxv. 
24. Dionyſus is ſaid to have employed in this work more than 
&xty thouſand men, beſides builders, and to have urged it with | 
ſuch vigour, that in twenty days he completed the wall thirty 
ſtadia, or four miles and three quarters long, and fo high and 
thick as to ſet at defiance any aſſault from beſiegers; being alſo 


| ſecured by towers at proper diſtances, Diodor. xiv. 18. 


The city is now. confined to Ortygia, or the iſland alone, 
which is of an oblong ſhape, about two miles in circumference, 
and lies between two bays, the great and ſmall harbour. It 
contains about eighteen thoufand inhabitants. In the dreadful 


earthquake on the 11th of January 1693, which proved ſo fa. 


tal to Sicily, one fourth of the inhabitants of Syracuſe periſhed 

* The poets repreſent Hretbuſa 3s 2 nymph, who being beloved by Aplus, the zol 
of the river of that name, flying from him, was changed into a fountain; whoſe waters 
running below ground from Elis to Sicily, firſt -burſt forth in Ortygia, 3 
ph, Ovid. Met. v. 487. and the waters of the fountain, Eleæ unde, ib. 
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under the ruins of their houſes. The earth ſhook during a ſpace | 
of four minutes, and overturned almoſt every city on the eaſt- 
ern coaſt. © Above ſixty thouſand perſons loſt their lives. 


Arethuſa is now nothing but a pool of brackiſh water. The 


waves bave found a paſſage to it through the rocks, which re- 
peated earthquakes have ſplit, and not a fiſh is to be ſeen in it. 
The principal remains of antiquity at Syracuſe are ſeveral 
temples, one of them the temple of Minerva, converted into a 
Chriſtian church; a theatre, and amphitheatre z many ſepul- 
chres and catacombs, or ſubterraneous repoſitories of dead 
bodies; the Latomie and Ear of Dionyſius. . 
The Catacombs or ſubterraneous vaults are formed in ſtreets 
or allies cut through one continued ſtratum of ſoft ſtone, and 
croſſing one another in many directions They are more regu- 
lar than the catacombs of Sr. Januarius at Naples. Thoſe at 
Rome are not to be compared to either. At ſtated diſtances 
are large circular rooms lined with ſtucco, and pierced at top 
to admit light and air. On each fide of the walls are receſſes 
cut into the rock, and in the floor of theſe cavities coffins of all 
ſizes have been hollowed out. In ſome places there are twen- 
ty troughs, one behind another. Skeletons have been often 
found in them with a piece of money in their mouth. Some 
of theſe are of great antiquity. 
The Latomiæ, or LAUTUMIR, was a prifon of immenſe ex- 
tent cut out of the ſolid rock by Dionyſius, Cic. Verr. v. 27. & 
55, now converted into a ſubterraneous garden filled with a 
great yariety of the fineſt ſhrubs and fruit-trees, which bear 
with vaſt luxuriance. 1 LE | 
The Ear of Dionyſus, as Mr. Brydone informs us, is a huge 
cavern cut out of the hard rock in the form of the human ear, 
eighty feet high, and two hundred and fifty long, ſaid to have 
deen ſo contrived that the ſounds from below were collected 
into a point, as into a focus, which was called the 'Tympanum, 
and communicated with a ſmall apartment where the tyrant 
uſed to conceal himſelf, and thus overhear what was ſaid by 
the priſoners. When this apartment was finiſhed, he put to 
death the workmen employed in making it, that no one might 
know its uſe. Here he confined ſuch as he ſuſpected to be his 
enemies; and by overhearing their converſation, judged of their 
guilt, and condemned or acquitted them accordingly. . - 9 
Mr. Swinburne ſays that this cavern is eighteen feet wide and 
bfty-eight feet high, and runs into the heart of the hill in the 
form of a capital S; the ſides are chiſſeled very ſmooth, and 
the roof coved, gradually narrowing to as ſharp a point as a 
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Gothic arch; along this point runs a groove or channel, which 
ferved, as is ſuppoſed, to collect the ſounds that roſe from the 


: ſpeakers below, and ag, them to a pipe in a ſmall double 
cell above, where they were 


zeard with the greateſt diſtinctneſs. 

This hearing-place has now loft its virtue; but the echo at 
the mouth of the grotto is very loud: the tearing of a piece of 
paper makes. as great a noiſe as a ſmart blow of a cudgel on 
a board; and a gun pives a report like thunder, that vibrates 
for ſome ſeconds, but farther in, theſe extraordinary effects 


ceaſe. Rings are ſtill found in the corners of the walls, where 
no doubt the more obnoxious criminals were faſtened. 


Mr. Swinburne makes this excavation part of the large La- 
tomiæ on the ſkirts of Neapòlis, a moſt extraordinary ſpot. It 
conſiſts of a very ſpacious court of area, round which runs a 


wall of rock of great height, ſo artfully cut as to cauſe the up- 


per part to project viſibly out of the perpendicular line, and 


thereby defeat every attempt to climb up. Near the ſummit 
of the rock is a channel which conveys part of the waters of 
the aqueduct to the city, and can with eaſe at any time be 
ſtopped and turned into the Latomiæ. In the centre of the 
court is a huge inſulated ſtone, and upon it the ruins of a guard- 
houſe ; vaſt caverns penetrate into the heart of the rocks, and 
ſerve for ſaltpetre works and roperies. 'The fubterraneous gar- 


den, which others make the Latomiæ, is in Acradina, and be- 


hy 


longs to a convent of Capuchin friars. It is thought to have 

been originally a quarry, and afterwards converted into a priſon. 

Mr. Brydone fays, that moſt part of it is about one hundred feet 

below the level of the earth © 

The moſt remarkable things to be ſeen at Syracuſe are enu- 

merated by Seneca, ad Marc. 17. Many of them ſtill remain. 
The great harbour is at the ſouth of the iſland ; it is between 


five and fix miles round; Strabo ſays ten miles round. Two 


miles ſouth from the iſland is the mouth of the river Anapus, Liv. 


xxiv. 36. ſouth of which was the ſuburb of OL TMIVUM, 16. 33. 
where are ftill the remains of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 
which Gelo enriched with the ſpoils of the Carthaginians 
about vo thouſand five hundred years ago. This river is very 
clear and deep. It is joined on the ſouth by another river that 
riſes from a round pond, twenty feet in diameter and twenty- 
eight feet deep, the water of which is as clear as cryſtal, and 
full of fiſh. - It was anciently called Cyanx, Ovid. Pont. ii. 10. 
26. now Piſma, about fix miles from Anapus. Here it was 
that Pluto ſtruck the earth with his ſceptre, and plunged into 
the infernal regions with Proſerpine; whom he had cs 0 
St by h 9 hs Re. ro 
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from the flowery 7 MEM of Enna; here the nymph Cyane at- 


tempted to ſtop him, and, for her officiouſneſs, was by the angry 
god metamorphoſed into a fountain, Ovid. Met. v. 412. &c.. 

South of the great harbour is the promontory Plemmyrium, 
now Maſſa Oli veri, called by Virgil undoſum, becauſe frequent- 


ly waſhed by the waves of the raging fea, En. iii. 693. Is 


projects into the ſea appoſite to the city, and ſtraitens the en- 
trance of the great harbour, Thucydid. vii. q. Here Nicias, the 
general of the Athenians, erected fortifications, Jb. but they 
were ſoon after taken by Gylippus, the general of the Lacede- 
monians, who had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Syracuſans, 
22. which greatly diſtreſſed the Athenians, 24. | 
From the ſmall harbour, which was next to Acradina, Mar- 
 cellus attempted to take Syracuſe; but being prevented by the 
engines of Archimedes, Polys. viii, 8. he converted the ſiege into 
a blockade, Liv. xxiv. 34. He at laſt became maſter of the place, 
partly by force, partly by inteſtine treachery, in the third year 
of the lege, Id. xxv. 23.— 32. Livy ſays he would hardly have 
gained ſo much booty if he had taken Carthage itſelf, 1þ.* 
South of Syracuſe are the rivers Cazyparus, now Caſibilz, 


Aſnirus, near which Nicias and Demoſthenes, the Athenian 


- 


generals, were taken priſoners; and Helãnus, v. um, running 


| into the ſea through a fertile plain, Firg. An. iii. 698. called 
Heloria Tempe, by Ovid, Fe,. iv. 487.; farther up it runs 
through corroded rocks, hence called c/amoſus by Silius Italicus, 
xiv, 270. On it ſtands a town of the ſame name. 1 

At a ſmall diſtance from this is PachxxNus or Cape Paſſaro, 
the ſouthermoſt point of the iſland, Virg. ib. where was a har- 
bour, Cic. Verr. v. 34. ; it is a barren iſland of about a mile 
round, with a ſmall fort on it. | | 


, Welt from Pachynus was Odyſieum Promontarium, the pro- 
montory ef HUlyſſes; where ſome authors place the harbour of 
Adiſſa, mentiqned by Cicero, Verr. v. 34. and read portus Odyſſeæ: 


See Grevius on the paſſage. ——Welt of this ſtood CAM a- 


RINA, near a lake ef the ſame name, which being drained, 
contrary to the advice of Apollo, occaſioned a peſtilence; E, 
 fatis nunquam conceſſa moveri, Serv. in Virg. Zn. iii. 70. ; Sil. 
31v. 199. But this may be better explained from the nature of 


the lake itſelf, which is at leaſt as low as the level of the ſea, 


ſo that it could never poſſibly be drained. Its waters are ſul- 
Phureous, and boil up violently in ſeveral places. 


Weſt from Camarina are two rivers, mentioned only by Si- 
lus Italicus, xiv. 229. Achates and Vadegruſa. Then follows 


* At this time the Romans arę ſaid to have firſt got a taſte for the works of 
the Greek artiſts, which they ever afterwards ſought with ſuch eagerneſs and 
F177 i op a ola 8 
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GEL A, on a river of the ſame name, anciently a large city, 
Immaniſque Gela, fluvii cognomine difta, Virg. An: ili. 702.; 
Sil. xiv. 219; now Terranova: the inhabitants were called Gx. 
' LENSES, Cic. Vertr. iii. 43. ir. 33. Virgil calls the country 
campi Geloi, Tb. 01. Through theſe plains runs the river HI. 
MER A, which divides the iſland into two parts, and was the 
boundary between the Carthaginians and the tyrants of Syra- 
cuſe, Liv. xxiv, 6.; Sil. xiv. 234.3 Strab. vi. 266. near the 
mouth of which ſtood Phalarium, a caſtle on the top of a hill, 
called Ecnimes, now monte LicaTa, where Phalaris is ſaid to 
have kept his brazen bull, Diodor. xix. 108. CES 
South of this ſtood AGRIGENTUM or Acragas, near the 
top of a mountain, four miles from its harbour, and about one 
- thouſand one hundred feet above the level of the ſea, whence 
it makes a noble appearance at a diſtance, Virg. ib. A ſtream 
of the ſame name runs paſt it, Polyb. ix. 21. It was the lar- 
geſt city in the iſland next to Syracuſe, and at one time con- 
tained above two hundred thouſand' inhabitants, Diadbr. xiii. 
82. who were remarkable for their hoſpitality, as alſo for their 
luxury and magnificence, B. 83. Plato ſaid of them, that they 
built as if they were always to live, and ſupped as if they were 
never to ſup again, AÆlian. xii. 29. When in conjunction 
with Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuſe, they defeated the Cartha- 
ginians at Himera, ſo great a number of captives fell into their 
Power, that many private perſons had five hundred each to 
their ſhare. Bur moſt of theſe priſoners being the property of 
the public, were employed in hewing ſtones for building 
temples, in making common ſhores below ground, and in 
digging out of the folid rock a large-fiſh-pond, ſeven furlongs 
round and thirty feet deep, Diodor. xi. 25. which is now quite 
dry, and converted into a garden, Swinburne. The temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was three hundred and forty feet long, ſixty 
broad, and one hundred and twenty high, the largeſt in the 
Hand, Diodor. xiii. 82. The ſculpture on part of the walls 
anſwers to Virgil's deſcription of the painting in the temple of 
Juno at Carthage, An. i. 453. which, although called p:Furs 
by the poet, v. 464. is ſuppoſed to have been a carving on the 
doors or roof, as Pauſan. i. 24. v. 10. viii. 45. x. 19. for it 
appears that the art of painting was unknown in the time of 
the Trojan war, Plin. xxxv. 3. / 6. Agrigentum was at this 
period governed by THERON, under whoſe wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion it enjoyed the greateſt proſperity. But his ſon Thraſydæ- 
us having imprudently engaged in war with the Syracuſans, 
was defeated by Hiero, the fon of Gelon ; and being depoſed 
from his command periſhed in exile. The Agrigentines re. 
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eſtabliſhed a popular gayernment, and obtained peace fro 

Hiero, about the ſame time that the Roman family of the Fabii 
were cut off by the Vejentes at Cremera, Diodor. xi. 53. 
The Agrigentines ſometime afterwards contended with the 
Syracuſans about pre-eminence, but without ſucceſs, Diador. 
xii. 8. xix. 70. & 71. XX. ZI. & 56. Ts i 
Agrigentum was founded by a colony of Rhodians, Polyb. = 
ix. 21. or of lonians, Strab. vi. 272. Thucydides ſays by a co- 
lony from Gela-{Gel5; ], who called it Agragas, from a neigh- 
bouring brook, vi. 4.; but the citadel is ſaid to have been built 
long before by DapaLus, at the deſire of CocaLus, king of 
Sicily, to whom that famous artiſt had fled for protection againſt 


Minos king of Crete, Pauſan. vii. 4.; Dicdor. iv. 78. who, 


having come into Sicily to demand that Dædalus ſhould be 
wen up to him, was deceived by Cocalus, and treacherouſſy 
led, being ſuffocated while in bath, 7b. 79. 
The Agrigentines flouriſhed long as a free people. The firſt 
that reduced them to ſlavery was PHALARIS, originally a tax- 
gatherer, who accompliſhed his purpoſe by ſingular art, Polyen. 
Strat. v. i, and exerciſed on his ſubjects the greateſt cruelties. 
PERILLUS, an Athenian artift, brought to this tyrant a 
brazen bull of exquiſite workmanſhip, ſo contrived, that the 
voice of a perſon incloſed in it, with his tongue cut out, would 
exactly reſemble the bellowing of a bull. Having pointed out 
the wonderful effect this would have, if ſet on a fire with cri- 
minals ſhut up in it, and perceiving the tyrant highly delighted 
with the invention, he expected à great reward for his inge- 
nuity; but Phaläris ordered the experiment to be firſt made on 
himſelf, / repertorem torruit arte ſua, Ovid. Pont. ii. 9. 44.) to the 
great ſatisfaction of all Agrigentum, Plin. xxxiv. 8. /. 19.3 
Cic. Off. ii. 7. Ovid. Art. Am, i. 653.3 PB. 437-3 Triſt. iii. 
11. 40.3 Val. Max. ix. 2. ext. g.; Juvenal. viii. 81.3 Perſe iii. 
39. He, however, frequently uſed it afterwards for the 
puniſhment of his enemies, Cic. Piſ 18.; Verr. iv. 33. hence 
Phalariſmus, cruelty or tyranny, Id. Att. vii. 11, 12. His 
ſubjects at laſt roſe upon him and put him to death, Cic. Off ii. 7. 
by ſtoning him, according to Valerius Maximus, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Zeno of Elea, ( Eleates, ) the philoſopher, iii. 3. ext. 2. 
as Ovid ſays, in that inſtrument of torture, in 1bide, 439. about 
% EEE Ea 1 | 
Amilcar, when he took Agrigentum, carried this famous 
bull to Carthage. Scipio Africanus, the younger, having de- 
ſtroyed that city about 260 years after, reſtored it again to 
bs d To ern | Agrigentum, 
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Agrigentum, where it remained in the time of Auguſtus, when 


Diodorus Siculus wrote his hiſtory “, xiii. 91. Ps 
There are certain letters aſcribed to Phalaris, which repre- 
ſent him under a very different charaQter from what he bear; 


in hiſtory; but theſe, although believed by many to be genuine, 
are generally reckoned ſpurious, | 


After the death of Phalaris the Agrigentines long enjoyed 
liberty. Thero or Theron, who was contemporary with 
Xerxes, ruled with ſuch moderation, that the people never 


were more happy, Diodar. xi. 53. When the Athenians in- 
vaded Sicily the Agrigentines formed an alliance with 


them from jealouſy of the Syracuſans, Diodor. xiii. 4 ; but 


finding, that inſtead of friends they had gotten maſters, 
they ſoon changed ſides. About ſeven years after the de- 


feat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, the Carthaginians ſent 
a great army into Sicily under Hamilcar, who obliged the 
inhabitants of Agrigentum to leave their city, and plundered 
it of every thing valuable, Bid. 90. It was again reſtored 


about ſixty years after by Timoleon, after defeating the Cartha- 


ginians, Id. xvi. 90. It muſt have ſpeedily acquired ſtrength; 


for in about twenty-four years we find it engaging in war with 


Agathocles, Id. xix. 70. Before the arrival of Pyrrhus in 
Sicily, the Agrigentines had been ſubjected to deſpotiſm by 
Phintias, who was ſupported by the Carthaginians; but en- 
<ouraged by the aſhſtance of the Epirots, they expelled their 


tyrant and the Carthaginian garriſon; and then joined the con- 


federacy of the other Grecian ſtates in Sicily under Pyrrhus, 
Diodor. xxii. 11. & 14. After the departure of that prince 


they again ſubmitted to the Carthaginians, who made Agri- 


gentum their head-quarters at the beginning of the firſt Punic 
war, Polyb. i. 17. It was therefore attacked by the Romans, 
FH. and taken after a blockade of ſome months, 1b. 19.; Diodbr. 
xxiii. 7. During the long conteſt between theſe two ſtates 


* A ſmi'ar inſtrument af tortore is ſaid to have been uſed, among others, 


by Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuſe, upon the people of Egeſta, when he de- 


ſtioyed that city, Dicdor. xx. 71. This tyrant appears to have exceeded Pha- 
laris in every ſpecies of cruelty, Phalaris ſometimes ſhewed himſelf to be not 
devoid of virtuous feelings. Two friends, Melanippus and Chariton, had con- 
ſpired his death. Chariton, to ſave his friend, determined to execute the enter- 
priſe alone; but failing in his attempt to. ſiab the tyrant, he was apprehended, 
and put to the rack to make him diſcover his accomplices. This he bore with 
great fortitude, and refuſed to make any diſcovery. Melanippus hearing of it, 


came to the tyrant, and told him, that he was not only an accomplice, but, 35 
was in reality the caſe, the author of the plot, and begged that he might ſuffer 


in place of his friend. Phalaris, admiring ſuch generoſity, pardoned them both, 


Agrigentum 
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Agrigentum was repeatedly beſieged and taken, and ſuffered 
from both the moſt cruel outrages, 1b. & Diodor. xxiii. 13.3 
Liv. xxiv. 35 Xxv. 23. xxvi. 40. Its fituation, as deſcribed 
by Polybius, ix. 21. made it always a place of conſequence. 
The number of inhabitants was ſo diminiſhed by its frequent 
ifaſters, that when it fell under the power of Rome, by a de- 
cree of the ſenate new planters were brought to it from the 
other cities of Sicily by T. Manlius the prætor; and Scipio 


preſcribed laws about chooſing their ſenate, that one half 


ſhould be taken from the old, and the other from the new 
citizens, Cic. Verr. ii. 50. After this we find very little men- 
tion made of Agrigentum in the Roman authors; Strabo ſays 
that only the veſtiges of its former greatneſs remained in his 
time, vi. 272. as indeed of all the cities on that coaſt which had 
been under the power of the Carthaginians, 16. 

The preſent town of GIRGEN TI occupies the mountain 
on which the ancient citadel ſtood, containing near 20,c00 
people. The remains of antiquity here are more conſiderable 
than in any other part of the iſland. They lie about a mile 
tom the modern city, and conſiſt chiefly of temples, cata- 
combs, and ſepulchres. Of the temples, the moſt entire are 
thoſe of Venus and Concord ; and of the tombs, that of 'Theron. 


The ſtone of theſe buildings is the ſame as that of the whole 


mountain, a concretion of ſea-ſand and ſhells full of perfara- 
tions, of a hard and durable texture, and of a deep reddiſh 
brown colour. The walls of the old town were in a great 
meaſure cut out of the ſolid rock, Travellers agree that it was 


a molt favourable ſityation for a large city. It is ſaid to have 


been anciently famous for its breed of horſes, Virg. En. iii. 704. 


To them they ſometimes built tombs, and on ſeveral of theſe | 


erected pyramids, Plin. viii. 42. . 04. _ | 

Weſt from Agrigentum was Camicvs, the ſeat of Cocalus, 
on a river of the ſame name, where Minos was killed, Strab. 
vi. 273.3 Herodot. i. 169. as it is ſaid, while bathing, Ovid. 
16. 201.,—— Weſt from this is the river Haljcus, at the mouth 
of which ſtood HERACLEA, called Minoa, Liv. xxiv. 35.3 
Palyb. i. 25.3 Cic. Verr. ii. 50. becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Minos, when he came into Sicily in queſt of Dædalus: 
tle inhabitants were called HERAcLIENS ES, Cic: Verr. iii. 43.— 
Weſt of this is the river Hyesa, P/in. iii. 8. joined by tle 
Crimeſſus, Crimiſus or Criniſus, Virg., En. v. 38. near which 
Timoleon defeated the Carthaginians with an army greatly 
inferior in number, and obliged them to leave the iſland, 


85 Diodor. 
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Diodor. xvi. 78.—8 1. Nep. in Timoleonte, 2. Not far from the 
mouth of this river, now called Maduine, on the weſt ſide, 
ſtood SELINUS, founded by the people of Megara, Thucydid, 
Vi. 4.3 Strab. v. 272. named from the quantity of wild parſley, 
(oeauvor,) which grows there; ſo likewiſe the river, Strab. xvii. 
834, called Palmoſa by Virgil, from its palm-trees, An. iii. 705. 
Sil. xiv. 209. which Cicero ſays abounded in thoſe parts, 
Cic. Verr. v. 33. . 87. This is not now the caſe; hence it is 
ſuppoſed the poet alludes to the dwarf palm, or palmetto, 
which here covers the waſte lands as thick as furze or broom 
does in other countries. The inhabitants were called Selinunti,, 
They made a brave defence againſt the Carthaginians under 
Hannibal, and ſuffered: dreadful cruelties after the city was 
taken, about the 359th year of Rome, Diodor. xiii. g5.—60, 
But the Carthaginians were ſoon after expelled by Hermocrites, 
the Syracuſan, [b. 63. They, however, again took the place, 
and having deſtroyed it, tranſported the inhabitants to Lily- 
bzum, Id. xxiv. 1. It ſeems to have been again reſtored ; for it 
is mentioned as one of the firſt conſiderable places in the iſland 
taken by the Saracens, and one of the laſt they abandoned. It 
was razed to the ground by the Normans. © | 
The ancient greatneſs of Selinus is proved by the veſtiges of 
it which ftill remain, forming the moſt extraordinary aſſem- 
blage of ruins in Europe. They lie in ſeveral ſtupendous 
heaps, with many columns ſtill erect, and at a diſtance re- 
femble a large town with a crowd of ſteeples. The ruins of 
three temples of the old Doric order are chiefly remarkable 
one of them 1s ſaid to have been about three hundred and thirty 
feet long, and thirty-nine feet broad. | 
Near Selinus was Therme Selinuntie, Strab. vi. 275. now 
Sciacca, the ſcene of bloody feuds between two noble families 
called Luna and Perolle, which. originated from a preference 
iven to the former in a love affair, by the influence of King 
ARTIN; See Swinburne, xxxv. Sciacca ſtands upon a very ſteep 
rock hanging over the ſea, and excavated in every direction into 
| prodigious magazines, where the corn of the neighbouring 
territory, which is very fertile, is depoſited for exportation. 
It contains about thirteen thouſand Es, At the eaſtern 
foot of the hill are ſeveral very ſtrong mineral ſprings, one of 
them impregnated with ſulphur, hot enough to boil an egg. 
This is uſed in caſes of cutaneous and ſcorbutic diſorders, pa- 
ralytic affections, &c. Fragments of the conduits, pipes, and 
buildings of the ancient baths are ſtill extant. — 
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There are ſeveral inconſiderable ſtreams between Selinus and. 
the cape; the chief is Maz4ra, on which was an emporium; 
and a fort of the Selinuntii of the ſame name, where now is a 
conſiderable town, whence the weſtern part of Sicily is called 
Val di Maxzd ra. R | | 


me moſt weſterly point of Sicily was called LILYB/AAUM, 


now cape Bozo or Mar/alla, a plain neck of land projecting a 
few miles into the ſea, and for ſome ſpace covered with ſhallow. 
vater, Firg. n. iii. 706. There was a town and harbour 
near it of the ſame name, built by the Carthaginians, and 
ſtrongly fortified, Diodor. xxii. 14. which ſuſtained, a fiege of 
the Romans for ten years in the firſt Punic war, Id. xxiv. Ain. ; 
Pub. i. 41. S % N e 

Near Lilybæum are three ſmall iſlands, called Acares or 
Egiſe, from Æguſa, one of their number, near which the 


| Romans, under Lutatius Catulus, defeated the Carthaginians, 


inder Hanno in a ſea- fight, which put an end to the firſt 
Punic war, after it had laſted twenty-four years, Polyb. i. G0. 
M. i. 61. iv. 79. vi. 684. Peace was granted to them, on 
condition that they ſhould give up all Sicily, and pay to the 


| Romans two thouſand two hundred talents of ſilver for twenty 


years, Polyb. i. 62. 


The firſt town north of the cape was MoTvr, near the pro 


nontory AGETHARSUM or Ægitballum; then the town DRE- 


nun, now Trapani, ſo named from the ſhore being there 


bent in the form of a ſeythe, (%emavwy,) fifteen miles from 
liybzum. Virgil makes neas call this coaſt illætabilit, be- 
cuſe unfertile, En. iii. 707. or becauſe he there loſt his father 
Anchiſes, 1b, EE The 5 
North of this was mount ERYX, the higheſt in the iſland 
except Etna, Polyb. i. 55, hence compared by Virgil to Athos 
and the Appenines, Eu. xii. 701. on the top of which was a 
cclebrated temple of Venus, IB. whence ſhe is called Exrcixa, 
Virg. An. v. 759.3 Herat. od. i. 2. 23. ſaid to have been built 
by Eryx the ſon of Venus and Butes, a prince of this iſland, 


who is reported to have contended with Hercules in boxing, 


Diodor. iv. 23. enriched with gifts by Eneas, and hence held 
n great veneration, Diodor. iv. $3. The ſlaves who attended 


this temple were called Venter, Cic. Cecil. 17. In the fe= 


cond Punic war a temple was built to Venus Errcina at Rome, 


* 


Liv. xxii. 9. & 10. without the Colline gate, Strab. vi. 292. 


Below the top of the mountain ſtood the town ERYX, a 
place of great ſtrength, 15. 273. Hamilcar, general of the 
| | | Carthaginians, 
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Carthaginians, who poſſeſſed this town, Polyb. i. 58. and Pre⸗ 


panum, being hard preſſed by the Romans after the battle of 


gates, was obliged to evacuate both, Liv. xxi. 41. Xxvili. 
41. and ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by the victors. | 

_  North-eaſt from Eryx ſtood GES TA or SBEESTA, ſaid to 
have been founded by ÆEneas, Cic. Verr. iv. 33. and the work 
conducted by Zge/ius, who gave his name to the city, Feſtus, 


or by a body of men ſent from Italy by Philocletes under 


Egeſtus, a Trojan, Strab. vi. 272. It lay upon a ridge of 
hills gently floping towards the north, ſheltered on the ſouthern 
and eaſtern quarters by high rocky eminences, at the foot of 
which two roaring brooks winded their courſe and embraced 
the city, called by Aineas Scamander and 'Simois, Strabo, xiii, 


os. to which Virgil is ſuppoſed to allude, u. v. 634. & 


756.; for his Acgſſa is the ſame with, Ægeſta, B. 718. & 750. 
The emporium, or port of Segeſta, was at the mouth of the 


river, near the ſpot where Coftelamare now ſtands, Segeſta 
had the advantage of hot mineral waters within its diſtrict, which 


are ſtill uſed for medical purpoſes. Of the ruins of Segeſta, 
the chief is a Doric temple of thirty-ſix columns, all perfectly 
entire, except one, which has been damaged by a ſtroke of 
lightning. This edifice is a parallelogram of one hundred and 
eee bs oe onmngy bd ny, 
PANORMUS,' now Palermo, the preſent capital of Sicily, 
was ſo named from the excellence of its harbour, Diadbr. xxii. 
14. It is ſaid to have been founded by the Phcenicians, after- 
wards poſſeſſed by the Greeks, T hucydid. vi. 2. for ſome time the 


Chief place of the Carthaginians; and taken by the Romans in the 


firſt Punic war, Polyb. i. 38. who afterwards retained poſſeſſion 
of it, Liv. xxiv. 36. xxix. 1. It always continued faithful to 
the Roman republic and empire, till it-fell under the power of 
the Saracens, a. 821, who made it their metropolis. .'The 
Normans took it from the Infidels, and made it the ſeat of em- 
ire, . 0% . 8 5 

About a mile weſt of Palermo is mount ERcTA or Eircta, 
now Pellegrino, which Hamilcar Barcas ſtrongly fortified 


towards the end of the firſt Punic war, Polyb. i. 56.3 Diodhr. 
xxii. 14. and-preſerving a free communication with the ſea, 
maintained the poſt for five years, againſt all the efforts of the 


Romans to take it, Ib. xxin. fin. till he was obliged, by the 
neceſſities of his country, to give it up, with the reſt of the 
iland. On this mount now ſtands the fhrine of Saint Roſalia, 


the protectreſs of Palermo.— On the eaſt of the city 15 


A 
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little river Orẽthus, now Ammiraglio, on the banks of which 
Czcilius Metellus defeated the Carthaginians, Polyb. i. 40. 

A few miles eaſt from Panormus ftood HIMERA, on a 
tiver of the fame name, Plin. iii. 8. founded by the people of 
Zancle or Meſsana, Strab. vi. 272. taken and deſtroyed by 
Hannibal, a general of the Carthaginians, in the firſt Punic 
war, Dioder. xlil. 59.; Cic. Verr. iv. 33. Such of the citizens 
as ſurvived built Therme on the eaſt ſide of the river, Cic. 
Fr, gb „„ uae 1 

The next town on the eaſt was Cephaledum, dium, v. dis, 
Cic. Verr. ii. 5 2. now Cephaludi, Sil. xiv. 25 .; then the river 
Mondlus and the town HALES4A, Cic. ib. 7.3 Sil. ib. 219. Ca- 
LiCTA, Cic. Verr. iii. 43, (x E,, bonum littus,) Sil. xiv. 
252. Diodor. xii. 8. —HALUNTIUM, Cic. Verr. iv. 23.— 
Agathyrna, Liv. xxvi. 40. —Tyndaris on the river Helicon, — 
MrLz, near the river Longanus, twenty-five miles from Peloris, 
Strab. vi. 66.— Then Nauröchus, and between theſe, a 
temple of Diana Facelina, Sil. xiv. 261. on the river las or 
Mzlan, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 486. where the oxen of the ſun were 
ſuppoſed to be kept, I. and on this ſhore ſomething like their 
ordure was imagined to be thrown out by the Tea, Plin. ii. 98. 
—0n the bay between Mylz and Naulochus, Sextus Pom- 
yes defeated by Agrippa in a ſea-fight, Ser. Aug. 16.3 

ell, ll. 79. : TR x” 

A conſiderable ſpace of the interior part of Sicily is covered 
by mount TNA, now Gibello, an inſulated mountain, or 
detached from all others; the largeſt volcano in the world. 
It is about two miles in perpendicular height, and aboye one 
hundred miles in circamference at the baſe; ſome make it 
conſiderably more, but it has never been meaſured with geo- 
metrical accuracy. It is divided into three circles or Zones, the 
largeſt and loweſt of which is called Piemonteſe, and occupies a 
breadth of eighteen miles of rich cultivation: the ſecond, Regione 
$)lv;ſa, or Nemoroſa, the woody region, fix miles: and the 


| third, Regione deſerta, Netta or Scopetra, the barren region, alſo. 


lix miles, always covered with ſnow, Sil. xiv. 64—70. but 
the lower part of it only in winter. Thus the whole aſcent is 
about thirty miles. It appears at a diſtance like a vaſt regular 
tapering cone or ſugar-loaf terminating in a point. The preſent 
crater of this immenſe volcano is a circle of about three miles 
and a half in circumference, as it was in the time of Pliny, int. 8. 
it goes thelving down on each fide, and forms a regular hol- 


5 


9, like a vaſt amphitheatre. Near the centre of the crater 
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is hence called TzLLUus E TNA, Ovid, Met. viii. 260. 
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js the great mouth. of the volcano, wheiice ifſue volumes of 
eine 2 oa Es on. 

The appearance of the riſing ſun from the top of Etna ig 
eſteemed one of the grandeſt objects in nature. The extent of 
the proſpeQ is immenſe. Several ſmaller mountains of con- 
fiderable bulk riſe on the ſides of tna in different parts, and 
from ſome one of theſe the great eruptions have burſt forth, 
and not from the anon: Os top. . 5 

The firſt ancient author who mentions an eruption of mount 
Etna is Pindar. From the ſilence of Homer concerning it, 


it is ſuppoſed that either there had never been an eruption be- 


fore his time, or at leaſt not for many ages. The firſt erup- 


tion is ſaid to have happened in the time of Pythagoras. From 
_ that time till the battle of Pharſalia were reckoned one hun- 


dred eruptions. 158 1 
Thucydides, after mentioning an eruption in the Peloponne- 


ſian war, about the year of Rome 329, ſays it happened the 


fiftieth year after the firſt eruption, and that there had been 
three eruptions from the time that Sicily was inhabited by 
the Greeks, iii. 116. The ancients imagined that Ætna was 
diminiſhed; by its eruptions, ar. viii. 11, but of this Seneca 


- ſpeaks doubtfully *, Ep. 9. 


On the north of Ætna was the town T1884, Sil. xiv. 268, 
near the river Onabala ; the inhabitants, TissENsks, Cic. Verr. 
iii. 38. On the ſouth, nefſa, called alſo ErNa, Strab. vi. 


' 268.3 Diodor. xi. 49. & 76.— Weſt of it, Centuripa, -pe, or 


ch on the river Cyamosõrus, Polyb. i. g.; Thucydid. vi. 94: 
ic. Verr. iv. 29. between them, Adranum or Hadranum, 
built by Dionyſius, Diodor. xiv 38.3 Sil. xiv. 251. South of 
it, Hybla Major. —There were two other towns in Sicily called 
Hybla, beſides this; Hybla Parva, called alſo Megdra, See p. 
259. and Hybla Minor, or Hera v. Heræa, Cic. Att. ii. 1. 
near Camarina. 7 e "HEH | 
Weſt from Etna were Galeria, Diodor. xvi. 68. Herbita, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 32. — Symæthum, on the river Symzthus, and 
above it Agyrium, Cic. Verr. iti. 27. the birth - place of Diodo- 


rus. Siculus, Diodor. i. 4.— A/59rys, near the river Chry/as, 


Cic. Verr. iv. 44. South of it, ENNA, almoſt in the centre 
of the iſland, ' ſituate on an eminence, ſurrounded by flowery 

* /Etna is termed Txyndrs; -1dis, becauſe the. giant Typhon or Typbænt was 
ſuppoſed to be placed under it, Ovid. ep xv. 11+ alſo Turnaczia ETNA, |. c. 
Sala, as being the moſt remarkable thing in the iſland, Virg. An. iii. .5 54. which 


meadows, 
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e whence Proſerpine was carried off by Pluto, Cic. 
herr. iii. 48.; Diodor. v. 3. Near it were ſeveral lakes, 15. 
the chief of which was called PRROus, Ovid. Met. v. 385. 
At Enna Ceres was worſhipped with particular devotion, henee 
ſhe was called Ennenſis Ceres, Cic. Verr. iii. 49. 

Eaſt from this was the town Palzca, near the temple of the 
Palici, certain indigenous divinities, built on the ſide of a lake, 
called lacus Palicorum, the' waters of which, in ſome places, 
boiled up as if by the force of fire. This remple was an ins 
nolable asflum, and oaths made in it were held molt ſacred, 
Diary. xi. 89. A perſon convicted of having ſworn falſely was 
drowned in the lake, Macrob. Sat. v. 19.; Sil. xiv. 220. Near 
this lake was Menæ, the native place of DuceTIvs, a brave 
general of the Sicilians, Diodor. xi. 76. xii. 29. whoſe chief 
city was called TRINAcRIA, which Diodorus ſays was very po- 
pulous, and held the firſt rank among the Sicilian towns. But 
no other author mentions it. After the death of Ducetius it 
vas deſtroyed by the Syracuſans, 15, | 

There were ſeveral other interior towns in Sieily, mention 
ed by the claſſics, as, Bidis, near Syracuſe, Cic. Verr. ii. 22.3 
Herbeſſus, Liv. xxiv. 30.3 Tricola, or Triocdla, now Calatabol- 
{etta, on the top of a very lofty mountain, of difficult acceſs, _ | 
where Trypho and Athenio eſtabliſhed the head quarters of the 
republic of ſlaves, whom they reſcued from bondage, a. u. 
649, and defended themſelves againſt the Romans for four 
years, till they were reduced by Aquilius, Diodor. fragment. 
avi Flor, iii. 19.3 Liv. epit. 67. 68. and 69.3 Freinſbem. ſup- 
lem. Entella, near the river Crimiſſus; 1eze, on mount [etas, 
vil. xiv. 272.3 Halycæ, towards Lilybæum, or Halycia, now 
lalemi, from the Galtneſs of its waters and ſoil; Petrina or 
Fetræa, Callipdlis, Engyon, Ib. 249.; Amaſtra, Apollonia, Arabela, 
Eubea, &c. But ſeveral of . theſe were places of ſmall 
A and the ſituation | off ſome of them 1 is not aſcer- | 
tained, / | 

Sicil 4 is now divided into ene parts; J at 4 Noto, 6e 
called from the principal town of that diviſion ; Val di Mazara, 
named from one of Its cities; and Fol Demona, of uncertain 


TOR 


Tux firſt 1 of Sicily o ks id Cyclipes and Tg. 


Genes, a lavage race of men. It was afterwards peopled from 
different e chiefly by the Greeks, It was governed by 
| I: a number 
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a number of petty princes; called Tyrants ;* who being expelled, 
the different ſtates enjoyed intervals of freedom. The reſt of 


Sicily generally followed the fortune of Syracuſe, its capital. 
The Carthaginians made many attempts to become maſters 


of the iſland. Having formed an alliance with Xerxes, king 
of Perſia, they invaded it with a great army under Hamilcar, 
but were defeated by GELon, tyrant of Syracuſe, b. C. 481. 


The merits of Gelon enabled him to tranſmit the ſovereignty 


to his brother Hiero ; but Thraſybalus, the fon of Hiero, on 
ccount of his tyrannical behaviour, was expelled. After which 
ene enjoyed liberty for ſixty years. During this period it 
was attacked by the Athenians. | 
DIONYSIUS having, with wonderful addreſs and much 
cruelty, made. himſelf maſter of the government, after ſurpri- 
ſing turns of fortune, held it for thirty-eight years. For moſt 
part of that time he carried on war againſt the Carthaginians 
with various ſucceſs. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Dionyſus, 
called the Younger, who equalled him in cruelty, but not in 
abilities. He was firſt expelled by his relation Diox, the ſcholar 
of Plato, at whoſe defire he had formerly invited that phi- 


| loſopher to his court, but profited little by his inſtructions. 


Dion being aſſaſſinated by Calippus, an Athenian, the tyrant 
again obtained the government; but was finally expelled 
by TixMoLEoN of Corinth, one of the moſt virtuous of the 


Greeks, who reſtored liberty to Syracuſe, and to the. reſt of 


Sicily, b. C. 347. Dionyſius retiring to Corinth, is ſaid to have 
been forced by extreme poverty to open a ſchool for teaching 
children. LY: | | SOR: 


The Syracuſans taſted the ſweets of liberty but for a ſhort 
time. AGATHOCLES, the ſon of a potter, obtained the ſove- 


reignty, and exerciſed it with the molt horrid cruelty. Being 
| befieged by the Carthaginians, he boldly carried the war into 


Africa, where at firſt he met with the greateſt ſucceſs; but 
ſuffering a reverſe of fortune, he baſely abandoned his troops, 
and returned to Syracuſe. He at laſt periſhed by poiſon, aſter 
a reign of twenty-eight years, b. C. 289. FAT 3 
The Syracuſans, being hard preſſed by the Carthaginians, 
requeſted aid from Pyrrhus, at that time in Italy. His rapid 


ſucceſs at firſt gave them great hopes; but having, by his in» 


ſolence and imprudence, alienated the affections of the Syra- 
cuſans, he ſuddenly left them expoſed to new calamities, Þ- 


They never regained tranquillity till Hero, a deſcendant of 
Gelon, was created King. He having relinquiſhed the alliance 
of the Carthaginians, in the firſt Punic war joined * if 


et Hef © — we 
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mans; and during a peaceful reign of fifty years, rendered his 
ſubje&s happy. 'The troubles which followed the murder of his 
grand-ſon Hieronymus, who was cut off for his cruelty, termi- 
nated in the final reduCtion of the iſland to the Romans. Sicily 
vas the firſt country they reduced into the form of a province. 
Since the overthrow of the Roman empire, it has in general 
ſhared the ſame fate with the kingdom of Naple. 


SICILY is governed by a viceroy, appointed by the king of 
Naples, who reſides at Palermo, and rules with the ſame un- 
controlled authority as his maſter. The Barons exerciſe 
abſolute power over their vaſſals. All cauſes, civil and cri- 
minal, are determined by their creatures. This abject ſtate 
of the people diſcourages induſtry. There is therefore little 
commerce in the iſland, but what ariſes from the neceſſity 
of diſpoſing of its ſuperfluous products for thoſe of foreign 
countries, which habit and luxury have rendered neceſſary 


pb the ſupport, cloathing, or convenience of its inhabitants; 


and theſe articles they generally receive at ſecond-hand from 
Naples, Genoa, Venice, or Leghorn. The principal trade of 
the iſland is carried on at Palermo and Meſſina. + | 
The exports are, corn, oil, wine, 'brandy, cheeſe, ſalt-ſiſh, 
ſilk, fruit, manna, ſalt, ſumach for dying, lemon-juice, rags, 
fulphur, Kc. The imports from different countries are too 
numerous to be recounted ; Swinburne. | 
| The inquifition was aboliſhed in Sicily the 27th March 1782, 
by the addreſs and influence of the Viceroy Caraccioli. 


InsL= Tol Ix, or the Ly ARI ISLANDS. 


BerTwerNn Sicily and Italy are the iſlands called TOLLE 
INSULZ, or Aolides, from olus their king, called alſo in- 
lale Vvl. caxr, Liv. xx. 5 1. or VULCANLE, and by the Greeks, 

Hephæſtiddes, from *'HOaiorog, the Greek name of Vulcan, be- 
cauſe ſome of them emitted flames, as they {till do; alſo LI- 
PARAEORUM inſulæ, from Lipara, the chief of them, Plin. 
m. 9.3 Strab. vi. 274. and 275. now the Lipari or Liparean 
ilands, ſeven in number, 1b. & Diodor. v. 7.3 Mel. ii. 7. 

The largeſt, next to Lipara, is Strongjle, now Strombela, 
named from its round figure, Strab. ib. 276. about ten miles 
in circumference ;-it now ſends forth flames inceſſantly. Its 
crater is not on the ſummit, as in other volcanoes, but 
en its fide, more than two hundred yards from the top. 

this mountain Holus, the god of the winds, Sl. ix. 492. 
Was ſuppoſed to reſide, GY and to confine the winds 
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in a vaſt cave, as in a priſon, hence Virgil calls it Zor14, 
An. i. 52, after Homer, Odyſſ. x. init. but this name may alſo 


refer to Lipära, as An. viii. 416. or indeed to all theſe iſlands, 


The iſland between Lipara and Sicily was called HIERA, 


(it pa,) i. e. ſacra ſc. Vulcano, Diodor. ibid. or Templum Vl 


cani, Strab. ibid. by Virgil, Vulcania tellus, Ibid. by Strabo alſo 
Thermiſſa, from its emiſſion of flames, Ibid.; here Vulcan 
was ſuppoſed to have his work-ſhop, Thucydid. iii. 88. It was 


believed there was a communication below ground between the 


Liparean volcanoes and Etna, Diodor. ibid. | | 

North- weſt of Hiera are, Ericiſa, ſo called from being co- 
vered with heath, now Alicudi; and Phenicufa, from its abund- 
ance of palm-trees or palmettos, now Felicudi, The other 
two are, Didjme and Fuomymos ; the laſt is fo called, becauſe 
it lies on the left of thoſe who ſail from Lipara to Sicily, 
Strab. ib. 5 | | 5 | 
There are two or three ſmall iſlands eaſt from the Lipari 
iſlands not claſſed with them; Heraclea, or the iſland of Her- 
cules, Hicgſia, &c. and two to the weſt, Mica and Osrzöpxs, 
named from the bones (r) of ſix thouſand mutinous merce- 
naries, whom the Carthaginians ſent thither to-periſh, Diodbr. 
5. 11. 5 6 

There was in Lipara a city of the ſame name, founded by 
Liparus, the ſon of Auſon, a king of Italy, who gave name to 
it and the iſland. He was ſucceeded by MOLUS, a foreigner, 
(he ſon of Hippotos, Diodor. iv. 67. hence called HieeoTaDes, 
Ovid. Met. iv. 663. xi. 431. eb. xviii. 46.), who happened to 


come to the iſland, and married Cy4ne, the daughter of Liparus. 


This folus is ſaid to have invented the uſe of fails. From 
his ſkill in prognoſticating the weather, he is repreſented in 
fable as the ruler of the winds, I. v. 7. Homer makes Ulyſ- 
fes, in his wanderings to land on the . iſland of Z56lus, and to 
receive from him rhe winds, ſhut up in a leathern bag, Od). 
x. 19. _ Lipara was afterwards. poſſeſſed by a colony of Cnidi- 
ans and Rhodians, Diodor. v. g. It fitted out a fleet, and hav- 
ing the other iſlands under its ſubjection, long withſtood all 
the attacks of the Tuſcans, Strab. vi. 275. nay, often vanquiſhed 
them by ſea, and ſent the tenth of the ſpoil as a preſent to 
Apollo at Delphi, Diodor. v. 9. The ' Athenians alſo attacked 
them, but without ſucceſs , Thucydid. iii. 88. 1 
723 FFF rh E 7 Lipara 

» Virgil repreſents Z.o'us as confining the winds in a cave at the bottom of a moune | 
tain, An. i. 52, So Statius, Silws ill. 2. 42. * | 

＋ In the time of Camillus the Liparenſes publicly exerciſed piracy, but they 


did not act. as pirates to the Roman  ambaſladors, who fell into their powe, 


FUL oe „ N to Apollo, in con- 
ow ey were carrying * golden cup ao as 2 preſent Polio, ſequenct 


a Malta. : 277 


Lipara afterwards fell under the dominion of the Carthagi- 
mans, Polyb. i. 21. It was taken by the Romans in the firſt 
Punic war, 4b. 39. after which we find it ſeldom mentioned. 
Under the Romans it ſeems to have been much expoſed to the 


depredation of pirates, Cic. Verr. iii. 37. | 

Ix the African ſea, about eighty-four miles from Camerina, 
and one hundred and thirteen from Lilybæum, is the iſland 
MzLirs or MELiTE, Plin. iii. 8.3 Strab. xvii. 834. now 
MALTA, anciently remarkable for its manufactures, as it ſtill 
is, Cic. Verr. iv. 46. particularly of cotton, Diodor. v. 1 2. 
hence called Melitenſis veſtis, i. e. ex goſſypio facta, Ib. ii. 2. 
In this iſland the Apoſtle Paul is ſaid to have been wrecked, 
As, xxviii. 1. to whom a church is conſecrated; and near it 
a ſtatue of the ſaint placed on the very ſpot on which the 
houſe ſtood where he was received after his ſhipwreck, and 
where he ſhook the viper off his hand into the fire without be- 
ing hurt by it: at which time the Malteſe believe the ſaint 
curſed the venomous animals of the iſland, and baniſhed them 
from it for ever. It ſeems, in fact, there are now no venom- 
ous animals in Malta; See Brydone's Tour through Sicily and 
Malin. But the beſt commentators maintain that the Apoſtle - 
Paul was not wrecked here, but on an iſland of the ſame 
name in the Hadriatic, on the coaſt of Illyricum, now called 
Melede, and belonging to the republic of Raguſa. ' 

Malta was firſt peopled by a colony of - Phcenicians, who ex- 
tending! their commerce all the way to the weſtern: ocean, 
found this ifland a commodious ſtation, on account of its ex- 
cellent harbours, Diodor. v. 12. It was afterwards poſſeſſed 
by the Carthaginians. Sempronius the conſul reduced it un- 
der the power of the Romans in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 
XXI. 51. | | e 3 

Malta is now famous for being the reſidence of the Knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, hence called the Knights of Malta, 
to whom it was given by the Emperor Charles V. 1530, at- 
ter they were drivert out of Rhodes by the Turks. Its chief 
town is Valetta. The Turks again attacked them here, but 
were obliged to raiſe the ſiege with great loſs, 1566. 5 


ſequence of a vow which ©amillus had made of conſecrating to that god the tenth part 
of the plunder of Veji. (See p. 218.) Timaſitheus, the chief magiſtrate of Lipara, 
from a motive of religion, not only reſtored the cap. to the ambaſiadors, but alſo, 
having entertained them hoſpitably, ſent a guard of ſhips to conduct them to Delphi, 
and bring th:m back ſafe to Rome. On which account, by a decree of the ſenate, 
league I hoſpitality was made with him, and preſents given him by the public, 


Liv, v. 8. 
| ; T 3 | Weſt 


278 Sardinia and Corfica. 


Weſt from Malta is the iſland Gawler, now Goo, and Cc. 
ra, Sil. xiv. 273. „ 5 
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SARDINIA, between 39 and 419 north latitude, and be- 
tween 80 and 109 eaſt longitude, about 179 miles long, and 90 
broad, Strabo ſays, 220 miles long, and 98 broad, v. p. 224.; 
of a fertile ſoil, but unhealthful ; called by the Greeks 1:hni/a, 
from its reſemblance to the ſole of the foot. Sil. 12, 358. Its 
chief city was Caldris, CacLI ARI. It is ſeparated from Corſica | 

by a ſtrait called Taphros or Foſſa, about ſeven miles broad, now | 

the fraits of Bonifacio, Neither ſerpents nor wolves are ſaid to 
be produced in this iſland; nor any poiſonous herb, except 
one, which, when eaten, contracts the nerves, and produces the 
grin of laughter, in which ſtate the patient dies; hence Riſus | 

Sardous or Sardonius, Serv. ad Virg. ecl. vii. 41.3 Cic. Fam. | 

vii. 25. Sardi venales was another proverb for any thing of 

ſmall value, Cic. Fam. vii. 24. . © 

The Romans forcing the Carthaginians, when attacked by 
their foreign mercenaries, to give up this iſland, was the chief 
"cauſe of the ſecond Punic war. After the fall of the Roman 
empire it was ſubject to various ſtates. In later times, it fell 
under the dominion of Spain. In the year 1719 it was allotted 
to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of King of Sardinia. Its 
_ preſent ſovereign is his ſon, Victor Amadeus Maria, who- 
ſucceeded his father, 1773. | VF 
.CORSICA is 150 miles long, and 50 broad; rough and 
barren; Strabo makes it 160 miles long, and 70 broad, v. p. 224. 
called by the Greeks: Cyrnus, whence the epithet Cyrneus; the 
people, Con, famous for the noble ſtand which the inhabitants I 
made for their liberty againſt the Genoeſe,, and afterwards 
2 the French, under their general Paoli. Its chief city is 
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/T Vary in Europe is ſituate . between 36 and 499 north | 
latitude, and 179 and 40 eaſt longitude, 1coo miles 
long, and 9oo broad, and contains the following countries: 
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* The bees in Corſica anciently produced bitter honey, Ovid. Amor. i. 12. 10. ; 
Serv. in Virg. G. iv. 100. hence, Et thyma Cecropiæ Corfica penis api, 'You ſet 
coarſe food before one accuſtomed to better fare; or, You require a good poem on 4 
bad ſubject, Martial. Xi. 43 · 4+ PART, : > 4 8 l 2 
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GRACIA was called by the natives Hellas, and the inha- 
bitants Hellsner. By the poets the people are called Dana, 
Pelaſei ; Argivi or Argei, Achivi, &c, The name of Græci is 
not uſed by Homer or Virgil. 2 | 

Greece anciently comprehended Pelopornsſus, Gracia Propria, 
Theſſalia, Epirus, and Macedonia; but the two laſt were after- 
wards not included in it. It was divided by the Romans into 
two provinces, Achaia, containing the two firſt; and Macedonia, 


PELOPONNESUS, 


Tus peninſula has its name from Pelops, the ſon of Tan, 
falus, king of Phrygia, as if it were the and of Pelops 
(Iihoros woos). By its gulfs and capes it reſembles the leaf 
of a plane-tree, and is now called Morea *. | 

Peloponnefus is joined to Gracia Propria by the iſthmus of 
Corinth, which, where narroweſt, is only forty ſtadia over, 
Krab. viii. 355. or five miles, Plin. iv. 6. ſ. 10. called IsrHMUidIus 
UMBO, Stat. -T þeb. vii. 15. Here the different ſtates of Pelo- 
ponneſus occaſionally formed entrenchments, when in dread of 
an invaſion, Herodot. viii. 40. Here alſo were celebrated the 
Ithmian games, every three years, near a temple of Neptune, 
and a wood of pine trees conſecrated to that god, Szrab. ib. 
Pauſan, ii. 1. An attempt was made to dig through the iſthmus. 
4 Cæſar, Nero, and others, but without ſucceſs, 

. V. 4. 1 | 

Peloponneſus was divided into fix parts, Achaia, Elis, Mes 
ſema, j Sour Arcadia, and Argòlis. | 
I. ACHATIA, called alſo Acnais, -idis, Ovid. Met. v. 577, 
——Chief towns, Cerinthus, and Sicyan, the moſt ancient city 
in Greece, | 3 | 

SICYON was anciently called Zc1xLe, from its firſt king 
gialeus, Payſan, i. 5. & 6, From his grandſon Apis, the 


It is nearly as long as broad, about one thouſand four hundred ftadia, Strabo, viii. 
7. 355. Pliny makes it one thouſand five hundred and twenty ſtadia, or one hundred 
and ninety miles broad, from the promontory of Malea to the town of gium, 
on the Corinthian gulf; and one hundred and twenty-five miles croſswiſe, from 
Olympia to Argos, iv. 6. f. 10. ; in circumference, ſive hundred and fixty- three 
miles, J. 4. . 8. FLOP a f N 5 ' | 


T4 5 | whole 
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whole country within the iſthmus was called Ar14, before the 
arrival of Pelops at Olympia, B. 5. from Lydia, Id. v. 1. or 
Phrygia, Strab. vii. p. 321. 335 | 
CORINTH was called anciently Eeraxyra or Eenyre, Piz. 
ib.; Lucan. vi. 57.3 Ovid. Met. ii. 239. It ſtood at the foot 
of a high hill, on which was the citadel, called Acrocorix. 
.TAUs, Plin. iv. 4. The circumference of the city was forty 
ſtadia, and including the citadel, eighty-five, Strab. viii. 379. 
Corinth is called bimaris by Horace, od. i. 7. and by Ovid, 
Met. v. 407. ep. xii. 27. becauſe it had a port both on the Co. 
rinthian or Criſſæan and the Saronic. gulphs: on the former, 
Lechæum, connected with the city by a double wall, about 
twelve. ſtadia in length; and on the latter, Cenchree, diſtant 
from Corinth ſeventy ſtadia, Strab. ib. 380. The road to the 
citadel had ſo many windings, that one had to go thirty ſtadia 


before reaching the top, 15. At the entrance ſtood a temple 


of Venus, from which there was a very extenſive proſpect, 
Pauſan. ii. 4.; Strab. ib. In the citadel was a large fountain, 
called PIRENE, Plin. ib. whence PiRENIS UNDA is put for Co- 


rinth, Ovid. Pont. i. 3. 76. 


The danger from pirates and ſtorms, in ſailing round the 


capes of Malea and Tændrus, determined merchants rather to 
tranſport their goods over the iſthmus; whence Corinth became 
the mart of Aſia and Europe, Strab. ib. 378. The celebration 
of the Iſthmian games added to its conſequence“, 6. 
Tha artificers of Corinth were famous for their ſkill. By 
mixing copper with a ſmall quantity of gold and filver, they 
compoſed a metal extremely brilliant, called ES CorinTHIUM, 


which was almoſt proof againſt ruſt, Cic. Tigſc. iv. 14. and 


therefore held in the higheſt eſtimation, Cic. Verr. iv. 44; 


Plin. xxxiv. 8. It was falſely ſuppoſed to have been accident- 
ally produced .at the burning of Corinth, when that city was 


taken by Mummius, Plin. ib. 2.; Flor. ii, 16. The ornaments 
on the pottery ware of Corinth were executed with ſuch kill, 
that they were preferred to marble and the precious metals, 
Strab. viii. 381. A number of theſe, and of the moſt valuable 
pictures, were deſtroyed by the Romans at the taking of 
the city +. 5 | . | 
*The extravagant price at which certain pleaſures were purchaſed in this 
city gave occaſion to the proverbial expreflion, Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
CpaixT HUN, Horat. ep. i. 17. 36.3 Gell. i. 8.; Strab. viii. 378. but others ſup- 


_ poſe an alluſion to be here made to the difficulty of reaching the harbour of Co- 
rinth, Suidas. | | 


+ Mummius, who took Corinth, was a man of great magnanimity, but had little 
taſte for the arts, (Ke P 4 ν n $1iAoTEXxIOGL) Strab. ib, z 
5 Corinth 


Dr - 


S 2 
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Corinth lay in ruins till it was rebuilt by Julius Cæſar, who 
ſent thither a colony compoſed chiefly of freed men. They, 
in removing the rubbiſh, found a great many veſſels of braſs 
and earthen ware, which, when carried to Rome, were ſold at a 
great price, under the name of Necrocorinthia; becauſe many 
of them were found in ſepulchres *, Ib. 3822 Ke 
The other cities of Achaia were leſs. conſiderable; Phlius, 
Jauntis, Pellene, Ægira, Helice, deſtroyed: by an earthquake, 
Strub. viii. 384-3 AÆgium, Rhium, Patre, Phare, Bura, Olenus, 
Dyme, &c. Near Agium was Homacrrium, fo called, be- 
cauſe Agamemnon there af/embl/ed the Grecian chiefs to concert 
meaſures for their expedition againſt Troy, Pauſan. vii. 24. 


II. ELIS or EL IHA. The chief cities were, EIIs, on the 
river Pencus, now Belvidere; and OLYMPIA, on the river. 
Alpheus, near which the, Olympic games +, were celebrated every 
fifth year; the period of four years complete being called an 
OLtMeian. | Here was a magnificent temple of Jupiter, hence 
called OLYMPIUS ; and a celebrated image of that god, 
made by Phidias, Strab. viii. 353. from the deſcription. of 
Homer, I. i. a8. Td SIR nes n os 
Near the place where Olympia ſtood was the ancient city of 
Pisa, which the people of Elis Eli) deſtroyed, Pauſan. v. 10. 
whence this part of the country was called Piszris, -Idir, 
Strab. ib. 356. hence alſo Piſa is put for Olympia, Virg. G. We 


Near Corinth was a grove called Crandum, occaſionally the reſidence of Dio ; 
the cynic, where Alexander the Great is ſaid to have viſited him, Plutarch. in 
Alexandro, 67 1. e ee e an e e 

+ There were four ſolemn games among the Greeks, conſecrated by religion, 
{bence called {e200 Ay,, v. d Ne, or It Aha, ſacra certamina,) the Olympic, 
Pythian, Nbmian, and Nemzan games. Of theſe, the Olympic were the chief. 
The conteſts” at all of them were much the ſame; namely; running, leaping, 
wreſtling, boxing, and throwing the diſcus, a kind of round quoit of ſtone, lead, or 
other metal, launched from 3 thong run through a hole in the middle of it. Theſe 
conteſts were called, from their number, ñ̃“ν , PxNTATHLON or QUINQUERTIUM, 
alſo gymraſtic, (1.yD1 6yYmNici,) from the place of exerciſe, (gymnaſium vel 
talefira,) where the combatants [A THL ET) were trained, uſually naked; (> ugancs, }- 
and for a confiderable time before teſtricted to a particular regimen, ' Horat. art. 
P-412.3 I Corinth. ix. 25. There was a conteſt in which beth wreſtling and 
(art were united, called pancratium, becauſe it required the whole ftrength 
rav "p2T%). 4th 5 : ; ow f 1 

The place where theſe conreſts were exhibited was called STADIUM, Pauſan. vi. 
20, The principal conteſt was running, of which there were ſeveral kinds, on foot, 
on horſeback, and in chariots; chiefly the laſt, becauſe anciently chariots were much 
uſed in war. That part of the Stadium where the harſe and chariot races were 
Frformed was called HIPPODROMUS, Pauſan. vi. 20. & 21.; the part where the 


* 


Li 


= Peloponneſus. 


180. By a colony from this city Piſz in Tufcany was founded, 
hence called Alphie ab origine Pism, Virg. An. x. 179. 


| III. MESS ENIA. d chef city was called Meſcine, 1 


which was anciently the name of the country, when it was 
ſubject to the kings of Lacedzmon, Strab. viii. 358. Meſsene 
1s Gi to have been built by Epaminondas, Pauſan. iv. 27. But 
Ovid makes it to have exiſted in the time of Hercules, Met. xi, 
Ss 8 |  _ Mrssrns 


courſe began, Caxc AES or CARCER (a5, Baby, vel ypapupry, becauſe anciently 
marked by a white line); where it terminated, META (Meg, Teppen, vel ypaupur, 
linea, whence mors ultima linea rerum eft, Horat. ep. i. 16. 79.). The prize of the 
victors was a branch of the palm-tree (PALMA), which they carried in their hands, 
Cell. iii. 6. and at the Olympic games, a crown or wreath of olive, Herodot. viii. 26.; 


at the Pythian games, generally of laurel, at the Iſthmian games, of pine; and at the 


Nemean, of parſley. ; | | | Ci | 
The prize was made of ſmall yalue, that the combatants might be animated by the 
love of glory, not of ſordid gain. f | . 


were conferred. They were conducted with great pomp to their native cities, which 


they entered through a breach in the walls, made for that purpoſe, in a chariot 
drawn by white horſes, Sauer. Ner. 25. whence the games were called Iſclaſtica 


certamina (from t:o8\aviw invebor ). Plin. ep. x. 119. The victors were maintained 


during the reſt of their lives at the public expence. Cicero informs us, chat to be 
victor at the Olympic games (Olympionices, cc] was eſteemed almoſt more glorious 


than a triumph at Rome, Flace. 13.3 Tuſc. 9. i. 46. hence a victor is ſaid to be 


equal to the gods, (lege,) Lucian. de gymnaſ. p. 273: ſo Horace, od. i. 1. 6, 
Iv; 2. 18. Statues of the victors were erected in the wood round the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, Pasſan. vi. 1. 2. &c. and alſo ſometimes of their horſes, U. vi. 13. 
Bven kings did not think it below them to contend at the Olympic games, Pinder, 
It was not required that the proprietor of the horſes ſhould drive them himſelf ; the 
regiſtering of his name Was ſufficient. No perſon branded with infamy was admitted 
as à combatant. . hs. 4 
The Olympic games are ſaid to have been firft inſtituted by Hercules, Strab. 
viii. 355» 3- Apoilodor. ii. 7. 2.;  Diodor. iv. 14% v. 64: in honour of Pelops, Stat. 
vi. 5. but were afterwards omitted. Homer does not mention them, Strab. ib. 
hey. wete reſtored by Iphitus, à ſovereign of that country, as it is ſaid, by the 
advice of Lycurgus, Plutarch.: in Lycurg. The purpoſe of all theſe games was to 
prepare the youth for war, by improving their aglity and firength. 

The Greeks firſt began to mark the chronological order of events by Olympiads, 
the year in which one Cox æ Rus of Elias obtained the chief prize, that is, the 
prige in the chariot- race, and whoſe name was firſt inſcribed: in the public regiſter 
of the Elẽans, and gave name to the Ohympiads. This year anſwers to the 776ti 
year before Chriſt, and is a remarkable æra in hiſtory, Pauſan, v. 8. Some 
authors, as Diodorus the Sicilian, mark not only the year of each Olympiad, but allo 
the chief Archon of Athens, and the conſuls of Rome for that year. 

The people of Elis (Eli) commonly had the direction of the games, and 

ſometimes the people of Piſa, before the deſtruction of that city, Srrab. vill. 


355. Thoſe choſen by the Elkans to preſide as Judges of the combats, were 
H 


called HELLENopicz, Pauſan. v. 9. or AGonoTHE TE, i, e. Certaminum Judices 


vel MAGISTR&Ty as they are called by Suetonius, Ner. 12. As the e 
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Measene ſtood at ſome diſtance north of the top of the Meſ- | 


ſenian gulph, Plin. iv. 5. It was ſtrongly fortified, and joined 


by a common wall to an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, called 


" IraoME, Pauſe iv. 31. like Corinth *, Strab. viii. 361. The 

ancient capital was PYLOS, the city of Neſtor ; hence he is 
called PYLIUs, Ovid. Met. viii. 365. xii. 542. It was called 
Pyr Meſſenidca, to diſtinguiſn it from two other towns of the 


ſame name; one of them on the Alpheus, which Strabo makes 


the reſidence of Neſtor, 15. It is. termed Nelẽia, from Neleus, 
the father of Neſtor, Stat. T eh. iv. 125. £9 f 

' Pros of Meſſenia ſtood on the Ionian ſea, near the ſmall 
iſland Sphacteria, where a large body of Lacedæmonians being 
ſurrounded by the Athenians under Demoſthenes and Cleon, 


in the Peloponneſian war, were at laſt obliged to ſurrender, 


Thucydid, iy. 142. „ | 

The other towns of Meſſenia were, Cypariſſa, Methine, Atine, 
Thuria, Corone, Phere, Oechalia, &c. The promontory at the 
bottom of the Meſſenian gulph, on the welt, was called Acxl- 


Tas, Pauſan. iv. 34. 


IV. LACONICA or Laconia, ——The chief city, EACE- 
DAMON or SPARTA, the moſt powerful in ancient Greece, 
now called MisiTRa, at the foot of mount TayctTvs, on the 
weſt-ſide of the river EURO TAS, which runs into the Laconic' 
gulf, forty-eight. ſtadia, or fix miles in circumference, Polyb. 
x, 20. the houſes ſmall and without ornament, not built cloſe 


together, but divided into different villages or hamlets, (ate 


wpa;,) according to the ancient manner of the Greeks, Th. 


termined the prizes, hence Elãa palma, the prize of victory, Ho at. od. ive 2. 17. the 
lame with what Virgil calls O/ympiace præmia palmæ, G. iii, 49. Celer Eleo carcere 
miſſus equus, quickly ſtarting = the barrier, Ovid. ep. xviii. 166. Hic vel ad Eli 
metas, et maxima campi Sudabit ſpatia, ſhall run in the fadium or courſe! at Olympia, 
Virg. C. iti. 202. Eligdum palmas Epirus equarum, ic. mittit, produces mares fit to 
gan the prize at the Olympic games, Ib. i. 59. which are called OL YMPIA, -iorum, 
le. certamina, Horat. ep. i. 1. $0. ; Cic. Brut. 69. Anciently women were not per- 
mitted to ſee theſe games, Pauſan. v. 6. but afterwards we read of female combat- 
ants, and ſome of theſe alſo victors, Ælian. x. 1.5 Pauſan. iii. 8, | 

The games laſted for five days. The firſt day fell on the 11th of the month called 
Hecatambæan, which began with the new moon following the ſummer ſolſtice; During 


the celebration of the games there was a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between the different 


tales, Thucydid. v. 49. & 50. 


8 immenſe crowd of people ee to this ſolemnity, not only from all Greece, 


t alſo from remote countries. 


P 1 of genius were alſo exhibited at the Olympic games. Here Herodotus read: 
is hiſtory, Lucian ; and the: honours conferred on him are ſaid to have ſo affected 


Tbucydides, theo a boy, that he ſhed tears, and thereby attracted the notice of Hero- 


dötus, Suidat, in voce THucypipes. . 


Ithõme and Acrocorinthus were called the two horns of Peloponneſus, by ſeizing, | 


e. at the horns of an ox, one might become maſter of the whole. The ſtrength 
e two cities, he 


a detroje, 8 real did not pieyent them from being once and again takin 


„„ Jad. 


: 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hence Tænaridet, · dæ, is put for Hyacinthus, the JLacedemonian, 


” Pielabonngſus. 


did i. 10. The city was not ſurrounded by walls, N. 


Agefil. 6. ( immunita, Ovid. Met. x. 169.) till it fell under the 
dominion of tyrants, after the time of Alexander the Great 
Liv. xxiv. 38.3 Fuſtin. xiv. f.; Pauſan. vii. 8.— called PATIENS 
by Horace, od. i. 7. 10. and sEVERa, by Cicero, Legg. ii. 15. 


from the hard diſcipline with which the youth were brought. 


up, Cic. Tus. v. 27. according to the laws of Lycurgus (quibus 


fumma virtus in patientia ponebatur, Nep. Alcibiad. 11.), The 
inhabitants were called LAcEDRMONII, LacoNes, or SpARTANI. 


They affected great conciſeneſs of expreſſion, whence ſylus Ly. 
conicus, vel LAcoxisuus, was put for btevity, Cic. Fam. xi. 2 35 
About twenty ſtadia ſouth of Lacedæmon ſtood AuxcLx, on 
the weſt bank of the Eurotas, Polyb. v. 19.; Liv. xxxiv. 28. 
abounding in fruitful trees, hence called viriDes, Stat. ix. 769. 
the uſual abode of Leda, hence called Lepzz, Ib. vii. 163.; 
Sil. ii. 434. where was a ſplendid temple of Apollo, Pelys. 15, 
hence called AroLLINE=®, Stat. T heb. iv. 223. ; put for Sparta, 
14. Achill. ii. 345. On the oppoſite bank of the Eurotas ſtood 
'THERAPNE, allo ſacred to Apollo, Stat. Theb. ni. 422. where 
was'a temple of [Caſtor and Pollux, whence they are called 
'THERAPNZI FRATRES, Stat. T heb. vii. 793.3 Silu. iv. 8. 52. 

- Welt from the mouth of the Eurotas ſtood GYTHIUM, or 
Gytheum, the port of Lacedzmon, a place of great ſtrength, 
Liv. xxxiv. 29.3 Polyb. v. 19.3 Cic. Off. iii. 11. not far from 
which anciently ſtood HELos, which the Lacedzmonians hav- 
ing taken, reduced the inhabitants to.ſlavery, whence all their 


Haves were called HELO TRS, Helozz, or Ulatæ, Scholiaſt. ad 


Thucydid. i. 101.3 Nep. Pauſan. 3.; Liv. xxxiv. 27. but Strabo 


gives a different account of their origin, vi. 278. 


At the bottom of the Laconic gulph, on the eaſt ſide, was the 


promontory MalRA or Malẽa, projecting in the form of the 
boſs of a ffrield; hence called Undis5ne UMBO Maleæ, Stat, 
Achill, i. 408. dangerous to mariners, Virg. An. v. 193. ; 
Ovid. Amor. ii. 1 1. 20. & 16. 24. and on the weſt fide, T#- 


Nx Rs, the moſt ſouthern point of Europe; where was a temple 


of Neptune, reckoned inviolable, Nep. Parſan. 4. and near it 


à cave, through which, as being the common paſſage to Hell, 


Stat. T heb. i; 96. ii. 32. Hercules is ſaid to have dragged Cer- 
berus from the infernal regions, Strab. viii. 363.3 and Or- 
pheus, to have deſcended thither, Ovid. Met. x. 13.; hence 


Horace calls it Inviſi horrida Tænari ſedes, od. 1. 34+ 10. and 
Virgil, Tænarias etiam fauces, alta gſtia Ditis, G. iv. 46). 80 


Statius, Theb. ii. 48— 55. Here was a quarry of black marble, 
Plin. 36. 22. /. 43. Propert. iii. 2. 11. Here alſo was a town 
called RNA RUM, or Cænepölis, (Kaunmots,) Pauſan. iii. 25. 


Ovid, 
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Ovid. Met: x. 183. Marita T=xar14, for Helena, Id. epi. xiit. 


he other towns of Laconica were, SELASIA, famous for 
the defeat of Cleomè nes, Pauſan. ii. 9.; Plutarch. in vita ejus ; 
Delium, Epidaurus Limera, Praſiæ, Cyphanta, Leucæ, Phere vel 


Phare, Cynocura, v. · æ, Tripòlis, Pitdna, &C, 


V. ARCADIA, the country of ſhepherds, ſacred to Pan, 
— ts chief cities were, TEGa4, whence Pan is called TR- 
GEEUS, Virg. G. i. 18. Pallantium or Pallanteum, the city of 
Evander 3 Mautinea, famous for the death of Epaminondas; 
and Megalop3lis, founded by that commander, Pauſan. iv. 27. 
ix. 14. On the confines of Laconia, Belbina; its territory ager 
Belbinitis, Liv. 34. 38. Arcadia was very populous. It was ſaid 
to contain three hundred thouſand flaves, Athenzus, vi. 60, 

Arcadia abounded with loſty mountains“. eee 

Towards the north of Arcadia was a woody hill, called Nos. 
vackis, Plin. iv. 6. /. 10.3 Ovid. Faſt. ii. 275. near which 
was a town and diſtrict of the ſame name, Vitruv. viii. 3. 
Here, from a ſteep rock diſtilled a deadly water, forming a 
ſmall ſtream, called Styx, which proved fatal to every one that 
taſted of it, Plin. ii. 103.3 Senec. Nat. 2, iii. 25. It ran into 
the river Crathis, Pauſan. viii. 18. This water-corroded every 
ſubſtance, except the hoofs of certain animals, as of a horſe, 
an aſs, or a mule, * By means of it Alexander the Great is 
ſaid to have been poiſoned, Plin. xxx. fin.; Curt. x. 10. 16.3 
Plutarch; Pauſan. viii. 18. The Arcadians, when they had 
occaſion to confirm any engagement by an inviolable oath, uſed 

* The chief.mountains of Arcadia were, Cy1.r ENR, where Mercury is ſuppoſed to 
have been born, hence called CYLLENnius, Virg. G. i. 336; An. iv. 2 52. & 276. 
and Cyllenia proles, Ib. 258. Mæ NAU us, frequented by the nymphs, Virg. Ecl. x. 55. 
whence Manali verſus, Arcadian or paſtoral verſes, Virg. Ecl. viii, 21. ERV 
MANTHUS, covered with woods, famous for the wild boar ſlain by Hercules, 15! 
nx. vi. $02,->PARTHENIUS, ſaid to be ſo named from the virgins (TapJiva) who 
uſed to hunt in its foreſts, Serv. ad Yirg. Ecl. x. 57. hence Parthenii campi, the Ar- 
cadian plains, Ovid. ep. ix. 49.—LY CES, often mentioned by Virgil, Eel. x. 15. 
C. i. 16. iii. 2, 314. iv. 539. where was a temple of Pan, near which games were 
celebrated in honour of bim, Paufar. viii. 38. whence Pan is called Lyczvs, 
Zn. vin. 344+; Liv. i. 5. and a place in Rome was named LuPERCAL, where the 
Lupercalia, or feſtival of Pan, inſtituted By Evander, was celebrated, T5, & Ovid. 
Faſt. ii. 423.—8 TVM HAL Us, at the foot of which was a lake of the ſame name, 
where Hercules deftroyed the famous birds of prey, called. STYMPHALIDEsS, or STYM- 
*HALTA MONSTRA, Catuil, Ixvi. 113.—PARRHASTUS, a woody mountain, Stat. 
Theb, vii. 163. and cold, Ovid. Faſt. ii. 276. 3 there was alſo a town called PARMRHA- 
5 Plin. iv. 6. ſ. 10. The inhabitants of this city and mountain (PARH ASI) are 
ad to have been one of the moſt ancient tribes in Greece, Strab. viii. 388. hence 
5 arrhaſſus, Arcadian, Ovid. Met. viii. 315. Parrbäſis, -idis, Caliſto, Tb. ii. 460. 
rom her frequenting this mountain, Parrkafis arctos, the Urſa Major, Id. Trift. i. 3. 


48, Parrhaſie pennee, the winged ſandals ot Mercury, Lucan. x. 669,><PHQLOE, 
on the confines of Elis. | | e 5 | 


to 


to go to the town Nonacris, and ſwear by the water of STYX, 
Herodot. vi. 74. which probably gave riſe to the fables of the 
poets concerning the infernal river of that name. 
Near Nonacris was the town PHENZUS, Strab. viii. fin.; 
Virg. En. viii. 165. 3 and fouth-weſt of it, CLiTor, Pauſan. viii, 
17. Strab. ib. where was a fountain, the waters of which 
cauſed a diſguſt at wine, Plin. xxxi. 2.; Vitruv. viii. 3.3 Ovid, 
%%% ELD i 
Theſe, and other neighbouring towns, being greatly reduced 
by continual wars, the inhabitants of them were carried to Me. 
galop?lis, (i. e. magna urbs,) to people that new city, Strat, viii, 
388. which itſelf did not exiſt long, but was deſtroyed by 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, Polyb. v. 93. = 


VI. :- ARGOLIS (Ape). Its chief town was AR. 
GOS, or oftener ARG1, the favourite city of Juno, Virg. An. i. 
24. ſituate on the river IxxcHUs, which runs into the Argölic 
gulf, defended by two citadels, Liu. xxxiv. 25. Its citadel was 
called Larissa (Lariſſæus apex et vertex, Stat. Theb. i. 382.), 
ii. 253. Iv. 5. 44. The inhabitants were called Arcivi, I. 
often put for the Greeks in general. The harbour of Argos 
was NaupLIA, fo called from its being filled with ſhips, (a vag, 
navis, et TMw, impleo,) Strab. viii. 368. near which was Teme- 
nium, where Temenus, the firſt of the Heraclidz, that reigned 
at Argos, was buried, /5. South of this was the lake of LERNA, 
where Hercules flew the dreadful Hydra, and a river of the 
ſame name, I. & 371. abounding in fiſh, Virg. En. xii. 518. 
Near Lerna was the fountain Amymine, Strab. ib. ; Ovid. 
Met. ii. 240. EL „ 

North of Argos ſtood MYCENZ, the city of Agamemnon, 
Virg. An. vi. 838. Both Mycenæ and Argos are celebrated for 
their breed of horſes, Horat. od. i. 7. 9. After Agamemnon, 
Mycenz ſunk in its importance, till at laſt it was deſtroyed by 
the Argives, Strab. viii. 377.—— North-weſt of this was NEME4; 
and near it a grove, where the Nemẽan games were celebrated 
every three years. Here Hercules is ſaid. to have flain the 
Nemern Hon, ©. ons” N „ 

Near Mycenz was TIx xx s, « ſtrong fortreſs, Honier. Il. ii. 66. 
the birth-place of Hercules, whence be is called TIxTNTHIUS, 
Virg. An. vii. 662. viii. 228.3 Ovid. Met. ix. 66. 268. xi. 
564. Stat. Silv. iii. 1. 1. & 125. TIRYNTHIUS HEROS, Ovid. 
Met. vii. 410. Fabius Maximus, the Roman dictator, is alſo 
called Tirynthius heros, Sil. viii. 218. His mother Alemena, 
TiRYNTHI1A, Ib. vi. 112. and his arrows, 'T1RYNTHIA TEIA, 
V. xiii, 401. This town was alſo deſtroyed by the Argives, 

Pauſan. ii. 17. a 8 : 25 : At 
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At the bottom of the Argolic gulf, on the north, ſtood 
TROEZ EN or Treez?ne, the reſidence of Pittheus, the grand= 
father of THESEUS, Pitibcia regna, Ovid. ep. iv. 107.) 


where that hero was educated, whence LELERx his companion 
is called 'TROEZENIUS HEROs, Ovid. Met. viii. 566. It was 
named from its founder 'Troezen, the ſon of Pelops, and brother 
of Pittheus, who ſucceeded him, Strab. viii. 374. To this 
place and to Salamis the Athenians, when they left their city 
upon the invaſion of Xerxes, conveyed their wives and children, 


and moſt valuable effects, Nep. Themiſt. 2.; Cic. Off. iii. 11. 


| Oppoſite to Troezen, about half a mile from the land, is the 
iſland CALAURIA, where Demoſthenes, being purſued by his 
enemies, put an end to his days by poiſon “, Strab. ib. F 


Weſt from Troezen, on the Saronic gulf, was EPIDAURUS, - 


fire miles from which ſtood the famous temple of ASCULA-. 


PIUS, Liv. xlv. 28.; Plin. iv. 5. whence he is called Erwav- 


ubs, Ovid, Pont. i. 3. 21. and Epidaurus, his city, Ovid. ib, 408. 
At no great diſtance from 'Troezen was the promonto 
Scylleum, ſo called from Scylla the daughter of Niſus being buried 
there, and the port Bucephälus, Pauſan. ii. 34.3 Strab. viii. 
373. both which ſome place on the Saronic, and ſome on the 


Argolic gulph. Near Scyllæum was the town Hermi#ne, from 


which there was ſaid to be a ſhort deſcent to the infernal re- 
gions, and therefore no money was put in the mouth of thoſe 


who died to pay Charon for freight { naulum). The inha- 


bitants were called Halieis, becauſe they lived in a great meaſure 
by fiſhing, Strab. ib. 5 1 85 f 


GRACIA PRO P RIA. 


GRrxcia PRoPRIA was bounded on the north by mount 
Othrys and Oeta, which divided it from Theſſaly; on the weſt, 
by the river Achelous, from Epire; on the ſouth, by the Co- 
rinthian and Saronic gulphs, and the Hhmus of Corinth, from 


Peloponneſus; and on the eaſt, by the AZfgean ſea, from Aſia, 


u was divided into ſeven parts, Attica, Megdris, Beæctia, 


LR % 


Phocrs, Locris, Doris, and ÆAtolia. 


2 Here was held a convention of the deputies of ſeveral ſtates, which „ 


b Amphi@tyons, ( ApeQuervmaricy) viii. 374+ but different from the general aſſembly 
of that name, held at Delphi and Thermopylz, Ib. ix. 420. 1 
mh, Mee was the ſon of a blackſmith, which employment Juvenal thinks it 
phe ave been more fortunate for him to have followed, than the profeſſion of an 
tor, Bis excellence in which cauſed his deſtruction, x. 126. 


I. ATTICA 
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2 D' perihien f dibene — 
I. ATTICA was ancient}; called Arthis\Afea; or Ache, from 


. 


its maritime ſituation; its capital, ATHEN-Æ, Athens, now 


Serines, the ſchool of polite learning, arts, and ſciences *, 


[7 * 
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Tux city of Athens at - firſt conſiſted of nothing but the 


citade}, built on the top of a high rock ſixty Aadia, or ſeven 
miles and a half round called CECROPIA, from Cecrops, 


the firſt king of Athens, afterwards AT HEN, as it is thought, 
from the Greek name of Minerva, (ANm²⁰,) and by way of 
Eminence, vod :0r:a7Tv, the city, Strab. ix. p. 396. When, 


trom the increaſe of inhabitants, the lower grounds were built 
on, the citadel was called AcropI/is, or aw rag, the upper city; 


and the buildings in the plain 9 #@Tw. ro, the lower city +. 

The citadel was, in after times, ſurrounded? with a ſtrong 
wall, of. which one part was built by Cimon, and another by 
ſome Pelaſgi t, who lived at the bottom of the citadel, Pauſan. i. 


28. There was but one entrance to the citadel by ſtairs. The 
veſtibules to it, called PRoyyL 24, were built of white marble, and 


are ſaid to have coſt 2012 talents, i. e. L. 45 2, 700, Suidas in IIto- 


1 Their ſplendid ornaments are deſcribed by Pauſanias, i. 22. 


In the citadel were ſeveral magnificent edifices, the chief of 
which was the temple of Minerva, called Parthen#n, (quali 


redes wirginum, } either becauſe that goddeſs was a virgin, or 


becauſe it was dedicated by the daughters of Erectheus, who 
were virgins, (raf N,] Pauſan. i, 24. viii. 41. It was burnt 
by the Perſians, and rebuilt with the fineſt marble by Pericles, 
. & Strab. ix. 395. It is ſtill ſtanding, and juſtly efteemed 
one of the 'nobleſt remains of antiquity, about two hundred and 


twenty-nine feet long, one hundred and one feet broad, and 


ſixty- nine feet high $. 


In 
'* Hence Atbeng is put for learning; Juvenal, xv. 11o0ũ0Q: 


.+ When the Athenians, upon the approach of Xerxes, in conſequence of an anſwer 


of the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, «© That they oe defend themſehves by weccen 


. 2valls,” had, agreeably to the interpretation of Themittocles, Nep. 2. betaken them- 
ſelves to their ſhips ; ſome underſtanding the oracle literally, fortified the citadel with 


a ſtrong wooden palliſade, and remaining there, made a vigerous reſiſtance againſt the 


Per ſians, till, overpowered by numbers, they either threw themſelves over the wall, or 
were ſlain by the enemy, Herodot. viii. 5154.3; Pauſan. i. 18. 


7 The Pelaſgi were ſo named from their wandering, (ære 71g ae,) Strab. ir. 307. 
| e whatever quarter a perſon came to Athens, this ſplendid edifice Was. 
to be ſeen. The two architects employed by Perigles in building Yi 


A 8 
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[ade 5 — under) the direction 'of Pericles, went fix 
cubits, © OF thirty-nine. Feet high, ; of gold d and ivo e 
talents of gold were uſed in making it, Shappoſed to worth 
L. 123,500! f our money z others rake? Jt more, 

On the ſhield of Minerva; Phidias made à portrait of Wee 
Ge Tu. i. 1.5. ſo artfully, that it eduld not be removed without 
deſtroping ie Whole, Ad. Ort. „„ n 

There was in the eitadel a number of Gstues 1 in Won dür dl 
Minerva; Among the reſt, one Which Was believed to Hare 
fallen from heaven. It was ſhapeleſs, and made of olive wood, 
Pu, i. 26. This image was held in the greateſt veneration. 
The different diſtriéxs or boroughs (% et) of Attica had each 
gods peculiar to themſelves, but they all concurred in worſhih- 
ping Minerva; 3d There was an image of brafs erected to 
Minerva after fehle battle of Marathon, from the Rs of the- 
perlans, Which was alſo the Work of Phidias, I. 28. 3 

The Athenianò etected ſtetues In the eitadek and other parts 
of the city, nat Gim in honour of the gods, but alſo of bf 25 FE 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Sah f as, Miltia der; Wemiſtbelet, Hr. 
te, Cimon, A anthipput,” Pevicles, Conon, Alcibiader, TBA 
bulus, Timotheus, Iphbigrurit, Phorion,, 3 ee was . t 
incentive to virtue e ee 

In the veſtibule of the Picks nen was to be been we chtöfle 
with ſilver feet; 'on=whieh Rerxes placed: himſelf to view -' 
battle of Salamis; Deng, in Timoch. 8 

Adjoiniog co che Pasrb nn was the Sable rent So 4 
| 0; Modo; ect built behind the temple. It was!! 
roundedivith! a dclble will 3 and treaſutets, ehbſen ann 
by lot, depoſited there the ſums entruſted to them by the Ce 
date. The chief of tlie Prytinet, or the prebdent of Wb fe ! 
nate, WhO Was changed every day, bad the charg e of the Key, 
Pills,” viii. 8. Phe treaſufers; having Ence e e 
publics — 1 this Suites! to the e wg 
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le celeb, 1. _ 9810 og he he rn „„ 


Along the exterior | For chern 6 temple, 1 4 r 
chitrave, in which f . N 1 Honor 3 Mervyn, 1 
ns” baſſe relig. pO 7 5 3 | Th | 
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command of Minerva; and on the other a fountain of fal 
water, ſaid to have been produced by the ſtroke of Neptune; 
trident. Theſe alluded to the conteſt recorded in fable be- 
tween theſe two divinities, about giving name to the city, 
Hein. 164. Ovid. Met. vi. 70. and this common temple, to 
the joint homage which the Athenians afterwards paid to both, 


IF. * 


In this temple, before the ſtatue of Minerva, was ſuſpended 
2 famous golden lamp, the work of Calimächus, who hurt 
his performances by ſtriving too much to make them perfect, 
PHaißſan. ibid. & Plin. xxxiv. 8. .. 19. n. 

The numerous temples, ſtatues, and other monuments in 
the citadel, have been deſcribed by various authors, particular 


by Pauſanias, i. 22, 23. Kc. VV 
Of the temples in the lower city, the moſt remarkable, and 
indeed one of the moſt magnificent in the ancient world, was 
that of Jupiter Olympius, Liv. xli. 20. It was ſupported on 
marble columns, the firſt that were built in Athens, and which 
_Sylla afterwards carried to Rome, Pliu. xxxvi, 6. Ele 
temple was four /adia, or half a mile, in circuit. It was founded 

by Piſiſtratus 3 ſome ſay, by Deucalion, Parſer. i. 18. but not 
finiſhed till the time of Adrian, about ſeven hundred years 
after. That emperor, who greatly favoured. Athens, com- 
pleted it, and added to it a library and gymnaſium, in which 


3 
1 
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Jaſt were one hundred columns of Lybian marble. -He allo 
adorned the city with ſeveral other works; 5. 
z Some veſtiges of the - temple; of Jupiter Olympius are 
is ſuppoſed to remain, but antiquarians differ about their ſitua- 
tion z Thucydides ſays it ſtood on the ſouth of the citadel, i. 

Among the principal edifices in Athens was the temple f 
"Theſeus, built by Cimon, ſome years after the battle of Sali- 
mis, of the Doric order, in the form of an oblong ſquare, with 
2 beautiful portico, around it. Its ornaments are deſcribes, 
auf. 1. 17 It is ſtill ſtanding entire; fo alſo, in a great 
meaſure, is the Pantheon or temple dedicated. to all the gods; 
Aa magnificent building, ſupported by one hundred and twent 
Marbſe pillars; on the outſide was engrayed the hiſtory of the 
id above the principal gate ſtood two horſes, carved 5j 


4 
a ve cw 


F. - 15 | „ 0 (( * | 
Near the citadel was the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, er 
flaves were expoſed to ſale; and juſt at the bottom of 2 880 
Was the temple of Apollo and Pan, Patſan. i. . 


4 ; | * 
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i f Lractatit lia Medi: Perticus, Peri. iii. 53. 
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| Deſeription of Alben. 292 
ſame quarter were the Prytanium 22 2 place where thaſe who | 
had merited well of the ſtate were ſupported at the public ex- 
pence, Cic. Orat. i. 5443 Hee alſo Liv. xli. 20. - the Odeum, or 
muſical theatre, built by Pericles, Where the competitions 


between the different performers for pre- eminence were held, 


Pauſan. i, 20. —and the Theatre of Bacchus, at the ſouth-eaſt 


angle of the citadel, in which tragedies and comedies were re- 


preſented.” The ruins of it ſtill exiſt. It ſtood at the termina- 
tion of what was called the Street of the Tripods,” from brazen 
tripods dedicated there by the victors, each with an inſcription, 
ff!!! mt ren a oo. 
Near the citadel was a fountain called Callirrhoe, the water 
of which they uſed before marriage, and in other ſacred rites, 
Thucydid. ii. 13. V LE TE, | 
On an eminence, at a ſmall: diſtance; from the citadel, was 
the place of meeting of the Areopdgus, Herodot. viii. 52. the 
moſt ancient tribunal of judges at Athens, famous for its up- 
right deciſions,” Cic. Att. i. 9. & 13. / 14. ſaid to be ſo called, 
becauſe Mars was the firſt criminal tried before it T. It was 
inſtituted by Cecrops, and its power enlarged by Solon. Pe- 
ries leſſened its authority, to the great hurt of the ſtate, 
JJ;öXͥ[¹9g/ꝙꝙ— ß 8 bg » SR 
Oppoſite to the Areopagus, or the hill of Mars, was ano- 


14 Wy \ 


tber eminence called PN VX, where the aſſemblies of the people 
ele 8 


But the diviſion of Athens moft frequently. mentioned was 
that called CERAMICUS, from the pottery work or earthen 


vare made in that place, Plin. xxxv. 1 2. /. 45. ſaid to have 


been invented by Cor æcus, BB. vii. 56. or from Ceramicus, the 
ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne, Paufan. i. 3. but there was another 


place of this name without the city. : 
In the Ceramicus was the Forum or market-place, a large 
ſquare where the people uſed to aſſemble, and where commodi- 
ties were expoſed to ſale. It was ſurrounded with temples 
and various public buildings. Of the porticoes, two were re- 
markable; the one called the portico of the Hermæ, from 
three ſtatues of Hermes or Mercury; and the other PoxciLe, 
(roman, fe, oroe, varia porticus, } from the various engravings 
and pictures on it 4. In the latter, Zeno, the philoſopher, uſed 
to teach, whence his followers were ſtyled Stoics. 


— 


22 ͤ Ped 
5 45 Das Taye») Called by Juvenal, Cun 1A Mas ri, ix, 101. and by Tacitus, 


Uvin. 3 e Annal. ii, 55. the judges, Areopagize, Cie. Balb. 12. 
{ Particularly of the - battles with the Medes and Peiſfans; whence it is called 


U2 Collectors 
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. » ColleQors, attended in the forum to receive the duties lid 
IX on every thing that was ſold, and magiſtrates to ſuperintend 


hat paſſed. If any one reproached Anather with the mean- 


* 


nRaels of his trade, or uſed falfchood for the purpoſe of exaction, 
| ” 2 FE 8 PR R LANs : 
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A certain part of the city, from its wetneſs, was called the 
Mafſbec, (Muzay) where was a. temple of Bacchus, Thucydid, 
11. 13. on the caſt ide, oppoſite to that part where the river 
Viflus or Elyflus ran near the walls *. On the welt of te 
city, at ſome diſtance, ran the Cephiſſus v. Cepbiſut, or 

| 7 17 Fauſan. i, 19. Both thefe ſtreams united below 
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Arkkxs had three harbours, the Pirevc, Munichis, and 
Phalerum +. Ve firſt, PIR US, was fortified by the ad. 
vice of Themiſtocles, with a wall incloſing both the town and 
harbour, ſixty ftadia, or ſeven miles and a half in length; and 
forty cubits, or fixty feet in height.  Themiftocles wiſhed to 
maße it eighty. cubits high, Thucydad, i. 93. Its thickneſs was 
greater than the ſpace occupied by two.waggons. It was built 
ok huge ſquare ſtones, faſtened "on the Gutſide by iron and 
leaden cramps.. This harbour conſiſted of three parts, called 
 'Canthirus, Apbrodiſium, and Zea ; the firſt, from an ancient 
hero; the ſecond, from the goddeſs Venus, who had there 
two temples; and the third, from bread-corn. This work 
Themiſtocles effected with great addreſs, contrary to the in- 
: clination ' of the Lacedæmonians, as he did that of ſurround- 
9s the city with walls, and with conſiderable hazard to bm- 
felf, Nep. in vit, 6. & 7.3 Plutarch. There were in. this port 
five porticoes, which, communicating with one another, formed 
= f Macra Stea, or the long portico. 
— NVICHIA, or Portus Munichius, lay a little ealt of 
Athens, forming a kind of promontory or peninfula, Strab. ix. 
2395. and 8 8 à place of great ſtrength; for which reaſon 
che Lacedzmonians, when they veduced Athens, placed 2 | 
VVV 
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worte, lin, ii. 85. 
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ciently the only port of Athens. It was nearer the city than 
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the other two, but ſmall and incommodiaus, Nep. Them. 6. 

Theſe harbours were joined to the city by two walls, called 

the Jong vals *; the. one, extending from the Piræus, on the 

north-weſt," to the gates of the city,” forty ſtadia, about five 

miles; planned by Themiſtocles, and executed under the ad- 

niniſtration of Cimon and Pericles, Thucydid., i. 107; ii. 13. | 

the other, on the ſouth-eaſt, from the city to the Portus Phale- : 

reus, not quite ſo long, only thirty-five ſtadia, B. On theſe 

walls were a number of towers, which, after the city came to 

be crowded with inhabitants, were converted into dwelling = 

houſes. 8 1 e i N . 
Lyſander, when he took Athens, demoliſhed theſe walls, 

Plutarch.; but they were afterwards rebuilt, Nep. in Timoth. g. 

& Plutarch. in Cimon. They were not, however, ſtanding in . 

the days of Strabo, when, he informs us, the: Piræus was Zin f 


reduced to a contemptible village f, ix. 39. 


155 Principal GYMNASIA near ATHENs.. VVV pl 


A Gymnaſium was a large'edifice, conſiſting of various parts, 
it, to contain many thouſands of people at once, with proper 
places for the youth to perform their different exerciſes; and 
apartments for philoſophers, rhetoricians, and all the profeſſors 
of the liberal arts, to deliver their lectures; ſurrounded with a 
aden , ß 

There were ſeveral Gymnaſia, or places of exerciſe, in and * 
near Athens; the 8 were, the Academia, Lyceum, and 

f T Pat te on 
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m- %ͤö;ð⁵— delay ice 35 Legs 
ort Theſe walls Strabo calis ox n, crura, ix. 395. and Propertius calls the place where 
Fl they had ſtood, Bracbhia; hence Scandam ego The:ze brachia longa vie, I will go from 
the Pirzus to Athens, Propert. iii. 20. 24. 2 „ F 
The ci cumference of the walls of Athens, built by the advice of Themiſtocles, 
of was, according to Thucydides, ii. 13. and his ſcholiaft, only fixty ſtadia, or ſeven 
ix. miles and a half, Which is not more than that of the Pirzus and Munichia; whence - 
probably, as well as for other reaſons, it is, that Nepos, ſpe ak ing of the Pireus, ſays, 
ſoft that it equalled the city in dignity, and ſurpaſſed it in utility, 7. bemiſt. 6. The eir- 
d 2 cunference of the city, including the Piræus and Munichia, is commonly computed 
N one hundred and ſeventy- eight ftadia, or twenty-two miles and a quarter, whence 
Ariftides makes it a day's journey. But upon au attentive peruſal of Thueydides, 
Th this computation appears: not to be quite chrrect; for by it allowance is indeed made 
aa fir the diſtance between the two points, where the wall of Piræus on the one fide, and 
1 that of Phalerum on the other, terminated in the city-wall, which the ſcholiaſt on 
a A Thucydides makes to be ſeventeen ſtadia, but no allowance is made for the diſtance 
= bauen the points where theſe walls Joined the wall of Pitæus. 
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"The ACADENIA was” ouly abort” fix fats erk we 
from the gate of the city called Dipylon, in a. tract of ground 
called Ceramicus . It was named from one Acadẽ mut, whoſe 
| property it had formerly been, Pauſan. i. 29.,  Heſych. & Suid, 
f I contained a gymnaſium, a garden, and a grove, ſurrounded 
with walls, and adorned with delightful covered walks. The 
plane trees here were remarkable for their height, Plin. xii. I. 
. F. Near this Plato had his reſidence, on a farm belonging to 
himſelf. In the academy he taught his ſcholars, whence his 
followers were called Academics. Such decorum was obſerved 
in this place, that it is ſaid to have been forbidden even to 
„„ OT oa» 
The LYCEUM lay on the oppoſite ſide of the city, along 
the banks of the Iliſſus. It is ſaid to have been ſo named from 
LYCIUS or Lycvs, the ſon of Pandion, who gave name to 
Tyeia in Aſia, from his ſertling there, Pauſan. i. 19.3 Strab. 
xii. 5 73. xiv. 667.; Herodot. i. 173. vii. 77. Here was a 
temple of Apollo, whence that god was called LYCIUS, 
Pauſan. ibid, The Lyceum was thought more healthful than 
the Academia. On which account Plato, being adviſed by the 
phyſicians to remove to it, ſaid, that he would not 'remore, 
even to the top of mount Athos, to procure the greateſt lon- 
gevity, Zhan. ix. 10. Ariftotle, the ſcholar of Plato, after 
his return to Athens from the tuitien of Alexander, finding 
the academy occupied by Xenocrates, choſe: the Lyceum as 
the place for his ſchool; and becauſe he taught thoſe who at- 
tended him walking, (Trpmraroy,) or in the Peripatos or walk- 
ing place of the Lyceum, hence he was called the PERIPA- 
_ TETIC, Diogen. Laert. v. i. and his followers PERIPATETICS,. 
Cic. Acad. i. 4.; Fin. iii. 2. 12..&c. . | 
In the part of Ceramicus* next the city there were a great many tombs 
particularly of ſuch as had fallen in battle, Pauſin. i. 29.; Thuydid. ii. 34-3 Cic, 


Fam. iv, 12; Fin. v. 1. The academy lay near the river .Cephiſſus and Cold. 
nos. | * e | 
+ Plato was ſucceeded. in the academy, firſt by his nephew Syxus1PPUs, ad 
then by tis ſcholar XENOCRATES, a native of. Chalcedon, who was fo te- 
markable for his veracity, that when he was called before a court. of juſtice, 
sive his evidence upon oath, all the judges declined exacting it, and declared 
they would be fatisfied with his imple affirmation, Laert. iv. 7+; Cic. Att. 1 16.3 
))) Le a rings 2065 Zr ng 
Wien the ambaſſadors of Alexander brought him à preſent of fifty talents, he 
rejected it ; but, that he might not ſeem to deſpiſe the liberality of the King, be ac. 
cepted thitty minæ, Cic. Tuſc. v. 32. Fas B 
Nenocrates was of unpoli ed manners, ſo that Plato uſed to exhort him to ſacrifice | 
/ © ⁵²⁵—7½½/%/ ß ĩ ĩ n n 
S 8 3 16: Ariſtotle 
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| Ariſtotle continued to teach here for twelve years, till the death 


of Alexander; when being accuſed by Zurym#don, a prieſt, of 
propagating impious tenets, and apprehending the fate of So- 


rates, he retired to Chalcis in Eubcea, where he remained till 


he died, Strab. x. 448. in the ſixty-third year of his age, B. C. 

memory was honoured with an altar and a tomb. 
* Ariſtotle was ſucceeded: by his ſcholar THEOPHRASTUS, 
who was ſo popular at Athens, that he is ſaid to have been at- 


155 His body was conveyed to his native city Stagfra, where 


tended at one time by two thouſand ſcholars, Laert. v. 37. 


The CYNOSARGES lay a little north of the Lyesum, on 


a riſing ground, containing a gymnaſium, a temple of Hercules, 
and a ſacred grove, Liv. xxxi. 24. It is ſaid to have been named 


from a white or ſwift dog (vw @pyoc V. xvwr N,) Which ſnatch- 


ed away part of the ſacrifice offered to Hercules, Hefych. & 
Pauſan. i. 19. In this gymnaſium foreigners, or citizens of 
half blood, that is, who had a foreigner for their mother, as 
Themiſtocles, performed their exerciſes, Plutarch. in Themiſt- 
frinc. Here ANTISTHENES, the philoſopher, taught his 
opinions; and hence, as ſome ſay, he was called the Cynic. 
Laert vi. 1 3. or, according to others, from his ſnarling hu- 
mour. From him thoſe philoſophers diſtinguiſhed by their 
ruſticity and indelicacy of manners, called Cynics, derived their 
origin, Cic. Off. i. 35. & 41. „ Cs ibs OW 
The purpoſe of Antiſthenes, however, and of his immedi- 
ate ſucceflors, was to inculcate the love of rigid virtue, and a 
contempt. of pleaſure; that every one ſhould ſtudy to be, as 
Horace expreſſes it, Virtutis vere cuſtes rigiduſque ſateller, ep. 
i. 1 17. But that poet ſeems to prefer the accommodati 
manners of Ariſtippus of Cyrene, the contemporary of Antiſ- 
thenes, and alſo a ſcholar of Socrates, B. 18. & 17. 


- 


So great was the ardour of AntiſthEnes for knowledge, that 
though he lived at the Piræut, he came every day to Athens, 
about five miles, to hear the lectures of Socrates. , He early 


diſcovered a propenſity to ſeverity of manners, by the mean- 


neſs of his dreſs. The intention of this Socrates is ſaid to. 
ave perceived, and to have ſaid to him, „Through your rags 
© 1 ſee. your vanity,” Laert. vi. 8.3 lian. ix. 35. 
_Antiſthenes was ſucceeded by DIOGENES, a native of Si- 
nope in Pontus, hence called Cynicvus' Sinorevs, Ovid. Pont. 
. 3. 67. whom Antiſthenes, on his firſt application to be- 
come his ſcholar, rejected with threats, and even with blows; 
ut upon his perſeverance admitted him, and afterwards made 


him his companion and friend, LElian, x. 16:3 Laert, vi. 21. 


5 Diogenes 
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- forty thouſand. 


ſemblies of the people. 


7 f ; 1 * : * 


Diogenes wore a. coarſe cloak, carried a wallet and a ſtaff, 
made the porticoes and other public. places his habitation, and 
depended upon caſual contributions for. his ſubſiſtence. Being 
diſappointed in procuring a cell, he took up his abode in a tub 
or large open veſſel, Laert. ib. Juvenal. xiv. 308. Alexan- 
der the Great is ſaid to have viſited him, and after converſing 


with him, to have aſked, if there were any ſervice he could 


render him. « Ye,” ſays Diogenes, not to fland between me 
« and the ſun;” for he was then baſking himſelf : Upon which 
the king exclaimed, © If 1 were not Alexander, I would be Dio- 


gener; Senec. Benef. v. 4; Cic. Tuſc. v. 32 | 


1 : 


nes, was CRATES, -whoſe ſcholar was ZENO, the founder 
of the Stoict. The moral doctrines of theſe two ſects were 
nearly the ſame, hence they are joined by Juvenal, xiii 121. 
and are ſaid to differ only in dreſs, (tunica diſtare, ] Ib. 122. 
The Stoics were remarkable for wearing their hair ſhort, / lit 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſopher of this ſect after Dioge. 


* By 


to the ſkin, Per; iii. 54. 


Supercilio brevior coma, Juvenal. ii. 15.) or rather cut ¶ detonſa) 


_ Divifeen of the IxHAET TANs and GOVERNMENT of ATHENS. 


Tux inhabitants of Athens were, of three kinds; citizens, 
3 ſojourners or foreigners, (weroiro:, inquilini, and 
laves (done). The number of citizens, or of men able to bear 


arms, in the time of Cecrops, was twenty thouſand, and under 


5 *. 


Pericles they were hardly ſo many, Plutarch. in Pericle. By an 
Ph 


account taken under Demetrius Phalereus, the number of citi- 


zens was twenty-one thouſand; of foreigners, ten thouſand; 


and of ſlaves, four hundred thouſand +. 'Xthene. vi. | 
The foreigners had no ſhare in the government, but each 


put himſelf under the protection of ſome citizen, Terent. Eun. 


v. 9. 9. to whom he was obliged to render certain ſervices, as 
the clients at Rome did to their patrons}. _ 
4 According to Juvenal, made of earth baked { teſta, Jand conſequently in no danger 
of fire. If it happened to crack, it was'ſoldered with Jead ( plumb? commiſſa ). 
I But ſome ſuppoſe an error in Athenæus, and that the number of flaves was only 


4 They paid annually to the fiate a tribute of twelve drachmer,. (about nine fhil- 


lings,) for beads of families, and fix drachme for their wives and children. Such as 
failed might be ſold as flaves, which is ſaid to have happened to Xenocrates the philo- 
Apher; on which occaſion Demetrius Phalereus purchaſed him, and then gave bim bis 
Hberty, Laert iv. 14.; but Plutarch ſays he was reſcued by Licurgus the orator, 


Flamin. p. 375. It was made Capital for ſtrangers to intrude themſelves into the af- 


Pg 


Py 
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4 The. Athenians treated their ſlaves with great humanity, 


There was an as lum for them in the temple of Theſeus, Plu= 


tarch, in vita Theſei, ein 5 | 
Tue Athenians, according to their fortune, were divided 
into four claſſes. ''Thoſe who had an income of 5900 medimni, 
that is, 00 meaſures of corn or oil, compoſed the firſt claſs, 
aud were called Pentacgſio-medimni. Thoſe who had 300 mer 
dimm of income, and could maintain a horſe for the war, com- 
poſed the ſecond claſs, and were called 1 or Knights. 
Thoſe who had only 200 medimni compoſed the third claſs, and 
were called Zeugite. Thoſe who had not that income formed 
the fourth claſs, and, although they had the right'of ſuffrage, 
were excluded from all offices of truſt, Pollux. viii. 10. Plus 
' tarch. in Solone, in Ariſtide et camp. inter eum et Culonem. 1 
Cecrops divided the Athenians into four tribes; Cliſthenes, 
the chief of the family of Alcmezon, who had contributed greatly 
to the expulſion of Piſiſtratus, divided them into ten tribes. 
When Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, expelled the Macedo- 
nians from Athens, two tribes more were added. | 
By the laws of Solon, the ſovereign power was veſted in the 
people, who determined every thing of importance in their aſ- 
ſemblies, (xf, where all the citizens had an equal vote, 
except ſuch as, for any crime, were declared infamous, (ar. 
and on that account were excluded. . 
To prepare buſineſs for the cogniſance of the people, and to 
perform yarious other public funQions, Solon inſtituted a SE- 
NATE, conſiſting at firſt of four hundred members, one hun- 
dred out of each tribe; and afterwards of five hundred, when, 
the number of tribes was increaſed to ten, fifty being choſen 
out of each. The ſenators were all choſen by lot, and in like 
manner the perſons who prefided in the ſenate, called Pry. 
nes. The ſenate was elected annually, and the preſident, 
changed every day. When the tribes were ten in number, each 
tribe in its turn "furniſhed preſidents for thirty-five days, and 
the firſt four tribes for thirty-ſix days each, which made up 
three hundred and fifty-four days, the length of a lunar year, 
being that firſt in uſe among the Greeks. .. 
The. ſenate met every day except on feſtivals. The place 
where it met was called Prytancum. Here the ſenators of that 


„ When the tribes were made twelve, the ſenators of each tribe preſided for a 
month; and then the number of che ſenate was fix hundced z- but this did not take 
Place till after Athens had loſt its independence. © | TE. + 
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| nibe hole turn it was to preſide, were for the time "FEUD 


at the public expence. They divided themſelves into five de 
curiæ, or committees of ten, and the ſeven ſeniors of each de- 
curia preſided alternately for ſeven ſucceſſive days. He who 
was preſident of the ſenate, preſided alſo in the aſſembly of the 


people; and during the ſhort continuance of his office was in- 


truſted with the ſeal of the republic, and with the wn? of = 


citadel and of the treafury. 


The aſſemblies of the people were either ordinary or extra- 


ordinary. There were four ordinary meetings every thirty-five 


or thirty-ſix days. Extraordinary allemblies were ſummoned 
when occaſion required. 

The aſſemblies of the people were held in the Forum, | in the 
Pnyx, or in the theatre of Bacchus. There lay an appeal to the 
people from all the decrees of the ſenate ; but the people could 
deliberate about nothing, unleſs laid before them by the ſenate. 

The chief magiſtrates of Athens were the nine archons. 
The firſt archon was called The ARCHON, by way of emi- 
nence, or Eponjmos, from his name appearing at the head of 


all acts and decrees for that year; Plutarch. in Ariflide, the 


fecond archon was called Basie, or the King; the third, the 
Polemarch ; and the other fix, Theſmothete. 'Dheſe archons 
had each a particular juriſdiction. Their perſons were ſacred, 
'They wore a crown of myrtle 28 the * of their authority, 
Fler. viii. 9. § 86. 

The chief court of judicature at Athens was the Areopdgus, 
8 called from the place of its meeting, the Areopagrs, or hill 
of Mars *. 

A g guard of Scythians, BY! other barbarians, called Toxitai, 
were maintained by the public, to be in readineſs to aſſiſt the 
magiſtrates in executing the ſentences of courts of Juſtice, and 
preſerving order in the public aſſemblies, Pollux. viii. 10.; 


 Arifloph. in Acharn. v. 54.3 27 A. v. 434. They were e ſo fond 


* A body of — called Eurol, Jodged concerning the violation of certain 
mera rites, particularly of thoſe of Ceres, and uſually with the greateſt rigour, . Fer- 


tons accuſed of impiety were ſometimes tried before courts of Juſtice ; thus AÆſchyius 


the poet, lian. v. 19. Anaxagoras, Laert. ii. 13. Protagöras having, in the be- 
ginning of a bock, exprefſed a doubt about the exiſtence of the gods, was baniſhed 
Athens, and his books burnt in the forum, Laert. ix. 51.3 Cic. Nat. D. i. 23. Al- 
cibiades, upon a ſuſpicion of having mutilated the ſtatůes of Mercury, was condemned 
to de, bis eſtates ſold, and the prieſts ordered to pronounce imprecations againſt him, 
Nep. 4. ; Plutarch. p. 202. Even the ſlighteſt tranſgreſſions againit religion wers 
ſometimes Shs capitally, lian. v. 16. & 37.3 Tra ix. 6. 3 ES 
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ol wine that, © to drink like a Scythian,” became proverbial for 


drinking to:exceſs, Herodot. vi. 84. 


under pain of baniſhment, Gell..ii. 12.3 Plutarch., in Solone. 
Whoever lived an idle life, ſquandered his father's property, 
or refuſed to ſupport his parents when in want, was dectarad 


infamous. But if the father had neglected to breed his fon to 


ſome trade, the ſon was not bound to maintain his father, al- 
though in want. Children born of a courtezan were alſo ex- 
empted from this obligation. It was incumbent on members 
of the Areopagus to inquire by what means every perſon ſub- 
ſiſted; which regulation is thought to have been borrowed 
from the Egyptians, Herodot. ii. 177; Diador. i p. 70. 
Voung women, unleſs heireſſes, brought no fortune to their 
huſbands, but three ſuits of cloaths, and ſome moveables of 
little value, that marriages might not be contracted from in- 
tereſted motives. e 8 | | 
An archon who appeared in public with the enſigns of his 
office, in a ſtate of intoxication, was liable to be put to death, 
Laert. in Solon. $57. ; „%% ER „ 
* Children whoſe parents had fallen in the ſervice of their 


country, were to be educated at the public expence till the age 


of twenty-one... 


o 


} 


mitted to ſpeak in the aſſemblies of the people. 


Thoſe who had no children might leave their goods to whom 


they pleaſed ; which was not formerly the caſe, but the next 


heirs always ſucceeded. 


It was prohibited to ſpeak in of the dead; and likewiſe to 
revile the living at ſacred ſolemnities, in courts of juſtice, or 


at the public ſpectacles. : 


Solon made no law againſt parricide, to render that crime 


the more an object of horror, by ſuppoſing it impoſſible, Cic. 
The laws of Solon were written on wooden tables, Gell. ii. 
12. and expoſed to the view of the citizens. The people bound 


themſelves by an oath to obſerve them for an hundred years. 
Solon then left Athens and went into foreign countries, where 


dhe remained for ten years, Plutarch, 


— 


#-- 


The following are a few of the moſt remarkable laws of 


in public diſſenſions every citizen was obliged to take a fide, 7 


He who kept company with diſſolute women, was not per- 
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Grecia Prapria. 


2 ATTICA, and of the ather Diviſung 
of GRACIA PROPRIA. . 

ys Tur chief mountains in Attica were HrMETrus, near 
Athens, famous for producing honey, Pauſan. i. 32.; Horat, 
ad. ii. G. 14.3 Sat. ii. 2. 15. therefore compared to Hybla in 
Sicily, Sl. xiv. 200.3 Martial, vii. 87: 8. and called dulcis by 


Juvenal. xiii. 185. alſo for producing marble , Strab. ix. 399.; 
Plin. xxxvi: 3. & F. xvii. 1+ 


— PENTELICUS, likewiſe famous 
for its marble quarries, Pauſan. ii. 32.; Strab. ib. ; Cic. Ait. 
i. 8, ——- Lauktvs, v. ium, near the promontory of Sunium, 
where were ſilver mines, whence the Athenians derived a con- 


. fiderable revenue, Thucydid. ii. 55. vi. 91. and which Themiſ. 


tocles prevailed on them to appropriate to the building of ſhips, 
Plutarch. in vita ejus, p. 113.3 Herodot. vii. 144. Theſe mines 
had failed in the time of Strabo, ibid.; ſo Pauſanias ſays, i. 1, 
—— The other mountains were, Brilaſus, Ægidleus, Icarius, 


 Lycabettus, Plin. iv. 7. and Parnes or Parnethus, all of them 
fruitful in timber and olives, ſome of them in wine, Stat. Theb. 


. 55 p FE er = g 
About ten miles north-eaſt of Athens ſtood MARATHON, 
famous for the defeat of the Perſians by Miltiades, Srrab. ix. 
399. A ſoldier ran from the field of battle to carry the nei»; 
to Athens, but was ſo ſpent when he reached the place, that 
having uttered theſe words, Xaiers, Nag, Repoice, wwe are 
conguerors, he fell down and expired, Plutarch. de gloria Athen. 
7. Thoſe who fell in the battle had ſmall columns erected 
oyer their tombs, with their names inſcribed, Pauſan. i. 32. 
Near Marathon was a marſh, where many. of the Perſians, be- 


ing entangled in their flight, were flain, J.; moſt of them re- 


treated to their ſhips, ſeveral of which fell into the power of 
the Athenians +, Herodot. vi. 11iññxß7ĩ8h“ 

Sixty ſtadia, or ſeven miles and a half north of Maräthon, 
on the ſouth arm of the Euripus, ſtood: the village or town 


Rhamnus, near which was a temple of NEwts1s, the avenger 


of inſolence { exo/z verba ſuperba Dee, } hence called RHA- 
NUSIA, Ovid. Tft. v. 8. 9. Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 5. or RHAuNUsIs, 


Hence trab's Hymeftiæ, croſs beams or pieces of . Hymettian marble, Horat. ii. 
18. 3. Some take trobes for beams of wood from Hymettus; but Pliny alſo has 
trabes ex marmore; xxxvi. 8 1. 19. 555 ⁴ 8 N 

+. On this occafion the bravery of ene Cynægyrus is particularly extolled, who, 
having ſeized a ſhip with both his hands, and they being cut off, took hold of it with 


his teeth, Juſtin. ii. 9.; but Herodotus takes no notice of the latzer circurnfiance, vi. 
114. A um: lar inſtance is recorded of one Icilius at Marſeilles, Suct. Jul. bs. 


Illis, 


SEreæcia Propria. = Zot 


Sis; Ovid. Met. xiv. 694. , and in it a ſtatue of that goddeſs, 
made by Phidias out of a block of Parian marble, Which the 
Perſians had brought to erect as a trophy of their victory over 
the Athenians, ſo confident were they of ſucceſs t, Pay/an. i. 33. 
About an hundred ſtadia, or twelve miles and a half forth- 
eaſt from Athens, was the ſtrong fort PHYLE, the firſt place 
ſeized on by Thraſybulus with only thirty men, when he freed 
Athens from the thirty tyrants, who had been ſet over that 
city by Lyſander, Diodor. xiv. 32. Nep. in Thraſyb. 2. - 
Weſt from this, and only ſixty ſtadia from, Athens, was. 
ACHARN E, the chief borough (, pag ut, of Attica, 
where the tyrants encamped when they marched againſt Thra- 
ſybulns, Diodor. ib. and where formerly the Lacedzmonians, 
under their king Archidamus, encamped, when they made an 
irruption into Attica, at the begiuning of the Peloponheſian 
vam; ́ . io OO. 
Weſt from Athens, and ſouth-weſt from Acharnæ, was 


* 5 


ELEUSIS, v. -in, towards Megdra, famous for the celebra- 
tion of the myſteries of Ceres, Cic. Nat. D. i. 42. Spartian. in 
Hadriano, 13. whence the town is called CERRALIS El xustx, 
Ovid. ep. 4. 67. and the goddeſs herſelf, ELRUSIxUI MATER, 
Virg. G. i. 163. Here was a temple of Tyiptolẽ mus, the fa- 
vourite of Ceres, whom that goddeſs taught agriculture, Pau- 
las. i, 38. The plain between Eleuſis and Acharnz was. 
called CEcRoPIA, T hucydid. ii. 19. The boundary between At- 
tica and Bœotia was mount CITHAZRON, Pau/an. ib. ' 
Among the boroughs (%et of Attica were, Erchia, the 
birth- place of Xenophon, Laert. ii. 48. and Gargertus, -the - 
birth-place of Epicurus, Id. x. i. whence he is called ſenior 
GARGETTIUS, Stgt., Silv. i. 3. Q v＋1.umm oe 
On the road to Eubœa, about one hundred and twenty ſta- 
dia from Athens, and the ſame diſtance from the confines of 
Bœotia, ſtood the fortreſs of DectLia, which the Spartans, by 
the advice of Alcibiades, fortified to diftreſs Athens in the 
Peloponneſian war, Nep. in Alcib, 4. viſible all the way from 
Athens, Thucyd. vil. 19. J 
On the confines' of Bœotia, near the Euripus, and not far 
from the mouth of the river As5pus, ſtood ORöpUs, which 
Strabo places in Boeotia, ix. 391. and Livy in Attica, xlv. 27. 
About twelve ſtadia, or one mile and a half from it, was the 
temple of Amphiaraus, the famous ſoothſayer, ( Argivus Au- 


Et tumidis infena colit 924 numi na, (i. e. Nemeſin) Rhamnus, Lucan. v. 223. ; 
p 1 Phidias did not inſcribe his own name on this ſtatue, but that of ' Ageracritus of 
ros, his ſcholar and favourite, Pl. xxxvis $ | Ee Ret ͤ 4: I 
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unk, ) Horat. od. iii. 16. 11. on the ſpot where he was ſaid to 
have been ſwallowed up by an earthquake, Szrad. ib. 39g9.; 
Diodor. iv. 68. Here was an oracle, which thoſe who confult- 
ed were obliged to abſtain from wine for three days, and from 
all ſorts of food for twenty-four hours, Philgſtrat. in vit. Apol- 
ini, ii. 37. The other ceremonies are deſcribed, Pauſan. i. 
34. Twenty ſtadia from Oropus was the harbour Delphinium, 
oppoſite to Eretria in Eubcea, the paſſage to which is forty ſta- 
dia, Strab. ix. 403. „„ | 
+ ax; MEGARIS, a ſmall country at the top of the Saronic 
gulf, on the north, ſeparating Attica from the territories of 
Corinth, included by ſome in Attica, Plin. iv. 7. .. 1 1. but by 


— — — — — — — - — 
* 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed from it, Strab. ix. pr. 
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The chief city was MeGiRa, , or plur. -orum, ſituate on 
a riſing ground, eighteen ſtadia from its harbour, called Ni- 
sa, from Niſus, the ſon of Pandion, king of Mægara, its 
founder, -Pauſdn. i. 39. which ſtood on the gulf, and was 
connected with Megara by a double wall, Strab. ix. 291, which 
the Megarenſes having recovered from the Athenians, after 
being poſſeſſed by that people for ſome time, levelled with the 
ground, Thucyd. i. 67. iv. 109. —— On the ſide of Corinth, 
the firſt town was Crommy#%n, ſometimes poſſeſſed by the Me- 
garenſes, and ' ſometimes by the Corinthians, BB. 300. & 
Thucyd. iv. 42. only one hundred and twenty ſtadia from Co- 
rinth, . 45. Next to it was a rugged ridge, called the Sei- 
ronian rocks &, from one SCIRON, a noted robber, ſlain br 
Theſeus, Plutarch. in Theſ. ſeven miles in length, Plin. iv. 7. 
J. II. along which the road from Attica to Peloponneſus ran, 
, pe „„ | 
The other towns of Meægaris, Page and Zgi/thena, were 
inconſiderable, Pauſan. i. 44 0 5 


The people of Megira had twenty galleys at the battle of 
Salimis, Herodot. viii. 45. and three hundred men at the battle 
of Platza, Id. ix. 28. After this they were frequently en- 
gaged in war with the Athenians, Thucyd. ii. 31. ir. 66. &c. 
Diedor. xii. 5. 44. & 66. xiii. 65, This was the. caſe in the 
time of Socrates; but notwithſtanding, EUCLID, a native of 
Meegära, who had attended that philoſopher before the war 
broke out, uſed ſometimes afterwards to come to Athens at 
the hazard of his life. He ſet out in the evening, dif uiſed in 
the dreſs of a woman, and having ſpent the night with Socra- 
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( Infomes Seyrone petræ Stat. Theb. i. 723.) VVV 5 
＋ Megara was anciently called Al car nE, Ovid. Mer. viii. $, and inhabited by 
the Le/cges ; hence Lelegtia littora, the coaſt of Megara, I. U. 5 
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miles, Gell. vi. 10. 


III. BCEOTIA extended on the weſt of Attica and Mzgi. 
ris, from the Euripus to the Corinthian gulph. It was a fer- 
tile country, but covered with a thick air, which was ſup- 
poled to render the inhabitants dull, Cic.' de Fato, 4.3 Divinat. 
i. 36. whence Bevtum in crafſo jurares ere natum, Horat. ep. 
ii. 1. 244+. 3 fo Juvenal. x. 50. The Bœotians attended more 
to the improvement of bodily ſtrength than to the cultivation of 
the mind, Nep. in Alcib. 11.3 Strab. ix. 401. There were, 
however, many ingenious men produced in this county. 
The capital of Bœotia was 'THEB A, v. Thebz,. Thebes, 
built by CADMUS the Phcenician, Pay/an. ix. 5. who firſt 
introduced letters into Greece, Herodot. v. 58. from whom the 
citadel was called Cadmea, Nep. Pelopid. 1. ſurrounded with 
walls forty-three ſtadia in circumference, having ſeven gates, 
hence called Heptapj/os, Pauſan. ib. & 8.; Juvenal. xiii. 26. 
Stat. Theb. iii. 39. the native place of Bacchus and Hercules, 
Plin. iv. 7. ſ. 12. of Pindar, Pelopidas, . and Epaminondas; 
ſituate on the river Vc nus, Pauſan. ix. 10. celer 1/minzs, 
Ovid, Met. ii. 244.) 8 Eur %%% 
The inhabitants of Thebes, as of Athens, were divided 
into three claſſes; citizens, naturaliſed foreigners, and ſlaves, 
Diador. xvi. : 25 5 Es „ f 55 
There were frequent conteſts between the favourers of oli- 
garchy and democracy, Thucyd. iii. 62. The expoling of chil- 
dren, uſual in other parts of Greece, was prohibited at Thebes, 
VVV Eee Eg RET 
The Thebans were long deſpiſed by the other Græcian 
ſtates, for having baſely joined the Perſians when they invaded 
Greece, Herodot. vii. 233. For this they were ſeverely puniſh-. 
ed by Pauſanias, Herodot. ix. 85. Afterwards, being jealous 
of the Athenians, and fearing their reſentment, they formed 
an alliance with the Lacedæmonians, to whom they were of 
great ſervice in the Peloponneſian war, Thucydid. But, after 
its concluſion, the Lacedzmonians, finding a favourable op- 
portunity, reduced Thebes under their dominion, eſtabliſhed 
in it their favourite form of government, ariſtocracy, and 
placed a garriſon in the citadel. Fr was freed by the valour and 
conduct of Pelopidas, Nep. Pel. 1. „ hr pete Top /Þ 
Under-Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 'Thebes was the 'moſt 
powerful city in Greece. It was deſtroyed by Alexander; 
above ſix thouſand were ſlain, and thirty thouſand made priſon- 
ers and {old as ſlaves, Diodor. xvii. 14. Twenty years after it 
CO | 1 | | was 
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was rebuilt'by Caſſander, Diodbr. xix. 54.4 Pain. ix: 6. & 5. 
In the time of Strabo it was nothing but an inconſiderable vil- 
lage, ix. 402. | | TED N 


1 


% 


The chief mountains of Bœotia are, HEI com and Prover.a, 


on the confines of Phocis, ſacred to the Muſes *, near Thebes, 
Tnrontsus, Stat. Theb. viii. 344. On the confines of Megäris 


zs mount CrrazRoN, on which the Bacchæ performed the orgies 


or ſacred rites of Bacchus, Virg. nu. iv. 302. There are in 
Bœotia ſeveral fountains, often mentioned by the poets as ſacred 
to the Muſes,” Dizcr at Thebes, whence Pindar is called Dir- 


cus cygnus, the Dircean ſwan, Horat. od. iv. 2. 25. AGaN1Pee, 


* 


v. ig, die, and Hippocrene, at the foot of mount Helicon +, 
Ovid. Fail. v. 7:3 Plin. iv. 7. Juvenal. vii. 6. and the ſmall river 
JJ... ohne SG 
About ſeventy ſtadia ſouth from Thebes, -Thrcyd. ii. 5. ſtood 
PLAZA, v. , at the foot of mount Citheron, on the 
eaſt ſide of the river As0pus, Strab. ix. 412. which, running 
through a- beautiful plain, joins the Iſmenus a little below 


Thebes, 5. 408. and after running a conſiderable way flows 
into the Euripus. —— Near Platæa, Mardonius, with an army 


of three hundred thouſand Perſians, was defeated and ſlain by 
the Lacedzmonians under Pauſanias, and the Athenians under 
Ariſtides, 15. 412.3 Herodot: ix. 15; —77 © 
Platæa was founded by the Thebans, THucyd. iii. 61. but 
having revolted from them and joined the Athenians, Ib. it 
was attacked by the Lacedæmonians and Thebans in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war; and being taken, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, was deſtroyed, and the citizens put to the fword , 15. 68. 
Weſt from Platza ſtood LEUC'TRA, famous for the defeat 
of the Lacedzmonians by Epaminondas, the moſt dreadful they 
ever received, whereby they loſt the pre-eminence among the 
Græcian ſtates, Which they never afterwards reeovered, Stral. 
ix. 414.3 Diodor. xv. 5 5. & 56. near the lake Cor Als, ſo 


* The Muſes are hence called Helictuiälit, Perſ, procm. 4. Lucret. iii. 1050. 


\ {fing. Helico:is, à poem or ſong, Stat. Silv, v. 3. 30.) and Pimplłldu, ſing. Pinpleu; 


vocat. Pimplzi, Horat. od. i. 26. 9. The common reading her= is Pinplẽ' sz. 
+ Said to have been formed by a ſtroke of the hoo? of the horſe Pegaſus; hence 
ca led Vatum conſcius amms Gorgoneo percuſſus equo, Stat. Theb. iv. 60. Fins Meduſeu', 
becauſe Pegaſus ſprung from the blood of the Gorgon Meduſa, Ovid. Met. v. 312. 
I la the temple bf Diana at Platæa was the monument of one Euctidas, a citizen 
of the place, who, when the Greeks, after the deptkire of the Perſians, were com- 
manded by the Oracle of Delphi to extinguiſh all the flaHin their temples, as having 


been polluted by the barbarians, and to fetch new fire . for ſacred purpofes, 
ar, 


went from Platæa to Delphi, took ſome fire from the a and returned the ſame da- 


to Platza before ſun-ſet; having travelled one thouſand ſtadia, or one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, on foot, but expired a few minutes after his arrival, Plutarch. 5 
Ariſtid. p. 331. The Greeks poſſeſſed uncommon agility in running, being tio: 
to it from their infancy, Plin. vii. 20, and in moſt towns couriers weie maintained b) 
named 


, 


the public, Hercdots vi. ICS. c. 
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named from the town Cop, ſituate on the north fide of it. 
| F$trab. ix. 406. & 411. into which the river Cephiſſus runs, I. 


On the ſouth fide was Haliartus, at the foot of a mountain, 


near the ſmall river Parmeſſus ; deſtroyed by tlie Romans in 

| the war with Perſeus, 15. & Liv. xlii. 63. ; welt of which was 
Coronea, on an elevated ſituation near mount Helicon, Strab. ix. 

411, famous for the defeat of the Athenians and Bœotians by 


Ageſilaus, Nep. in Ageſ. 4. ; Diodor. xiv. 85. 


Near this were the moſt extenſive plains in Bœotia, in a part 
of which were marſhes, where the river Melas loſes itſelf, ex- 
cept a branch of it that joins the Cephiſſus, Plutarch. in Syll. 


On the weſt fide of this plain, near the confines of Phocis, 
Thucydid, iv. 76. ſtood CHARONEA, the birth-place of 
Plutarch, famous for the defeat of the Athenians, Thebans, and 


other Greeks,” by Philip, which put an end to the liberties of 


Greece, Diodor. xvi. 87. z. Strab. ix. 414. Here alfo Sylla de- 


feated Archelaus, the lieutenant of Mithridates, with an army 


greatly inferior in number, Plutarch. ib. — Near this was 


LBADIA, now Livadia, whence Græcia Propria is now called 


in maps by that name, ſome think improperly. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from this, on the fide of a ſtream called 


Hyrcina, was a celebrated oracle of Trophonius, the ſame with 
Mercury, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 22. in a. ſubterraneous cave, B. & 


Strab, ix. 414.3 Pauſan, ix. 39, Particular ſounds were heard 
by thoſe who conſulted this oracle, Plutarch. in Syll. & de genio 
Secratis, 40. which uſually made them grave through the reſt 


of life: hence it was faid of a perſon remarkably melancholy 


and gloomy, “He comes from the cave of Trophonius, Scho/. 
in Arifloph. in Nub. v. 108. . 


Near Chzronea alſo was OrchomkEnos, to which Chæronẽa 


vas once tributary, Thucyd. iv. 76. Here was a fountain called 
Acidalius, where the graces were ſuppoſed to bathe, whence Venus 


1s called MaTER ACIDALIA, Virg. An. i. 720. & Serv. in loc. 
On the ſouth of mount Helicon was THesPra, v. · ia, ſacred 
to the muſes, whence they are called THESPIADES DRR, Ovid. 


_ Met, v. 310. ; Diador. iv. 29. Its port on the Corinthian gulph 


was CREusa, Liv. 36. 21. or CRevs1s, Pauſan. ix. 32. 


About forty ſtadia.from Theſpiz was ASCRA, a ſmall village, 


the birth- place of Heſiod, Strab. ix. 409. whence he is called 
Aſcræus ſenex, Virg. Eel. vi. 76. | | 


On the Euripus ſtood AULIS, whence the Greeks ſet fail to 


o 


os ſiege of Troy *, oppoſite to Chalois in Eubcea, joined by a 


ridge +, 
* After bein 


riguaclaſſibus, g long detained by contrary winds z on which it is thought to be termed, 


Lucan. v. 236. 


— 


ere Diana "HEE | . : 
Avuis; Star, 411% greatly worſhipped ; aca this town is my HzcATExIA 


i. 447. | 
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About thirty ſtadia from Aulis ſtood TAN ACG RA, on an 
eminence, near the river Thermodon, the birth-place of Co- 


rinna, the poeteſs, contemporary with Pindar. The natives 


were. paſſionately fond of cock-fighting, Pauſan. ix. 22. 
About five miles from Tanagra was a temple of Apollo, called 
DELIUM, becauſe built after the model of that in the iſland 
Delos, Strab. ix. 304 When the Athenians were defeated near 
this place by the Bœotians, Thucyd. iv. 96. Socrates, who had 
been engaged in the battle, lian. iii. 17. in his flight found 
Xenophon, who had fallen from his horſe, lying on the ground: 
upon which, taking him on his ſhoulders, he carried him 
ſor ſeyeral ſtadia, till he brought him to a place of ſafety, 
Strab. ib. | 5 LT | 
There were in Bceotia ſeveral other places of leſs importance; 


as, Eluthere, Phere, Aſplẽdon, Acrepbia, Ocalea, Erythre, Cliſe, 


Hyle, Anchoa, & o. The ſituation of ſome of theſe is not aſcer- 


TV. PHOCIS.——-lIts chief town was DELPHI, called alfo 
Pytho, or Pythia, famous for the temple and oracle of Apollo, 
(hence called DELenicus, Ovid. Met. ii. 543. & 677.) which 
ſtood on an eminence above the town, at the foot of mount 
Parnaſſus, and near the Caftalian fountain, (fons Caffalius v. 
Caſtalia, ſc. aqua, ) only ſixteen ſtadia, or two miles in circum- 
ference, Strab. ix. 418. not ſurrounded by walls, but defended 
on three ſides by precipices, Juſtin. xxiv. 6. In the middle of 
the temple was a ſmali chaſm in the ground, whence a vapour 
iſſued which threw ſuch as breathed it into convulſions. It is 


faid to have been at firſt accidentally diſcovered by ſome goats, 


Diodor. xvi. 26. or ſhepherds, Pauſan. x. 5. ; Plutarch. defect. 
orac. 69, The prieſteſs (PYTHIA, ſc. is, ſacerdot; ' PHoE- 
Bas, Lucan, v. 128.) was placed above this opening, upon 2 


- * 


* The mountainous part of Botia, particularly that in which mount Helicon and 
the fountain Aganippe were included, was called AONIA, from Aon, the ſon of 


Neptune, Lafant. in Stat. Theb. i. 34. iii- 645. or Tellus Abtes, ib. vi. 16. and 


tor Aonidarum,, i. e. Thebanorum, Ib. ii. 697. Aonits werten, mount Helicon, Virg. 
40. Deus Aonius, Bacchus, a3 
2 


| Diodor. xvi, 26. W en the oracle 
Vere three Pythie appointed, Plutarch. de orag. def. 
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machine, ſupported on three feet, hence called a Tarpon, Diader. 


1. having a covering of a circular form, called du, with holes, 
whence the vapour iſſued, Pollux. x. 23. 81. Servius on Virgil 


ſays this covering was made of the ſkin of the ſerpent Python, 
En. iii. 92. Prudentius calls it Cox Tixa, 12 . 
Ihe prieſteſs being intoxicated by the prophetic vapour, with 
diſhevelled hair, heaving her N foaming at the mouth, 
and having her whole frame agitated in a wonderful manner, 
Virg. En. vi. 47. Lucan. v. 165. &c. uttered her oracles 
uſually in hexameter verſe, ſometimes alſo in proſe, Strab: ix, 
419. eſpecially in later times, Plutarch. de Pyth, orac. g. 24, 


25, &c, This oracle was frequently conſulted in difficult 


emergencies, not only by the Greeks, but alſo by neighbouring 
nations, Liv. i. 56. and the temple was enriched with an in- 
credible number of the moſt valuable preſents, Herodat. & 
Thucydid. paſſim.; Parufan. x. 9.; Strab. ix. 420. Its riches 
were famous even in the time of Homer, I. i. 404. Xerxes 
ſent a body of four thouſand men to plunder it, part of whom 
are ſaid to have been deſtroyed by thunderbolts and an earth- 
quake, and the reſt almoſt all cut off by the people of Delphi, 
who had fled to the tops of Parnaſſus, upon the approach of 
the Perſians, Herodot. viii. 36. &c.; a ſtriking example, as Juſtin 


obſerves, how unavailing human ſtrength was againſt the 


gods, ii. 12, Several ages after, an army of Gauls, under 
Brennus, ſhared the ſame fate, Id. xxiv. 7. &c. The Phocenſes, 
urged by the exactions of the Thebans, . ſeized on the temple 
of Delphi, and employed the riches they found in it, amounting 
to 10,000 talents, i. e. above L. 2,250,000, Diodor. xvi. 76. 
to hire troops to defend themſelves againſt their oppreſſors. 


The Thebans being defeated, called in the aid of Philip, king 
of Macedon; who ſo dexterouſly availed himſelf of this war, 


called the ſacred war, as a pretext for interfering in the affairs 
of Greece, that in the end he reduced that whole country under 
his ſubjection, Fuftin. viii, 1. &c. He was not a little aſſiſted 
by the prieſteſs of Apollo, who, bribed by money, always gave 


uch reſponſes as were agreeable to Philip, whence Demoſthenes. 


uſed to ſay of her, that ſhe philippiſed, , (Omunnigew; illam cum 
Philippo facere, ) Cic. divinat. ii. 57. Anciently the prieſteſs 
uſed to be a young: virgin 3 but en always above fifty, 
as moſt frequented, there 


3 


The P;thia was ſometimes ſo overpowered by the exhalation N 
ſrom the cave, that it proved * to her, B. & Lucan, v. 116. 
4 +... - - 2 > 7 , 8 ; In 
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308 | Græcia Propria. 
In ancient times the. prieſteſs could be conſulted only in one 
month of the year, but afterwards once every month, Plutarch, 
queſt, Græc: 9. | 3 . 

As ſeveral oracles gave their reſponſes by drawing lots, hence 
reſponſa ſortium is applied even to the oracle of Delphi, where 
a verbal anfwer was always returned, Liv. i. 56. called Pythica 
In the time of Cicero, and even long before, this oracle had 
fallen into contempt, becauſe the prophetic vapour was ſup- 
poſed to have loſt its force, Cic. div. ii. 57. At length it en- 
tirely ceaſed, Juvenal. vi. 5 54.; Strab. ix. 419. For this Plu- 
tarch aſſigns various cauſes, De defect. orac. and Lucan, v. 111. 
c. Some have aſcribed it to the influence of Chriſtianity, 
The prieſteſs, however, ſtill continued occaſionally to return 
anſwers, as to Nero, Suet. Ner. 40.; and although that em- 
peror is ſaid to have deſtroyed the oracle, Dio. Ixiii. 14. having 
firſt pillaged it of five hundred brazen ſtatues, Pauſan. x. 7. 
yet it ſeems to have exiſted in the time of Julian, and after 
„ LE Es oo 

Delphi was the place of meeting of the Amphifyons or de- 
puties of the confederated ſtates of Greece, (commune Gracie 
confilium, Cic. Invent. ii. 23. Amphictydnum, quis præcipuum 
uit rerum omnium judicium, Tacit. Annal. iv. 14.) who met 
twice a-year to deliberate about matters of common concern; 
in ſpring at Delphi, and in autumn at Anthéla, a village near the 
{ſtraits of 'Fhermopylz, Herodot. vii. 200.; Strab. ix. 420.3 
Pauſan. vii. 24. hence called PrLAIcuu CONSILIUM, Liv. xxxi. 
32. Pauſanius ſays it was-inſtituted by Amphictyon, the ſon of 
Deucahon, x. 8.; Strabs ſays, by Acrifius, ix. 420. The Am- 
phictyonic council conſiſted of a different number of members 
at different times. It conſiſted of thirty in the time of Pau- 
ſanias; who recounts the various changes it underwent, x. 8. 
The temple of Delphi having been accidentally burnt, the 
Amphictyons appointed that three hundred talents ſhould be 
contributed by the different ſtates of Greece to rebuild it, 
Herodot. ii. 180. The Alcmemide, or family of Alcmzon, 
who had been obliged to leave Athens upon the uſurpation of 
Piſiſtratus, undertook to execute the work for that ſum; and 
being poſſeſſed. of great wealth, built ſeveral parts of the temple 


* 
* 


So PR RAA so TES, Ovid. Met. iii. 130. 80 7 ſortes, to conſult the 
grace, 1d. xi. 413. Sucturrere ſerie, by an aniwer, ib. xy, 633 · Certas ita dicere ſertes, 
tlaat the uneztivg oracle laid, ib. 647. | Zh 5 
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in a more ſplendid manner than they were bound to do, which 
made them very popular. They are ſaid to have prevailed on 
the prieſteſs, by money, when the Lacedæmonians came. to 
conſult her, either on a public or private. e to 


though the ſtate of Lacedæmon was then joined with the family. 
of Piſiſtratus by a league of friendſhip, Id. v. 62. & G3. 
Delphi was believed to be the centre of Greece * and of the 


7 Ea ECTS > 


third year of the forty-eighth olympiad, B. x. 7, under whoſe 
direction they were celebrated. The combats at the Pythian. 
were much the ſame as at the Olympic games. There Was a. 
conteſt about muſical excellence, both on the lyre and on the. 
flute, Pauſan. x. 7. 3 Strab. ix. 421. hence Pythia cantare, Gn, 
in Pythicis Iudis, Horat. art. p. 414. and Pytbaules, -e, ſuch a 
muſician, Hygin. 273-3 Senec. ep. 76. ſometimes put for one 
that played in the theatre, Yopi/c. Carin. ig. There were like-, 
wiſe prizes for intellectual merit, Plutarch. Sympoſ. v. 2. 
Plin. vii. 37. The laurel with which the victors were crowned, 
according to Lucan, was brought from Theffaly, vi. 29. 
On the Corinthian gulph ſtood CIRRHA, the port of Delphi, 
ſixty ſtadia diſtant, Pauſar. x. 37.5 Strabo ſays, cighty ſtadia, 
ix, 418. 'meaning probably_by water up the river LISTUs, ,- 
which winded beautifully through. a plain, where was the 
Hippodrimus, or courſe for the equeſtrian races at the Pythian. 
I dd he ne. 
Near Cirrha was Criſſa, which gave name to the bay on 
which they both ſtood, {/inus Criſſeus,) and Anticirrha or Ax 
TICYRA, famous for producing hellebore, Strab. ix. 418, Which 
Livy places in Locris, xxvi. 26. Hence it was ſaid of a perſon 
labouring under inſanity, Naviget Anticyram, he needs a doſe of 
b : Lobe makes Parnaſſus the centre, ( Heſperio tantum, quantum ſemotus Eoo Cardine, ) 


f Cirrba is ſometimes put for Nelphi, or for the abode of Apollo; hence he is called. 
Douixus CIR RM, Juvenal. vii. 64. CixRHAus VATES,' IB. xiii. 79. and his 
prieſteſs CIA REA VIRGO, Stat. Tbeb. iii. 106, Cirrbea antra, the prophetic cave, 
Lucan, Ve 95. Quid tibi cum Cirrba ? Quid cum Permeſſidos und? What have you 
t0 do with Delphi? What with the water of Permeſſis ? (a river in Bœotia, flowing 
from mount Helicon, ſacred to Apollo and the Muſes, called alſo PaMkssus, Virg. 
Ecl. vi. 64.) 1, e. What have you to do with poetry? Martial. i. 77+ 11. 80 
COR Gyrrbzs ſotidrit largias undd, inſpired with the gift of prophecy, Stat. Theþ. 
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hellebore, let him go to Anticyra, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 82. & 166. 
art. poet, 300.; Ovid. Pont. iv. 3. 54. 3 Gell. xvii. 155. 
Eaſt from Delphi ſtood DavrLis v. - ia, the city of Tereus, 
Thucydid. ii. 29. whence his wife Procne, when metamorphoſed 
into a nightingale, ¶ pbilomẽla,) is called Daviias avis, 1b. & 
Ovid. ep. xv. 154-—— About ſeven ſtadia from Daulis was 
Pandpeus or 12 55 ſaid to have been the city of Tityos, 
Strab. ix. 423-3 Homer. od. x. 59. . 
The largeſt city of Phocis, in later times, was ELATIA or 
EL ATEA, ſituate near the river Cephiſſus, Srrab. ix. 424. Near 
the ſource of that river ſtood LII nA, I.; Homer. Il. ii. zo. 
Herodotus mentions ſeveral other towns on this river; Drymos, 
Charadra, Tethronium, Amphicea, Neon, Tritea, Hyambptlis, 


* 


Parapotamii, and Abæ, viii. 33. 
. 4 4 #4.) LINE * A 


V. LOCRIS, the country of the Locri.——The Locri were 
divided into three parts; —1. the Locr1 Oz6Lz, i. e. graviter 
olentes, of which name various cauſes are aſſigned, Pauſan. x. 
38. but none of them ſatisfactory ; inhabiting the country on 
the weſt of mount Parnaſſus, Strab. ix. 418. Their chief town 
was AurHIssA, defended by a ſtrong fortreſs, Liv. xxxvii. 
6.2. The Lockxr OrvunTn, ſo called from the city Opus, 
Opuntis, fifteen ſtadia from the Euripus, and ſixty ſtadia from 
Cynos, its port, which ſtood on the ſinus Opuntius, Strab. ix, 
425.3 Liv. 28. 6.; — And 3. Locki EricntMmipn, named from 
mount Cnemis; near which was NaRTx or Narjcun, the native 
city of Ajax the ſon of Oileus, called Locrus, to diſtinguiſh | 


him from Ajax the ſon of 'Telamon, Strab. ib. North of 


this was Thromum, on the river Boagrius, or Manes, twenty 
ſtadia from its port on the fnus Malidcus. — North of it Scarphe, 
Scarphia or Scarphia ; Alpenus and Nieea, Strab. ix. 426. alſo 
ANTHEL4, where the Amphictyons met once a-year in the 
temple of Ceres, Herodet. vii. 200. N | 
North of this was the famous paſs, called PyLx, i. e. forte, 

from the gates in a wall built acroſs it, Herodot. vii. 176. or 
TrerMoPyLz, from its hot ſprings or baths, ( thermæ, i. e. 
calidæ aque, Liv. ib. Segua durga, Herodot. ib.) juſtly reckoned 
the keys of Greece, about ſixty paces broad, Liv. xxxvi. 15. 

"where narroweſt, only affording room for a ſingle carriage to 
paſs, Herodot. vii. 176. between mount Oeta, which here ter- 


S mon eget Anticyrũ, if he is not mad, Juvenal. xiii. 97. 
+ Strabo ſays they were ſo named flom a fetid ſtream which flowed from the 
putrified bodies of Neſs, and the other Centaurs, who were buried on a little hill 
called Tapboſſys, is. 427. lag 


minates 
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minates in a precipice; and the Sinus Malidcus, or Malian 
gulph, ſo called from the Malians, a people of Theffaly, Who 
lived round it, B. & Strab. ix. 428. where Leonidas “, king of 
Sparta, with a ſmall body of men, thrice repulſed the whole 
army of Xerxes, 1b. and where afterwards Antiochus, king of 
Syria, was defeated by Acilius, the Roman conſul, Liv. 36. 
19. + The ridges of mount Oeta extend weſtwards to the 
Ambracian gulph. The part of it next to'Thermopylz is called 
Callidrůmot, Strab. ix. 428. | | 


— 


* Leonidas at firſt had, according to Juſtin, ii. 11. only four thouſand men; 
according to Herodotus, vii. 202. three hundred Spartans; one thouſand from 
Tegẽa and Mantineaz one thouſand one hundred and twenty from Arcadia; fix 
hundred and eighty from Corinth, and the reſt of Peloponneſus ; one thouſand. one 
hundred from Bœotia; one thouſand from Phocis : in all, five thouſand two hundred, 
beſides the Locrians, Ib. whom Pauſanias makes to amount to fix thouſand, x. 203 
according to Diodorus, the whole number was ſeven thouſand four hundred, xi. 4. 
Xerxes ſent a horſeman to diſcover what the number of the Greeks was, and what 
they were doing. Their advanced guard, then conſiſting of Lacedzmonians, was 
without the wall built acroſs the defile. The Perfian ſaw ſome of them exercifing 
themſelves, and others combing their hair; it being their cuſtom, in great danger, to 
decorate their heads. Xerxes, not expecting that ſo ſmall a body of men would make 
bead againſt his myriads of troops, waited four days to give them time to eſcape. On 
the fifth day, he ſent the Medes and Ciftans againſt them, with orders to take them 
alive and bring them before him. Upon the defeat of the Medes, Xerxes ſent againſt 
the Greeks a choice band of Perſians, called tbe Immortals, under the command of 
HyoarNzs;- but they alſo were ſoon forced to retreat. Xerxes, who was witneſs of 
the ſight, is ſaid to have thrice leapt from his throne, from apprehenſion for his army. 
Next day the attack was renewed, but with no better ſueceſs, Herodot. vii. 210, &c. 
Xerxes, in the greateſt perplexity, now deſpaired of being able to force the paſſage ; 
when he was relieved by one Ephialtes, an inhabitant of Trachys, who undertook. to 
conduct the Perſians through a ſecret path over the mountains, which he performed. 
The Phocians, who had been poſted on the meuntain, fled upon the approach of the 
enemy. The other Greeks at Thermopvlz, fearing leſt they ſhould be ſurrounded, 
retired to their reſpective hames. Leonidas remained with his three hundred Spartans, 
Cic. Fin. ii. 30.; Pauſan. iii. 4. together with the Theſpians and Thebans. The 
Spartans and Theſpians all fell, after making a dreadful ſlaughter of the enemy. 
The "Thebans, who had been retained againſt their will, upon making their ſubmiſſion, 
were ſpared, 1b. 233. A monument was erected over thoſe who fell, with an in- 
ſcription. That over the Lacedzmonians was, O STRANGER! TELL TAT LACE- 
DEMONIANS, THAT WE LIE HERE OBEDIENT TO THEIR Laws, Ib. 226.5; 
Strab. ix. 429. 5 ; 33 
When Leonidas bid his ſoldiers take dinner ſpeedily and prepare for battle, he added, 
© We ſhall ſup with Pluto, Diodbr. xi. 9 ·; Cic. Tuſc. i. 42.3; Val. Mar. ii. 2. 
ext. 3.; Senec. ep. 82. When a Trachinian, to induce them to ſurrender, had ſaid, 
that they would not ſee the ſun for the multitude of the Perſian darts, 
Spartan, aue ſhall fight in the ſhade, Herodot. vii. 225.; Cic. ibid. 

Two Spartans, who by ſame accident were not preſent at the battle, having returned 
to Lacedzmon, were treated with fuch contempt by their countrymen, that one of 
them ſtrangled himſelf; and the other afterwards wiped off his- diſgrace at the battle 
of Platza, by ruſhing among, the thickeſt of the enemy, where he was ſlain, 


n, ſays a 


Herodot. vii. 221. | 
And his lieutenant CaTo, afterwards Cxx808, Plutarch. in vita Catonis, 
| ; ; I 
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VI. DORIS or Doica, the country of the Dorer, Doris, or 
Dorienſes, one of the moſt ancient tribes of the Greeks, Cic. 
Flacc. 27. hence Doricus, Grecian, Virg. En. ii. 27. Cicero 
reckons only two other original tribes, the Athenians, called 
alſo Jones, and the Z9les, Ib. whom Strabo makes the ſame 
with the Dorians, viii. 333. * | | 
Doris was of ſmall extent, along the foot of mount Octa, 
Plin. iv. J. . 13. and mount Parnaſſus, Strab. ix. 417. It 
was called Tetrapdlit, from its four cities, Erineon v. ens, 
Boion v. or, Pindus and Cytinium, none of them remarkable, 
.; Pliny adds Sperchzes..which is alſo mentioned by Strabo, 
viii. 373. — Herodotus ſays, the Dores were a tribe of the 
Pelaſgi, and frequently changed their habitations, i. 55. & 
57. They were named from Dorus, the fon of Hellen, the 
ſon of Deucalion, J. They aſſiſted the Heraclidæ in the 
conqueſt of Peloponneſus, and many of them ſettled there, 
 Thucydid. i. 12. 1 8 5 + 


VII. ATOLLA, the country of the Z#:5/i, a warlike people, 
extending from the top of the gulph of Naupaus or Lepanto, 
to the river Achelõus. Their chief towns were, CALYDON, 
on the river EZv?nus, ſeven miles and a half from the ſea, 
Plin. iv. 2. an ancient city, Virg An. vii. 306.; Stat. Theb. i. 
401. and beautifully ſituated, Virg. u. xi. 270. the birth- 
place of Trpkus; hs he is called Calydonius heros, Stat. 
'Theb. ii. 476. So Diomedes, his ſon, Id. Achill. i. 538. alſo 
Meleager, Ovid. Met. viii. 324. and Dejanira, Calydonis, -idir, 
Id. ix. 112. Ovid calls the river Achelous amnis Calydomus, 
Id. viii. 727. ix. 2. as if Calydon had ſtood on it. But Calydon 
is alſo put for the country, Lucan. vi. 366. ansiently called 
Solis, Thucydid. iii. 102. having few towns, as the people 
ved chiefly in villages, 1b. 94. | | N 

Near the mouth of the Evenus ſtood CHALCIS, on the 
Ionian ſea, Stat. Theb. iv. 106, not far from a mountain of 
the ſame name, Strab. x. 451, —— Weſt from Calydon were 
Pleuron, ſacred to Mars (MarT14), Stat. Theb, ii. 727. and 

Ol ena, mentioned by Homer, II. ii. 146. and Statius“, 
Web. iv. 105, near mount Aracynthus, Strab. x. 450. & 460. 


* Near Olenos the goat Amalthœa was produced, which is ſaid to have nurſed 
Jupiter, 1b. and therefore O/Fnos is ſaid to contend with Ida for the honour of having 
Teared him, Stat. Tbeb. iv. 104. whence ſhe and her kids, when changed into ſtars, 
ae called Olenium pecus, Ovid. ep. xviii. 188. herſelf, Olenia Capella, Id. Faſt. v. 113. 
Olenii fidus pluviale Capellæ, Id. Met. iii. 594. and the kids, Olenium oftrum) 
Stat. Theb. iii. 25. Hence Oleniis manant cornibus imbres, Ib. vi. 423+ becauſe the 
Hang and ſetting of the Kids was uſually attended with rain, Yige n. ix. 668. 


which 
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which Virgil calls Acteus. Ecl. ii. 24. 1. e. rocky and fleep, 
as ſome explain it; as others, near the ſhore : So Servius, who 
places Aracynthus in Boeotia, 16. —— North of this were 
Thermus v. =me, Congpe, Stratum, 1Metrapolis, Lyfimachia, 
Trichomum, Pheteum vel -t#z, Agrinium, &c. Polyb. iv. 63. & 
64. v. 7. & 8. | ; Cn 
Tow north-weſt extremity of the Corinthian gulph ſtood. 
NAUPACTUS, now Lepanto, fo called from the ſhips built 
there *, Strab. is. 427, placed by ſome in Locris, B. The 
part of the ſea on which this town ſtood is now called the 
gulph of Lepanto, famous for a great naval victory gained by 
the Spaniards and Venetians, under Don John of Auſtria, 
orer the Turks, who are ſaid to have loſt above thirty thouſand - 
men, A. D. 1571. 185 | 50 
Near Naupactus were Erytbræ and Naupalium, Liv. xxviti. 8. 
and Pylẽne, called Scopuleſa by Statius, T heb. iv. 102. | 
South-weſt from Naupactus is the promontory ANTIRRHIUM, 
oppoſite to Rhium in Peloponneſus, whence it has its name 2 
both of them are now called the Dardanelles of Lepanto. Here 
the {trait which joins the gulph of Corinth to the Ionian ſea is 
ſcarcely a mile broad; Strabo ſays five fadia, a little more than 
half a mile, viii. 3378. | | | | 
After Lacedæmon and Athens had enfeebled each other by - 
their mutual quarrels, the Ætolians became the moſt powerful 
ſtate in Greece, and poſſeſſed ſeveral cities beyond the limits of 
their own country. They ſeem to have made little figure in 
the time of Herodotus, as that hiſtorian takes no notice of 
them; they are, however, frequently mentioned by Homer. 
Thucydides repreſents them as a people remarkable for their 
courage, and in particular for their agility. They wore light 
armour , iii. 94. In the Peloponneſian war the Athenians 
attacked them, but were repulſed with great ſlaughter, B. 98. 
The Ætolians chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, firſt as the allies, 
and afterwards as the enemies of Rome, Liv. xxvi. 24. &c. 
v. 12. &C, They were eſteemed the beſt cavalry in Greece, 
Liv. xxxiii, 7. Livy reprefents them as reſtleſs, xxxi. 28. 
barbarous, xxxiv. 24. fickle, quarrelſome, and ungrateful, 
xxxvl. 17. Diflatisfied with the treatment they had met with 
from the Romans, Liv. xxxiv. 23. they tried to excite different 
princes againſt them, xxxv. 12. at laſt they openly joined An- 


* 'Amo Tic vaumnyies rue ent YELfpermn;. EEE | e 
Wes were ſeveral tribes of the AEtolians, Apaddi, Ophionenſes, and Eurytäner, 
45 ed a dialect different from the reſt ef Greece, and are ſaid to have eaten raw 

" hence called Nucg=3% . alſo che Ca Firs, Stab. ix, 429. | 
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tiochus, 7b. 33. & xxxvi. 9. Being defeated by Fulvius the 
conſul, they were obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms of peace as 
the victors choſe to preſcribe, Ib. xxxviii. 11. They afterward; 
ſuffered ſeverely from their own internal diſcords, Id. xli. 25. 
xlii. 5. and from the cruelty of the Romans, 1b. xlv. 28. 31.; 
Cic. Piſ. 37. a | 


EPIRUVUS. 
Tar chief parts of Epirus were, Acarnania, T heſprotia, Mo. 
Eis, and Chaonia, . 


1. ACARNANIA, extending from the river Acbelbus to the 
Ambracian gulph, (finus Ambracius, ) Strab. x. 450. was ancicntly 
included in Grzcia ProPRIAa®, Ib. & Liv. xxxiii. 17. 
At the mouth of the Ambracian gulph, on the ſouth, ſtood 
ACTIUM, a ſmall place, near a promontory of the ſame 
name, where was a celebrated temple of Apollo, Thucydid. i. 
29.3 Strab. vii. 325. hence called ACTIUS, Virg. An. vii, 
704. near which Auguſtus defeated Anthony and Cleopatra in 
a naval battle; and built a city 'on the oppoſite fide of the 
ſtrait, which, to commemorate his victory, he called Nicopilis 
(i. e. Vicloriæ wrbs ) ; and inſtituted games which were cele- 
brated in a grove near it every five years, called the Actian 
games, (LUDI ACTIAC1,) Dio. li. 1.; Suet. Aug. 18. There 
were anciently ſolemn games at Actium, at which the Lace- 
dzmonians uſed to preſide, Strub. ib.; to theſe Virgil alludes, 
An. iii. 278. There were alſo ſolemn games inſtituted at 
Rome in memory. of the victory at Actium, Swet. Tib. 6.; 
Dio. li. 19. liit. 1. liv. 19. Auguſtus granted particular privi- 
leges to the inhabitants of Nicopolis, ſo that it ſoon became 2 
flouriſhing city, and the towns in the neighbourhood of courſe 
declined, Strab. ib. N 5 
About forty ſtadia above Actium, on the ſame gulph, was 
ANACTORIUM v. ia, Ib. & Plin. iv. 1.; Strab. x. 45 1, then 
Limnea, Polyb, v. 5, and Argos, called Ampbilochicum, Liv, 


* The people were called Acarnanes, ſing. Acarnan, becauſe they did not cut their 
Hair, (Na re cpu; Ser Tac xepaka;s) Strab. x. 465, This being attended 
with inconvenience, when they came to cloſe quarters with an enemy, ſome of them 
cut the hair off the fore-part of their head, whence theſe weile called Curt es, (are 716 
azpt;, a 7orſura,) Strab. ib. Homer ſays that they were formerly called ae 
II. Ii. 542. This manner of cutting the hair was named Thesis, from Theſeus was | 
uſed it, Plutarcb. in vita ejus, pr. | 8 

| | xXIXVIII. 
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vxxviii. 10. from Amphilichus, the ſon of Amphiaraus, who 
founded it, after his return from the Trojan war, Thucydid, ii. 
(8, Strabo ſays it was founded by his brother Alcmzon, vii. 


; The chief city of Acarnania was STRATUS v. -os, Thu- 
cydid. ii. 80. which Livy places in Ætolia, xliii. 21. above two 
hundred Fadia, or twenty-five miles from the mouth of the 
river Achelous, Strab. x. 450. Near the mouth of it was 
Oeniddæ, Liv. xxvi. 24.3  Polyb. iv. 65. Afacus and Naſum, 
b. At a diſtance from the ſea were, Metropdlit, Thyreum, 
Palerus, Ke. | Fon + 

The capital of Acarnania, in later times, was LEUCAS, 
Liv. xxxiii. 17. built by a colony from Corinth, Thucydid. i. 30. 
on the iſthmus which joined the peninſula of Leucadia to the 
main land, Id. iti. 94. iv. 8. This iſthmus was dug through 
by the inhabitants, probably after the time of Thucydides, for 
he ſpeaks of ſhips being carried over the iſthmus, iii. 8 1.; and 
thus Leucadia became an ifland, Liv. ib. called alſo LEUCAS, 
Quid. Met. xv. 289-3 Flor. iv. 11. and anciently NERRTrIs, as 
the town was NERITUM, Plin. iv. 1. or Nericon, Homer. Od. u. 
376. joined to the continent by a bridge, Strab. x. 452. The 
artificial ſtrait was called DiorycTos, i. e. perfofſivs, three ſtadia 
long, B. & P os, 5 4 Gin hers 
| On the ſouth-welt. point of Leucadia was a high mountain, 
called Leucata vel -tes, now St. Maura; whence a white rock 
(xcu2n rerga,) projected into the ſea towards Cephalenia, 
which is thought to have given name both to the mountain 
and the iſland , Strab. x. 452.; Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 677. 
near which the battle of Actium was fought, Juvenal. viii. 


hes | | 
| VVV 


Here was a temple of Apollo, whence annually, at a ſolemn facrifice, to avert che 

vine wrath, ſome criminal was thrown into the fea, with feathers of various kinds, 
ad birds ſuſended from his body, to lighten his fall: to which Ovid alludes, ep. xv. 
179. If he eſcaped death he was baniſhed from that country, Strab. x. 452. The 
#ppcarance of this temple is ſaid by Virgil to have been formidable to mariners, 

. WM. 275. becauſe it was cuſtomary to ſacrifice ſome one of them, Serv. in loc. vr 
rather from the danger of ſailing round the promontory, Ib. & Cie. Att. v. 9. 

From this rock was the famous lovers leap, which was ſuppoſed to cure thoſe | 
who took it, of their hopeleſs paſſion, (To d\wa mg Toe gh Haug TTL %3) 
os ib. whence ſeveral perſons are ſaid to have thrown themſelves, Cic. Tuſc. iv. 
15 Ovid. ep. xv» 167. Among the reſt, SAPPHO, the celebrated poeteſs of 
15 oe, who being ſeized with a violent paſſion for Pu AON, and being treated by 
15 with diſdain, threw herſelf from this precipice and was killed, Strab. x. 452+ 
wit is ſaid to have been a ferryman, to whom Venus, on account of his 

©2802 to her, gave a box of ointment, which rendered him the moſt e 
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has good harbours all around, Szrab. ib. 
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2. THESPROTIA vel -#is ; the inhabitants Theſpric, — 
Chief towns; AMBRACIA, which gave name to the gulph, 
ſituate near the mouth of the river Arèthon or Arachthus. At 


ſome diſtance from the top of the gulph, the royal ſeat of 


Pyrrhus, Strab. vii. 325.3 Liv. xxxviii. 3. & 4.3 Mel. ii, 3. 
built by a colony from Corinth, Thucydid. ii. 80. The inhabit. 
ants were called Ambracienſes or Ambraciote. The gulph is thirty. 
nine miles long and fifteen miles broad ; at the entrance, only 


- about half a mile broad, Plin. iv. f.; Strabo ſays, little more 


than four ſtadia, vii. 324. Polybius makes the gulph three 
hundred ſtadia long, and one hundred ſtadia broad, iv. e 
[Near Ambracia 
was a ſtrong place called Ambräcus, ſituate among marſhes, 
Polyb. ib. North from the gulph ſtood ELA TTA, Liv, xxxii, 
24. or ELATRIA, Strab. ib. F 

On the ſtrait which ſeparates Corcyra from the main land 


were, Poſudium, Buthrotum v. -us, Portus Pelidis v. Petri, 


1, e. cenoſus, (a ande, cenum vel lutum, ) the promontory of 
Thyamis, called from a river of that name, near which Atticus, 


the friend of Cicero, had an eſtate {predio), Cic. Att. 


vii. 2.——9gouth of it was Chimærium, and Ephyra or Cichjrus, 


near the lake Acheryfia, through which the river Acherm 


ran into a bay called Portus, or Sinus Glycys (Yu,, from 
the ſweetneſs of its water, Strab. ib.; Thucydid. i. 47.; Pauſan, 
viii. 7. Into the Acheron, or near it, flows a ſtream of a 
very diſagreeable flavour, named Cocrrus, Pauyſan. i. 17. and 


not far diſtant is the lake Aornus or Avernus, which exhales 
peſtilential vapours that infect the air, IZ. ix. 30. Pauſanias 


of mens ſo that all the women - of Mitylẽne fell Tn os with him, which 


In the end proved fatal to himſelf, Alian. xii. 18. Pliny aſcribes his bezuty 


to the effect of a certain herb, xxii. $. /. 9. Ovid ſuppoſes Sappho to have been 
diſtreſſed during the abſence of Phaon, who had gone to Sicily, from an apprehenſion 
of his neglect; and before ſhe had recourſe to the deſperate cure of Leucate, 
to have written a letter to him, 18 xv.” Horace repreſents Sappho in the in- 
fernal regions as complaining of the girls of. her country, od. ii. 13. 25. accord- 
ing to ſome, becauſe Phaon ſhewed a preference to them; but more probably 
becauſe they did not gratify, as ſhe wiſhed, her criminal paſſion for themſelxes, 
Ovid. Triſt. ii. 365.3 ep. xv. 15. &. ES „ 5 

On account of this baſe paſſion, Sappho is ſuppoſed to be called MAscvrA, 
by Horace, ep. i. 19. 28. but more probably for the manly vigour of her genius, 
which all the ancients admired, Streb. xiii. 617. The ſame epithet is applied to 
her by Auſonius, Edyll. vi. 24. becauſe, as ſome think, ſhe was the firſt woman that 
leapt from Leucates, Stral. *. 452. none but men having attempted it . 
whence ſh? is aid ſaltus ingreſſa wiriles, Stat. Sylv. v. 3. 154. To this leap Virgil 


is thought te allude, Ecl. viii. 59. | Servius ſpeaks of perſons in his time, who 
uſed annually to engage for Hire {/* audterare,) to throw themſelves from this 
i rock, ad. Zu. iii. 279. X 85 „ Y 
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thinks Homer took the-names of his: infernal lakes and rivers 
from thoſe of Theſprotia, i. 17.—A little above the ſea. 
were Buchatium, Pandgſia, and Batiæ. Strabo calls this the 
country of the Caſſopæi, along the left or north-weſt of the 
Ambracian gulph, vii. 324. 3 „ 


3. MOLOSSIS, die, v. Ma, the country of the Aolaſſi, 
north-eaſt from The/protia. —— The moſt remarkable town 
was DoDoNa, at the foot of mount Tomarus, Plin. iv. 1. 
famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter, the moſt ancient in 
Greece, Herodot. ii. 5 2. mp by ſome in Theſprotia, Pauſan. 
i. 17.3 Strab, vii. 328. built by the Pelaſgi, who are ſaid to 
have called their gods by no other name than that of rulers of 
all things, They borrowed the names of their deities from 
the Egyptians “, Herodot. ib. 3 Ty 
The other places of note in Moloſſis were, PassaRo, where 
the kings, upon their acceſſion to the crown, uſed to ſwear 
that they would rule according to the laws ; and the people of 
Epire, in like manner, ſwore that they would defend the king- 
dom, Plutarch. in Pyrrho ; — TERcMON, Phylace, Horreum, Liv. 


Av. 26. 


There was a grove of oaks near Dodona which were ſuppoſed to ſpeak, 
and thus to declare the anſwers of Jupiter, Lucan. vi. 426+; Stat. Theb. iii. 47 5. _ 
Ovid. Amer. iii. 10. 9. called quercus PELASd x, Id. art. am. il. 541. hence habite 
Graiis cracula Cu Ek Rus, Virg. G. ii. 16. Pigeons alſo perching on theſe trees 
were ſaid to utter oracles; becauſe, as it is thought, in the Theſſalian tongue, 
Pelcigdes. denoted both female diviners and doves, Serv. in Virg. ecl. ix. 13. as 
caks were ſuppoſed to ſpeak, becauſe the prieſts of this oracle uſed to give their 
anſwers from the tops of theſe trees, Homer mentions only one oak, Od. xiv. 
J23; ſo Pauſanias, i. 17. Cicero, Att. ii. 4. and Herodotus, one prophetic 
dove, it. 57.—At firſt the anſwers of the oracle were given by men, but afterwards _ 
three old women were choſen for that purpoſe,” Strab. vii. 329. Ambaſſadors from 
Beotia being provoked by an improper anſwer returned by one of theſe priefteſſes, 
threw her into the fire; whereupon it was determined that men only for the future. 
ſhould p:onounce the reſponſes of the oracle to Bœotians, Strab. ix, 402. Theſe oaks 
ceaſed to give reſponſes, after the prophetic pigeons were driven away; whence they are 
called Hentet, Lucan. 3. 179. | ws 
„The celebrity of this temple was encreaſed by two wonderful things which 
it conta ned.— 1. A cold fountain, which extinguiſhed burning torches when-immerſed 
in it, like other fountains, but kindled torches not burning when brought near it. It 
aways became dry at mid day, and then gradually increaſing, overflowed at mid night, 
Plin, ii. 103. /. 103.; Mel. ji. 3. J. 71. And—2. A brazen cauldron, which, from 
whatever cauſe, always founded ; as Pliny thinks from the agitatian of the wind, 
uri. 13. . 20.3 fo Strabo, Sup plem. vii. 329. Servius on Virgil, u. iii. 466, 
lays there were ſeveral vaſes of braſs, which all ſounded together if one was touched. 
In the lime of Strabo, the oracle of DodGna, as well as others, had ceaſed, 1b. 327. The 
Prophetic oak had long before been cut down, Serv, ib. This oracle was ſometimes 
conlulted by drawing lots, Cic. Div. i. 34. it, 32. 
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4. CHAONIA, the inhabitants, CrA8 NES. The chief 
towns along the coaſt were, OxicuM v. ut, ſituate in 
a plain, Liv. xxiv. 40. north of the mountains called CF. 
RAUNII or Acroceraunii vel -ia, from their tops being 
ſtruck with thunder, (xs &uvc,) ſurrounded with rocks, which 
projected into the fea and were dangerous to mariners, Cz. l. 
civ. iii. G. hence called infames, Horat, od. i. 3. 20. From 
this was the ſhorteſt paſſage to Italy, Virg. An. iii. 50). 
North of Oricum was Palgſe, where Cæſar landed, when 
he croſſed with his army in purſuit of Pompey, 1b. & Lucan, 


v. 460.——In the middle of the Ceraunian mountains was the 


harbour PANORMuUs, Srrab. vii. 324. then OncaesMus, oppoſite 
to the weſt corner of Corcyra, Jö. ſaid to be named from 
Anchifes, Dionyſ. i. p. 41. whence a wind favourable to 
thoſe who ſailed for Italy was called OxcHESMITESs, Cic. Ali. 
vii. 2. South of this Caſſidpe, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
ftadia from Brundufium, and then Palacrum, at the ſame 
diſtance from Tarentum, Strab. ib, 1 

The inland towns of Chaonia were, Antigonea, Polyb. ii. 5.; 
Phenice, Ib. &c. Chaonia is ſaid to have been named 


from Chaon, the brother or companion of Helenus, the ſon of 
Priam, whom Helenus inadvertently xilled in hunting *, Serv. 


in Virg. An. iii. 334. | 
Strabo includes in Epire the Athamd net, Atbices, Tymphei, 
Oreſtæ, Perrhabi, Paroræi, Atintanes, &c. vii. 326. 3 of 
whom others join to different countries, Plin. iv. 2.; Liv. 
XXXViii. 1.33. 34. Several of theſe nations lived near mount 
Pindus; ſome of them extended as far north as the mountains 
of Illyricum, Strab. ib. k 5 | 
Mount P:xpvs conſiſts of ſeveral ridges, which run between 


; Epire, Theffaly, and Macedonia. 


Cbaonius, an adjective, js often put by the poets for Epirotieus; thus, Chamic 
columbe, the pigeons of Dodona, Virg. Ecl. ix. 13. Frondes Cbaoniæ, the oaks of 
Dodona, Stat. Theb. iii. 475-3 fo Chaonium nemus, Id. vi. 99. Patris Chaari 


'* glandes, i. e. Jovis, Virg. G. ii. 67. Viftus Chaunius, acorns, on which men 
| were ſuppoſed to live befire the invention of huſbandry, Claudian. de rapt. Pu- 


ſerp. 3. 47. the ſame with Chania gians, Virg. G. i. 8. Chaonii famula Jovi, 
the ftern of the ſhip Argo {rutela carinæ,)  luvpoſed to be made of an oak of 


 Dodbna, (ex Dodos ide 8 and therefore enducd with the gift of prophecy» 


Pal. Flacc. i. 303. (utpote fatidicis avulſe filvis ), ib. 304. ſee p. 317. Apollodorus 
makes it the prow, i. 9. 16. uh | | | | 
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E. Taxss AL Y, according to Herodotus, vii. 1 29. was every 
Ng where ſurrounded by mountains; on the eaſt, by Pelion and 
ch Of on the north, by Olympus ; on the weſt, by Pindus ; and 


on the ſouth, by Othrys and Octa. Herodot. vii. 129.; Lucan. 
vi. 33. The plain between was called Theſalia, watered by a 
number of rivers, the chief of which were, the Peneus, Apidd- 
nus, Onechinus, Enipeus, and Pamiſus ; all of them at laſt 
uniting in one ſtream, called the PENEUS, which runs by a 
narrow paſſage between Olympus and Offa into the Sinus 
Thermaicus or the gulph of Salonichi. Theſſaly is ſaid anciently 
to have been covered with water, when there was no outlet for 
theſe rivers into the ſea, The paſſage between Olympus 
and Oſſa is ſuppoſed to have been opened by an earthquake; 
or, as the Theffalians alledged, by Neptune, 1. according to 
the poets, by Hercules, Lucan. v. 347. whence it is called 
HERCULEZ FAUCES, Id. vill. 1. | 

Along the banks of the Peneus, between Offa and Olym- 
| pus, was a delightful vale, called TEMPE, Strab. ix. 

430. about five miles long, of different breadth in different 
laces®, | 195 | 
; Into the Penéus, on the north, near Tempe, ran a river, 
ſuing from mount Titärus, contiguous to mount Olympus, 
called Trrarzsus or EUR TAS, Strab. ix. 441. Pliny calls it 
Oxcos, iv. 8. /. 15. the water of which being impregnated 
with oily particles, did not incorporate with the waters of the 
Peneus, but ſwam on the ſurface, B. & Homer. ii. 75 4. 


„ Pliny makes the breadth of Tempe a ſeſquijugtrum, or an acre and a half, 
. e. one hundred and eighty feet broad, Plin. iv. 8. ſ. 15.; Allan makes it 
only a pletbrum, or one hundred feet wide, where narroweſt, iii. 1. Modern 
travellers inform us, that in ſome places it is above a quarter of a mile broad. 
It is deſcribed by Pliny and ZElian, Ib.; alſo by Livy, who repreſents it only 
% 2 difficult defile, ſurrounded with dreadful precipices, xliv. 6. The poets ce- 
lebrate it as one of the moſt delightful places in the world, Ovid. Mer. i. 569. 
and call it Tyxssata TzMrx; plur. Ib. vii. 222.: Horat. od. i. 7. 4. Pena 
Timer, Virg. G. iv. 317. to diſtinguiſh it from other pleaſant ſpots of the 
lame kind; as, Heloria Tempe in Sicily, Ovid. Foft. iv. 477. ſee p. 263. Tbeu- 
ale Tempe, in Bœotia, Stat. Tbeb. i. 48 5. which ſeems to be the ſame with 
what Ovid calls Cyenzia Temes, Met. vii. 371. from a boy who threw himſelf. 
__ a rock, probably on mount Teumeſſus, and was metamorphoſed. into a. 
an, (cycnus,) Ib. 379. TEMPE (d. Tewina, plur. contrat?e re, loca ar- 
is conſita, Solice r,) is put for any agreeable place, particularly for a 
Vale on the fide of a river, ſhaded with trees and furrounded with rifing 
2 hence frigida Tempe, Virg. G. ii, 469. Zephyris agitata TE-x, Horar. 
We Ul. 1. 24. : . N | . 
| whence 


* 
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whence it was ſuppoſed by the poets to flow from the Stygian 
lake, and therefore to remain uncontaminated , Lucan. vi. 
37 The@aty, in later times, was divided into five parts, Pþ!h;3ris, 
Pelaſgidtis, T hefſaliotis, or T heſſalia Propria, Eftizotis, and Magneja, 
the limits of which are uncertain +. ED OE 

North of Thermopplæ, at the foot of mount Oeta, ſtood 
HERACLEA, Liv. xxxvi. 22. named from Hercules, who is 
faid to have thrown himſelf into a burning pile on the top of 
mount Oeta, near this place, fix ſtadia from the ancient city 
Tracnin or Trachis, by which name Heraclea was alſo called; 
built by the Spartans, Strab. ix. 428.3 Thucydid. iii. 92. 2 
place of great ſtrength, taken from the Ætolians by Acilius 
the Roman conſul, after a vigorous defence, Liv. ib. 24. 
fituate near the river As5pus, and the ſinus Maliacus, Ib. into 
which the Aſopus, after being joined by the Phenix, runs, 
fifteen ſtadia from Thermopylæ, Strab. ix. 428.; Lucan. vi. 

4.— At a ſmall diſtance is the river Melas and Dyras; 
which laſt is ſaid to have tried to extinguiſh the funeral pile of 
Hercules. Strab. ib. & Herodot. vii. 198. | 

The chief river in the ſouth of Theſſaly is the Syercuivs 
v. Sue, Which runs into the top of the Maliac gulph. Near 
its mouth was . Anticirrha or Anticyra, Ib. and thirty ſtadia 
north of it, LAMIA, Szrab. ix. 433. Liv. xxxix. 23. well 
from which, on the Sperchius, was HyeaTa, Liv. xxxvi. 14. & 


26. —— North of it, Thaumaci, Melitea, and Coronea.—— Eaſt 


from Lamia, was Lariſſa, called Cremaſte, i. e. penſilis, from its 
floping ſituation, to diſtinguiſh it from Lariſſa on the Peneus, 
Liv. xxxi. 46. twenty ſtadia from the ſea, Srrab. ix. 435. the 


city of Achilles, therefore ſaid to have been olim potens, 


Fluvii contagia wilis nolle pati ſuperumgue ſibi ſer vare timorem, i. e. Di cujus jurare 
timent et fallere numen, by which the gods wee afraid to ſwear and violate their oath, 
Vg. An. vi. 324. Hs | 

Stiabo reckons only the four firſt divifions. Phthiztis\ included the parts on 
the ſouth, and Eſftizotis on the weſt. Homer, who often mentions Theſiaiy, 
divides it into ten parts or dynaſties, Strab. ix. 430. Eftiædtis was anciently called 
Doris. Its name was changed by the Perthzbi, who having deſtroyed Eftiez 
in Eube2, tranſplanted the inhabitants into this part of Theſlaly, which they had 
feized on, 16. 4337. Phthiotis was named from its capital PHTHIA, Vrg. An. 
3. 284. the city of Achilles, whence he js called Phtbius Achilles, Horat. od. iv. 6. 
Thbeſſaly is often called by the poets EMATHIA, Virg. G. i. 492. iv. 390- and, 

ZEMONIA or HAEMONIA, from two of its kings, whence Amonius and Ematinas 
Theſſalian, Ovid. Met. v. 3c6. & 313. It was called Thefſalia from Jed, 
the fon of mon, Strab. ix. 443. So from King G: @cus, GR CIA was named; 
and from Hellen, the inhabitants Hel/zncs, whom Homer aiſo calls Myrmidines and 
Ali, Plin. iv. 7. ſ. 14. A; , 

„„ Lucan. 
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| Sinus Pegaſeus or Pagasicus, which flows up into the land 
| oppoſite to the-north of Eubœa, ſtood Pacisz, which gave 
name to the gulph *; the port of PHER A, the capital of the 
| t Alexander, whom Pelopidas conquered, but after the 
vitory died of his wounds, Diodor. xv. 80.; Nep. Pel. . 
| Twenty ſtadia from Poga/e, and ſeven ſtadia from the ſea, 1 
| ſtood IOLCOS, the city of Pelias and Jaſon; and not far fromir | 
| AentTz, whence the Argonauts ſet fail, Strab. ib. & Herodot. 
vi. 193. and where afterwards the fleet of Xerxes was ſtation- 
ed, while that of the Greeks was within fight, at Artemiſium 
in Eubcea, BB. & 1 7 3.— Near Iolcos was DEMETRIAS, 
built by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which became the moſt con- 


f ſiderable city in that country, Strab. ib. and by the advantages 
of its ſituation, attracted ſuch a number of people that the 
3 neighbouring towns were thinned of inhabitants, Strab. ib.z 
r Liv. xxxix. 23.——About ten miles north of this is the lake 
a Bebeit, near Phere, at the foot of mount PELION. This 
{t mountain ran from ſouth to:north, between the Pagaſzan and 


Thermaic gulphs, through the country called MAGNESIA, 


lt the inhabitants Magnetes +; the moſt eaſtern point of it form- 
ts ed the promontory SEPIAS, where a number of the ſhips of 
8, | Nerxes, while at anchor, were deſtroyed by a ſtorm, Herodot. 
he vu. 188.; Strab. ix, 443.— North of this was MELIBQZA, 
16% Þ. & Liv. 44. 13. the city of Philoctetes, Lucan. vi. 354. no- 
2 ted for the manufacture of purple, Virg. An. v. 251.3 Lucret. 
th, u. 499. But ſome apply this to the iſland Melibea at the 
| mouth of the Orontes in Syria——In the Pagaſzan gulph was 
; 8 the town and iſland Cicynethus ; and eaſt from Magneſia are 
led ſereral ſmall iſlands, called $cithus, Peparethus, Icus, Haloneſus, 
figs 1 ; | Ep 
had * Paga/e is ſaid to be named from the ſhip Argo having been built there, 
An. « Fert. i. 20. 17.3 Strab. ix. 436. whence Pagaſæa ratis, i. e. Ax do, Lucan, 
: 1 715. or rather from its numerous fountains (amo Twy myye»}, Strab. ib. In 
and, Vele parts was the fountain LzBETHRA, ſacred to the muſes, whence they. are 
2 e Virg. Ecl. vii. 12 | 3 
Alas, | ing. Magnes, -#tiÞ; fem. Magne/ſa ; whence Magneſa E te, wife 
ned; e King 01 Magnefiz, . fell in love —_— , the father of | 
5 and Ma _ to diſtinguiſh her from Hippolyta, . the wife of | 
> Herat. iii. « 18. Magnẽris th a f [ Ovid. „ xii. . ; 
can. deut. Mag net idis A ft. | | Is : 12 Oates * 7 
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and SCYROS, the ſeat of Lycomedes, with whom Achilles lived 

in diſguiſe when he was diſcovered by Ulyſſes, Strab. ix. 436. 
At the foot of mount Othrys, the abode of the Centaurs, 

Virg. An. vii. 675. and LarTrHR, Plin. iv. 8. ſ. 15. ſtood 


ALos or Halor, waſhed by the river Amphrjſus, which ran 


through the Crocian plain into the weſt fide of the Pagaſzan 
gulph, Strab. ix. 435. Along this river Apollo uſed to feed the 
| flock of Admetus*, whence he is called Paſtor ab Amphryſo, 
the Amphryſian ſhepherd, Virg. G. iii. 2. Near its mouth 
was 'THEBA, Phthiz or Phthiotice, Liv. xxviii. 7. xxxix. 25. 
an hundred fadia from Alos, Strab. ix. 433. to which Lucan 
aſcribes the fabulous events which are ſaid to have happened 
at Thebes in Bceotia, vi. 356.——South of it was PryLice, 
the city of Proteſilaus, who was the firſt of the Greeks that 
landed on the Trojan coaſt, and was ſlain, B. 352.; Strab. 
ix. 433. At no great diſtance from Phylace were Pteleum 
v. -c, and Antron, Ib. alſo Doron +. 

The chief towns on the Peneus were, GoxNus, Liv. xlii. 
54. or. Gonx1, in the very entrance to the defile of Tempe, 
Liv, xxxvi. 10.3 above it, Gyrton and Phalanna, Liv. xxxvi. 
10.; xlii. 54 About twenty miles above Gonni ſtood LA- 


RISSA, the chief city in thoſe parts, B. & 31. 46. Ten miles 


above it, ATRAX, Liv. xxxit. 15. Towards the ſprings of 
the Peneus, and near. the foot of mount Pindus, whence that 
river flows, ſtood GOMPHI, the frontier town of Theſſaly, 
on the ſide of Epirus, Czs. civ. b. ui. 80. which Cæſar took 
and plundered, bell. civ. iii. 80. Eaſt from it were theme, 
Tricca, Metropolis, and Perinna, Strab. ix. 437. 

Adjoining to Lariſſa was a plain of ſurpriſing fertility, ¶ Lua 
riſe campus opime,) Horat. od. i. 7. 11. except in the low 
grounds near the lake NesoN1s, Strab. ix. 440. This plain 
was called Camevus PELascGioTIs, from the Pelaſgi who in- 
habited it, BB. 443. extending one hundred and fixty fadia to 
Phere, Pelion, and Offa, Ib. 436. 8 | 

South from Lariſſa was PRARSALus, on the river Enipeus, 
which joined the Apidänus, Lacan. vi. 273-3 Strab. ix. 432. 
where Cæſar defeated Pompey in a memorable battle in the 


Trrigat Amphryfos famulantis paſcua Pbæbi. Lutan. vi. 367 

+ Here THAMYRIS v. 4, (vr aptapeive; ke appivony) a famous mv- 
fician, is faid. to have challenged the muſes, and being defeated -by. them, to 
have been deprived of his ſight and mufical powers, Arollador. ili. 3. 3.3 le. 
mer. Tt. ii. 594 V. 599 Is Diodor. iii. 66. Ovid. Am. iii. 7. 62:3 Art. e 
399.3 Lucan. v. 352+; but Pauſanias ſays this happened at Daurium in ws 

dia, iv. 33. . : . 
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plains of Pharſalia. Pompey fled to Lariſſa, Ces. bell. civ. iii. 96. 
Pharſalia is . ſometimes confounded by the poets with Phi- 
lippi, a city on the contines of "Thrace, where Anthony and 
Auguſtus defeated Brutus and Caſſius, Ovid. Met. xv. 823.3 
Virg. G. i. 489-3 Lucan, i. 680. 694. vi. 582. vii. 591. 872. 
ix, 271. Juvenal. viii. 242. | 5 1 

North of Pharsalus was SCO T USS A, Liv. xxxvi. 14. near 
which were riſing grounds called Cynaſcephalæ, (au vos xsPanraiy 
. e. canis capita,) Liv. xxxil. 6. & 7. where Philip, king of 
Macedonia, was defeated by Quinctius Flaminius, the Roman 
conſul, 1b. 10.3 Strab. ix. 441. a 


There were many other places in Theſſaly which are men- 
tioned by Livy, Strabo, Pliny, &c. Cranon, Oloofſon, Phe- 
flum, Phaleria, Cyretiæ, Limnea, Aginium, Ericinum, Silana, 
Pharycadon, Cypæra, Phactum ; Azorum, Pythium, and Doli- 
che, which laſt three towns were called 'riroLis, Liv. xlii. 53. . 
Erinẽum, Coronea, Eretria, Proerna, Alon, Nelia, Ormenium, 
Caſthanæu, Glaphjre, Sycurium, &c. | | 


* 


Towards the confines of Macedonia was mount P;erus, ſa- 
cred to the muſes, Plin. iv. 8. .. 15. whence they are called 
PIERIDES “*, Virg. Ecl. iii. 85. vi. 13. viii. 63. ix. 33. x. 72. 
and Chorus PikRlus, Lucan. ad Piſ. 232.; Martial. i. 77. 3. 
or Grex Pierius, Id. ix. 88. 3. 


- * 


The women of Theſſaly were remarkable for their ſkill in 
magie or ſorcery. By their charms or ſpells, that is by repeat- 
ing a ſet form of words, and by the uſe of certain herbs, they 
pretended to perform the moſt incredible things 4, te excite or 
appeaſe tempeſts, to recall the dead to life, or precipitate the 
living to the tomb; even to arreſt the ſun in his courſe, and 


* Cicero ſays the muſes were called Pier ides, becauſe they were the daugh- 
ters of Pizrus v. ius and Antiapa, Nat. D. iii. 21.3 ſo Ovid, Mer. v. 302-3 
ng. Pizris, voc. PiERtt, Horat. od. ive 3. 18. Pier idum ſacris imponere manum, 
to apply to. poetry, Ovid. Triſt. iv. 1. 28. Pieridum ſtudio teneri, Id. Pont. ii. 5. 
bz. Pieridum lumen, frefidiumque fori, a diſtinguiſhed poet and advocate, I. iv. 
ib, 42. Studiis Pieriis pollere, Claudian. conſul. Prob. et Olyb. 150. Gratia 
aum Pieriis tentata modis, the favour of kings'ſ ught-or courted by poetry or 

verſes, Horat. art. p. 404» The muſes are ſaid to refreſh Auguſtus in a cave 
on mount Pizrus, | becauſe that emperor, when he bad leiſure, uſed to- amuſe 
himſelf with reading poetry, and ſometimes compoſing verſes, Horat. od. iii. 4. 
50-3 Suet, Aug. $4, 85. & 89.; Suet. Tiber. 21. Calabre Pierides, the poems of 
Ennius, who. was born at Rudie. in Calabria, Horat. od. iv. 3. 20. Nevi Pieri- 
4m flores, poems newly compoſed, Stat. Silv. iii. 1. 67. Pieria pellex, a girl, 
either born in Pieria, a part of Macedonia on the confines of Theſſaly, near 
mount Pierus, or ſkilled in muſic and poetry, I5. iii, - 1% 15. DIES Penn, 


88 157 in retirement and ſtudy, Stat. Silv. i. 3. 23-3 ſo Pierii receſſus, Mar- 
: . Vil. 62. Ts X — f 


- F Hemiidun, 


4 LE Theſſalarum ſagarum, qui-quid non cfeditur, ars g, Lucan. 
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324 ; Theſſalia; 


to draw the moon down to the earth , Laert. Vii. 09.3 Plin 
xxx. 1.3 Virg. Ecl. viii. 69.3 Horat. ep. od. xvii. 78.; Ovid. ep. 
vi. 85. &c.z Lucan. vi. 435 · — ad. fin. 5 | 
The plains of Theſſaly were very favourable for breeding 
Horſes; hence the Theſſalian cavalry were always diſtinguiſh- 


2 d, Liv. ix. 19. xtii. 59. During the wars of the Romans 


with Philip, and his ſon Perſeus, kings of Macedonia, and 
alſo with Antiochus king of Syria, Theſſaly was dreadfully ra- 
vaged, Liv. xxxi. &c. So afterwards in the civil war between 
Cæſar and Pompey, Ces. b. cv, iii.; Lucan. vii. 847. 


MACEDONIA. 


Pkt limits of Macedonia were different at different times. 
It was divided into four parts by Paulus Æmilius, who makes 
it to extend from the mouth of the Peneus to the river Neſſus 
or Neſtus in Thrace; including on the eaſt the countries bor- 
dering on the Egean ſea, and ſurrounding the Thermaic, To- 

ronæan, Singitic, and Strymonic gulphs. But the boundaries 
on the other ſides are not aſcertained, Liv. xlv. 29. & 39. 

The chief rivers which run into the Thermaic gulph are, 
the Enipeus, Aliacmon, which Cæſar makes the boundary from 
Theſſaly, de bell, civ. iii. 36. Ludias, Axius, and Chidrus or 
Schedorus, which laſt is faid not to have been ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the army of Xerxes with water, Herodot. vii. 127. 5 
The country from the month of the Peneus to. the Ludias 
was called PIERIA; according to Strabo, it extended from 
the Haliacmon to the Axius, vii. 330.—— The towns along 
the ſea-coaſt were Heraclẽum v. a, Phila, near the river 
Anipeus or Apilas, which flows from a valley of Mount Olym- 
pus, and five miles north of it, DIUM, Liv. xliv. 2. & 8.; 
Plin. iv. 10. f. 17. 5 | | 
North of the river Haliacmon ſtood PYDNA, near which 
Paulus Amilius defeated Perſeus, Liv. xliv. 42.; Vell. i. g. and 


* Hence Theſ-#!a verena, magic herbs or drugs, Hirat, od. i. 27. 21. Yor 
Thyjale, for veces, charms or incantations, Id. epad. v. 45.3 Ep. i. 1. 34 Per- 


PR 


” 


tenta Theſſala, magic wonders, Id. art. p. 209. Mulier Thſala, a. ſorcereſs; and 
amply Theſsala ot Tbeſßdlis, -Jdis, Lucan. vi. 451. 565. 605. 762. Carmen Tf. 
ſalidum, the form of words they uſed, Ib. 4.52.z ſo Sabella carmina et Marſa ne- 
nia, the charms uſed by the Sabine and Marſic wumeti, who were the moſt remarkable 
for ſorcery in Italy, Horat. epod. xvii. 28. 5 | : 
In performing their magic rites they ſometimes were guilty of horrid crimes, 
putting to death children with the greateſt cruelty, '&c. Lucan. vi. $07 556. Kc. 
Horat epod. v. 0 ; gr 853 8 
* where 


- 


) 


where Cas84VPER conſined OLyMPas, the mother of Alexander 


the Great, and afterwards put her to death, Diodor. xix. 49.; 


Juflin, xiv. 6.—— North of this was METHOXE, at the fiege of - 


which Philip loſt his right eye *, Diador, xvi. 34. and ALORUS. 
The country north. of Pieria, and along the Axius was call- 
ed PXONIA or EMATHIA, Liv. xl. 3. xlv. 29.3 Juſtin. 


vü. 1.—-Its chief towns were PELLA, the birth place f 


Philip who greatly enlarged it, Strab. vii. 330. xvi. 752. and 
of Alexander, Mel. ii. 3. hence he is called Pellæus juvenic, 
Juvenal. x. 168. ſituate on the river Ludias or Lydias, which 
is navigable in this place, one hundred and twenty ſtadia from 
the ſea, Strab. fragm. vii. 330. a town of great ſtrength, de- 
ſcribed by Livy, xliv. 46. The country round it is called by 
Herodotus BoTT1z1s, dis, vii. 123. Rela: continued to be 
the capital of the kingdom, till it fell under the Romans, 
Liv. xxxvii. 7. xlii. 51. The reſidence of the kings before 
Philip, and afterwards their burying place, Plip. iv. 10.; 
Diodor. xix. 52. was EDESSA, called alſo Age, Age, or 
Agee, from a flock of goats, by following which Caranus, 


the firſt king of Macedonia, was led to take poſſeſſion of the 


place, Fuftin. vii. 1. It lay weſt. of Pella. —- South of 


Edeſſa ood BERAA, at the foot of mount Bzrmitus, Strab. 


ib. mentioned in the Acts of tbe Apoſtles, xvii. South of it 
Crxravs, the people called Cyrrhefte, and the country Cyr- 
rheflis. Near this, Idomène and Gortynia, or Gardynis, Thu- 
cydid. ü. 100. * | EE; Trot at 430 

That part of Pzonia which lies above the conflux of the ri- 
vers Axius and Erigon, or Erigonus, was called Deuriopus, 


Liv. xxxix. 53. extending to mount Bora. | 
Near the mouth of. the Axius and Chidirns ſtaod THER- 
MA, which gave name to the Thermeay or Thermaic gulph, 
{ Sinus Thermæut, Thermaicus vel Macegonicur, ) afterwards. 
called THES$SALONICA, by Caſſander, in honour of his 


wife Thefſalonica, the daughter of Philip, and greatly increa- 


= Nga. Strab. vii. 330. & 323. now SALONICHI, a 
E 


ief town in that eountry; the place of Cicero's reſidence 


During the ſietze one ASTER, a dexterous archer, came to offer Philip his 
ſervice, and as a proof of his Nei , told the king that he could hit a bird In its 
moſt rapid flight.. Then ſays Philip, I will employ you- when I make char on the 
birds, _ Aﬀer, provoked at this anſwer, joined the townſmen; and having one 
day ſpied the king from the walls, ſhot an arrow at him, with this inſcription, 
Je the right eye of Philip. The king ordered the arrow to be returned, with 


this inſcription, Philip vil! bang After when he tales the tewn j and was as good 


un his word, Lucian. de couſcr3b. biftor. c. 38.3 Juin. vii. 6. | 
; ＋ On the Axius ood Amyden, which ſent auxiliaties to the Trojans, Humer. 10. iis 
#49. mentioned by Juvenal, il. 69, - N 1 . 

5 2 | | while 
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while in baniſhment, Cic. Planc. 41. To the Chriſtians of 
this city the Apoſtle Paul wrote his two epiſtles inſcribed 1 
the Theſſalonians. The country around the mouth of the 


Axius is called Amphaxitis, :dis, Polyb. V. 97. That north 


of this river, My DONA *, Plin. iv. 10. to which Thucydides 
joins Grgffonia and Anthemus, ii. 99. & 100. ;. ſo Herodotus, 
VII. 124. * 5 
The chief towns on the north-eaſt. fide of the Thermaic 
gulph were Ainca, faid to have been built by Eneas, Liv. xl. 
4. fifteen miles from Theſſalonica, Id. xliv. 10. Herodotus 
mentions Simila, Campſa, Gigonus, Liſe, Combrea, Lipaxus, 
vii. 123. The chief towns in later times were ANTIGO- 
NIA, Liv. xliv. 10. and POTID AA, .afterwards called Cas- 
SANDRIA, 1b, 11.; Plin. ii. 58. iv. 10. founded by a colony 
from Corinth, Thucyd. i. 56. This town having revolted from 
the Athenians on account of ill treatment, and being beſieged 
by them, gave the firſt oſtenſible reaſon for the beginning of 
the Peloponneſian war 4, 1b. 66. &c. . 
The country between the Thermaic or Macedonian and To- 
ronaic gulphs was called PALLENE, (ager Pallenemſis, Liv. xliv. 
11.) from a town of the ſame name, Plin. ib. anciently PHLE- 
GRA, Herodot. vii 23. ſuppoſed to be the country of the giants, 
Strab. vii. 330. where they fought with the gods, Propert. ili. 


47. 1 | 
4 On the top of the Toronæan gulph ſtood OLYNTHUS, 
the largeſt city in that part of the country, Diodor. xvi. 53. 
- oppoſite to Potidæa, only ſixty ſtadia diſtant, and viſible from 
it, Thucyd. i. 63. The iſthmus between them uſed ſometimes 
to be fortified with a wall, . 64. Olynthus was long either 
ſubject to Athens or in alliance with it. _Being taken by 
. treachery by Philip; whence he is called callidus empior OLYN= 
THI, Juvenal. xii. 47.; it was deſtroyed, and the inhabitants re- 
duced to ſervitude, Diodor. xvi. 63.3 Fuftin. viii. 3.; Strab. ii. 


121. This gave occaſion to the fatal war between the Athe- 


At ſome diſtance from Olynthus ſtood Toxõxx, which gave 
name to the gulph. This town was called Torene Chacinick, 


* The Mygdönes are ſaid to have emigrated from Macedonia and Thrace 

to Phrygia, or a country adjoining to it in Aſia Minor, Strab. vil. 295. x. 

575. xii. 564. whence Mygdoniæ opes, the wealth of Phrygia, or of Mygdonia, a 

part of Phrygia, Horat, od. ii. 12. 22.3 So Mygdenii campi, the plains of Phry- 

gla, Id. iii. 16. 41, Mygdonium marmor, Ovid. ep. xv. 142. From the tame peo 

ple, that part of Meſopotamia where Nisivis flood was called Mydonia, Strab. zi. 
Xvi. 947, | ES 

927 It Want above two years, and did not ſubmit till reduced to the greateſt ex · 

tremity; ſome even fed on human fleſh, Tbucydid. ij · 7. 17 

| | as T Þucye, 
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Thacyd. iv. 140. becauſe the country around was fo named, 
B. log. from CHALCIS, an inland town near Olynthus. 
Herodotus calls this country St0moNIA, vii. 122. 8 
The SINGITIC gulph was named from SixnGus, à town on 
the top of it. Between the Singitic and Strymonic gulphs is 
mount ATH Os, or Athon, which projects into the ſea from 
the plain ſeventy-five miles; its circumferente is one hundred 
and fifty miles. There were on it ſeveral towns; one on its top 
called Acrothoon, v. -oum, v. -00s, or Ouranopdlis, i. e. the city 
of heaven, from the ſalubrity of its air: the other towns were, 
Dium, Olephyxus, Thyſus, Palæorium, Cleõnæ; and Appollonia, 
the inhabitants of which were called Macrobii, from their lon- 
gevity, Mel. ii. 2. which explains the ſaying of Plato, p. 294. 
The two gulphs'approach each other ſo near towards the weſt 
ſide of mount Athos, or towards the continent, that they leave 
an iſthmus. only of a mile and a half, or twelve fadia over. 
Through this Xerxes dug a navigable ditch or canal, fo broad 
and deep that two ſhips could paſs one another, Herodot. vii. 
21, 22, 23. & 121.3 Pin. iv. 10. hence Athos is faid to have 
been failed over, velißcatut Athos, Juvenal. x. 174. The canal 
began near ACANTHUs *, on the Strymonic or Pierean gulph, 
where Xerxes pitched his ftanding- camp, Herodot. vii. 117. 
and ended at SANE on the Singitic gulph, Thucydid. iv. 109. The 
pretext of Xerxes for this work was, to avoid the danger of failing 
round mount Athos with his fleet, where three hundred Perſian 
ſhips had formerly been wreeked in a ſtorm, and near twenty 
thouſand men periſhed, Herodot. vi. 44. but the true reaſon was, 
the vanity of leaving a monument of his power, 1d. vii. 24. 
Between Acanthus and the mouth of the Strymon ſtood 
STAGIRA, the native place of Ariſtotle, whence he is called 
the Stagirite. Both theſe cities were founded by colonies from 
the iſland Andros, Thucyd. iv. 84. & 888. 5 
On the Strymon, near the place where it- divides into two 
branches, ſtood AMPHIPOLIS, built by a colony of Atheni- 
ans, Thucydid. iv, 102. called anciently * vie (Eta ò doi), 
U. 1. 100.; Herodot. vii. 114. | 
I be country above this, on both fides of the Strymon, was 
called BisaLTica, Thuc. iv. 109. or BISALTIAa, Herodot. vii. 
118. the people BisarTz, Virg. G. iii. 461. Liv. xlv. 30. 
| — ſmall 520 ſouth of the Strymon was called Heraclea SINTICA, 
29. C 


. f. b. ci. iii. 79. and the country around, SINTICE, 
Liv, xliv. 46. e Es 


v $trabo places Acanthus on the Singitic golph,” zii, Fo, contrary to thi expreſs 
*laition of Herodotus, vi, 44+ WY OO Po bn 
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328 Macedonia, 


The country between the Strymon and Neſſus uſed aneienthy 
to be conſidered as a part of Thrace but was by Philip annexed 
to Macedonia. It was called Epox1ca, or 'Eponis, idit, and 
the inhabitants Epoxes:or Epo “, Herodot. vii. 114-3 Thucyd, 
i 4006, 1-00-5300 01097 0:13 3ogirtotl lth ho. 

bout thirty miles north-eaſt from Amphipölis ſtood NEA. 


* 8 — 


P3118, and above it PHILIPPI, -A&s, xv. 11. 12. built by 


Philip king of Macedon, as a defence againſt the Thracians, 
Aßppian. bell. ciu. iv. 650, near Symbilum, where mount Pan- 
gæut joins mount Hzmus, Dio. xlvii. 35. In the adjoining 
plain Brutus and Caſſius were defeated by Anthony and Au- 


» The Epöpzs are often put for the Thracians in general, who, it ſeems, 
were fond of drinking to exceſs; hence, Nen ego ſanius bacchaber Eons, Ho- 
rat. od. ii 7. 27. Matres Edrides, Thracian matrons, i. e. bacchanals, Ovid. Met. 
xi. 69. ſing. Edũnis, a bacchanal, Propert. i. 3. 5. Lucan ſhortens it, j. 675. fo 
Silius Italicus, iv. 778. Edinus vel ius Boreas, the north wind blowing from 
"Thrace over the Egean ſea, Virg. An. xii. 365. Edenæ biemes, cold winters, as thoſe 
in Thrace commonly are, Stat. Theb. v. 78. Tabus Bacchus, worſhipped in Thrace, 
Ovid. Rem. Am. 593. / A + +8 ge | 
+. In this battle, Brutus, who was oppoſed. to Auguſtus, gained the vitory, 
and took the camp of Auguſtus. But Antony on his part was victorious, and 
took the camp of Caſſius. Caſſius, having retreated to ſome riſing grounds ad. 
Joining, ſent. a centurion to inquire what Brutus was doing, for the duſt inter- 
cepted his view. This centurion fell in with a body of cavalry, whom Brutus 
had ſent in queſt of Caſſius, and returned ſlowly with them, as if there was no danger, 
Caſſius ſeeing theſe cavalry approach, and taking them for the enemy, ordered Pin- 
_diarus, his freedman, to kill him. The centurion, ſeeing the conſequences of his de- 
Jay, alſo ſlew himſelf” _ es | 
Brutus, who now became commander of both armies, wiſhed to decline 
battle: and if he had done ſo, Auguſtus and Antony muſt have yielded, as 
 dhey were in want of provifions and every thing. But fearing the deſertion of his 
men, whom Antony and Auguſtus uſed eyery method to ſeduce, he was led to riſk 
* a; geheral engagement; in which, after an obſtinate conteſt, he was completely de- 
feated. Hearing that a number of his troops had joined the conquerors, and ſeeing 
no hopes of ſafety, he fell on his ſword, which one of his friends preſented to him, 
"repeating this ſaying of Hercules: 4 0 Virtue! thou art an empty name! I have 
« evorfhipped thee as a goddeſs, but thou art the ſlave of Fortune.” Liv. epit. 124-3 


Dio. xlvii« 42.—ad. fin.; Vell. ii. 70.3 Flor. iv. 7. To this ſaying Horace alludes, 


ep. i. 6. 32. & 7. 414. 8 45h 1 
It is remarkable that Brutus and Caſſius fell by the ſwords with which they 
- flew Cæſar, Dio. xlviii. 1. Moſt of the other conſpirators likewiſe periſhed by a 
violent deaths 46. & Suet. Ces. 89.; Vell. ii. 88. A great many of them aſter 
This defeat) and alſo, of the principal nobility, laid violent hands on themſelves ; 
s = being taken, periſhed by the cruelty of Auguſtus and Antony, Dio..xlvli. 49-3 
«+ Butrop. vii. 2. © . Se pope | | | 
- © Thig battle, ag Dio Caſſius obſerves, was the moſt. important of all that were 
fought during the civil wars, as it determined the fate of Roman liberty. Hence= 


forth the conteſt was not for freedom, but what maſter the Romans ſhould ferve, Dio. 


Alvi. 39» The army being now moſtly compoſed of mercenaries, fid:d with 
that party which they thought would pay them beſt; hence. Lucan ſays, Nulla 
Ades pictaſgue viris, gui caſtra ſeguumur, Venaleſque manus 5 ibi fas, ubi maxima merces, 


2. 45. 8 IP 
. Fo - - _  Philppi 
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ld 


Philippi is ſometimes confounded by the poets with Pharfz- 


lia, Virg. G. i. 490. fee p. 323. 


The weſtern or inland part of Macedonia, called Macedonia 


| Superior, was poſſeſſed by various tribes the Lyncef/z, Heli 


miate, Eordi vel Eordei, & e. Thucyd. ii. 99.3 Strab. vii. 326. 
This part of the country was cold, rough, and mountainous, 
Liv. xlv. 30. One of theſe ridges was called CanDavia, Cic. 
Att. iii. 7-3 Cæſ. B. civ. iii. 79.3 Senec. ep. 31. ſeventy-eight 
miles from Dyrrachium. Plin. iii. 23. Strabo makes Canda- 
via a mountain of Illyricum, vii. 327. | 3 
The country north of the Ceraunian mountains in Epire, 
along the bottom of the Hadriatic fea to Lissvs, on the river 


eile or Drinus vel Drinius, was anciently reckoned a part of 
I 


llyricum, Strab. vii. 316. but was afterwards included in Ma- 
cedonia, Dio. xli. 49. As it was moſtly poſſeſſed by Greek 
colonies, it was called ILLYRis GRRCA. The barbarian inha- 
bitants, as they were called, were the Taulantiæ, Bulkiner, 
Parthini, Dafſartte, & c. Strab. vii. 326.; Plin. iti. 22. & 23. 
Thucyd. i. 24-3 Mel. ii. 3. This country is now called Alba- 
nia, . „„ 

The chief towns were, APOLLONIA, built by the Corin- 
thians and Corcyræans, ten ſtadia north of the river Aovs or 
AkAs or as, and ſixty ſtadia from the ſea, Strab. vii. 316.3 
Plin. iii. 23. regulated by good laws, B. & Cic. Phil. xi. 11. 
a city in which learning was much cultivated; whither Auguſtus 
was ſent to ſtudy by Julius Cæſar, his great · uncle, when the lat- 
ter was about to ſet out on an expedition againſt the Parthians, 
Vell. ii. 59.; Suet. Aug. 8. and where he was when he heard 


of Cæſar's death, 5. The inhabitants were called Apollo- 


niate vel -ates ; the country, ager Apollinas, Liv. xlii. 36.“ 
Near Apollonia was a rock, called Nympheum, which emitted 
flames, and below it, ſprings which ſent forth hot bitumeg, 
Strab.. vii. 316.3 Alian. xiii. 16:3 Plutarch in Syll. p. 468.3 
Pin. ii. 106. where was an oracle, Dio. xli. 45, Near this 
Cæſar firſt landed with his army in Greece, ' Czs. bell. civ. iii. 


26. Lucan, v. 720. 


North from Apollonia was the river APSUS, where Cæſar, 
having got poſſeſſion of Oricum and Apollonia, pitched his 
camp, Ces. civ. b. iii. 12. & 13. Over againſt him was the 
camp of Pompey, at a place called Afparagium, Ib. 30. & 76. 


where Lucan ſays theſe two commanders firſt were encamped 
in fight of each other, v. 4666. | | 


1 At a conſiderable diſtance north from Apollonia was DVR. 


RACHIUM, now Duraxzo, the common landing place from 


8 Brunduſium, 


Brundufium, hence termed Hadrie taberna, Catull. 34. 1j. 
Jounded by a colony from Corinth, Thucyd. i. 24. almoſt fur. 
rounded by the ſea, Strab. ib. formerly called Epidamnus, 
Thucyd. ib, which name the Romans changed, as they thought 
it ominous, Plin. & Dia. ib. Mell. ii. 3. Here all ſtrangers 
who choſe it were permitted to reſide; the contrary of which 
was the caſe at Apollonia, Zan. xiii. 16. This: place is ce. 
lebrated for the warlike operation of Pompey and Czſar. 
A little fouth of Dyrrachium is a ſmall river called Paxys. 
sus, near the mouth of which, at a place called PETRA, Pom- 
pey being excluded by Cæſar from Dyrrachium, pitched his 
camp, Ces. b. ciu. iii. 42, Cæſar, unable to force Pompey to 
an engagement, drew a kind of circumvallation around him; 
which he effected by building forts on the rocky hills, o 
which there 1s 2 great number in that neighbourhood, and 
drawing a rampart and ditch through the intervening vallies 
for the ſpace of fifteen miles; thus ſhutting up an army much 
more numerous than his own “, 5. 43. & 44. | 
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I the Ionian fea is CORCYRA, ſeparated by a narrow 
trait from Theſprotia, a part of Erirvus, ninety-ſeven miles 
Jong, called by Homer Scheria and Phaacia, Plin, iv. 12. f. 19. 
"Tull. i. 3. 3-or the land of the Phzacians, (Gamer ,) Od. 
v. 34. containing a city alſo called Corcyra, Lucan. ii. 623. termed 
by Homer the city of the Pheacians, Ib. vi. 3. the ſeat of Alci- 
nous, B. vii. poſſeſſed by a colony from Corinth 4, Thucyd.i. 25. 
Here were the famous gardens of Alcinous, Homer, Od/s. 
vill. 117. &c. Virg. G. ii. 87.; Plin. xix. 4. ,. 19. Ovid Am. 


* Here many fierce combats took place, in which Pompey on the whole, 
had greatly the advantage. He, however, always avoided  @ general action. 
Whereupon Cefar was obliged to evacuate his forts and withdraw his forces, 
B. 45.— 74. Having croſſed the Genuſus, he retired to his former camp on 
the Apſus, oppoſite to Aſparagium z whither Pompey followed him, and, in like 
manner, took poſſeſſion of his former ſtation, 15. 76. Cæſar then transferred 
the ſeat of war into Theſſaly, where Pompey, by the importunity of his officers, uas 
prevailed on, againſt his own opinion, to drop his former prudent meaſures of de- 
Fence, and to riſk a general engagement in the plains of Pharſalia, which proved 
5 to himſelf and his party, 16. 86.; Plutarch. in vita ejus; Lucan. vii. 85. &c. 
p. 242. 

+ From che luxurious manner in which the courtiers of Alcinous lived, ( In cute 
curunda plus ægus operate juwventus Alcinsi, Horat. ep. i. 2.29.) as deſcribed by Homer, 
'Odyſs. viii. PHAEAX is put for a perſon in good caſe, or in a thriving ſtate of body 
from good living, Horar. ep. i. 15. 24. alſo for credulius and fooliſh ; as Alcinous and 
his pe-ple (Pbrax populus ), were in believing the fiange tories of Ulyſſes, Juvenal. 
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1. 10, 56.3 Pont. iv. 2. 10. and his orchards bearing fruit twice 
3-year, ( bifera pomaria, ] Stat. Silv. i. 3. 8 1. or all the year over, 


Juvenal. v. 15 1. called Phæacæ filue, Propert. iii. 2. 13. 
There was another town in the north end of the iſland, call- 


ed CAss15 5E , Cic. Fam. xvi. 9. This iſland is now called 


CorFvU, and ſubject to the Venetians. 

There are two or three ſmall iſlands between the ſouth-eaſt 
part of Corcyra and Epirus, called SYBOTA, Thucyd. i. 52. op» 
polite to Leucymna, a promontory of Corcyra, Strab. vii. 324. 
North of this is the promontory PHaLacRUM, B. where 


the ſhip of Ulyſſes, which he received from Alcinous, was by 


Neptune converted into a rock, Homer. Odyſc. xiii.; Plin. iv. 


12. Ovid. Met. xiv. 564. Near Leucadia are two ſmall 
illands called Paxi or Paxæ, and ſeveral others, Plin. ib. 


Lxucanta was formerly a peninſula, and has been already 
deſoribedg fee pr I. e 
Before the mouth of the river Achelous are a number of 


little iſlands, called Ecainapes, Thucyd. ii. 102.3 Ovid. Met. 
vin. 587. ſaid to have been formed by an accumulation of earth 
brought down: by that river, Plin. ii. 85. J. 87. among which 


Strabo ranks DULICHIUM, viii. 335. 340. but Mela diſtin- 


guiſhes it 41 ii. 7. 


» 


* The high lands and fortreſſes of Corcyra are called by Virgil Aris Pheay 


eum arces, n. iii. 291% 


The people; of Corcyra ( Curcyrci), although originally deſcended from Ca- 
rinth, did not always live in friendſhip with their mother country, Thucydid. 
i. 254; on the contrary, there were often fierce wars betwixt them, T4. 29. 49- 

* 


Kc. The Corcyrzans were afiifted by the Athenians, and the Corinthians 


the Lacedzenionians, Ib. 45. The Corinthians on the whole had the advantage. 
In the Peloponneſian war ſome. Corcyræans, who had been captives. at Corinth, 
being releaſed without "ranſom, - undertook to detach Corcyra from the alliance 
of the * Athenians, ' With this view, having gained a number of the wealthier _ 
citizens, they, by an unexpected attack, ſlew P1THras, the chief magiſtrate of 


the city, and fixty others who favoured the intereſt of the Athenians. Upon 
the arrival of a galley from Corinth, and an embaſſy from Sparta, they fell upon 


the populace” and  Nlaughtered a great number of them. Ihe people, in their 
turn, having, by the aid of the Athenians, regained their ſuperiority, exerciſed 
dreadful vengeance on the nobility, Thucyd, iii. 70.—$1, his. conteſt between 
the ſupporters of the people, who favoured the Athenians, and- the partiſans of 
oligarchy, who favoured the Lacedzmonians which firſt began at Corcyra, ſpread 
over almoſt the whole of Greece, and afforded a pretext for the commiſſion of the 
mott e crimey, as it is finely deſcribed by Thucydides, 16, 82.—86.; Diodor. 
xili. 48. 8 ; My HR e 5 

Soon after the end of the firſt Punic war, Corcyra having fallen under the 
power of TeEUTA, Queen of the Illyriats, to free itſelf from her oppreſſion, ſurrender- 
ed to the Romans, Pslyb. ii. 1 1. and proyed ever after a ſecure ſtation for the Roman 
navy in all their wars with the eaftern nations, Liv. xxvi. 24. xxxi. 18. 22. 44. Xxxii. 6. 
IXXV. 42. xlii. 37. F 8 
T Dvlichium is an iſland of greater extent than the other Echingdes; it was ſub, 
ject to Ulyſſes; whence Dulicbiæ rates, the ſhips of Ulyſſes, Virg. ect. v. 76. Rex Duli- 


Lis, Ulyfles, Star. Silv. v. 3. 11 5+ Dulichii preci, the ſuitors of Penelope, 16. i. 58. 


Duickia tula, the trumpet of Agyrtes, the trumpeter of Ulyfles, Stat, Acbill. *N 
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* Near Dulichium, on the welt; is ITHACA,” the Hand of 
' Ulyſfes, hence called Irnacus, Virg. An. ii. 104. twenty-five 
miles in circumference “, Plin. iv. 12. rocky and unfertile, Cz, 
ds orat. i. 44.; Horat. ep. i. 7. 42. in which is mount NERTrOs 4, 

Pin. ig.; Homer Oayſs. ix. 21. There was here alſo a town 
called 1:hica, at the foot of mount Neius, Homer. Od. i ni. 81. 
mought to be the ſame with Neritos, Euffath. ad. Odyſi. ix. 21. 
but about this Strabo is doubtful, x. 454. Pliny ſays that hares, 
when brought to Ithaca, died on the very ſhore, vill 58. 

83. 

FY About fifteen miles from Ithaca is CEPHALENIA or Ce. 
| Phallenia, called alſo SAME, from its chief town, Virg. As. 
Bi. 271. or SAMos, Homer. od. i. 246. iv. 677.3 and Ey1gys 
NIGRA, IB. xiv. 97. xxi. 109. or MELENA, (i. e. Mexaira,) Plin. iv. 

12. |. rg. ninety-three miles in circumference, 1b. the abode 
of Antony, the colleague of Cicero, while in exile, Strab. x, 
455. SAME was taken by M. Fulvius the Roman conſul, aftera 

fege of four months, and plundered, Liv. xxxviii. 29. There 
were other three towns in it, but all of them inconſiderable, Plin. 

'#.; Thucyd. ii. 30. Between Cephalenia and Ithaca is a ſmall 
Aland called As TERIA, Strab. x. 456.; Homer. Il. xiii. 12. 

About ſeven miles and a half, or ſixty ſtadia, ſouth of Ce- 

Pphalenia, is ZACYNTHUS, now Zante, above one hundred 
and ſixty ſtadia in circumference; woody and fertile, Homer. 
ed. ix. 24. Virg. An. iii. 21053 Strab. x. 458. in which was 
a town of the ſame name, I. Liu. xxvi. 24. 

About thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt from ; EXE are two 
fmalt iſtands, named 8TRO HA DES, the iſlands of the Harpies, 
Firg. An. iii. called alſo PlOTx, (Tra, i. e. Auitantes v. 
#atantes,) Plin. ib. four hundred ſtadia from: the continent of 
Peloponneſus, Strab. viii. 359. 

The next iſland of any a is CYTHERA, abort 
forty ſtadia from the promontory of Malea, and two hundred 
and fifty ſtadia from Crete, Strab. viii. 363. called anciently 


PoRPHYRE, Plin. et red: to Venas 55 Ovid. Faſt. iv. So 5˙5 
mer. 
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% Strabo makes it only eighty Nadia, or Lit round, X. 455.3 it is 5 
dy miſtake. 

F Neritos is put by Virgil for the iſland itſelf, (Nerites ardua ſaxit, } En- iii. 
271. Silius Ital cus, the imitator of Virgil, mentions both the iſland and mountain, 
*. 303. & 305, Mela makes Ner Itos a diſtinct iſland, ii. 7. 

Hence Venus i is called CY THERE A, Virg. En. i. 257. 557. iv. 128. v. $60. 
Vill. 523. 615, 7% in Cythzram v. a, primim devecra efſe dicitur conchd, quum in 
mati efſct concepta, Feſtus; Quiz mater Ameris nuda Cytberidcii edita feriur agu, 
Oxid. ep. vii. 60. ness, her ſon. Heres  Cytte7ins, 198 Faſt. ui, 611+ _ 
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Amur. ii. 17.3 Virg. An. i 680. x. 51. 86. It contained one 
city of the ſame name, Plin. ib. and another called ScanDER, | 
both of them poſſeſſed of excellent harbours, ſtrongly fortified. 
and carefully guarded by the Lacedzmonians, becauſe of great 
uſe to that ſtate, Thucyd. iv. 53. The Atheniaus therefore, 
in the Peloponneſian war, having reduced the iſland, tranſ- 
planted the inhabitants to another place, I. 54. | 

There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands round Peloponneſus, 
but none of them of great importance. | 


Ix the Saronic gulph is A2GINA, now Exc14, about twen- 
ty-two miles and a half in circumference, near ten miles from 
Attica and Argolis, Strab. viii. 375. and twenty miles from the 
Piræus, the harbour of Athens, Plin. iv. 12. the iſland of 
Adcus, who called it gina, from the name of his mother, 
grab. viii. 375. It was before that called Ænõne, Ib. or OkNöõ PIA, 
Ovid. Met. vii. 473. It is of difficult acceſs on all ſides on ac- 
count of hidden rocks, Patſan. ii. 29. The inhabitants ( AX 9 70 5 
were anciently rivals of the Athenians by ſea, Strab. ib.; He- 
rodet. v. 82, 83, & 89. vi. 9.3 Thucyd. i. 14. on which ac- 
count the Athenians, having conquered them, are ſaid to have 
cut off their thumbs, Cic. OF. iii. 11. In the battle of Salä- 
mis, they had the greateſt number of ſhips of any ſtate next to 
the Athenians; and the prize of valour was decreed to them, 
that is, they were judged to have fought the moſt bravely, 
Heradot. viii. 93.; Strab. ib. From the plunder of the Perſians 
lan in the battle of Platæa they acquired great riches, Hero- 
dt, ix. 79. But their wealth aroſe chiefly from the cultivation 
of commerce, They are ſaid to have been the firſt people that 
_ coined money, lian. xii. 10. Being oppreſſed by the Athe- 
| nians, they joined the Corinthians in prompting the Lacedz- 
monians to undertake the Peloponneſian war, Thucyd. i. 67. 
The Athenians, therefore, having vanquiſhed them in a great 
naval battle, in which they took ſeventy of their ſhips, landed 
on the iſland, B. 105.3 and having wholly ſubdued it, expel- 
led the inhabitants, with their wives and children, and peopled 

the iſland with a colony from Athens. The Lacedæmonians 
dare the ÆAginetæ lands to poſſeſs in the diſtrict of Thyrea, on 
the confines between Argea and Laconlica, B. ii. 27. Even 
here the Athenians attacked them, took and plundered their 
city, and treated ſuch of the inhabitants as fell into their hands 


woes: of April, as being dedicated to Venus, menſis CytherTius, Ib. Jv. 195. and 

"2003, as being ſacred to her, Cytbè . ziddes columbæ, Id. Met. xv. 386. fo Otbẽridea 

T's, Id. Faſt, iv, 13. OS | 
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with the greateſt cruelty, BB. iv. 579. After the Athenians, in 
their turn had been completely ſubdued by the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, the Æginetæ were replaced in their native iſland, but ne. 
yer recovered their former power, Pauſan. ii. 29.; Strab. ib. 

Weſt from gina, and oppoſite to Eleuſis, is SALAMI 
ſeventy or eighty ſtadia long, containing a town of the fame 
name, Szrab. ix. 393. the iſland of Teldmon, the father of Ajax 
and Teucer *, | 

There are ſeveral iſſands around Salimis and gina, but 
none of them conſiderable, Strab. ib. In the ſtrait between 
Salamis and Eleuſis is a ſmall deſart rocky iſland, called Prta- 


lia, where Ariſtides diſplayed his valour in cutting to pieces 


** When, after the taking of Troy, Teucer returned te Salamis without avenging 
the death of his brother Ajax, Telimon would not admit him on ſhore. On which 
account Teucer went with his companions, and built another city in Cyprus of the 
ſame name, which Horace calls SALAMIS aMBIGVUA, cd. i. 7. 29. and the old Sa{g- 


* 22 


m is ca led vx RA, Lucan: iii. 83. : Senec. Troad. 8 


Near Salamis the Greeks, under the command of Eux vnIAdzs, the Lacedz- 
monian, gained a memorable victory over the fleet of Xerxes, chiefly by the 
able conduct of IT hemiſtocles, Who commanded the ſhips of the Athenians, 
By his perſuaſion Eurybiädes, and the other leaders of the Greeks, were kept 
from leaving their advantageous poſition in theſe narrow ſeas; and by falſe in- 
formation Xerxes was induced to take ſuch meaſures as made their eſcape im- 
poſſible. Themittacles was greatly afliſted in the accompliſhment of his deſigns 
by ARISTIDES, who, although formerly baniſhed ' by means of Themiſtocles, 
yet dropping all private enmities for the ſake of his country, paſſed with great 
hazard through the enemy's fleet, and joined Themiſtocles the night before the 


battle, Herodot. viii. 79. &c. ; Plutarch. in Ariſtid. While Themiſtocles urged his 


opinion with great keenneſs in the council of war, Eurybiades, offended at what 
he ſaid, raiſed his aff as if to ſtrike him, „ Strike, but bear me, cried Themiſtocles. 
This moderation contributed not a little to produce the conviction he deſired, Plu- 
zarch. | 

As the pre-eminence in point of valour in the battle of Salamis had been ad- 
Judged to the people of /Egina, ſo Themiſtocles was, by unanimous conſent, 
allowed to have been the moſt meritorious individual. At the firſt Olympic 


games after the victory, when Themiſtocles appeared, all preſent pointed him out 
to one another, as the Preſerver of Gieece. Of the victory at Salamis Cicero 


fays, 3 ipſam Nept nus obruet, quam Sataminii tropæi memoriam, Tuſc. 
« i. 46. | 1 

hen the Athenians, upon the approach of the Perſians, deſerted their city, 
and conveyed their effects, their old men, their wives, and children, to Sa amis 
and Troezen, a dog belonging to Xantippus, the father of Pericles, not bearing to 
be left behind, leapt into the fea, and ſwam along by the fide of the galley, till he 
reached Salamis, and then expired. The Athenians erected a monument to him, 
which was called the Dog's GAV, Platarch. in Themift. and Cato. Cenſor, 


Kerxes, after the battle, attemp'ed to make a mound of earth from the continent to 


the iſland of Salamis, that thus he might tranſport thither his land forces; but being 
ſecretly informed, by the contrivance of Themiſtocles that the Greeks intended to 


| break down his bridge of boats over the Helleſpont, he dropt that undertaking, and 


poſted to the Helleſpont with great expedition, left his return ſhould be intercepted, 
Plutarch. Strabo ſays Xerxes attempted to make this mound before the batile . 
395 · which ſeems more probable, e . 50 

5 the 
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\ che Perſians who had taken poſſeſſion of it, except a few prin- 
; cipal perſons who were made priſoners *®. Around this iſland, 
p it ſeems, the greateſt ſtreſs and fury of the battle lay; and 
therefore, after the victory, a trophy was erected in it, Pla 
| tarch, in Ariſtid. | 47S %% ˙ĩ LL P77 
North-eaſt from the promontory Sunium is the iſland Hz-. 
„ LENA, extending in length near the coaſt of Attica ſixty ſtadia, 


uninhabited and rocky; where Paris firſt landed with Helen, 


t (cum ea primò coibat, ) after he left Sparta. It is thought to 
2 have been formerly called CRANAE, Homer. Il. iii. 444. 3 


. Strab. ix. 399. 455 e | 
Along the north-eaſt coaſt of Attica and Bceotia is the iſland 
EUBCEA, now Negropont, about one hundred and fifty miles 
long, in no part above forty miles broad, three hundred and ſixty- 
five miles in circumference, Plin. iv. 12. . 21. ſeparated from 
the continent by the EURIPUS, remarkable for the irregula- 
rity of its tides, Cic. Muræn. 17. ſaid to ebb and flow ſeven 
times each day and each night, Sfrab. ix. 403.; Mel. ii. 7. as 
Livy ſays, not ſo often, nor at ſtated times, xxviii. 6. Be- 
tween Aulis and Chalcis, where it 1s narroweſt, there was a 
bridge, (ye O IineIpo;, duorum jugerum, Strab. ib.) In the 
eloponneſian war, while the Athenians were maſters at ſea, 
the people of Bœotia and Eubcea made a mound of earth over 
this ſtrait, to preſerve a communication between the two 
countries, that they might thus unite in defending the iſland 
againſt the Athenians, Diodor. xlii. 47, who had formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed it, Thucyd. i. 1 14. and from whom it had repeatedly re- 
volted, J. & viii. 5. & 95. Diodorus writes as if there had 


been no bridge over the Euripus before this mound was 
made +, | a 
The chief promontories of Eubcea were, on the ſouth, GE- 
R? TUS, towards Attica, and CAPHAREUS, towards the 
Helleſpont : on the north, CENnzum, towards Theſſaly, Plan. 
iv. 12. / 21. Between Geræſtus and Caphareus was Carrs- 
ros, near mount Och, noted for producing fine marble, 


4 


* Among theſe were three ſons of Sandauce, the ſiſter of Xerxes, whom Ariſtides ſent 
immediately to I hemiſtocles; and it is ſaid, that at the command of a certain oracle, by 
Wo of Euphrantides the diviner, they were ſacrificed to Bacchus, Plutarch. in 

id. , : 

From the narrowneſs of the ſtrait, artificial aquæducts or cana's uſed te 
de called Eur1y1, and alſo NILI, fiom the canals cut from the river Nile in 
Feypr, to water that country, Cic. Jegg- ii. 1. ods Q. fratr. ili. 1. Plin, p. 
L 3.3 Senec. ep. 83. & yo. So the canal which Cæſar made round the: circus at 
Rome was called EuaiPns, Suet. Ca: 39. ; Plin. i. 7. 3 Spertian. Heliogs 23- . 
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Strab. x. 446.“ ſeven ſtadia from which was Auakrürnt: 


where Diana was much worſhipped, Liv. 35. 38. | 

The chief towns on the Euripus were, ERETRIA: its in- 
habitants, Ex TRIENSES, Strab. ib. then CHALCIS, the me- 
tropolis of the iſland, both built by the Athenians before the 
Trojan war, 25. the inhabitants -CrarLcipexses, Liv. xliii. 7. 


and next to it, OREvus or Is TIx, vii. 26. Eaſt from Ce- 


næum, on the north of the iſland, was ARTEMISIUM, near 
which the Greeks firſt engaged with the fleet of Xerxes, Di- 
dor. Xt. 12:3 Nep. Themiſt. 3. | ” | 
From Eubcea to the ſouth of Peloponneſus, and near Crete, 
the ſea was called mare Mix TOM, Srrab. ii. 124. vii. 323. 
Eaſt from Eubcea is SCYROS, inhabited by the DoLöpks, 
T hucydid. i. 98. called ScyRia PUBEs, V. irg. An. ii. 477. where 
Achilles lay concealed with Lycomedes, the king of the iſland, 
and where Theſeus died in exile, Plutarch. 
In the Egean ſea, or AxchELAGo, a contraction for Egiv 
Pelago, its name in modern Greece, are the CYCLADES and 
SPORADES, BO 1 5 | 


Tak CYCLADES are ſo called becauſe placed in the form 
of a circle (x»x>9) round DELOS, Strab. x. 485.; Plin. iv. 
12. /. 22. Authors differ about their number. At firſt only twelve 
were called by that name; afterwards more, Strab. ib. They lie 
fo clofe to one another, that Virgil beautifully calls that part of 


the Egean ſea Freta crebris conſita terris, An. ii. 127. 


The SPORADES are ſo called becauſe they lie more ſcat- 
tered ¶ parſæ per æquor, Ib.), chiefly on the coaſt of Aſia, to 
which country they properly belong. There are ſeveral iſlands 
ſometimes ranked among the Cyclades, and ſometimes among 
the Sporades ; the chief of both were, | | | 

DELOS, called alſo OrxTycia t, Virg. En. i. 124. & 


143. the birth · place of Apollo C natalis, ſc. locus Apollinit, 


Horat. od. i. 21. 10. ), and of Diana, whence the former is call- 
ed DELIUS APOLLO, I. iii. 4. 64.3 Virg. An. ili. 162. 
Delius vatec, Ib. vi. 12. and the latter DELIA, 1d. æi. iii. 67. 
vii. 29. DPLIA DEA, Horat. od, iv. 6. 33. vel DEA ORTYGIA, 
Ovid. Met. i. 694.—hence Ortygie boves, the cows of Apollo, 


id. Foft. v. 694. Deliis foliis ornatus, crowned with laurel, 


facred to Apollo, Horat. od. 14. 3. J. —alſo CYNTHIUS, 


* Lucan places Caryſtos on the Euripus ; thus, Qua maris anguſtat fauees ſaxeſa 
C. „Lucan. v. 232. contrary to the account given of its poſition by ancient geo- 
graphers and hiſtorians. - 
F Quia in ea primo wiſe ſunt coturnices, quas Graci i rug voants Jolin. 18. fr. 


Virg. 
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yirg. el. vi. 3. G. ili. 36. Hirat. od. i. 21. 2. and CYNTHIA, 


1b. iii. 28. 12:3 Stat. Theb. x. 365. from Cynthus, a mountain in 


the iſland, Virg. An. i. 498. iv. x47. ——Delos abounded in 
fine braſs; hence veſſels made in that iſland ¶ Deliaca vaſa 2 
were held in the higheſt eſtimation, and are joined with thoſe 
of Corinth, Cic. Roſe. Am. 46.; Verr. ii. 34. & 752: iv. 1 
The people of Delos were remarkable for rearing hens, and 
making profit by that means, Cic. Acad. iv. 18.; Vary. de re Ruff. 
iii, 9. 2. as moſt of the Greeks were, Columell. viii. 2. 4. Delos 
is ſaid anciently to have been a floating iſland, which Apollo 
fixed by binding it to Mycine v. -nus, and Gydros, tw neigh- 
bouring iſlands, Virg. An. iii. 75. and ſo called becauſe it ſud- 
denly appeared above the water, ( quoniam repente apparuerit 
enata, ) Plin. ib. To Gy4rus vel -re, as being aſmall barren 


iſland, Strab. x. 487. 3 Cic. Nat. D. i. 31. the Roman emperors 


uſed ſometimes to baniſh criminals, SO i. 73. x. 170.3 
Tacit. Annal. iii. 68. & 69. Pliny ſays, on the authority of 
Varro, that the inhabitants of this iſland were once expelled 
mice, viii. 29. / 43-———Seriphus, a ſmall rocky iſland ſouth of 
Gyaros, was another place of baniſhment for Roman criminals, 
Tacit. Annal. iv. 21.3 Juvenal. vi. 564. Here frogs are ſaid not 
to have croaked, Plin. viii. 58. /. 83. whence Rana Seriphia is 
applied proverbially to a perſon of great taciturnity g. Yin 

Near Fubcea, on the ſouth-eaſt, is AnDRos; and a mile from 
it, Texos, fifteen miles from Delos, Plin. iv. 12. f. 22. 

Near Sunium, the promontory of Attica, is CEOS, or Gea, 
B. a fertile iſland, Virg. G. i. 14. the birth-place of Simonldes, 
the firſt writer of elegies f. | | EF, 
5 5 | South 

* It is ſaid no dogs were allowed to be brought up in Delos, Strab. x. becauſe they 
tore to pieces Thaſus the ſon of Anius, prieſt of Apollo, Hygin. 24). Ovid. ib. 479. 

When a native of Seriphus ſaid to Themiſtocles, that he had obtained renown by 
the glory of his country: True, anſwered Themiſtocles, I ſhould not have become ap. 
rg. I bad been 4 Seripbian ; nor you, if you bad been an Athenian, Cie. 


1 Hence Ceæ Camenæ, the poems of Simonides, Horat. od. iv. 9. 8. Ne Cee re- 
'raftes munera næniæ, Do not attempt to compoſe elegies, Horat. ad. ii. 38. | 
Simonides flouriſhed under Piſiſtratus and his ſon Hipparchus, lian. viii. a. He 
das a diſtinguiſhed. philoſopher as well as a poet, Being aſked by King Hiero, What 
Cod is? he demanded a day to confider it: when the ſame queſtion was put to 
him next day, he required two days; and ſo went on, always doubling the time. The 


115 ſurprized, aſked him why he did ſo? Becauſe, ſaid Simonides, the longer I con- 


the matter, the more difficult it appears to me, Cic. Nat. D. i. 21. Simonides had a 
remarkable memory, Id. T uſe. i. 24+ and is ſaid to have invented what is called the 


ut of local memory, Cic. Grat. ii. $6.3 Fin. ii. 32. He wrote a poem upon the 

ow who fell at the Straits of Thermopylæ, 1d. T uſe, i. 42+ and Herodotus ſpeaks 

of bis writing verſes on thoſe- who conquered at the public games, v. 102, He com- 
Z | | 


pleted 


— 
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| South of Ceos was CYTHNOS, where, after the death of 
Nero, a ſlave who perſonated that emperor appeared, Tac, bift, 
ii. 8. but was ſoon-put to death, b. g. | 


South of Cythnus is Seriphus, already mentioned; then Sipy.- 
dus and MELos, the country of Diacoras the Athieſt, (aTaros, 
qui dictus e, Cic. Nat. D. i. 1. 23. & 42. iii. 7. Near it 
OrlEAMxos vel Olidros, Virg. An. iii. 1 26. a from Seri. 
phus is PAR OS, which produces the whiteſt marble, whence 
it is called Nivea, 16. the birth-place of PHIDIAS and 
PRAXITELES, illuſtrious ſtatuaries. Here is mount Marpe/u,, 
whence Marpęſia eautes, a block of marble, Virg. An. vi. 474." 
—Eaſt from Paros is NAXOS, fruitful in wine, and there- 
fore ſacred to Bacchus, hence faid to be frequented by baccha- 
nals on the tops of its mountains, ( bacchata jugis, ) Virg, Au. 
iii. 125. ear Naxos is Donyſa, called Viridis, either from 
the colour of its marble, or becauſe eovered with trees, I.; 
and ſouth of it AMorGvs both places of baniſhment for illuſ- 
trious Romans under the emperors, Tacit. Annal. iv. 30, 
South of Naxos is Ios, in which Homer is ſaid to have been 
buried, Strab. x. 484.3 Plin. iv. 12. . 22. About twenty-five 
miles ſouth of Ios is THER A, now Santorin, B. and near it 
Anaphe, Therafia, Hikra or Automate, and Thia, all of which 
are ſaid to have been raiſed at different times, by the force of 
: earthquakes, Senec. queſt. Nat. vi. 21.; Plin. ii. 87. In like man- 
ner a new iſland roſe from the ſea near Santorin in 1707. 
The ſea between theſe iſlands and Crete was called Manz 
CRETICUM. | | | 


CRETA, Crete, now called CaxpIA from its capital, is by 
far the largeſt of the Greek iſlands. It extends in length from 
caſt to weſt two hundred and ſeventy miles, never exceeding 
fifty miles in breadth. It is all over mountainous and woody, 
with fertile vallies interſperſed, Its promontories are, on the 
north-weſt, Cimaros or Cyamon ; near it prom. Diftynneun ; 
and on the ſouth-weſt, Criu- Metdpon, on the eaſt, S4MONIUM, 
| Strab. x. 475-; Mel. ii. 7. called alfo SaLMONE, As, xxvii. 7. 
The chief promontory on the north is DIUM, near the iſland 


pleted the Greek alphabet by adding four letters, f n þ , Plin. vii. 56.3 Hygin. 277. 
He is ſaid to have been miraculouſly preſerved from the fall of a houſe, which eruſbed 
thoſe he was in company with, Cic. Or. ii. 86. Val. Max. i. $. cxi. 7. by the favour 
of Caſtor and Pollux, Ovid. ib. 514. Ovid here calls him Leoprepides, from his father 

Leoprepes, Alien. iv. 14. | SET. de 

»The ſtatues of Phidias were fo dexterouſly formed, that the ivory was ſad to be 

alive, Pbhidiacum wivebat ebur, Juvenal. viii. 103. GO D | 
; 5 e . SR 5B PII, 


lands . 25 


Dia, now Standi?. The ſea on the north is called mare Creti- 
eum; on the ſouth, Lybicum; and on the eaſt, Carpathium.— 
In the middle of the iſland, where broadeſt, is mount IDA, 
(Mons Ipzvs,) Pirg. a. iii. 105. the higheſt in the iſſand, 
Stroh, X. 475. and the Idæan foreſt, Virg. ib. 112. On the eaſt 
part of the iſland is mount DICTE, in a cave of which Dias 
{ub antro Jupiter is ſaid to have been nurſed, Virg. G. iv. 152. 
25 mentions three other mountains, Cadiſtur, Diftynneus, 
and Corycut, iv. 12. , 20. probably the ſame with what Strabo 
calls Leuci monter, (Ntiua opn, i. e. albi montes,) in the weſt part 
of the iſland, . FF * 

Crete is ſaid anciently to have contained an hundred cities, 
Plin, ib. Centum urbes habitant magnat, ſc. CxxrxS, Virg. An. 
ji. 16. Centum urbibus quondam habitata CRRTR, Mela, ii. 7. 
Centum potent urbibus CRETE, Horat. ad. iii. 27. 33. vel nobilis, 
Id. epod. ix. 29. Centenis CR TA poptlis, Lucan. iii. 184.) there 
fore called ixaroprong, Hemer. I. ii. 1 but in the Odyſſey 
it is ſaid to contain only ninety towns, Strab. x. 479, ——The 
three chief cities were, GNOSSUS, GorTina, and Crponis, 
Strab. x. 476. GNOSSUS, or Cxossvs, was fituate in a plain 
about twenty-five ſtadia, or three miles from the ſea on the 
north, near mount Ida, in the middle of the ifland, thirty ſtadia 
in circumference ; the feat of Minos, 4b. Its harbour was called 
Heracleum v. ea, now CanD14, the preſent capital *. 

On the oppoſite (ide of the iſland ſtood GOR TINA, in a plain, 
2 diſtant from its port Lybẽne on the Lybian ſea, about 
fifty ſtadia in circumference; the river Lethd ¶ Letheus fluvius } 
ran throuph the middle of it, 15. 478. Here was the famous 
labyrinth built by Dædalus, below ground, in imitation of that 
in repreſenting, however, only the one hundredth part 
of ith, Pin. xxxvi. 13. /. 19.; Diodor. i. 61. & 97.; Virg. En. 
r. 588. vi. 27.3 Ovid. Met. viii. 158. 1 

ear the north-weſt point of the iſland ſtood CJ DONI A, 
now Canea, built by a colony from Samos, Heradam. iii. 44. & 
59. which Florus calls the metropolis of the ifland, (urbium 
mater 15) iii. 7. | | ; ; ; 1 ; 

Hence G for Crete, NVirg. u. iii. 125. G. a, 
Ii 
Cnoſin, Idis, Ovid. ep. xv. 23. 


Some ſuppoſe the labyrinth to have been at Gnoſſus. There is ſtill a ſubterra- 
neon cavern near Gontyna, which modern travellers take for the labyrinth ; but Pliny 
lays that no veſtiges of che labyrinth remained in his time, Ib. and ſo Diodotus, i. ts 
but he ſays the contrary, I. 97 


: K. $9. * doniut ar ut, Horat. iv. 9. 17. : 
S$il, 4. 261. -ydeoneg pbaretra, Ovid. t viii. 23. 


97. 4 F 
Whence Cydonint vel c, -a, un; thus, Cydonia ſpicula, Cretan 5 
21 Whence 1 Qubtie piale, Crotun regs vp 


* 
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The towns of inferior note were, Lebena, near the promon. 
tory Leon, ſouth of mount Ida; — Minda v. -b], near the port 
of Drepaͤnum, on the north fide of the iſfand 3z—Perg@mus or 
Pergamea, built by Aneas, V. 75 An, iii. 133. or Agamemnon, 
Fell. i. 1. Miletus: Aptera, Lappa v. Lampe ; Lyctus or Lyttus, 
bale by the Lacedzmonians, ſaid te be the molt ancient city in 
rete, Polyb, iv. 54. Phæſtum v. ur, OAxus, Herodot. iv. 
154. on the river Oaxes, as it is thought, V. irg. ol. i. 66.; 
Rhitymna, now Retimo ; — THEN, near Gnaſſus: Arcòdes or 
Arcadia, where the fountains are ſaid to have ceaſed when the 
eity was deſtroyed, and again to have flowed fix years after, when 
the city was rebuilt *, Senec. Q. Nat, iii. 11. 3 Plin, xxxi. 4. 
JJ ͤ ͤ ö᷑! luer 
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4 The firſt inhabitants of Crete, according to Diodorus Siculus, were called E720. 
Cxrres, from their king Cres: Thoſe Who dwelt round mount Ida were cl: 
Dactyli 122i. They diſeovered the uſe of fire, and the art of working in iron and braſs. 
After them were the CurETEs, who lived in woods and caves, From one of theſe 
and Tiæa were born the TITAN Es, fix brothers, Saturnus or Cronus, Hyperion, Cæui, 
Tafetus, Crius, and Ocednus; and five ſiſters, called TiTanipes, Rbea, Jbenis, 
Mnemoſyne; Phæbe, and Thetys. Saturn became king of the iſſand. He and his 
. account of their inventions and beneficence, were worſhipped as divinities, 

lader: V 64.— 80. as will be thewn in its proper place. Many ages after this, dif- 
rts of the iſland were poſſeſſed by the Pelaſgi, the, Dores, the Acbears, the 


ferent p 


. Argivet, and Spartans, Th. 80. 4 3 TE ; 
Ihe laws of Crete are highly extolled by the ancients. They were compoſed fir 
By Rhaddmanthus, and after him'by Minos, as they both gave out, by the directions 


of Jupiter. Hence Miaos is ſaid to have ſpent nine years in the cave of Jupiter, Strab. x. 
476, xvi. 762. and therefore Homer calls him Ewewpoe Aiog captr mor novennis Fovis 
confabulator vel diſcipulus, Odyſs. xix. 179. Some ſay he went thither every ninth 
year, (d. iar, rug, none quegue anno, Plato in Minoe,) that is, he reviſed and cor. 
reed his laws at that time. Valerius Maximus fays, every year, i. 2. ext. 1, 85 
The lawgiver of Crete conſidered liberty as the greateſt bleſſing of a ſtate, without 
which property could not be ſecure. For ſlaves can call nothing their own. To pre- 
vent avarice and luxury, which never fail to excite diſcord, the youth were brought up 
together in companies, (a ye, greges,) and the men, divided into what were called 
AN UREIA; ate in public; fo that the rich and poor faired alike. From their earlieſt 
years they were trained to arms; inured to cold and heat, and all the hardſhips of war. 
They were exerciſed in ſhooting the arrow, and in dancing to muſic completely armed; 
which cuſtom was introduced by ene Cures, and called PyrrICHr, the Pyrrbic dance. 
The boys were taught letters, to repeat paſſages. from the laws in verſe, and particular 
kinds of muſic. Every man at a certain age was obliged to marry. At ſtated 
times the companies of young men engaged in mock fights, in which they uſed 
to give and receive ſevere blows. Theſe, and various other particulars, are recounted 
by Strabo, x. 480. &c. | REED 
Minos divided the iſland into three parts, and built a eity on each. Me was 
the firſt who obtained the ſovereignty of thoſe, ſeas. Some repreſent him 33 4 
good lawgiverz and otbers, as a tyrannical prince, Ib. 476. It is at leaſt cer- 
tain that the Cretans anciently enjoyed excellent laws; which were copied, 33 
Strabo obſerves, by the wiſeit of the Greeks, particularly by the Lacedæme- 
nians, x. 277. The. Cretans, however, after being ſubjected to tyrants, greatly 
degenerated, ' JU. During the Trojan war, as the auxiliaries of Menelaus, they 
made a conſidetable figure, but after its concluſion ſuſtained great calariitici, 
 Herodot./ vii. 171. In the. Peloponnefian war they ſerved as mercenaries t 
the Athenians, Thucyd. vii. 57. In after times  Polybius repreſents . : 
9 oo AE | iſgrace 
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There are a number of ſmall iſlands arouf d Crete, but none 
of them remarkable, Pin. iv. 12. . 12. 
The illands in the eaſt part of the ZFigean fea were called 
SPORADES, and commonly annezed to Aſia, although peo. 
Faſt from Crete is CARrArhvs, Which gave name to the 
ii . , 23-3 r 
Carpathian ſea, Plin, v. 317 36. Eaſt from. it, and near 
the coaſt of Eycia, is RHODUS, Rhodes, ſaid to have riſen 
from the ſea, Flin. xi. J. one hundred and twenty-fiye miles 
in circumference; which contained three towns, LINDUS'y: 
, Caiimnbs, and Jalyſut, aſterwards called RHODUS, Fel 
anciently famous for its power by ſea, and For the brazen 
Coloſſus, or image of the fun, ſeventy cubits iigh, "bout on 
hundred and five feet, Pig. xxcir. 7. It Was, the Work ok 
Chares, born at Lindos, à city in the ifland, and employed Mig 
for twelve years. The expences of it Were tefra ed by che 
money which the Rhodians received from the Tale of the War- 
like machines which Demetrius, the fon 'of "Antigonus, had 
employed in befieging them, and of which he made them 4 
preſent upon raiſing the ſiege. It was thrawn dpwn“ by, nh 
earthquake eighty-five years after its ereQion, and*lay on tlie 
ground til Rhodes was taken by the Saracens under Mahias, 
A. D. 653. who, ſold the braſs of it to a Jew ef Emeſfa, by 
whom it was tranſported to Alexandria in Egypt on the backs 
7J77CCFͤͤfn. 8 8975 
The knights of St John of Jeruſalem . nn to retire” 
from Paleſtine; took this iſland from the Turks f 389, and Ae 


fendel it againſt all the power of that cippire 4Il] 1522, hae. 


graced, by piracy, robbery, and al moſt every crime, Palyb,/iv3$.'; ſo Strabo, 
1. 477, Their conſtitution was then demoeratical, quite, different from that of 
Lacedæmon, Polyb. vi. 44. & 45. They were frequently agitated by internal 
lelitions, J. iv. 53. &c. 3 Liv. xli. 25. and at one time obliged tb have recourſe 
to Philip King of Macedon, to ſettle, their differences, Polyb de wirt. & vität. 
After this they were reduced by the Cilicians, and at laſt ſubjected to? the Ro- 
man yoke by Metellus, hence called CxxTicus, Strab. x. 477. 3. IV. epit. xcix . 
Flere iii. 7. after a. vigorous reſiſtance for above twWo years, 10. nor has Crete 
ever lince regained its indepgidence.: ww 2 . IRA. T1965 
In the year 1194 Crete became ſubject to the Venetians, under whoſe mild 
government. it, flouriſhed greatly, It was unexpectedly attacked by the .. Turks, 
A. P. 1645, in the midſt of a profound peace. .The fiege of .Candia was ben 
dun in 1646, and the city did not ſurrender till the th of October 1670. We 
may judge of the | bravery of the beſieged from the length of their defence. 
8 reduction of the iſland. js ſaid to have coſt the Turks: above two hundred 
ach the 155 The Chang are now ſubjected to the, ſame Rane of ſeryiruda F 
u Pe reſt of the Turkiſh empire; induſtry is di ed, and of courſe. 
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it ſurrendered to Scliman, after repulſing many furious aſſaults, 
in which great numbers of the Turks _ a 
Rhodes is ſurrounded by a number of ſmall iſlands which 
were dependent on it, but none of them remarkable, Pia. ib. 
North of Rhodes is COS or Ca, now Lango, fifteen miley 
from the city of Halicarnaſſus on the coaſt of Gi; one hun. 
dred miles in circumference, B. the country of HIPPOCRA. 
595 the phyſician ; of the painter ArkLLESs “, and the poet 
FR TAS, Strab. xiv. 658. the writer of love ſongs, Ovid. 
Art. Am. Ut. 29. ven. 760. celebrated for producing EX» 
cellent wine, Flin. xv. 17. and for the manufacture of cloth 
of a very fine texture (Coe veſter, i. e. tenues vel pellucide) ; 
| Horat, od. iv. 13. 13-3 Sat. i. 2. 101.3 Tibull. ii. 3. 57. 
| North of Cos are Leros and Paros, now Palrigſa, where 
St. John wrote the Revelations. Near Miletus on the coaſt 
of Caria, at the bottom of the bay formed by the river Mæan- 
der, is Lade ; and not far from it Pharmacuſa, near which Julius 
Cxſar, when a young man, was taken by the pirates, Suet. Ce/. 4. 
- Oppoſite to mount Afzcale on the coaſt of Ionia, and the 
zromontory T rogilium, is SAMOS, the favourite iſland of 
uno, Virg. An. i. 16. the country of Pythagoras; whence 
he is called vir Sanus, Ovid. Met. xv. 60. famous for its 
wine and earthen ware to vaſa Samia, ) Plin. xxxv. 12. f. 46.; 
5 Plaut. 7 — ii. 2+ 41.; en. i. 2. 65. ; 
Weſt from Samos is Icikos or Taria, which gave name to 
the [carian ſea around it, Plin. iv. 12. / 23-3 but others ſay 
this ſea was named from I[c4rus, the. fon of Dædälus, who 
was drowned in it. It was ſometimes violently agitated by the 
ſouth-weſt wind, Horat. ad. i. 1. 15.-——North of Icaros is 
CHIOS, one hundred and twenty-five miles in circumference, 
famous for its wine, Herat. ad. iii. 19. 5.3 Sat. i. 10. 24. and 
marble, Plin. V. 31. %¼ 8. : | | : 
About five hun ſtadia north of Chios is LESBUS v. 
dar, five hundred and fixty ſtadia long, and one thouſand five 
hundred ſtadia in circumference, Strab. xiii. 617. &c. celc- 
brated for its beauty, Horat. ch. i. 11. 1. Inſula nobilis et amen, 
Tacit. Ann. vi. 3, and for its wine, Horat. od. i. 17. 21. 
Alexander the Great was ſo partial to Apelles, that he prohibited by an 
edit any other to paint him; and granted fi the ſame excly- 
2 | 1 of ig I. op. by 1 Cic. Fam. v. 12.; 
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* been invented; et to others, 5 . it was introduced 
into Etruria by two potters . gli, Flores v. pl who went into Italy with 
Demoraty:, the father of Tarquinius Priſcus, J. J. 43- 5 100 
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cod. ix. 34. 3 Gell. xiii, 5. produced near the town Methymna , 
Ovid. Art. Am. i. 5 7. ; Virg. G. ii. 90. 3 Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 50. 3 
Propert. iv. 9. 12. whence Mythymnea Lęſbos, Ovid; Met. xi. 
85. Methymnid des, the women of this place, Ovid. ep. xv. 15. 
The chief city was MrrrLExk, by which name the ifland is 
now called. The Mitylenians having, in the Peloponneſian 
war, repeatedly revolted from the Athenians, after being 
reduced, were condemned to be all put to the ſword; and a 
ſhip was diſpatched from Athens to Paches their general with” 
this cruel ' decree. But that fickle people having next day 
repented of their ſeverity, reverſed: their former ſentence, 
and ſent another ſhip with the intelligence. This ſhip ſail- 
ed with ſuch celerity, that it arrived at Mitylene juſt after 
the Athenian general had notified his firſt commands, and 
was about to execute them; which changed the grief and 
deſpair of the Mitylenians into the greateſt joy , Thucydid. 
Ws 3% 0. 1 | | 
2 North 


* Methymna was the native city ef Arion, a moſt famous muſician, hence 
called Methymneus wates, Stat. Silv. ii. 2. 60.3; Martial. viii. 51. 15. who, ha- 
ving refided ſome time with Periander the tyrant of Corinth, went over into 
Italy; and having there acquired by his profeffion a large ſum of money, he 
propoſed returning with it to Corinth. For this purpoſe he hired a Corinthian 
veſſel from Tarentum. The mariners, on account of his riches, determined 
to throw him over board. He having firſt obtained permiſſion to play a tune, 
plunged into the ſea, and is ſaid to have been carried by a dolphin to cape Tee- 
narusz whence he made his way to Corinth, which the mariners had reached 
before him. They were inſtantly ſeized and crucified, Herodot. i. 23. & 24.53 
Serv. in Virg. Ecl. viii. $6.3 Ovid. Feſt. ii. 83,; Prepert. it. 26. 18.3 Gelh xvi, 
19. Plin. ix. 8.3; Hygin. 94. FFF 

1 Mitylene was the native place of Prraccus, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece; of the poet ALCZEUS, and the poeteſs SAPPHO, who weie both 
contemporary, Strab. xiii. 677. They excelled chiefly in lyric poetry, or in 
writing poems to be ſung in concert with the lyre; whence Horace, who firſt 
introduced lyric poetry at Rome, calls it olium carmen, od. iii. 30. 13. Iv. 3. 
12. (becauſe Mitylene was built by a colony of Holians from Greece, Herodot. 
1. 149. and Strabo calls Leſbos as it were the metropolis of the olic cities, 
Lili, 616, & 622.) So Sappho is called olia puella, Horat. od. iv. g. 12. the 
lyre, Zdlie fides, Ib. ii. 13. 24. or Leſt5us barbitos, Ib. i. 1. 34+ ſaid to have 
deen firlt played on by Alczus,  ( Leſbio primim modulate civi, Id. i. 32. 5.) as 
being the firſt lyric poet, Ib.; the quill or inſtrument uſed in ſtriking the 
ſtrings, Leſbium plectrum, Ib. i. 26. 11. ; the meaſure of lyric verſe, Leſbius per, 
Ib. iv. 6. 35. Leſbides AEolid nemina dicta lyra, Leſbian women celebrated by the 
lyre of Sappho, Ovid. ep. xv. 200. Horace ſeems to value himſelf chiefty in 
being the firſt lyric poet at Rome, /princeps olium carmen ad Italos deduxiſſe modos, 
3 ili. 15 13. Roman fidicen lyræ, Ib. iv. 3. 23. Non ante vulgatas per artet, 

eee, HT 2244 i $39 1928 
. Aleæus not only compoſed. love-ſongs, Cic. Tuſe. iv. 33. but alſo the boldeſt 
invectives againſt tyrants, whereby he animated his countrymen to expel them; 
whenee his poems are called minaces Camænæ, Hdrat. od. iv. 9. 7. and were ſo 
much admired that be is ſaid to have ſtruck his lyre uith à golden plectrum, 
I.. ii, 13. 26.; Quinfil. x. 1. and from the ſublimity of his ſentiments and ſtyle, 
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North of Leſbos is Lemnos, now Stalimene, the illand of 
Vulcan, Val. Flacc. ii. 98. & 95. whence: he is called Lenni. 
us pater, Virg. An. viii. 454.; its circumference is one hun- 
dred and twelve miles, Plin. iv. 12. f. 23. It contained two 
cities, ' Hephæſtia and Murina. On the forum or public place 
of the latter, mount Athos, diſtant eighty-ſeven miles, at the 
ſolſtice caſt its ſhadow, 15. J 
About fifty-ſix miles eaſt from Lemnos, and forty ſtadia 
from the coaſt of Troas, is TENEDOS, Virg. An. ii. 21. 
eighty ſtadia in circumference; Strab. xiii. 604. named from 
Teues or Tennes, one of its kings, Diodor. v. 83, who, on ac- 
count of his virtues, was after his death worſhipped as a god, 
. & Cic. Verr. iii. 19. Nat. D. iii. 15. anciently called alſo 
Leucophrys, Phenice,' and Lyrneſſus, twelve miles from Sigeum, 
Plin. v. 31. / 39. It had one- town, inhabited by Holians, 
rk was a temple of Apollo Smintheus, Strab. ib. & Homer. 

„ 37; | | 
i The iſlands north of this belong to Thrace. 


THRACE. 


THRACIA vel TuRAcR, Thrace; now Romania or Rumelia, 
was ſeparated on the north from Mzfa by mount HAMUS 
on the eaſt it is bounded hy the Huxine ſea, the Thracian Bg. 
pIrus, the Propontis, and the Helleſpont ; on the ſouth: by the 
Egean ſea; and on the weſt by Macedonia, from which it was 

_ anciently ſeparated by the river S:rymon, and in later times by 
the Neſſus. | Pane of Robo. 1; 2-2 


. HAMUS or mus, is a ridge of mountains extending 
from the Euxine ſea a great way weſtwards, ſo lofty, that the 
Euxine and Hadriatic ſeas are faid to be viſible from the top, 
Mel. ii. 2.; Liu. xl. 22.; Plin., iv. 11. /. 18. but Strabo ſays 
this is impoſſible, vii. '313. —— There are two other high 


mauntains ſouth pf Hæmus, which run nearly in the ſame 


fonare plenius, ſc. quam Sappbo,' Horat. od. ii. 13+ 26. grandius ſonare, Ovid. ep» 
xv. 29. None of his works now remain but a few fragments preſerved by Athe- 
næus. In a battle with the Athenians he loft his armour, which they ſaſpend- 
ed in the temple of Minerva at Sigæum, Herodot. v. 999. ; 
"To Mitylene Pompey ſent his wife Cornelia, before the battle of . 
Lucan. v. 72 5. and went thither after his defeat, Ib. viii. 40. 108. &c- Cæſ. b. 


civ. ill: 102. 8 . 
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direction with it, through the middle of Thrace, RHODOPE 
and PANG AUS, plur. -g. Rhoddpe runs from the Euxine 
ſea to the ſources of the Neſſus; and Pangæus, from thence 
into the north of Macedonia, where it joins Mount Hæmus, 
Dio, xIvii. 3 5. & 40. whence Dio places Philippi at the foot of 
Pangæus, 4b. and Lucan, of Hæmus, i. 680. "Theſe moun- 
tains are often mentioned in the ſtory of Orpheus, Virg. Eel. 
vi. 30. viii. 44. G. iv. 461.3 Horat. od. i. 12. 6. whence he is 
called Rhodopeius wates, - Ovid. Met. x. 11. vel heros, Ib. 50. 
Rhodope was much frequented by bacchanals, I. vi. 589. 
Horat. od. ini. 25. 12. Rhodopè, in fable, is ſaid to have been 
the daughter of Strymon and wife of Hæmus, king of Thrace, 
who were both converted into mountains for having equalled 
themſelves to Jupiter and Juno, Ovid. Met. vi. 87. There is 
another mountain in Thrace often mentioned by the poets, ealled 
I3MARUS v. og, plur. -a, near the mouth of the river Hebrus, 
fruitful in wine, Virg. G. ii. 37. with which Ulyſſes is ſaid to 
have intoxicated the Cyclops Polyphemus, Ody/ ix. 197. 
whence Jmarius, a, um, Thracian, Virg. En. v. 620.3 Ovid. 
Met. ii. 257 ix. 64 1. xiii. 5 30. x. 305. ep. i. 46. thus 1/marius 
Lys, as being deſcended from Tereus, a Thracian king, Ovid. ep. 
xv. 154. Near the mountain. was a town called IsuxARA, Virg. 
An. . ,. e | "IL Wal | 
The chief river in Thrace is the HEBRUS, which flows into 
the Ægean ſea oppoſite to the iſland SamoTHRACE, by two 
mouths; remarkable for the coldneſs and limpidneſs of its water, 
Horat. ep. i. 16. 13. and for its rapidity, Virg. En. i. 321. 
On the eaſt mouth ſtood AkNos or 792, ſaid to have been built 
by Æneas, Mel. ii. 2. where was the tomb of Polydorus, the ſon 
of Priam, Plin. iv. 11.; Virg. An. iii. 18. &c. ſee p. 188. near 
the lake Stentöric, -idis, Herodot. vii. 57. Around the Hebrus 
lived the CIc& NES, Mel. ii. 2.; Plin. iv. 11. On the left 
branch of it ſtood DORISCUS v. -½m, in the plains of which 
{ Doriſcus campus Xerxes numbered his forces, Herodot. vii. 59. 
_ & 108.; Pin. iv. 11.; Mel. ii. 2. Through the welt fide of 
this plain ran the river LISSUS,. between two towns, Aeſem- 
bria and Stryma, which was not ſuſficient to ſupply the army of 
Xerxes with water, Herodot. ib. Juvenal. x. 177.——Between 
Stryma and Maronea was the lake 1ſmdris, -idis ; and. near 
Dicæa, the lake Biftsnis, -1dis, into which two rivers, Travus 
and Compſatus, run, Herodot. vii. 109. oy we 
Near the mouth of the Neſſus, on the eaſt fide, ſtood AB« 
Deka, founded by a colony from 'Teos in Ionia, Id. i. 168.; 
B?rab. xiv, 644. infeſted with thick air, which was ſuppoſed to. 
8 | | render 
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render the inhabitants dull, hence called Vzrvecum rATRI4A , 
Juvenal. x. 50. the native city of DEMocRiTvs, called the /augh- 
ing philoſopher, becauſe he uſed to laugh at the follies of man- 
kind , V. 33. Alian. iv. 20. ſee p. 16. and of his ſcholar 
PRQATAGORAs, hence called ABDERITES ; who having expreſſed 
ſome. doubt concerning the exiſtence of the gods, was baniſhed 
from Athens, and his books publicly burnt, Cic. Nat, D. i. 
1. & 23. e VVV 

Near Abdera was the reſidence of Diomints, king of the 
Bifiines, who fed his horſes on human fleſh, and was ſlain by 
Hercules. Abdera is ſaid to have been built by that hero, who 
called it after Abderus, the ſon of Mercury, his favourite, who 
had been devoured by the horſes of Diomed, Apollodor. ii. 5. 8. ; 
Plin. xxv. 8. /. 53. —— Near this alſo was Scaptesjle, where were 
mines of filver and gold, Plutarch. in Cimone ; Lucret. vi. 810. 
Here 'Thucydides had poſſeſſions, and here he is ſaid to have 
. a his hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, Plutarch. ib. & de 

Ct, IQ, C 227d 1 

| Oppolite to the mouth of the Neſſus is the iſland TH ASUS 
or Thaſſs, anciently called Azria or ATHRIAa; twenty-two 
miles from Abdera ; ſixty-two miles from Athos, Plin. iv. 12. 
. 23. mountainous, but fertile, Plutarch. de exilio, 16. re- 
markable for its wines and marble, 1b. & Senzc. ep. 86. | 
_ Oppoſite to the mouth of the Hebrus is the iſland SAMO- 
THRACE, ca vel -cia, i. e. Sames Thracia v. Threina, Virg. 
En. vii. 208. to diſtinguiſh it from the iſland Samos, Dioder. 
v. 47. from a celony by which it was peopled, Strab. x. 457. 
formerly called Mxl ITA, B. 472. thirty-two miles in circum- 
ference ; thirty - eight miles from the continent of Thrace, and 
twenty-two miles from Lemnos, Plin. ib. where Cybele was 
greatly worſhipped, 15. 49. alſo Ceres and Proſerpine, Strab. 
iv. 198. whence Dardanus is ſaid to have brought the worſhip 


The horſes fed near Abdera are faid to have been ſeized with madneſs, Plin. xxv. 8. 
J. 53- whence An DER a is put by Cicero for Salts ſenatus, Att. iv. 16. and 'aGIngerine, 
for ſtultum, fooliſh, Ib. vii. 79. Abderitanaæ pefera plebis babes, you are mad or ſtupid. 
Martial x. 25. So the notions of Democritus concerning the gods, which Cicero 
condemns as abſurd, are faid to be patrid Democriti, quam Demccrito digni:ra, Id. Nat. 
D. i. 43. This city was without provocation taken by ſtorm, its chief men beheaded, 
and its citizens ſold for ſlaves, by Hortenſius, the Roman Prætor. But the ſenate con- 
demned his conduct, and reſtored the city to its former privileges, which it ſeems to 
have enjoyed to the time of Pliny, whence he calls it L IB EA CIVIT AS; iv. IL. 

+ Democritus travelled through different countries in queſt of knowledge. Before 
he ſet out, he divided his patrimony among his brothers, reſerving only what was re- 
quiſite to defray his travelling charges, lian. iv. 20.  Democritus laughed at the 
actions of men, becauſe he thought them the effect af folly; and Heraclitus wep!, be- 
8 he thought them productive of miſery. Juvenal therefore contraſis them, 
K · 28. a ; : ; : 
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| ef Cybele to Troy, 1d. vii. 231. From him the iſland is ſome- 
times called DarDania, Plin. iv. 12. f. 2 — About twelve | 


miles ſouth of it is the iſland IMBROS *, . | 
Upon the Hebrus, in the interior part of Thrace, ſtood 
Trajanopölis, built wy Trajan; and north of mount Rhodò 
ADRIANOPOL1S, built by Adrian, the capital of the Turks in 
Europe before they took Conſtantinople. 5 
North- eaſt of the mouth of the Hebrus and the iſland Sama» 
thrace the Egean ſea terminates in a bay called the Bay of 
| MeLas, (fonus Melas, Init, the Black Bay,) from a river of 
that name which runs into the top of it, Plin. iv. 11 ; 
This bay, approaching the Propontic within thirty-ſix ſtadia, 
about four miles and a half, forms a peninſula called the 


CaergoNEsUs, extending four hundred ftadia, about fifty 


miles, between the bay and the Helleſpont. Hither the Athe- 
nians ſent a colony under Miltiades, who built a wall acroſs 
the iſthmus, called paxpov 1::x0G, longus murus, to repel the in- 
curſions of the Abſinthians , Herodot. vi. 34. &c. | 8 


o Anciently the people of Thaſus and Samothrac? poſſeſſed ſeveral towns on th 
continent, Heradot. vii. 108. The Thaſians were ſo powerful as to contend with the 
Athenians by ſea, Thucydid. i. 100. Being defeated in ſeveral engagements, and be- 
beged above two years, they were at laſt obliged to ſurrender, B. 101. 


+ This Miltiades was the ſon of eee. deriving his origin in a long line wan 


Eieus and Egina. The Dolenci ians, who then poſſeſſed e 
being hard preſſed by the Abſinthians, their neighbours, ſent their chiefs to Delp 
to conſult the oracle about the war. The prieſteſs directed them to chooſe, as the 


leader of a colony to their country, the perſon who ſhould firſt invite them to his houſe. 


They paſſed through Phocis and Bootia without receiving any invitation. As they went 
through Athens, Miltiades was fitting in bis veſtibule, and ſeeing by their arms and 
dreſs that they were ſtrangers, called to them, and gave them lodging and entertain- 


ment. They communicated to him the anſwer of the oracle, and intreated him to do 


what it injoined, Miltiades, diſſatisfied with the government af Piſiſtrãtus, who then 
ruled at Athens, readily complied. The prieſteſs of Apollo, whom be conſulted, con- 
firmed his reſolution. Having therefore collected ſuch Athenians as were willing to 
accompany him, he ſet fail with the Dolorci. Upon his arrival he was created King 
(Tyan). He firſt fortified the Iſthmus; and having thus checked the Abfinthians, 
he made war on the people of Lampſacus. They, by an ambuſh, took him pei- 
ſoner ; but upon the application of Creſus, king of Lydia, who had a favour for Mil. 
tiades, he was liberated. n 8 F * 

Miltiades dying without iſſue, left his government and fortune to SteſagGras, the 
fon of Cimon, his brother by the mother's ide; and Steſagöras being ſoon after lain, 
his brother, the great MILTIADES, who afterwards defeated the Perfians at Marathon, 
was ſent by the ſons of Piñſtratus ( Pifftratide) to ſucceed him. He, upon his ar- 
rival, kept himſelf at home, as if to mourn for the loſs of his brother. The chiefs of 
3 Sy who came 928 wich him be * priſon, — thes became maſter 

Whole country. To ſtrengthen his intereſt, he married e, the daughter 
of Olörus, a king of the Thracians, by whom he had Cimon, . Cimone, princ. 
Three years after he was obliged to fly, upon the invaſion of the Scythians 3 * 


/ 
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. on the end ef the iſthmus next. the gulph of Melas was 
CARDIA, che birth-place of Eumenes, hence called CARDIA- 
dus, Nep. and on the Propontis, Pacrrg, B. Pn. iv. 11. 
Lyſimächus deſtroyed Cardia, and in its ſtéad built at ſome 

diſtance à much larger eity, called from Himſelf LYSIMA- 
CHIA-*, Haufen. i. 9. often mentioned in the wars of the 
Romans, Polyb. v. 34. Liv. xxxli. 34. xxxiy. 57, Xxxili. 38. 
r 557 3% NONE GRE 10 I ge 
At the bottom of the 'gulph of Melas, oppoſite to the iſland 
Imbros; ſtood Alopeconneſirty near the premontory Maſtufia, 
Mel. ii. 2. which Pliny. places on the ſouth-eaſt corner of the 
CherfonEſus; near the town Elæus or Elæus, and oppoſite to the 
omontory Sigæum on the coaſt of Aſia, at the ſouth end of 
the Helleſpont t, iv. 11.; Liv, xxxi. 16. 
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their departure he was reſtored by the Dalanci. Darius; king of Perſia, having reduced 


and'then to reduce Lemnos and the Cyelddes, Ib. 2. In other particulars they both 
ieee Y Geit TS ATE POE 97, 1h, 
+ **Lyfimachus was one of the generals of Alexander. He incurred the diſpleaſure of 
that prince by ſhewipg compaiNN..n to his vid matier CaiiifthEnes, This philoſopher 
had ftrongly expreſſed his difapprobition of, Alekandet for ad%pting the manners of the 
Perſians; co which” -tonht,” under pretexy of being privy to,a confpiracy againſt the. 
king's life, after having his ears,” his noſt, and, ſips cut off, anT'a!l his members dreadfyl- 
Nene he was ſuut up in a cage” with 4 dog, and thus carried about as a public 
pectacle. Lyfimachvs, moved with'piry for fo great à man ſuffering innocently, gave 
him poifon, ta free him from pain ard ignomlny., Alexander was f offended, that he 
ordered him to be expoſed to a fletce lion. But when "ths lion furiouſly ſprung at 
him, Lyfimachus having wrapped his hand in his mantle,” thrult it into the lion's 
| mouth, and tea ing out his tongue, "killed him.” "The Wrath of Alexander was turned 
4 into admiraion ; Jad Lyſimzehus cohtined ever afterwards to be one of his chief fa- 
| voutites. After the death of Alexander e king of T h:2ce, Tuſtin. xv. 3. 
| 


Pusan i. 9. lin. viii 16, fo 1 Sthel dt Tra, fil. 17. clem. J. 25. ; Val. Mar. 
ix. 3. ext. 1. ; Plutor'h. in Demetrio, p. 901. But Curtius thinks this ſtory a mere 
fable, viii. f. 14. and fimply ſays" tat Cap ene was put fo death by torture, I. 8. 
21. Concerning the manner of his death authors differ, 1% & Cie, Ty 6, It 10. v. 9-3 
Rahbir.” Poſt. 9.; Arrian. iv. 14; Plutarch, in Mix, P 66. a 

J On this-promontory Rood the tomb bf Hecuba, called Cy noss EMA, Thucyd. viii. 
704. & 105. (i. e. To e nun, canis fu, 'Strab. il. 50 5, ; Pun. iv. 11. ag 
it is thought from her abuſive language to the Greeks after ſhe became a captive, 
Hidyſ. Cret v. or rather from her being metamorphoſed Cin cavem), Hygin. ii.; 
Juvenal. x. 271. hence Locks extat, ct ex re auen babet; Og. Met. iii» 569. Here 


— 


e alſo 
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The HELLESPONT, or Sea of Helle, (EMus vorrog, ) is ſo called 
tom Helle, the daughter of Athimas, king of Thebes, who is 
faid to have been drowned while croſſing it with her brother 

' Phryxus. It is about ſixty miles long in a winding courſe, and 
at 2 medium about three miles broad ; where narroweſt, not 
quite one mile over (ſeven ſtadia, Herodot. iv. 85. vi. 34-3 
$trab. ii. p. 124; Plin. iv. 11. 375 toiſes). Here ſtood SESTOS 
on the European ſide, oppoſite to ABYDos in Aſia, famous for 
the loves of Hero and Leander, Mel. ii. 2.; ſouth of which are 
now two caſtles to guard the ſtraits, called he DARDANELLES. 
Near this Xerxes made a bridge of boats to tranſport his army. 
Helleſpontum junxit et maria ambulavit, Cic. Fin. ii. 34. Hure: 
pamgue Aſiæ, Seftonque admovit Abydo +, Lucan ii. 674. (Cum 
flratum claſſubus iſdem ſuppoſuumque rotis ſolidum equor, Juvenal. 

; 5 of Seſtos is Madjtes and Ciſſa, on the .AEGOS PO. 
TAMOS, or the Goa?'s River, at the mouth of which the 
Athenians under Philocles were defeated. by the Lacedæmo- 
nians under Lyſander, with ſo great ſlaughter, that they loſt 
their liberty and their all, Nep. Ly/and. 4.3 Alcib. 8.; Conon. 1. 


and near it Chidria, whither the Athenians fled after their de- 


alſo was the tower and temple of Protefilaus, the firſt of the Greeks that landed on 
the Trojan ſhore, and who was ſlain by Hector, Pin. ib.; Hygin. 103.3 Ovid. 
Met. xit. 67. | S ET ae FA 1 6 
8 ee was a native of Abydus (Abydinus), and Hero of Seſtus; hence called 
SESTIAS, -Alit, Stat. Theb. vi. 547. They became greatly enamoured of each other; 
and when their parents oppoſed their union, Leander uſed in the night time to ſwim 
over to Hero, and return before morning; whilſt Hero held a burning torch on the top 
of a tower to direct his courſe.” After doing this for a long time, Leander, in a tem- 
peſtuous night was drowned ; and his body being caft on the Thracian ſhore, Hero, in 
deſpair, threw herſelf from her tower and periſhed in the waves, Muſa de Leand. et 
Hero, ; Ovid. ep. 13.'&.19-3 Virg. G. iii. 288. f SE: + . 805 8 

+ When the bridge was firſt finiſed, a great tempeſt ariſing broke it to pieces. 
Whereupon Xerxes, greatly enraged, ordered the Helleſpont to be chaſtiſed with 
three hundred laſhes, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into the ſea to chain it. Ju- 
venal. x. 180. Thoſe who had the charge of the work were beheaded, Herodot. vii. 
34. & 38. The ſecond attempt was ſucceſsful, the bridge being conſtructed with 
greater art, c. 36. The army took up ſeven days and nights in paſſing it, e. 56. 
Xerxes, obſerving the Helleſpont covered with his ſhips, and the ſhores on both ſides 
with his troops, is ſaid to have ſhed tears when be reflected, that no one of ſo great a 
number ſhould be alive an hundred years after, c. 45. &. 46. This prince was actuated 
by very different paſſions at different times. One Pythius, a Lydian, who was ſo rich 
as to entertain Xerxes while at Sardis, and Wis whole army, beſides offering to furniſh 
him with money for carrying on the war; obſerving the king plesſed with his libera- 
lity, preſumed. to aſk, that as all his five ſons were in the army, the eldeft might be left 
do take care of him in his old age. But Xerxes, highly offended at the requeſt, or- 
dered the young man to be put to death, and his body divided in two ; one half to be 
placed on the right ſide of the way, and the other on the left, and the whole army to 


x 


bels between them, Ib. 2.7,—41. | 
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feat, rok de reb. Grec. ii. init. as alſo to Seſtos , Diadby. 
At the junction of the Helleſpont with the Propontis ſtood 
Cal L&LIs, now Gallipsh, the firſt town in Europe poſſeſſed 
by the Turks, A. D. 1357, oppoſite to Lanysicus in Afia, at 
the diftance of forty ſtadia, Strab. xiii. 489. 
The PR » -Idis, ſo called from its fituation before 
the Pontus Euxinus, is one thouſand four hundred ftadia, or 
about one hundred and ſeventy-ſive miles long 4 and five hun- 
dred ſtadia, or fixty-two miles broad, Herodot. iv. 85. now 


called the Sera of Marmora, from an ifland in it, abounding in 


marble, anciently Pzocoxntsus, Strub. xiii. 588. called alſo 


8 the number of deer on it, Plir. ib. but ſome 


this a ſeparate iſland. 


On the Propontis were Biſanthe, Gamer, Perinthus or Heractes, 


Diodor. xvi. 77. and Sehymbria , Mel. ii. 2. none of them re- 
mar | | 
The fea between the Propontis and Pontus Euxinus, was 


called THRACTUS BOSPORUS or Boſpbrur, (i. e. Bog 


05, bovis tranfitus, the paſſage of an ox or cow, ) as it is ſaid 
— Io beak the hw of an heifer, Apolloder. ii. 1. 3.3 
Fe is one hundred and twenty ftadia, or ſixteen 

miles long, and a mile and a half broad ; where narroweſt, 
only five hundred paces, Plin. iv. 12. Herodotus ſays, four 
ftadia, iv. 85. It was 3 called Mypſur Boſprus, from 
the My who lived on the eaſt of it; their country, Mrs, 
Strab. xii. $66, „ 8 Es Ft 
Near the junction of the Boſporus ſtood BYZANTIUM, 


now CoNgTAaNTINOPLE or Stambel, called, by way of eminence, 


the Porte, from the excellence of its harbour, whence the nar- 
row ſea is called The Straits of Conflantinople. Near Byzan- 
tium Darius, the father of Xerxes, made a bridge of boats for 


_ tranſporting the army which he led _—_ the Scythians, He- 


rudat. iv. 88. 89. &c.; Plin. ib. origin of this city is 
aſcribed to Jifferent ſtates, Fuſtin. ix. 1. ; Vell. ii. 15.; it was 
certainly founded by Greeks, Strab. vii. 320. The advantages 


| '® The Athenians were taken by furpriſe, Moſt of their veſſels lay at anchors 


Theſe were either captured or. deſtroyed. Only ten of the commanders eſcaped: 
among theſe was Conon, who fled to his friend Evagoras, king of Cyprus. Philocles 


fell into the wording e os was put to death, Thoſe who fled to Seſtos 


were obliged to ſubmit, Dioder. 


I Some ſuppoſe that this town is called by Ovid Ia 14 124, Triſt. i. 9-18. 


but as Thriicia Samos, i. e. Samorbrace, is mentioned immediately after, the iſland 
Imbres ſeerns to be meant. The truth ie, Ovid's account of his voyage in this elegy 
he not eaſily reconciled to the real uation of places. f of 
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of its ſituation are enamerated at great length by Polybius, iv. 
8. &c. which many ages after determined Conſtantine to make 
it the ſeat of the Roman empire, and call it after his own name. 
It was anciently called LyGos, Plin. iv. 11. | | 
The chief cities along the Euxine ſea were Phinopdlis, Phi- 
le or Philia, Salmydeſſus or Halmydeſſus, Thynia, near a pro- 
montory of that name ; Apollonia, founded by the Mileſians, 
whence Lucullus brought a coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo to the Ca- 
pitol at Rome, Strab. vii. 319. ; Plin. xxxiv. 3-3 Anchid lat and 


Meſembria, built by a colony of Megarenſians, at the ſouth + 
end of mount Hæmus, Strab. ib, This part of Thrace, along 


the Euxine ſea, was called PonTvus, Plin. ib. and the coun 


extending to the mouth of the Danube, whence Ovid inſcribes | 
his letters from Tomi; Ex PoxnTo. So the kingdom of Mithri- 


dates in Aſia, Cic. Manil. iii. 8. & 15.3 Virg. G. i. 58. 


The chief tribes of the Thracians were, the Edones, Medi, 
Biſtines, Cicines, Cem, Beſſi, Cæletæ, Denſelete, Afte or Aftii, 


and the Opgysz +, whoſe empire, Thucydides ſays, extended 
from Abdera and the mouth of the Neſſus to the Euxine fea and 


the mouth of the Iſter, ii. 97. & 29. | 


* The Euxine ſea is almoſt every where ſurrounded with mountains, more or lefs 
diſtant from the ſhore 3 ſaid to be eleven thouſand one hundred ſtadia, or one thou- 
ſand three hundred and eighty-ſeven miles and a half long; and three thouſand 
three hundred ſtadia, or four hundred and twelve miles and a half broad, Herodot. iv. 8 5. 


Strabo makes its length eight thouſand eight hundred ſtadia, or one thouſand one hun- 


dred miles; and circumference, twenty-five thouſand ſtadia, or three thoufand one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, ii. 125. It receives about forty rivers, ſome of them 
very large, Id. 7. 298. Theſe cover it with flakes of ice in ſevere winters, mitigate 
the ſaltneſs of its waters, and convey intoit a vaſt quantity of mud and vegetable ſub- 
ances, which attract and fatten the fiſh, Tunny, turbots, and almoſt every ſpecies, 
are found here in great abundance, Strab. vii. 320. and the more fo, as this ſea nou- 
riſhes no voracious or deſtructive fiſh, Ariſt. bit. anim. viii. 19.3 Plin. ix. 15. f. 20. 
The Euxine ſea is frequently enveloped in dark fogs, whence it is called the Black Sia. 
It is often agitated by violent tempeſts ; whence it was called by the Greeks Ax#n9s 
(ab inbeſpitali feritate, Plin. vi. 1.), and afterwards by a more auſpicious name, Euxi- 
NUs, Ovid. Trift. iv. 4. 55. v. 10. 13. 3 Plin. iv. 12. ſ. 24+ or becauſe the people who 
lettled on it, many of them Greeks, were more hoſpitable; which, however, Ovid de. 
nies. It is not deep, except towards the eaſtern part, where there are gulphs which 
cannot be fathomed, Strab. i. 50, and where it was ſuppoſed. to communicate with 
the Caſpian ſea below ground. It is divided, as it were, into two parts, by two pro- 
montories projecting from the European and Afiatic ſides, oppoſite to each other; that 
on the European ſide called Criu-Metãpon (i. e. arietis frons, the forehead of a ram); 
and on the Aſiatic, Car amB1s, Strab. vii. 309. only one hundred and ſeventy miles 


diſtant, Plin. iv. 12. J. 26. hence this ſea was ſaid to reſemble in its form the thape of 


a Scythian bow, 16. & Strab. ii. 125. = | WOK ens 

f Whence Odry/ia tellus for Thrace, Sil. iv. 433. Odryſius Boreas, the Thracian 
nh wind, Id. vii. 570. Odryfius dux, Rheſus king of Thrace, Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 
130. Rex, Tereus, the huſband of Procne, Met. vi. 490. Odryſium carmen, the 
poems of Orpheus, born in Thrace, Val. Flacc. v. 594. Odryſia haſta, the ſpear of 
Marg, Stat, Achill. i. 485. the god of the Thracians, whence Thrace is called Ma- 
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% 


lit There are at the mouth of the Euxine ſea, about twenty 
| | ſtadia from its junction with the Boſpörus, No ſmall iſlands, 
or rather rocks, the one near Europe and the other near Aſa, 
. | called CYANEZ or SWPLEGADEs, ſing. Symplegas, ſuppoſed 
by the ancients to be moveable or floating iſlands, as ſeemin 

1 to meet and daſh together, and again to remove from each other; 
18 a mere deception of ſight, Herodot. iv. 85. ; Strab. vii. 319.; 
| "Mel. ii. 7. 3 Plin. ir. 13; 3 Ovid. ep. xii 121.3 Trift. i. 9. 34. 


& 47. Lucan ſeems to hint that they became fixed when they 
failed to deſtroy the ſhip Argo, ii. 718. * | | 


een. 


* 


Bl - - This country was alſo called IHris. Its limits were not pre- 
'ciſely aſcertained. They are made more or leſs extenſive by dif- 
ferent authors, Strab. vii. 313. Its chief diviſions were Lig un- 
Nia and DALMATIA, which laſt name now includes both. The 
Principal city of Dalmatia was Salona or -næ, famous for the 
palace of Diocleſian, where he lived in retirement, after re- 
ſigning the empire, A. D. 305. The ruins of it ſtill remain near 
. Spalatro, - 2 x 

There are a great many iſlands along the coaſt, moſt of which 
belong to the Venetians. South of theſe ſtood Epidaurus and 
Dizclea, the birth-place of ,Dioclefian, near which is now the 
city Ragizſa, a republic, which however pays tribute to the Turks. 
The countries now called Boſnia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, com- 
monly included in ancient Illyricum, are frontier-provinces be- 
tween the Houſe of Auftria and the Turks. The Sclavonic lan- 
guage prevails from the Hadriatic to the northern ocean. S/avui, 
or Slaves, 4s a term uſed by moſt. nations in Europe to denote 
the loweſt claſs of mankind, probably from the people of that 
name being reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery by their conquerors. 


vok TIA TELL us, Yirg. En. iii. 13. on account of the martial ſpirit of its inhabit- 
ants, bells furioſa THR ACR, Horat. od. ii. 16. 5. and Mars is repreſented as courſing 
or pacing along the river Strymon on a Thracian ſteed ( Biflonius ſonipes ) after finiſh- 
ing his warlike toils, (exbauſtis armis, ) Stat. Silv. i. 1. 18. i 

* fjuvenal mentions a people in Thrace called Pygmies (PYGMZEI a. vuyhir, vel 
 Tyyov, Tubitus } not much above a foot high, who carried on a perpetual war with the 
cranes, xiii. 168, Pliny ſays they were driven from Thrace by the cranes, iv. 11. 
£. 18. He afterwards places them in India, vii. 2, J. 8e Gellus, ix. 4. who both 
make them of a greater ſize. | . Sls | 


. Mazs12 
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NMaſa and Dacia, | 253. 


| | Mzs14. Ns | 
Mz$14 extended from the Euxine ſea betwixt mount Ha- 
mus and the Danube, to the conjunction of that river with the 
Savus or Save, near Belgrade, Plin. iii. 26, It was divided by 
the river Ciabrus into Superior, now Servia ; and Inferior, now 
Bulgaria, A conſiderable part of the former was called 
Dardania ; and of the latter, towards the mouth of the Danube, 
PoxTvs, the 8 of the Getz, who likewiſe lived north of 
that river. Theſe, by ſome of the ancients, were thought to 
be the ſame with the Goths. „ . 
At the conflux of the river Iatrus with the Danube ſtood 
Nicopilis, built by Trajan, in memory of his vidory over 
Decebilus king of the Dacians; near which the Chriſtians were 
defeated by Bajazet emperor of the Turks, A. D. 13939. 
On the Euxine ſea ſtood 'TOMI, the place of Ovid's baniſh= 
ment, ſuppoſed to have this name, becauſe Medea here cut to 
pieces her brother Abſyrtes, and ſcattered his members by the 
way, to ſtop her father's purſuit, Ovid. Trift. iii. 9. 5. & 33. 
founded by a colony from Miletus, B. 3. hence called Mjrz- 
TIS, »idis, URBS, b. i. 9. 41. the inhabitants Toll, 1b. 
2. 8, and its territory Tomitanus ager, Id. Pont. ili. 8. 2.— 
South of Tomi was Oprssus or ADEssUs, now Varna, where 
| FR oct were defeated by the Turks under Amurath, 
„D. 1 LS N : 
The Danube, as jt approached the ſea, was called Her. It 
flows into the Euxine by ſeven mouths. Some make them only 
ſit, and ſome five. Theſe form as many iſlands. The ſouth- 
moſt of which was called Peucè, the people Peucini. Above 
this was the bridge of Darius, built when he made war on the 
Seythians, Herodet, iv. 89. and the town olssos or Eerpsos, 
Ovid. Pont. i, 8. 1 . a t | f 


„ 


Dax74 extended to the Carpathian mountains betwixt the 
Tibicus, Teiſa, and the Hierdſur, Pruth, on the banks of 
uhich Peter the Great, Czar of Ruſſia, being ſurrounded by 
W wa extricated by the addreſs of his Czarina Cath 

1711. „„ 7 8 F EY RPE" 
ps province was conquered by Frajan, who joined: it to 

(ha by a bridge over the Danube, the moſt magnificent of 
hy works, Jt was raiſed. on twenty piers of hewn ſtone, one 
undred and fifty feet from the foundation, fixty broad, and one 

f VVV hundred 


814 


their 1 oo 3 ſubject to the Turks; Tranſylvania, 
] £ 


anciently included in 


Hamaxobii, (quia pro ſedibus plaufira habebant, ) Plin. ib, Theſe 


Turky, after being defeated by the Ruſſians under Peter the 


ſoneſus Taurica, ſome years ago the ſcene of bloody conteſts be- 
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hundred and ſeventy diſtant from each other . The architeg 

was Apollonius Damaſcenus. This aſtoniſhing work, through | 
the envy of his ſucceſſor Adrian, was demoliſhed, Dio. Iviti. 13, 
The modern diviſions of Dacia are, Wallachia and Moldavia, 


4 — } 


eapital Hermanſtad, ſubjeQ to the Houſe of Auſtria. 
The other provinces of the Turkiſh empire in Europe were 


co 


SARMATIA or SCYTHIA, _ © 
Io this name was comprehended a conſiderable part of 
Europe. It was inhabited by various ſtates, whoſe very names 
were unknown to the Romans, 'The moſt noted were the 
Sarmite or Sauromdtæ, near the mouth of the Tanais, Plin, iv. 
I2./. 25. vi. 7.3 Mel. ii. 1. the Geloni and Agathyrſ, eaſt of 
the Boryſthenes, who painted their bodies, Virg. An. iv. 146. and 
lived a wandering life, as their ſucceſſors the Tartars do ſtill; 
whence campeſires Scrrhx, &c. Horat. od. iii. 24. g. called 


countries were ſucceſſively occupied by the Goths and Vandals, 
Huns, Alans, Roxolanians, and other barbarous nations which 
over-ran the Roman empire. The modern diviſions ſubject to 
the Turks are, Beſſarabia, between the mouth of the Danube 
and that of the Nieſter, on which is ſituate Bender, famous for 
being the retreat of Charles XII. of Sweden, when he fled to 


Great at the battle of Pultowa, A. D. 1709. | 
Betwixt the Nieſter and Boryſthenes is Budziac Tartary; 
eaſt of which to the Tanais is Little Tartary. 


\ 


At the bottom of the Palus Meœotis is Crim Tartary, Cher- 


twixt the Ruſſians and the Turks. The town of Crim, whence 
the peninſula has its name, is now reduced to a village. On 
the Iſthmus, Precop, a place of ſmall ſtrength; and on the 
Straits, Caffa, the chief town, —-_ | 
The ancient towns on the Straits were, PanTICcaPauM, the 
capital of the Boſporani, at the mouth of the lake Mceotis ; and 
five hundred and thirty ſtadia, or-fixty«ſix miles and a quarter 
from it, Theodefia, now ſuppoſed to be Caffa, Strab. vii. 309. &311- 
Ahe inhabitants of theſe parts of Tartary uſed to be ſubject 
to the Turks, although governed by a Cham choſen by them- 
{elves ; but ſince the late ſucceſſes of the Ruſſians, they have 
been declared independent. „ 
Thus the length of it was from one extremity to the other about 3400 ſeet, 


neatly three timer more than that of Weſttninſter, which is only 1279 feet long. | 
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FABULOUS HISTORY of the GREEKS. 


I. FanuLous-Hisrory or CRETE. 
SATURN. 


Tas moſt ancient king of Crete was SATURN *, the ſon 
of Cælus or Ouranos, Heaven, and Terra, the Earth, Apollodor. 
i. 1.; Lactant. i. 11. & 15. His elder brother TITAN 
yielded the kingdom to him, on. this condition, that he ſhould 
rear no male offspring. Therefore he is ſaid to have devoured 
all his ſons as ſoon as born , 15. 13.3 Diodor. v. 10.3 Ovid. 
Fat. iv. 200. But his wife OPS or RHEA f, when ſhe 
brought forth Jupiter, artfully deceived her huſband, by giving 
him a ſtone wrapped round with ſwaddling clothes, inſtead of 
the child, and Saturn is ſaid not to have perceived the differ- 
ence, Pauſan. viii. 8. & 36.; Ovid. Faft. iv. 205, The ſame 
artifice was uſed at the birth of Neptune and Pluto, La#art. 
i. I 4. CEPT PEER | 3 , . ; | 
Jupiter was entruſted to the care of certain young men, called 
CuxtrTes, CoRyBANTEs, or DacTrYLi IDz1, Serv. in Virg. 
G. iv. 149. &c.z An. iii. 131.3 Ovid. Met. iv. 282. who, by 
beating on cymbals and on brazen ſhields, made a noiſe around 
the child to prevent Saturn from hearing his cries, Hygin. 

139.3 Lucret. ii. 633. whence the prieſts of Cybele were called 
by theſe names, and uſed the ſame kind of noiſe in her 
ſacred rites, Strab. x. 466.3 Horat. od. i. 16. 8.; Stat. Theb. iv. 
792. They nurſed Jupiter with honey in a cave on mount 
Did ¶ Dictæo ſub antro, whence he is called DicTzvs, Stat. 
Theb: iii. 48 1.), whither the bees are ſaid to have been attracted 
by the ſound of the cymbals and ſhields, Virg. G. iv. 150. 


and with the milk of a goat, called AMaLTH&4, which had + | 


Saruxxus, quia fe ſaturat annis, Cie. Nat. D. iii. 24. | 

T Hence he is called Id Ius, Horgt. cd. ii. 17. 22. and GR AVIS, Per. v. 30. 
vr rather becauſe it was thought unlucky to be born under the planet Saturn, 
Propert. iv. 1. 84.; Juvenal. vi. 569.; Plin. ii. 8. L | 

t The ſame was alſo his fiſter, and likewiſe called CT BEI N, Ng. An. ili. 
41. xi. 768, vel CyBELx, or rather CyBinz, Ib. x. 220. or CyBeLLx, Pro- 
bert. Ws 17. 35. Mater BxerecyYNTHIA, Virg. AE. vi. 785. ix. 82. Ip rA, 
Ib. ix, 620. and DinvymEnt, Horat. od. i. 16. 5. Martial. viii. $1, from Cybkle, 


Ovid, Foft. iv. 249. & 363. Berecynthus, Ida, and Dindymus, mountains in Phrygia, 


V bere ſhe yas worſhipped, Krab. x. 469. 
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two kids, Hygin. Aftr. ii. 13. In return for which ſervice, 
{pro qua mercede, ) Jupiter, when he became king of heaven, 
{ ubi res cœli tenuit, placed the goat and her kids among the 
conſtellations, where they are ſtill called CarELLA and Hani 
(termed by Ovid, pecus OLENIUM, ep. xviii. 188. from OlSnor, 
a town in Xo6lis, Hygin. ib. or Atolia, Serv, in Virg. En. xi, 
239. near which they were produced); and endued the bees 
with the wonderful ſagacity which they now poſſeſs, Virg. G. 
iv. 149. and gave them the faculty of producing their young 
with ſuch facility “, Serv. ib. 153. ts, 
Saturn received from his mother a ſcythe, made of the metal 
extracted from her bowels, Strab. xiv. 654. whence he is 
called FALEIFER, Ovid. Faſt. i. 234. v. 627. in ide, 216. With 
this ſcythe he is ſaid to have mutilated his father, ( patrem 
exſecuiſſe, Cis. Nat. D. iii. 24.3 Panſan. vii. 23. Genitalia & 


abſcidiſſe, Macrob. Sat. i. .; Lactant. i. 12. Ovid in Ibin. 276.) 


Titan being informed that the ſons of Saturn were pre- 
ſerved and educated privately, made war upon Saturn; and 
having vanquiſhed him, fhut him up in priſon, together with 


Ops his wife. But Jupiter, being now grown up to manhood, 


having collected a. body of Cretans, defeated Titan and his 
ſons (T#anes ), liberated his parents, and replaced his father 
en the throne. Soon after, however, Saturn being warned by 
an oracle to beware of his ſon, left he ſhould be dethroned by 
him, began to form plors againſt his life z on which account 
he was expelled by Jupiter from the kingdom +, Lactant. i, 14. 


_*® La®antius fay*, that Jupiter was nurſed by Meliſſa and Amalthea, two. 


daughters of Acliſſius, the firſt king of Crete, with goat's milk an! honey; 


and that this gave occaſion to the fable of bees (pernera:) coming and filling the 
mouth of the child. with honey, i. 22. Ovid ſays, that Jupiter was conceaied 
In ihe woods by Amalthea, a nymph {Nais, - ais), on mount Ida, who bad a 
beautiful ſhe-goat, the mother of two kids, which fed jupiter with her milk. 
This ſhe-goat having braken one of her horns on a tree, the nymph took it up; 
and having bound it round with freſh. herbs, and filled it with apples, brought 
it to Jupiter, who afterwards made it the born of Plenty, ( Fertile Cornu, i. e, 


 Connucorre v. Coxnucoria,) Ovid. Faſt. v. 113.—129. This Pliny calls 


the horn of Amalthea, pref, but Ovid elſewbere makes it the horn of Acheidus, 

/. ix. 87. The Genius of Rome was uſually repreſented with a rudder of 
a ſhip in one hand, and a cornacopla in the other, Marcellin. xxv, 2.; Gruter. 
Inſeript. | : 8 8 


Wich the ſkin of this goat Jupiter covered his ſhield; hence it is called Aol, 


dis, Serv. in Virg. En. viii. 354. om. «if, gien, cupra; and himſs 
Alz ie, i. e. Egida geſtans vel babens, Homer. U. i. 201. 
+ Saturnus reg nis ab Jove pulſus erat, Ovid. Faſt, iii. 796. ory as others ſay, 


impriſoned in Tar'arus, ( tenebreſa in Tartara miſſus, Ovid. Met. i. oY KV inftas a fi 


Tove, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 24.) whence he afterwards made his eſcape. anias ſp*a*s 
about à conteſt between Jupiter and Saturn at Otympia, concerning the empire, 


- . 7 viii. 2. 
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Saturn, having wandered over many Countries, (orbe pere 
rata, ) came into Italy,whence that country was called SaTURN1A, 


and the part of it where he ſettled, LATIUM, ( /atente Dro,) 
Ovid. Faſt. i. 235. In memory of his having come by ſea, 


the figure of a ſhip was afterwards impreſſed on the Roman 


coins, B. 239. Saturn was kindly received by JANUS *, then 
king of the country, who gave him a ſhare of Lis kingdom. ——= 
Saturn civiliſed the rude inhabitants of the place { Queis neque 
mot, neque cultus erat, &c.), by teaching them agriculture, and 
preſcribing to them laws, Firg. An. viii. 315. &c. The 
happineſs which theſe improvements produced made the time 
of his reign Saturnia regne, Virg. Ecl. iv. 6.) be called the 
Golden Age t, aurea ſecula, Ib. 324. Aurea ætas, Ovid. Met. i. 89.) 


which Ovid beautifully deſcrabes, B. and Virgil, El. iv. 6. 


&. G. i. 125.3 Au. vii. 202. likewiſe Tibullus, i. 3. 35. 
To this Juvenal finely alludes, xiii. 38, — After Saturn 
diſappeared from the earth, (cum non comparuiſſet,) Janus 
inſtituted a feſtival to his honour, called SATURNALIA, 
which was afterwards obſerved by the Romans with the greateſt 
ſolemnity in the middle of December; when flaves. were per- 
mitted the greateſt freedom, in commemoration of that liberty 
which all men had enjoyed under Saturn, Macrob. Sat. i. 7. 
The woollen cord with which the image of Saturn was bound 


kbrough the year, was then lopſed, Stat. $ilv. i. 6. 4. 


JurIT ER. 


Uxprn Jupiter the manners of men are ſuppoſed to have 
degenerated ; hence that age is called deterior ac decolor RTAS, 
Firg. En. viii. 326. Argentea proles, i. e. atas, the ſilver age. 


* JANUS was a god peculiar to the Romans. The Greeks had no ſuch divinity» 
(far nullum Eræcia numen babet, ) Ovid. Faſt. i. 9. He was ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
ancient of the gods, and addreſſed by the title of Pa TER JANE, Juvenal. vi. 393. or 
MaTuTINE PaTER, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 20. He was firſt invoked in all ſacred rites, 
Cic. Nat. D. ii. 27.3 Ovid. Faſt. i. 172.; Macrob. Sat. i. 9.; Martial. x. 28. Ovid 
confounes him with Chaos, Faſt. i. 103. and he is faid to have arranged the univerſe, 
Macrob, Sat. i, 9. It was his office to preſide over the gates of heaven, Ovid. Faſt. i. 
125, and to open and ſhut every thing, Ib. 118. hence the entrances to houſes were from 
him called IAx u, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 25. and the firſt month of the year Ax NAnIVS, 
Var, Lat. Ling. v. 4. He was repreſented with two faces, (B1FRoNs, Pirg. En. vn. 
180. xli. 198.) or two heads, (ners, Ovid. Faſt. i. 65.) His temple at Rome 
was ſhut in time of peace and qpen in time of war. it was only twice ſhut 
from the origin of Rome to the battle of Actium; firſt under Numa, and next 
a the end of the firſt Punic war, Liw, i. 19. There was another god peculiar 
21 8 Toomey called Txaminuys, who preſided over limits or boundaries, Ovid. 

U. 640. &c, | Ds | 8 5 Golf 3 
y © Whence Saturn is called Auzxzus, Yirg. G. ii. 538. He is alſo named 

iris ron, the planter of vines, { curwam ſervans ſub imagine falcem,) En. vii. 
79, although this epithet ſeems at firſt fight to be here applied to Sanrnus, 
Joho gave name to the Sabines,) but the beſt commentators. refer it to Saturn. 
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Auro deterior, fulvo pretigſor ere, Ovid. Met. i. 114. deſcribed, II. 
& Virg. G. i. 129. &c. Then followed the brazen age, and laſt 
of all, th iron age, ( De duro eft ultima ferro, ) Ovid. ib. 129,% 


Although the poets ſometimes ſpeak of Jupiter as king of 


Crete, yet he is uſually repreſented as the ſovereign of heaven 


and of earth, as the father of gods and of men; from whom 


moſt of the other gods, and almoſt all the heroes, were de- 
ſcended+. How he came to be conſidered under this charac- 


ter, or how the family of Jupiter came to be acknowledged as 


divinities by other countries, is not aſcertained. Diodorus Si- 
culus fimply obſerves, that moſt of the gods came from Crete ; 


and wandering over many parts of the world, improved the na- 


tions of men by communicating to them their inventions, v. 7). 


Juvenal ſeems to hint that they rather corrupted the manners 


of men by their profligacy and crimes; and thus artfully ex- 

poſes the hurtful effects of a falſe religion, xiii. 37.— 6c. 
There were ſeveral of the name of Jupiter, (PpLUREs Jovxs,) 

Cic. Nat. D. iii. 16.; Cicero mentions three, B. 21. and others 


more. Jupiter divided with his brothers the empire of the 
world: to Neptune he gave the command of the ſea; to Pluto, 


of the infernal regions; to himſelf he reſerved the government 


of the heaven and earth, Ovid. Faft. iv. 599. This diviſion is 


ſaid to have been made by lot, Apellodor. i. 2. 1. 

Jupiter is uſually repreſented as ſitting on an ivory throne, 
holding a ſceptre in his right hand and a thunderbolt ( fulmen) 
in his left, with an eagle, (hence called Miniſter fulminis, Ho- 
Tat. od. iv. 4. 1. ; et Jovis ales, Sil. iv. 113.) and Hebe, the 


daughter of Juno and goddeſs of youth, or the boy Ganymeder, 


the ſon of Tros his cup-bearer, attending on him. This boy 
was carried off from mount Ida by an eagle to heaven t, Virg. 
En. v. 254. Stat. Theb. i. 548.3 hence called Puer Iliacus by 
Juvenal, xiii. 43. Bi 
| 3 135 | * SISTERS 
* The Greeks reckoned eight different ages, denominated from various metals, both 
fimple and compound, g-/d, filver, amber, (thought by ſome a metal,) braſs, copper, 
tin, lead, and ien To this Juvenal alludes, xiii. 28. 1 2 85 
+ Diwvim of pa on puter, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 25. Divim pater atque bominum rex, 
* e 5. &c, Jupiter arces temperat ætbereai, et mundi regna triformis, Ov'd. 
et. XV. 5 So 4 5 a 
T. JUPITER (zu flares, the voc. of Zive Tlarup, quaſi juvant pater, Cic. Nat. 
D. ii. 25.) was called by various names: Sunmvs, Virg. En. xi. 785. or Su- 


' PREMUS, Horat. od i. 32. 13.3 CArITolix us, from his temple in the capitol; 
_ OrTiMvs, from his beneficence; and MAax1mvs, from his power, Cic. Dom. 57: i 


FzxzTz1vs, from Romulus carrying into the city in triumph the ſpoils of Acron, 
king of the Cæninenſes, whom he had lain in fingle combar, ſuſpended on a frame 
(feretro), Liv. i. 10. ; ELrcrus, becauſe they drew ( eliciebant ) Jupiter, as it weie, 
from heaven, by a ſet form of words (certo carmine}), to explain prodigies, Liv. i. 20. 


K. 37. 3 Ovid, Faß. iii. 327. 3 STATOR, becauſe he ſtopped ( ſſtebat ) the flight of 


the Romans when engaged with the-Sabines, upon the prayer of Romulus, Liv. 21 


— 


Siſters of Jupiter. 359 
Sisr RRS of JUPITER: 


Tux ſiſters of Jupiter were, Juno, Veſta, and Ceres, Ovid. 


Faſt. 1 , 0 : | 
1. JUNO, whom he married; whence ſhe became the 


queen of the gods, (divim REGINA, Virg. An. i. 46.) She. 
preſided over marriage and child-birth, 1b. iv. 166.; Terent. 
And. iii. 1. 15+ toris que prefidet alma maritis,) Ovid. ep. ii. 
41.; alſo over the air, (AERIs ARBITRA, Macrob. Sat. i. 15.) 


hence put for the air, Id. in Somn. Scip. i. 17.; likewiſe for the 


earth, Virg. G. ii. 326.; and then Jupiter is put for the ſky or 
air, (AETHER,) 4b. as in theſe phraſes, /#b Fove, ſub Dio, under 
the air or open ſky, Horat. od. i. 1. 25. ii. 3. 23. Juno is com- 


monly repreſented in ancient ſtatues, and on medals, in a long 


robe, covering her from head to foot, with an air of majeſty, 
and large eyes, (Bowis rer] Hpn, Homer,) wearing a crown 
ſet round with roſes and lillies, holding a ſceptre in her hand, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by peacocks, Ovid. Met. ii. 531. 
hence called volucres JuNoNIx, Ovid. Medic. fac. 33. Stat. Silv. 
li. 4. 26.3 Funonis aves, Juvenal. vii. 32. attended by the Aure 
or air nymphs, and Irs, the daughter of 'Thaumas, (Tnau- 
MANTIS,) Stat. Silv. iii. 3. $.—The diſtinguiſhing character of 
Juno is that of a jealous and imperious wife, often upbraiding 
her huſband 3 for which Jupiter, by his amours, gave her fre- 
quent cauſe, Ovid. Triſt. ii. 292. 3 Met. vi. 103. &c. 

Juno was worſhipped chiefly in the iſland Samos and at Car- 
thage, Virg. Zn. i. 15. She was called Regina or Regia, Pronliba, 
Matrina, and Lucina. | 6 LPR, | 

2. VESTA, the goddeſs of fire; who is ſometimes con- 
founded with Cyby/e, the goddeſs of the earth; hence Ye/ta 
eadem eft, que Terra; ſubeſt vigil ignis utrique, ic. Veſtæ et 


ſee alſo x. 35.3 LATIA RIS, i.'e. preſiding over or worſhipped in Latium, Liv. xxi. 63. 
xxii. 1, rather perhaps becauſe he was jointly worſhipped on mount. Albanus by the 
Romans and Latins, Cic. Mil. 31.3 OLymeivs vel Ouvuricus, worſhipped at 
Olympia in Elis, where he had a celebrated temple and ſtatue made by Phidias, Strab. 
viii. 353. & 354-3 SALUTARIS ET HosP1TAL 1s, the guardian of the ſafety of men 
and of hoſpitality, Cin. Fin. iii. 20.3 Mix IAN rs, having his ſtatue painted with ver- 
million ſ minis) on feſtival days, Cic, ep. ix. 16. as the faces of thoſe who triumghed 
were, Plin. xxxiii. 7. ſ. 36.3 TONANs vel FULMINANS, Horat. od. iii. 3. 6.3; Ma- 
Lus, angry, hurtful, Star,.Theb. x. 373-3 Malus Jupiter, bad air, Horat. od. i. 22. 19-3 
puro numine Fupiter, a clear ſky, as in à keen froſt, 1b. iii. 10. 8. Inbres niveſgie de- 
ducunt Fovem, bring down the air, Epod. xiii. 2. So Jupiter et læto deſcendet plu- 
rmus imbri, the air will deſcend abundantly, PYirg. Ecl. vii. 60.; called AETHER, 
and the earth put for Juno, his wife, Id. & ii. 325.; Lucret. i. 251. ii. 99 1. een 
lapidem jurarey ſc. per Fovem et lapidem, to ſwear 8 flint in the right 
hand, Cic, Fam. vii. 1. & 12.; Liv. xxi. 45. ; Geſl. i. a. 

| Aa 4 Tirre, 
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Terra, becauſe fire was kept always burning on the altar of 
Veſta, and the earth was ſuppoſed to contain ſubterraneous 
fire, Ovid. Faft. vi. 267. She was ſuppoſed to be named Vs. 


Ta, ( quod Stat vi terra ſud 5 Vs flands VesTaA vocatur, Ib. 299.) 


or from *Eoria, the Greek name of a hearth, 16. 301.; Ci, 
Nat. D. ii. 27. Eneas is faid to have introduced the worſhip 
of Veſta into Italy from Troy, Firg. An. ii. 296. and a temple 
was built to her at Rome by Numa, of a round figure, in 
imitation of that of the earth, { Terra pilæ ſimilis nullo fulcimine 
nixa, ) Ovid. Faſt. vi. 269. Feus in voce RoTUnDa. Veſta 
always preſerved her virginity z hence her ſacred rites were 
performed by virgins, called Veal Virgins. . | 

3. CERES, the goddeſs of corn, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 26. She 
had a daughter by Jupiter called PRosERPINA or Per/ephine, 


who was carried off by Pluto as ſhe was gathering flowers on 


the plains of Enna in Sicily, and became his wife. Ceres, having 
lighted a torch at the flame of mount Ætna, wandered in ſearch 


of her daughter over the whole earth, holding the torch in her 


hand, whence ſhe is called tædif kra Dea, Ovid. ep. ii. 42. 
Among other places ſhe came to Eleuſis in Attica, where being 
hoſpitably entertained by Celeus, called by ſome the king of that 
country, Apollodor. i. 5. 1. ſhe reſtored his ſon Triptolemus, who 
was ſick, to health, and taught him huſbandry, Ovid. Met. v. 
391. &c.; Faſt. iv. 401. &c. whence he is called Unci puer 
monftrator aratri, Virg. G. i. 19. the knowledge of which art he 
communicated to other nations, Cic. Herenn. iv. 6. oy 


P 


Triptolémus firſt inſtituted the ſacred rites of Ceres, hence 
called sacRA ELEvsINIA vel THESMOPHORIA, Hygin. 147-3 


Pauſan. ii. 42. the ſacred rites of the lawgiver Ceres. 
Ceres at laſt having got notice from Sor, the Sun, that her 


daughter was married ro Pluto, applied to Jupiter for redreſs, 


He promiſed to reſtore Pro/ſerpina to her, provided ſhe had 


taſted nothing in the infernal regions. Mercury therefore being 


fent to inquire, brought back word, that as ſhe paſſed throug 
the Elyſian fields ſhe had taſted three grains of a pomegranate 
( malum Punicum ). All therefore that Jupiter could grant 
was, that Proſerpine ſhould: be fix months in hell and fix months 
in heaven with Ceres alternately, Ovid. Foft. iv. 583.615; 
Met. . N Lk 55 

Ceres is repreſented with yellow hair, crowned with ears of 
corn, a long robe, a ſwelling boſom; holding in one hand 


poppies or ears of corn, and in the other a burning torch; at- 


tended by 'Triptolemus, in a chariot drawn by flying ſerpents, 
in which he had been ſent by Ceres to the different nations 70 
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the earth, to teach mankind the art of huſbandry, Serv. in Ving. 
C. i. 18. Patſan. vii. 18.; Ovid. Trift. ili. 8. 1. f 
Ceres was worſhipped chiefly at Eleuſis in Attica, and in 
Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 49. She is called LEGireRa, the law- 
giver, becauſe Jaws are the effect of huſbandry, Plin. viii. 5. 3 
Serv. in Virg. Ain, iv. 58.; Accra, becauſe worſhipped in 
Attica, Stat. Silv. iv. 8. 50.3 and ARCANA, from the ſecrecy 
obſerved in celebrating her ſacred rites, Horat. ed. iii. 2. 27. 


Curb RENT JUPITER, 


Tux children of Jupiter who became celeſtial deities were: 


— 


I. MINERVA or PALLAS, (ASmn,) faid to have ſprung 
{profiluiſſe i the ſkull or brain of Jupiter, armed with her 
ſhield *, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 841.3 Lucan. ix. 350. by means of a 
ſtroke of Vulcan's ax, Lucian. Dial. Fabuics. Minerva was the 
goddeſs of wiſdom and of war; the inventreſs of ſpizning and 
weaving, of warlike chariots, &c. She continued always a 
virgin, therefore called ixNuPTa, Virg. En. ii. 31. or ix xa, 
Val. Flacc. i. 8 7. repreſented as beautiful but without ſoftneſs; 
with azure or ſky-coloured eyes, (ex Y aν˙, crruleur, et qq, 
eculus, ) whence ſhe is called by Homer FAawwmry [ Abmnq, having 
on her head a helmet, and on the top of it a plume nodding in 
the airz holding in her right hand a ſpear, and in her left a 
ſhield, called #gir, becauſe covered with the ſkin of the goat 
Amalthæa. In the middle of the ſhield was the head of the 
Gorgon Meduſa, which ſometimes alſo was marked on her 
breaſt-plate 4. The birds ſacred to Minerva were the cock 
and owl; and among reptiles, the dragon. She was called 
TRTröxIA, Ovid, Met. vi. 1.3 Lucan. ix. 682.; Virg. Ain. A. 
171. TRTroxIA PALLas, Virg. ib. 615. v 504. TRITONIA 
VIRGO, 16. xi. 483. or TRT NIS, idit, Lucan. ix. 354. from 
TzrToms or Triton, a lake in Lybia, Herodot. iv. 178.; Diodor: 
ny 53. becauſe ſhe firſt ents: near it ; Lybia, from its heat, 
ing thought to be not far from heaven, ¶ Nam proxima cœlo eff, 
ut calor ipſe probat, Lacan. ix. 351. ſee p. 2.) © ; 
Pallas, of all the gods, was next in dignity to Jupiter, Horaf. 
u. i. 12. 19. Heſiod ſays ſhe was equal to him in ſtrength and 
wiſdom, Theog. 896. e e e 


From brandiſting of her ſhield the is called Pallas Ca cable, wibre). 
my Hence the is called by a periphraſis. Pugnans, ſc · Dea Gorgone Maurd, Juvenal. 
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A diſpute having ariſen between Minerva and Neptune, about 
giving name to the new city which Cecrops built, it was de. 
termined by the gods, that whichſoever of them produced the 
moſt uſeful thing to man ſhould have that honour. Neptune 
produced a horſe, Virg. G. i. 13. and Minerva made an olire 
fpring from the ground. The latter diſcovery being preferred, 
Minerva called the city from her own name *ATHEN A+, 
Plutarch. in Themiſt. ; Pauſan. i. 24. Ovid. Met. vi. 70.—82. 
hence Tritenide, 1. e. olea, fertiles ATHENE, Stat. Silv. ii. 9.28, 
Actæa virgo, i. e. Minerva, Stat. Silv. v. 2. 128. Palladia ſilva, 
a plantation of olives, Virg. G. 2. 181. ARACHNE, the daughter 
of Idmon of Colophon in Lydia, having challenged Minerya 
at ſpinning and weaving, was for her preſumption turned into 
a ſpider, Ovid. Met. vi. 1.145. | 


II. MARS, (Agns,) the fon of Jupiter and Juno; or, ac- 
cording to Ovid, of Juno only, Foft. v. 231. &c. the god of 
war, worſhipped -with particular veneration by the Romans, 
as the ſuppoſed father of Romulus their founder, and by the 
Thracians, among whom he was ſuppoſed to reſide, Stat. 
T heb." vii. 40. &c.; Silv. iv. 2. 46. whence Thrace is called 
Terra MavorTia, Virg. An. iii. 14. and from the Gete, a 
neighbouring people, Getica arva, Ib. 35. His prieſts were 
called Salii, who kept with great care a ſhield of Mars (AN- 
CILE), which was ſuppoſed _ to have fallen from heaven in 
the reign of Numa, Serv. in Virg. En. vii. 188. ; Ovid, Fat, 
iii. 373. commonly called ANnciL1a, becauſe eleven other ſhields 

were made exactly like it, that it might not be ſtolen. _ 
Mlars is repreſented with a fierce aſpect, riding in a chariot 
or on horſeback, with an helmet and a ſpear, (rRaMea,) Ju- 
venal. xiii. 79. He was called Pater GRapivus, Virg. En. 
iii. 35. from the military pace (a gradiendo), and when peace- 
able, Quizinvus, Serv. in Virg. En. i. 296. Mars was attended 
by the goddeſs of Discorp, with a torn robe; and BELLONA, 
the goddeſs of war, with a bloody whip, IB. viii. 702. called 
alſo Enjo, and ſaid to be his ſiſter, Lactant. in Stat. Theb. v. 
155. 3 Pauſan. iv. 30. who prepared his chariot, and directed 
the horſes, (regit atra jugales, } Stat. Theb. vii. 73. ¶Frenis ce. 
rata regendis, ) Silv. iv. 440. | | | 

Mars is ſaid to have been the firſt who was tried for murder 
at Athens, for having killed Halirrhatius, the ſon of Neptune, 

* The feſtival celebrated at Athens every fifth year in honour of Minerva was called 
PAN ATAHEN RA; whence a book written by Iſocrates in praiſe of Athens, to be read 
on that occaſion, is called Panatbenaĩcus liber, Cic, Orat. 12+ 3 Sen. 5. & 7. The an- 


nual feftival of Minerva at Rome, in March, was called Quinguatrius or «ria, becauſe 
it laſted for five days, Ovid. Faſt, iii. 810. 55 ä ho 
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who had offered violence to Alcippe, the daughter of Mars. He 
pleaded his cauſe before the other gods, and was acquitted by 
their unanimous ſentence z whence the place where he was tried 
was called Areopagos, (Aceios reg), aud the judges of that 
court Areopagite, Pauſan. i. 21. & 28, — Mars had an intrigue 
with Venus, which being detected by the information of Sol, 
and the art of Vulcan, expoſed both parties to the deriſion of 


the other gods, Hygin. 148. 3 Ovid. Met. iv. 171. &c. 


III. VENUS, the goddeſs of love and beauty, was the 
daughter of Jupiter and the nymph DIONE, hence called 
Dionza MATER, Virg. En. iii. 19. and alſo Dione, Ovid. 
Art. Am. ii. 593. iii. 3.3 Stat. Achill. ii. 340. according to 
others, produced from the foam of the ſea *, near the iſland 
Cythera, Ovid. ep. vii. 60. hence called CYTHEREA, Horat. od. 
i. 4. 5. and Making, Id. iii. 26. 5. by the Greeks *APpodiry, 
from a@pes, foam. Venus was the wife of Vulcan, but 
unfaithful to him, Ovid. Met. iv. 171. &c. By Mercury ſhe 
had Curio, the god of love; and by Mars, Ax TEROs, who is 
ſuppoſed to have made love to ceaſe, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 23.— 
alſo by Mars, HERMIONE or HAK MONTA, the wife of Cadmus, 
both changed into ſerpents, Hygin. 6. 3 Ovid. Met. iv. 563. &c. 
— by Mercury, HERMarHRoODITUs f. | 

Venus had by Bacchus Pxr1zevs, the god of gardens, Serv. 
ad Virg, G. iv. 111. who ſeems to have built the city Priapos, 
on the Helleſpont, Plin. v. 32. /. 40. whence he is called 
HELLESPONTIACUS, Virg. ib.— By Neptune or Butes ſhe had 
ERYX, a famous boxer, ſlain by Hercules, who gave name 
to mount Eryx in Sicily, by being buried on it, Serv. in Virg. 
En. v. 24. K. i. 570.—By Anchiſes Venus had ANEAS, 
to whom therefore Eryx was brother, I. v. 412. & 24. and 
Zneag offered ſacrifices to him as a god, Hb. 172. by which 
name he is called, v. 391. and as ſome think, v. 467. 


Ex ſpuma maris, et genital bus Cœli, ab Saturno exſ-fis, Heſiod. Theog. 188. 
xc. Fluctu pulſa CythZra tenet, Ovid. Amor. ii. 17. 4. 


As his name imports, (from *Epung, Mercurius, and *Aq:zo$irn, Venus, Ovid Met. 


iv. 383, The nymph SaLMAcis, -idis, having embraced him againtt his will, Mar- 


tial. x. 4. 6. while bathing in a fountain of Caria, prayed to the gods that they might 
never be ſeparated; which being granted, they became one body, Ovid. Met. iv. 371. ; 
Auſ.n, Migr. 101. whence animals uniting both ſexes ( utriuſque ſexiis, Plin. xi. 49. 
\. 10g.) were called Hermaphrodites ( androgyri); and that fountain, called alſo Sa/- 
vis, was ſaid to change men into women, Owv:d. ib. 28 5. xv. 319.3; Cic. Off: i. 18.; 
Feſtus in SALMACIS ; but Strabo aſcribes this to the luxury of the place, xiv. 656. and 
" truvius gives a ſtill more favourable account of it, ii. 8. Pliny mentions inftances of 
men being changed into women, and the contrary, vii. 4. to which Auſonius alludes, 
Epigr, 69. Is 8 b 4 | 

But 
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But the chief favourite of Venus was ADONIS, the ſon of 
Cynaras or Cinyras, ( Cinjrd creatus, Ovid. ep. iv. 97.) king 
of Cyprus and Myrrha; who being killed by a boar while 
Hunting, was by Venus turned into a flower, called ANEAO E, 
or the wind flower, (from avewor, venti,) of a red colour, Ovid. 
Met. x. 529. ad. n.; Hygin. 164. 248. 271. Adonis is ſaid 


to have been reſtored to life by Proſerpine, B. 25 T. and an 


agreement made between her and Venus, that he ſhould remain 
fix months with each alternately ; which fable Macrobius ap- 
phes to the ſun, producing the viciſſitude of ſummer and 
winter, Sat. i. 21. Và V 
Venus was worſhipped with particular devotion at Paphos, 
Amuthus, and Idalia, in Cyprus; at Eryx in Sicily, and at 
Cridus or Gnidus in Caria, Ovid, Met. x. 5 29. hence the is 
called Crpris, -Iidis, DEA ParHIa, AMATHUSIA VENUS, Tacit. 
Annal. iii. 62. VENUS IDaLia, Firg. An. v. 760. Erycing, 


Forat. od. i. 2. 33. Regina CxNIDI, BB. 30. 1. VENUs Cxiplz, 


ic. Div. i. 13. Verr. iv. 60.; alſo AcipaLia, Virg. An. i. 
720. from Acidalia, a fountain in Bœotia, where the Graces 
uſed to bathe, Serv. ib. whence the ceſus or girdle of Venus, 
which was believed to poſleſs an irreſiſtible force in exciting 
love, is called by Martial Acidalius nodus, vi. 13. 5.* 

Venus is repreſented in the moſt engaging form and dreſs, 
uſually ſmiling 3 whence ſhe is called Exrcixa RIDENs, Horat. 
od. i. 2. 33. decens, aurea, fornigſu, &. attended by her ſon 
CUPID, the god of love, (or rather by Cupsds, for there were 
ſeveral of them, Horat. od. iv. 15. Sil. 7. 449. all winged and 
adorned with quivers, Stat. Silv. i. 2. 61. & 3. 12>) and by 
Jocus, the god of mirth, both flying round her, I. i. 2. 33. 
She is ſometimes deſcribed as dancing with the three Graces, 
Aglaia or \ Paſithea, Thalia, and Euphrosjne, joined with the 
nymphs, Id. i. 4.5. iv. 7. 5. ſometimes riding in a chaxiot 
drawn by ſwans olorina biga), Stat. Silv. iii. 4. 46. but the 
pigeon was her favourite bird; hence pigeons are called Cythc- 
redes, Ovid Met. xv. 386. and Dionee, Stat, Silv. iii 5. 80. 
There was a famous picture of Venus by Apelles, in which 
ſhe was repreſented as rifing from the ſea, hence called Axa- 
DYOMENE, Plin. xxxv. 10. / 36. 15 thus alſo ſhe was repre- 
ſented by Phidias in the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, (NoBILE 
SIGNUM, Nuda Venus madidas exprimit tmbre comas, Ovid. Art. 
Am. iii. 224.) as received by Love, and crowned by the goddeſs 
of perſuaſion, Pauſan. v.'11. ſee alſo ii. 1, 

* The Romans at one time built a temple to Venns, under the name of VIA II. 


corDIA, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 160. becauſe they prayed her to turn the minds of the Romas 
Matrons 10 viitye, Pal. Max. vill. 15. 23. | | 10 
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pw. VULCAN was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, according 
to Homer, I. i. 578.; but as others ſay, of Juno alone, 
Apolloder. i. 3. 5. Jupiter threw him from heaven, for having 


alliſted his mother when ſhe was ſuſpended from heaven by 


Jupiter, becauſe ſhe had raifed a ſtorm againſt Hercules when 
he failed from 'Troy, after taking it. Vulcan fell in the iſland 
Lemnos, whence he is called LEMnivs, Stat. Silv. iv. 6. 49. 
?zaTER LEMNIUS, Virg. An. viii. 454. and being lamed by the 
fall, was ſaved by Thetis, 1b. & ii. 7. 1.; Homer. I. i. 590. 
He is ſaid to have been thrown down by Juno, Id. Hymn. ad. 
Apoll. 317. | | | RE, 

Vulcan was the inyentor of the forge, or of working in 
metals; hence he was worſhipped as the god of fire and of 
ſmiths, Diodor. v. 74. and called MurciBeR, -berrs v. brit, 
Cic. Tuſc. ii. 4:3 Ovid. Met. ii. 5. xiv. 533-3 Art. Am. ii. 562. 
His work-ſhop ( gficina was chiefly in Lemnos, in Lipdre, 
xear Sicily, Juvenal. x11. 45. or in a cave under mount Atna, 
Juvenal. i. 8. His workmen were called CycLopes, the Cy- 
clops, from having but one eye, of a circular form, in the 
middle of their forehead (C xuxaoc, circulus, et db, oculus ) : 
There was a number of them, but the names of three only are 
mentioned, Brontes, Steropes, and Arges or Pyracmon, who forged 
thunder bolts for Jupiter, Hefod. Theog. 140.3 Virg. An. viii. 


416. &c.z Cic. Div. ii. 19. 


The ſervices of Vulcan were ſo acceptable to Jupiter, that 
he gave him his choice of any of the goddeſſes for a wife. 
Vulcan aſked Minerva, but ſhe rejected him, Hygin. 166.; 
Apolloder. iii. 14. 6. He afterwards married Venus ®, who 
proved unfaithful to him, /ze p. 363. and often ridiculed his 
figure, Ovid. Art, Am. ii. | (og 45 
Vulcan is uſually repreſented as an ugly lame blackſmith, 
holding a hammer in his hand and heated from the forge, 
{ feſus, Siculdque incude rubens, Stat. Silv. i. 5. 7.) Cicero 
mentions ſeveral Vulcans, De Nat. D. iii. 22. | 

Vulcan was the father of the monſter Cacus by Meduſa, 
who was ſlain by Hercules, /ze p. 186. of Cxcur us, who 
founded Præneſte, Virg. An. vii. 678. x. 544. &c. 


V. APOLLO and DIANA were twin children of Latona 
Jupiter, whence ſhe is called GeMELtiexra' Diva, Ovid. 

el. vi. 315. and they, STIRPs LaToOLA, Id. Trift. iii. 2. 3. —— 
LATONA was the daughter of the giant Cxkus or Polur v. 
Phelue, and PHzBE, Hſod. Theog. 404:;3 Ovid. Met, vi. 185.3 - 
Hrgin, I. & 140.3 Diodor. v. 66. & 67. hence called Titans, 


(bene denare Venerit marito, to conduct to the flames, Juvenal. vii. 25.) 
| | | dic 
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-Fdis, as being the grand-daughter of Titan, Ovid. iz. of 
TIrAxIA, 1b. 346. according to Homer, the daughter of 


Saturn, Hymn. in Apoll. 62. 


uno, perceiving Latona to be with child by Jupiter, expell 
kt NG . RD made Terra, or the Shhs ſwear = 5 
allow her a place to bring forth in, Ovid. Met. vi. 186. She 
employed a large ſerpent ¶ draco ), called PYTHON, the fon 
of Terra, or produced ſpontaneouſly from the earth, Ovid. 
Met. i. 438. (a udo, putrefacio, quod ex putredine terre foft 
deluvium Deucalionis natus fit, Macrob. Sat. i. 17.) to purſue 
Latona, wherever ſhe went, that he might kill her. This 


ſerpent uſed to give reſponſes as an oracle on mount Parnaſſus, 


before the time of Apollo, Hygin. 140.3 Alian. iii. 1.; others 
fay this was done by the goddeſs THRMIs, Lucan. v. 81.; 
Scholiaſt. in Juvenal. i. 8 2. hence called Fa ripica, Ovid. Met. i, 


1. 321. and PARNASSIA, B. iv. 643. 


. Python, knowing that he was to be deſtroyed by the offspring 
of Latona, if ſhe produced any, eagerly ſought her deſtruction, 
and therefore never ceaſed to perſecute her, Hygin. ib. At laſt 
Neptune had compaſſion on Latona, and carried her to Delos 
in the ZEgean ſea; which being a floating iſland, was not 


included in the oath of Terra, Neptune made this iſland riſe 


above the waters, whence its name, (ang, manife/tut, ) and 
fixed it for the reception of Latona, where ſhe, leaning on an 
olive tree, brought forth Apollo and Diana, . & Ovid. Mel. vi. 
335.* Virgil makes Delos to be afterwards rendered im- 
moveable by Apollo, who bound it to two other adjoining 
iſlands, Gyaros and Myconus, An. iii. 75. Latona is ſaid to 
have come to Delos in the form of a quail, into which ſhe was 


changed by Jupiter; whence the iſland was called On rrcla, 


(from Op ros, *Opruyos, coturnix, a quail,) but others apply 
this to her ſiſter, Serv. in Virg. An. iii. 73. Diana is ſaid to 


have been born firſt, and to have aſſiſted her mother in bringing 
forth Apollo; whence, although a virgin, ſhe was invoked 


by women in child-birth, I. under the name of Lvcixs, 


ILLITHTA, and GENTITALIs or GENETYLL1s, Horat. carm. 
ec. 14. ; Cic. Nat. D. ii. 27. Herodotus makes Latona only 


the nurſe of Apollo, ii. 156. | 
Apollo and Diana, ſoon' after their birth, were preſented by 
Vulcan with arrows, With theſe Apollo flew the ſerpent. 
Python, Stat. Theb. i. 563. whence he himſelf was called 
PYTHIUS, Horat. od. i. 16. 6.3 Propert. ii. 31. 16, and his 


'® Unde illa inſula corwm deorum ſacra putatury Cic. Verr. i, Eon 
| 5 | . prieſteſs 
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prieſtels PrrhIA“, Lucret. i. 740.3 Cic. Div. i. 36. Having 
ut the ſerpent's bones into a kettle (corz7n ), he placed it in 
ps temple at Delphi, whence Cox Ti NA is put for the tripod or 
three-footed machine, as Diodorus calls it, xvi. 26. on which 
the prieſteſs ſat, or for the oracle, Virg. An. iii. 92. vi. 347.3 
Ovid. Met. xv. 635. Plin. xxxiv. 3. /, 8.; Val. Flacc. i. 6. 
He alſo inſtituted ſolemn games in memory of the deed, 
called PrTHIA, ſc. certamina, the Pythian games, Hygin. ib. ; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 17.3; Ovid. Met. i. 445. | 
APOLLO + was worſhipped as the god of poetry, muſic, 


medicine, augury, and archery, Ovid. Met. i. 519. —525. chiefly 


the four firſt arts, Horat. carm. ſec. 61. called alſo PxozBus, 


q. og Bis, lux vite; and SOL, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 27.3 Macrob. 


Sat. i. 17. and by various other names, derived chiefly from the 
places where he was particularly worſhipped ; Dxlius, from 
the iſland Delos, where he was born; CrNTa1vs, from Cyn- 
thus, a mountain in Delos, Virg. Eci. vi. 3.; PaTirevs, in - 
three ſyllables, Horat. od. iii. 4. 64. from Patdra, a city in 
Lycia, where he was ſuppoſed to reſide for ſix months in 
winter, and during the ſummer in Delos, Virg. An. iv. 143. 
& ib. Serv; TRTuRBRRUSs, Virg. An. iii. 85 from Thymbra, 


a place near Troy, Strab. xiii. 598; GRYNAUS, Virg. An. 


iv. 345. from Gryneum, ſc. nemus, a grove near Clazomene, a 
city in Ionia, Serv. ib. & Virg. Ecl. vi. 72. or from Grynium, 
a city of Aolis, Strab. xiii. 622. & 618.; CLar1vs, from 
Claros, a town in Ionia, Virg. En. iii. 360. & ibi. Serv. 
SMINTHEUS, Ovid. Met. xii. 585. from his deſtroying the 
mice (opwwIai) which infeſted Smintha, a town in Troas, 
Strah. xiii. 605. & 613.3 LAToOUs, as being the ſon of Latona, 
Herat, od. i. 31. 18. To LaTois, ie, Diana, Ovid. p. xxi. - 
153. Apollo was called PAAN, Cic. Verr. iv. 57.; Suet. 
Ner. 39.; either from the fatal effect of his arrows, ( utpote 


 metuendus cert ſagittd, Horat. od. i. 1 2. 23. a Tau, percutio, N 


whence Parce, PRxRCOR, Pax, Juvenal vi. 171.3 Pons 
ARCUM, PAN, Auſon. epigr. 102. or from his curing diſeaſes, 
a Tay pro Taw, ceſſare facio, ) Feſtus. & Macrob. Sat. i. 17. 
ence pæan is put for a joyful ſong, Virg. An. x. 738. vi. 657. 
properly a ſong in praiſe of Apollo, .alſo of any other god, 


Serv. ibi. & Stat. Theb. iv. 157.3 lo Pan! was an exclamation 


But Strabo derives his name duo Tv ud te da, a percuncr̃ando, quod conſule- 
Tentur, 1X. 419. Contrary to the rules of quantity. Pauſanias gives a different origin 
of the word, x. 6. | | © EN 


T Quaſi dr perdens, Fulgent. 11. vel. & Foban. Apocalypſ. vel Re- 
Wlation, ix. 11, | | 
| 13 | uſed 
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uſed upon victory or ſucceſs, Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 1.; Propert. ii. 
15. 42.— Aſter the victory of Auguſtus at Actium, Apollo, 
who had af temple at Actium, Thucydid. i. 29. and who was 
ſuppoſed to have greatly contributed to his ſucceſs, was called 
ACTIUS, Virg. An. viii. 704.3 Propert. iv. 6. 67.; Strab. 

'vit. 328. hence Ovid calls him Levcapius Devs, Tf. ii, 

. 55 
Apollo was called AG VIE US, (in three ſyllables, ) becauſe the 

Greeks uſed to erect ſtatues to him in their ſtreets, (ayviay, 
vici, } Macrob. Sat, i. 17. hence /evis Ag yieu, O beardleſs 


” 


Apollo, Horat. od. iv. 6. 28. et ibi Acron. 8 : 
Apollo had oracles in various places; at Claros, near Cols. 
phon in Tonia, Tacit. Ann. ii. 54. xii. 22. where perſons, after 
drinking the water of a certain fountain, uttered predictions, 
#6, & Plin. ii. 103. . 106. V v. 29. / 31. at Patira and in 
Tenẽdos, Ovid. Met. i. 5 15. but his chief oracle was at Delphi, 
Hh. & Juvenal. vi. 554. ſee p. 306. Apollo ſometimes im- 
parted to men the gift of prophecy, Serv. in Yirg. ii. 247, 
Hit. 25 1. as he did his other arts, Ib. xii. 393. | 
Apollo was repreſented as a beardleſs young man, with long 
uncut hair { zntonſus crinit ), like Bacchus, Tibull. x. 4. 37. hence 
called "Azeprwouns, Homer, Il. i. 39. holding in his right hand 
a bow and arrows, and in his left hand a harp or lyre, which 
He received from his brother Mercury, Horat. od. i. 21. 12, 
Having his head crowned with laurel, which tree was ſacred to 
him, Ovid. Met. i. 5:8. hence called AeoLL1iNE&, Ovid. Faſt. 
Li. 91. or Prozsta, Tri. iv. 2. 51. and thoſe who pretended 
to prophecy are of it, as the Sibyl, Tibull. ii 5. 63. hence 
Taurigerot ignes haurire, to receive the inſpiration of Apollo, 
Stat. Achill. i. 508; fo poets, Juvenal. vii. 19. who alſo were 
crowned with it, Horat. od. iii. 30. 15. as likewiſe generals in 
2 triumph, Virg. Ecl. viii. 13.; Ovid. Am. ii. 12. 1.3 Met. i. 
560. Plin. xv. 30. /. 39. The raven was ſacred to Apollo, 
hence called Alis PHoxRETIUs, Ovid. Met. ii. $44 
We commonly find joined with Apollo the nine muſes, the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne; Callitpe, Clio, Erdto, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſichire, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and 
Urania, whoſe offices are deſcribed, Auſon. Eid Il 20.3 Diador. 
iv. 7. They are called the ſiſters of Apollo, { Wantiæ Sorores, 


ij. e. his Bœotian ſiſters, becauſe ſuppoſed often to reſide in 


Bœotia or Hyantia,) Stat. Silv. . 8. and Phaebi chorus, 
Virg. Ecl. vi. 66. The chief of them du ip/a) was Calliope, 


ES 16, v. 3. 15. Although 
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Although. Apollo was ſaid to preſide over medicine, which 
is hence called AR APoOLLINEA, Ovid. Triſt. iii. 3. lo. yet 
ASCULAPIUS, the ſon of Apollo, [ Phebigena,) and of the 
nymph Coronis, Hygin. 202.3 Pauſan. ii. 26. (Coroninas, 
Ovid. Met. xv. 624. in Bim. 408. or ARSINOR, Apollodar. iii. 10.) 
was worſhipped in a more particular manner as the god of 
medicine, on account of his .numerous diſcoyeries in that art, 
Diachr. iv. 71. He was inſtruted by the centaur Chiron, 
Apollodor. iii. 10. 3. By his ſkill, (peonzs herbis, by medicinal | 
herbs,) ZEſculapius reſtored Hippolytus to life, and ſo many 
others, that Pluto is ſaid to have complained to Jupiter af the 
diminution of his empire, and of being deprived of ſubjects by 
the numerous cures of Aſculapius, Diodor. ib. A pollodor. iii. 
10. 3. on which account Jupiter, enraged that any one ſhould 
break the order of the fates, drove him by a thunderbolt to the 
inkernal regions, Virg. An. vii. 770. Apollo, from reſentment, 
few with his arrows the Cyclops, who bad forged the thunder- 
bolts. Jupiter, incenſed at this, expelled Apollo from heaven, 
and deprived him of his divinity.” Apollo became the ſlave of 
Admetus, a king of Theſſaly, whoſe ſheep and herds he kept 
for nine years, Serv. in Virg. Zn. vii. 761. Ecl. v. 35.3; Ovid. 
Met. ii. 679.3 Hygin. 49. 50.3 Lactant. in Stat. Theb, v. 434. 
vi. 376. Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 239. ep. v. 151.3 Tibull. ii. 3. 11. 
Ill. 4. 67. Apollodorus ſays, for one year, iii. 10. 4. but in 
another place he makes one year equal to eight, iii. 4. 2. hence 
he was called Noutus, from ven, paſco, and Paſtor ab Am- 
thryp, the Amphryſian ſhepherd, Virg. G. iii. 2. from the 
ver Amphryſus, near which he fed his flock, Lucan. vi. 368. 
whence the fibyl is called Amphryſia vates, i. e. Apollinea, the 
propheteſs of Apollo, Virg. Eu. vi. 398. 8 | 
Mercury one day, in the ſhape of a boy, carried off by 
ſtealth ſome of Apollo's cows; and while Apollo threatened 
him with puniſhment if he did not reſtore them, Mercury 
took away his-quiver ſo artfully, that Apollo was obliged to 
ſmile, Horat. od. i. 10. 9.3 Ovid. Met. ii. 685.3 Homer. hymn. 
a Mercur. Mercury, to pacify Apollo, gave him his lyre, _ 
which he had lately invented, and permitted Apollo to claim 
the invention of it to himſelf. In return, Apollo preſented 
Mercury with a golden rod, which he had uſed as his crook - 
or ſhepherd's ſtaff, Apollodor. iii. 10. 2. With this rod Mer- 
cury afterwards, as he way travelling through Arcadia, ſepa- 
raed two ſerpents, which he happened to obſerve by the way, 
ighting together; whence à rod with two ſerpents twining 
round it, or a Cabockus, became the emblem of peace, Hygin. 
; Wh "> + 
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„ Fabulous Hiſtory of Crete. 
Abr. ii. 9.3 Plin. xxix. 3. , 12.3 Macrob. i. 104 Serv. in 


brought him to Rome, or rather a real ſerpent in his place, 
which the ignorant multitude believed to be the god himſelf, 
and built a temple for him on the iſland in the Tiber, Ovid, 


- ſtaff with a ſerpent twiſted round it, and with his right hand 


pent *, Pauyſan. ii. 27. | 


' Pauſan. ii. 23.3 Plin. xxxv. 11 %% 40. m. 


Virg. En. iv. 243. viii. 138.3 Cic. Orat. i. 46.; Liv. viii. 20: 
Nep. Hannibal. 11.; Gell, x. 27. and any one who carried it 
was called CADUCEATOR, Liv. xxvi. 17. xxxiii. 11, By the 
aſſiſtance of Apollo Admetus obtained in marriage ALCES. 
TIS, the daughter of Pelias, who ſaved his life by dying in 
his ſtead, Apollodor. i. 9. t5.3 Ovid. Trift. v. 5. 55. & 14. 3). 
Juvenal. vi. 651.3 Stat. Silv. iii. 3. 192 | 
— Z#SCULAPIUS was worſhipped chiefly at Epidaurus in 
Argölis, under the form of a ſerpent; whence the Romans 


in the time of a plague, by the advice of the oracle of Delphi, 


Met. xv. 622. 744. Liv. Epit. xi.; Val. Max. i. 8. 2. hence 
he is called EPIDAURTUs, Ovid. Pont. i. 3. 21. and by Apolio, 
 Epidauria proles, Stat. Silv. i. 4. 61.——Serpents were fa 
cred to Æſculapius on account of their medicinal qualities. 
Thoſe of Epidaurus were of a yellow colour, and remarkably 
tame and harmleſs, Pauſan. ii. 19. - 
Aſculapius, called alſo A/clepius, was commonly repreſented 
as an old man with a long beard, holding in his left hand x 


holding his beard, Albric, 20. or preſſing the head of a ſer- 


© F#ſculapius married Epiòne, Ib. ii. 29. and had by her ſeveral 
children. The chief were, Machaen and Podalirius, fa 
-mous phyſicians in the Trojan war, B. iv. 31.3 Ovid. An. 
Am. ii. 735. and Hygeia or Hygea, the goddeſs of health, 


Of the other children of Apollo the chief were, the poet 
LINUS, the inſtructor of Hercules on the harp, by an acc: 
cental ſtroke: of which he was killed by that hero, Apollodbr. i. 


4 

3. 2. ii. 4. 9. Virg. Ecl. iv. 56. vi. 67.3 and ORPHEUS, who 1 
is ſaid to have moved the trees and ſtones by his muſic, Apollodrr 4 
i. 3. 2.3 Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 321. or by the harmony of bi y 
verſes, (eloquente cantu, Stat. ii. 7. 43. which he was taught n 
When Dionyſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, ordered a golden beard to be taken from * 
off the ſtatue of /Eſculapius at Fpidaurus, he ſaid, it was not proper for the ſon to al 
have a beard, when in all the temples the father was without one. With the ſane W. 
irreligion he took off a golden cloak from the ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia, ſaying 4 
with a jeer, that a golden cloak was heavy in fummer cold in winter; and put 8 5 


it a woollen cloak, which he [aid was fit for all ſeaſons, Cic. Nat. D. ill. 345 a 


. Pal. Max. i. 1. ext. 3 2 allt 
NN > | by 


), in. 343 
by 


| Gbildren ani Favoivites of Apoll. 371 
by bis mother Callizpe ; whence he is ſaid to have ſtopped the 
courſe of rivers and the rapid winds, by her art, (arte materng, } 
, Horat, od. i. 12. 9. fee Propert. iii. 2. 3. He nally reſided in 


Thrace, whence he is called 'Faracivs, Virg. Eci. iv. 55. 
'THREICIUS, Horat. od. i. 24. 13. RHODOPEIUS, Ovid. Met. x. 50. 
BisTON1US VATES, Sil. xi. 471. ODRYSIUS VATES, Stat. Silu. 
v. 1 203. He was one of the Argonauts, Apelledor. i. g. 16. 
and ſaved them from the Sirens by his melody, Ib. 25. Having 


loſt his wife EuxxDicE by the bite of a ſerpent, he went down 


to the infernal regions, where, by the ſound of his harp, he 
charmed all the ſhades, and even prevailed on Pluto and Pro- 
ſerpine to permit Eurydice to return with him to the upper 
world; on this expreſs condition, however, that he ſhould not 
look back to her, (for ſhe followed behind, ) till ſhe ſhould reach 
the regions of light. But when they were juſt approaching the 
ſurface of the earth, he, from an impatience of defire, looked 
back; whereupon Eurydice inſtantly evaniſhed from his fight. 
He tried to ſoothe his grief by lamenting his loſs in mournful 


| ſtrains, and always avoided any future conjugal connection. 


On which account the Thracian matrons, ¶ Cicinim matres, } 
while celebrating the ſacred rites of Bacchus, are ſaid to have 
torn him in pieces, with his laſt breath calling upon Eurydice, 
Virg. G. iv. 453.527. Ovid adds another cauſe for this 


cruelty, Met. x. 83. Bacchus puniſhed the matrons by turning 


them into trees, 1b. xi. 67. | : 
Among the various objects of Apollo's love, beſides thoſe - 
already mentioned, the following are the moſt remarkable: 
1, DAPHNE, the daughter of the river Peneus, C Pentis, 
*idie, } who praying to the gods to reſcue her from his purſuit, 
was changed into a laurel, Met. i. 452:—562.——2. Boll Na, 
2 virgin of Achaia, who, to avoid his importunity, threw her- 
{elf into the ſea, and by his favour was rendered immortal, 
Pauſan. vii. 23. 3. CYRENE, another daughter of the river 
Peneus; who being carried by Apollo into that part of 
Africa, afterwards called Cyrenaica, brought forth Anis rxus, 
Juftin, xiii. 7. who built there a. city, which he named after his 
mother, 5. ro role | 17 755 
ARIST.AUS, otherwiſe called Battus, reigned in Arcadia, 
where he is ſaid to have diſcovered the art of breeding bees 
and of making honey, 13, He fell in love with Eurydice, the 
wife of Orpheus, and gave occaſion to her death, Yirg. G. iv. 
457- on which account his bees were deſtroyed z but he re- 


* Statius ſays Orpheus, obtained this - favour from Rhadamanthus, whom he 
ls Pbryx, as havint been king of Phrygia, Silv. iii. 3- 193-z ſome read Styx, 


denoting Pluto. | 
- Bb 2 covered 
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covered them after appeaſing her ſhade, according to the ad. 
vice of Proteus, and the directions of his mother Cyrene, Virg. 
G. iv. 317.—ad fin. Io )))) ps OL HAY 
The chief male favourites of Apollo were, the boy HY ACIN. 
THUS, who being flain by him by an accidental ſtroke of the 
quoit, ( diſcus, } was changed into a flower, hence called the 
Hyacinth, Ovid. Met. x. 185. &c. and CYPARISSUS, turned 
into a cypreſs, 15. 106.—1 43. &c. e 5 
Apollo, being challenged by MARS VAS the Satyr to a conteſt 
about ſkill in muſic, and having vanquiſhed him, flayed him 
alive, Ovid. Met. vi. 383. Marſyas ſhed ſuch a quantity of blood 
that he was changed into a river in Phrygia, of the ſame name, 
13. 400. Marſyas is ſaid to have invented the flute *, (tibia, 
Ovid. Faſt. vi. 697; hence, from his native city Cer znx, the 
ancient capital of Phrygia, Ziv. xxxviii. 13.3 Lucan. iii. 206, 
Celænta buxus is put ſor a flute, Stat. Theb.1i. 666. 
MIDAS, king of Phrygia, having given the preference to 
Pan, in a conteſt between Pan and Apollo about ſkill in play- 
ing on the flute, Apollo, to puniſh the folly and ſtupidity of 
Midas, changed his ears into thoſe of an aſs, Ovid. Met. xi. 
175. This defect Midas was anxious to conceal ; but it was 
diſcovered by a flave who uſed'to cut his hair, 16. 180. 
Soon after this, Apollo and Neptune, having aſſumed a hu- 
man form, undertook, for a certain hire, to build the walls of 
Troy for Laomedon, the king of that.city. But after the work 
was finiſhed, ( Habat opus, ) Laomedon refuſed them the promiſed 
hire, (pretium inficiatur, Ovid. Met. xi. 205. deflituit deos pacti 
mercede, Horat. od. iii. 3. 21.) on which account Apolo 
ſent a peſtilence on the inhabitants; and Neptune having de- 
luged the country with water, ſent a huge fiſh, (cetus v. mon- 
frum equoreum,) which deſtroyed the people. Laomedon 
having conſulted the oracle of Apollo how he could be freed 
from theſe calamities, was told, thaf a virgin choſen by lot muſt 
be expoſed to be devoured by the moniter. The lot fell on 
his own daughter Heſdne, who was freed by Hercules, Apollodor. 
Ii. 5. 9.3 Ovid. Met. xi. 211.3 Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 1575 
Hygin. 89.; Diodor. iv. 42. as will be hereafter related, 
The walls of Troy are ſaid to have been reared by the muſic 
of © Apollo's harp, (Mania Phæbææ ſtructa conore hre, 

or rather to have found the flute of Minerva, which ſhe had thrown away, 04 
Poſt. vi. 503. Apolloder. i. 4. 2. therefoie cailed Munera Palladia, Lucan. 3, 405. 

- + The flave not daring to divulge-what he had ſren, bat unable altoge her to kt? 
the ſecret, dug a hole in the ground into which he whiſpered it, and baving 732" 
corered the hole with earth, departed, Some leds are faid to have ſprong op in ib 
place a litt e while after, which being agitated by the wind, uttered the fame votes 


which the flave had repeated, Mida bas the ears of an aſs. Ib, To this fable P erbul 
beautifully alludes, i, 119. . GY Orid 
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Sol and his Children. 373. 


Ovid. ep. xvi. 180. whence he is called TroJa Cynthius Auc- 
rok, Virg. G. iii. 36. to which Horace alludes, od. iii. 3. 6& 
In explication of this fable, Laomedon is ſaid to have yowed a 
certain ſum of money for the ſacred rites of Apollo and Nep- 
tune, which, when he was threatened with an attack from the 
Myſians, he employed in fortifying the city, Serv. in Virg. An. 
ii, 610. Others ſay that he took a ſum of rfioney out of their 
temples for that purpoſe, with a promiſe to reſtore. the money 
afterwards, which he did not perform. 5 
Although SOL, (Niog,) the ſun, be ſometimes confounded 
with Apollo, yet he is commonly confidered as a different di- 
vinity, the ſon of Hyperion and Thea, both the children of Coe» 
jus or Ouranos and Terra, He/iod. T heog. 371-3 Ovid. Met. iv. 
192. whence HYPERION is put for the ſun, Ovid. Met. viii. 
64.; Stat. Silv. ii. 7. 25. ickuſque Hyperiòne multo Sirius, heated 
by being near the ſun, -16. iii. 1. 53-3 ſo Theb. iii. 35. LUNA, 
the moon, was the ſiſter of Sol, He/iod. ibid. and alſo Aurora, 
the morning, Apollodor. i. 2. 2.— Sol was repreſented in a 
juvenile form, having his head ſurrounded with rays, and 
riding in a chariot drawn by four horſes, attended by the 
HORA, or four ſeaſons; VER, the Spring; ES TAS, the 
ſummer; AUTUMNUS, the autumn; and HYEMS, the 
winter, Ovid. Met. ii. 25. The chariot of the moon was drawn 
only by two horſes. | ” | | 
The Sun was worſhipped by the Perſians under the name of 
MITHRAS, Lutat. in Stat. T heb. i. 720. and by the Egyptians 
under the name of Osiris, Macrob. Sat. i. 21. But Ofiris was 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame alſo with other gods, Diodor. i. 11. & 15. 
Various amours of Sol are recorded. LRUcorHOR, the 
daughter of Orchamus, king of Perſia, being deceived by him 
under the form of her mother, and being detected by the 
nymph Clyzi2, her rival, was by her father buried alive, and 
turned by Sol into a eee tree, Ovid. Met. iv. 211. 
255. Chtiè being deſerted by Sol, pined away with her eyes 
conſtantly fixed on the ſun, and was at laſt turned into the ſun- 
flower, 16. 270. called HELIOTROPIUM, becauſe it always turns 
towards the ſun, (os qui AD SOLEM VERTITUR,) 1b. & Varr. 
R. R. i. 46.; Plin. ii. 41. xviii. 27. , 67. xxii. % 
By CLyMENE,: the daughter of Oceänus and Tethys, Sol 
was the father of Patron, or PRAETHON, Ovid. Met. i, 
756. who paſſed for the ſon of Mxkors, the huſband of Cly- - 
mene, Ovid. Trift. iii. 4. 30.-——By_PERsEvs, the ſiſter of 


| Clymene, Sol had Aerres or Aẽtes, king of Colchis; Pagienar, 


who married Minos, king of Crete; and " CiRcE, Apollodor. 
l 9. 1.3 Cic. Nat. D. iii. 19. 5 8 | 
„„ The 
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The reality of PHAETON's deſcent being called in queſtion 
by Epdpbus, the ſon of Jupiter and Io, Ovid. Met. i. 748. 
Phaethon, by the advice of his mother, went to the palace of 
Sol *, and demanded from him a pledge to prove his relation, 

Sol ſwore by the Stygian lake, (an oath which the gods never 
violated,) that he would grant whatever Phaethon ſhould aſk, 
Cic. of: ili. 25.3 whereupon Phaeton aſked the direction of 
his father's chariot for one day. Bol repented of his promiſe, 
and uſed every argument poſſible to diſſuade Phaeton from in- 
ſiſting on the performance of it, but in vain. Phaeton ac- 
cordingly mounts the chariot of the ſun; but not being able to 
manage the horſes, he was driven from his courſe ; by which 

means the heaven and earth were ſet an fire, and would have 
been conſumed, had not Jupiter interpoſed. Phaethon was 
ſtruck with a thunderbolt, and tumbled headlong into the river 

Eridänus or Po, which is hence called Phaethontius amnis, Sil, 

vii. 149. The nymphs of Italy (Nudes Heſperiz) buried him; 

and his ſiſters, ( Phaetontiddes, v. -:dis,, 'Heliddes, the daughters 
of the Sun, vel Clhymeneides, the daughters of Clymenè, Ovid. ad 

Liv. 111.) lamented his death, till they were turned into alder 
or poplar trees, Ovid. Met. ii. 1.—366.; Virg. Ecl. vi. 62. 
hence theſe trees are ſaid to have firſt grown on the banks of 
the Po, Lucan. ii. 410. They were ſuppoſed to diſtil amber, 
Ovid. Amor. iii. 12. 38.+ His friend Cycrus, king of the 
Ligiires, from exceſs of grief, was changed into a ſwan; 1 377; 
Virg. En. x. 189. Phaethon (i. e. /ucens) is put for the ſun, 

1b. v. 105, Cicero calls the planet Jupiter by that name, Na. 

D. ii. 20. By the conflagration of Phaethon the Ethiopians are 

ſuppoſed to have contracted their black colour, and the deſarts 
of Lybia to have been formed, Ovid. Met. ii. 235, © 

The ſtory of Fetes will be related afterwards. | 
PASIPHAE, the wife of Minos, king of Crete, hence called 

Gnoſſts, -idis, from Gnaſſus, the capital city of that iſland, 

Ovid. Rem. Am. 745. having for ſeveral years negleCted to 
erform ſacred rites to Venus, was by that goddeſs inſpired 
with an unnatural paſſion for a bull, which ſhe gratified by 
the aſſiſtance of Dædalus , and from this infamous com- 


For is ſometimes ſaid to have had two houſes ; one in the eaſt, and the other 
in the weſt; hence Solis utrague domus, both ea and weſt, Ovid. ep. ix. 16. 31mequ 
pccidua que domus, Stat. T heb. i. 200. Silv. i. 4. 73. The inhabitants of Spain wee 
| Foppole' to hear the hiſſing of the Sun's letting chariot in the cccan; Juvena. 
" Fiv. 280.; Stat. Silv. ii. 7. 27. and Gades is called his couch, 1b. ili. 1. 185. ſe al 
IJbeb. iii. 407. ſee Strab. ii. 13838. | : 
+ Hence capaces Heligdum cruſtæ, large cups of amber, Juvenal. iv. 37+ P dann 
js called by Ovid Aux 104, ib. 2 
1 Ruiei vaccam ligneam fecit, er were vaccæ cerium induxit, in qua ilia cum tou 
. Foxcubuir, Hyg is. . 5 
5 4 . merce 


Children of Sol. ” .: E 7. 


merce-produced a monſter, ¶ Veneris monimente nefande, ] called 
the Minotaur, having the head of a bull and the body of a man, 
. Hygin, 40. ¶ ſemibovemque virum, ſemivirumque bovem, Ovid. Art. 
Am. ii. 24.3 Triſt. iv. 7. 18.). The misfortune of Paſiphae is 
by Diodorus aſcribed to a different cauſe, iv. 77. The mino- 
taur was ſhut up in the labyrinth which Dædalus made, and 
fed on human fleſh, Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 14. This fable is 
| ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe from an intrigue which Paſiphae 

had with one Taurus, the ſecretary of Minos, with whom ſhe 
uſed to meet at the houſe of Davdalus, and brought forth twins, 
the one of whom was like to Minos and the other to Taurus, 
L. Paſiphae had ſeveral children by Minos; namely, Deucalion, 
Androgeas, Ariadne, and Phedra, of whom mention will be 
made hereafter. | | 2 

Venus is repreſented as hoſtile to all the deſcendants of Sol, 
on account of his having expoſed her intrigue with Mars, 14. 
& Ovid. Met. iv. 190.; Ep. iv. 54.z Senec. Hippolyt. 124. hence 
Phzdra, the daughter of Paſiphae, imputes her paſſion for Hip- 
polytus to the fate of her family, Ovid. ep. iv. 53. | 


- 


_ CIRCE was the moſt famous ſorcereſs that ever lived. . She 
was married to a Sarmatian prince, whom ſhe killed by her 
drugs, (pxpuaxcy,) that ſhe alone might enjoy the ſovereignty. 
But being expelled for her cruelty, ſhe fled into Italy, and ſet- 
tled at Circeji, Circæum, v. Circeium, Diodor. iv. 45. ſee p. 
147. Here ſhe fell in love with the ſea-god Glaucus; but 
perceiving him to be more attached to Scylla, a ſea-nymph, 
the daughter of Phorcus and the nymph Cretis, Serv. in An. 
mi. 420, Circe, by infuſing the juice of poiſonous herbs into 
the water in which Scylla uſed to bathe, and by repeating cer- 
tain charms, turned her into a ſea-monſter, Ovid. Met. xiv. .. 
7. which reſided under a rock on the coaſt of Italy called 
after her, /ee p. 174. where ſhe is ſaid, out of hatred to Circe, 
to have deſtroyed the companions of Ulyſſes, Virg. Ecl. vi. 
76.3 Ovid. Met. xiv. 70.; Hygin. 199. Virgil confounds this 
Seylla with another of the ſame name, the daughter of Niſus, 
Niuets, -idis, king of Megära, Ecl. vi. 74-3 ſo Propertius, iv. 
4+ 39. and Ovid. Faß. iv. F o0.; Amor. iii. 12. 21. Remed. 
Amer. 137. who, falling in love with Minos, while he beſieged 
her father's capital, cut off from her father's head while he was 
aſleep, a hair, on which his fate depended. Thus Niſus was 
vanquiſhed by Minos. Scylla met with the juſt puniſhment of 
her treachery, Being treated with contempt by Minos, ſhe 
threw herſelf into the ſea and was changed into a fiſh, Hygin. 
OO EG 198; 


* 
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198.3 Propert. iii. 19. 21. Ovid. Trif. ii. 393. Pauſanias re, 
lates, that Minos ordered her to be thrown into the ſea, and 
that her body was caſt on ſhore upon a promontory of Argglis, 
called from her Scyllæum, near Troezent, ii. 34.——Circe was 
in like manner deſpiſed Dy Glaucus, xiv. 68. She afterwards 
became enamoured of PICUS, the ſon of Saturn and king of 
Latium, who, from fidelity to his wife Venilia, (called Caxexs, 
from her {kill in mufic,) was changed by Circe into a wood- 
prong (p1cus,) Ovid. Met. xiv. 320.—396.  Circe is called by 
Virgil the wife (conjux) of Picus, inſtead of his lover, becauſe 
ſhe wiſhed to be ſo, An. vii. 189. She is called RA, from 
Fa, a city of Colchis, Ovid. Met. iv. 205.3 Virg. An. iii. 386, 
Circe, after her death, is ſaid to have been called Maxica, 
Lafant. i. 21. and alfo during her life, Serv. in Virg. 1. xii. 
164. ſo that ſhe was the mother of Latinus, Ib. vii. 47. as He- 
ſiod ſays, by Ulyſſes, Theog. 1013. whence Sol is called his 
_ grandfather, Virg. En. x1. 164. But the lineage of this king 
is involved in uncertainty. The intercourſe of Circe with 
Ulyſſes will be ſpoken of hereafter. Diodorus makes Circe 
the daughter of Æetes, and ſiſter of Medea, whom ſhe is ſaid 
to have taught the power of drugs, iv. 46. 


AURORA, the goddeſs of the morning, was the ſiſter of 
Sol. Some make her the daughter of Pallas, one of the giants, 
_ whence ſhe was called PALLANTIAS, v. - Tis, Ovid. Met. xv. 
191. Sexto Pallantides ortu, on the fixth day, 1b. 700. Pallaniide 
eddem, on the ſame day, Id. Faft. vi. 567. —— Aurora mar- 


ried Aſtræus, one of the Titans, and brought forth by the 
winds and ftars, Hefod. Theog. 378.3 Apollodor. i. 2. 4. whence 
the winds are called Afræi fratres, Ovid. Met. xiv. 545. She 
fell in love with ORION, (a giant of immenſe fize, Virg. An. 
x. 763.; Diodor. iv. 85.) whom fhe carried to Delos, where be 
was killed by the arrows of Diana for offering violence to Opis, 
one of her nymphs, Apollodor. i. 4. 4. or, as Horace ſays, to 
Diana herſelf, od. iii. 4. 71.3 ſo Hygin. 195. Orion (quaſ; Ul- 
' ON, quod ex urina Jovis, Neptuni, et Mercurii genitus erat, Ovid. 
ib.) is ſaid by Ovid to have been the companion of Diana, Taf. 
v. 537. and killed by the bite of a ſcorpion ſet on him in- 
miſſa ) by Tellus, to puniſh him for his pride, B. to which Lu: 
ean alludes, ix. 836. He is repreſented by Horace in the in- 
fernal regions, as {till pleaſed with hunting, in which he de- 
lighted while alive, ad. 1. 13.39. Orion, after his death, was 
ranked among the conſtellations, Ovid. ib. with his girdle and 
ſword, hence called ExsiPER; 1b. iv. 388. and e ow 

1 e ecauſè 
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becauſe that conſtellation contains ſeveral bright ſtars, Virg. 
An. ili. $17.3 Ovid. Met. xiii. 294. | | 
As the riſing and ſetting of Orion was commonly attended 
with great rains and ſtorms, he is alſo called by Virgil aquoſus, 
An. iv. 52+ nimboſus. Ib. i. 535. ſevus, vii. 719-3 by Horace, 
infzllus nautis, epod. xv. 7.; friſtit, Ib. x. 10, and is ſaid to be 
accompanied by Netus, the ſouth wind, ad. i. 28. 21. 
Aurora next fell in love with Cephdlus, the huſband of Pro- 
cris, by whom A pollodorus ſays ſhe bore a ſon, called Tithonus, 
i. 9. 4. itt. 14. 3. according to Heſiod, Phaethon, Theog. 987. + 
But the chief favourite of Aurora was IITHONUs8, the ſon 
of Laomèdon, king of Troy, Ovid. 75 xvi. 199. whom ſhe car- 
ried into Æthiopia, and had by him Hemathion and MEMNON, 
B. iii. 12. 4. afterwards king of the Æthiopians, Hejiod. 984.3 
Diedor« ii. 22, iv. 75. hence Aurora is called MRMNGNIS Ma- 
TER, Ovid. Pont. i. 4. 57. and 'TITHONIA, Stat. Silv. iv. 6. 17, 
or TiTHoN1s, 4b. v. 1. 34. Aurora was ſo fond of Tithonus, 
that ſhe procured for him, from Jupiter, immortality ; but as 
ſhe forgot to aſk at the ſame time perpetual youth, he became 
ſo weak that he prayed for death, and was converted into a graſs- 
hopper, {cicada, ) Serv. in Virg. An. iv. 585. ix. 460. G. 
i. 448.; Horat, od. ii. 16. 30.3 but he is ſaid to have died a 
natural death, { occrdjt, etſi antea remotus in auras, i. e. curru 
Auroræ in celum abreptus, et maritus ejus fattus, ) od. i. 28. 8. 
AURORA or Eos, is repreſented in a chariot drawn by roſe 
or ſaffron coloured horſes, { in roſers, bigis, Virg. An. vii. 26. in 
reſets quadrigis, Ib. vi. 535+) ( croceis equis, Ovid. ad Liv. 282.) 
with roſy fingers, (pododaxrunc; Hos, Homer. Il. i. 477.) openin 
the gates of the eaſt and chacing the ſtars from the ſky, Quid, 
Met. ii. 112.3 Virg. An. iii. $21. pouring dew upon the earth, 
| (ic. Div. i. 8. hence called roſcida, Ovid. ad Liv- 282. and 
making the roſes grow, Id. Met. ii. 113. ( Aurora dicitur ants 
filis ortum, ab eo, quod ab igne Solis tum aureo aer aureſcit, Varr. 
de Lat, Ling.) She is ſuppoſed always to riſe from the couch 
of Tithonus, Virg. G. i. 447-3 An, iv. 585. ix. 460. in Lydia, 
dat. NB 3204 % oo A 8 | 


VI. DIANA was the goddeſs of the woods and of hunting, 
and the protectreſs of virgins; called Diana on earth, Luna in 
heaven, and Hecate or Preſerpina in hell; hence tergemina Hee 
cate, diva iriformis, tria Virginis ora Diane, i. e. Diana habens 
„la ora, Virg. Eu. iv. $11. TRIPLEX DIANA, Ovid. ep. xii. 79. 
She was called Trivia, from her ſtatues being placed where 
three ways metz and InTEGRa, from her inviolable virginity, 
Herat. od, ili. 4. 794; allo DICTYNNA, Tibull. i. 4. 25. 745 

| The 
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| Have fallen in love with a beautiful youth called ENDYMION, 


termed LAruius, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 83. LATMIA $ax4, Id. 


_ whence Diana is called THoANTEHA, Sil. iv. 771.; and her rites, 


' ſhe was chiefly worſhipped, DELIA, CYNTHIA, nemoralis Akt 


> 70 6s Ga think, from her being the inventreſs of nets, (FixTve, ) or, according b 
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Theb. ix. 632.* She is repreſented as a tall beautiful virgin 
having ſomething maſculine in her appearance, dreſſed 5 
buſkins, with a quiver on her ſhoulder, her clothes girt, //zc. 
eincta, ) Ovid. Met. iii. 156. chaſing deer or other animals; hence 
ſhe is called VENATRIX PUELLA, Juvenal. xiii. 80. attended by a 
number of virgins like herſelf., She is ſometimes repreſented 
differently, Paiſan. viii. 37. | 

LUNA (called alſo PyzBr, Ovid. Met. i. 11.) is commonly 
confidered as a different deity from Diana. Luna is ſaid to 


while he was ſleeping on Latmos, a mountain in Caria, hence 


ep. xviii. 62. (a qua, ic. Luna, conſopitus putatur, ut eum dir. 
mientem ofcularetur, ) Cic. Tuſc. i. 38.3 Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 83. 
becauſe, as Pliny ſays, he firſt explained the. phaſes of the 
moon, ii. 9. Propertius aſcribes this amour alſo to Diana, ii. 
15. 15. Pauſanias makes Endymion to have been king of Elis, 
by whom Luna is ſaid to have had fifty daughters, v. 1. Ju- 
piter permited him, at his own requeſt, to ſleep in perpetual 
ea Apollodor. i. 7. 5. Juvenal puts Endymion for any 
beautiful young man, x. 318. Ve, | 

Diana had a ſplendid temple at Epheſus, Herodot. I. 26.; 
Pauſan. iv. 31.; Liv. i. 45.3 Plin. 36. 14. / 21. and in the 
Cherfoneſus Taurica, where human victims, chiefly ſtrangers 
wrecked on the coaſt, were offered up on her altar, Juvenal. 
xv. 116.; Ovid. Trift. iv. 4. 63. hence called placabilis ura 
Dianz. Virg. n. vii. 764. Theſe horrid rites were inſti- 
tuted by Troas, king of the Tauri, Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 59. 


Theantee Taurica . ſacra Dee, Ovid. Ib. 386. Diana had 
a temple at Aricia near Rome, where a fugitive ſlave was made 
prieſt, after having ſlain his predeceſſor in ſingle combat, Siral. 
v. 239.3 Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 137.3 Ovid. Art. Amor. i. 259, 
Theſe pricſts were called REces, Stat. Silv. iii. 1. 55. 
Diana was called by different names from the places where 


CIA, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 59. Taurica, &c. 
VI. MERCURIUS, Mercury, was the ſon of Jupiter and 


Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and Pleidne, the daughter of 
Oceänus, Apollodor. iii. 10. 1. & 2. hence called Atlantis Pli. 


— Si. WOLE 3 by 


others, from-her ſhewing objects by her light in the night time; (from dum). 
Tbis name was alſo given to Britomartis, a virgin beloved by Minos; for a reaſon 


onefqut 


mentioned, Diodor « Ve 78. Amonin, Liber al. Mets 40. 
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buiſhue nepor, Ovid. Met. ii. 743.; ſo Horace, ad. i. 10. 1. and 
ATLANTIADES, -de, Ovid. ib. 627. from Atlas, his grandfather 
by the mother's ſide, ſ maternus avus, ) Virg. Æn. iv. 255. 
Maia was one of the ſeven ſiſters who were converted into 
ſo many ſtars, Diodor. iii. Go. called the ſeven lars, PL RIADRSs 
vel PLIADES, Ovid. Faft. iv. 169. or VERCILIx, from their 
riſing in the ſpring, Serv. in Virg. G. i. 138. alſo ArLANTIA- 
DES, um, Sil. xvi. 136. or ATLANTIDEs, the daughters of 
Atlas, Virg. G. i. 221. where Maia is named as one of them, 
225, and hence called by Ovid PLEIAs, Met. i. 670. 
Maia brought forth Mercury on the top of Cy//zne, a moun- 
tain in Arcadia, Virg. Zn. viii. 139. whence he is called 
CyLLENIUS, 4b. iv. 252. Cyllenia proles, 258. and the planet 
Mercury, ignis CYLLENIUS, Virg. G. i. 337. Summi Jovis aliger 
Arcas Nuntius, Stat. Silv. iii. 3. 80. alſo TEC ExRVUs, from Tegea, 
a city near it, Stat. Silu. i. 5. 4. or TEGEATICUs, B. v. i. 102. 


but this epithet is alſo applied to Pan, Virg. G. 1. 18.; Propert. 


ji. 3. 30. Cicero mentions five Mercuries, Nat. D. iii. 22. 

Mercury was the meſſenger of Jupiter and of the other gods, 
hence called interpres Divitm, Virg. n. iv. 356. and hence 
his Greek name *Eppuis, Interpres, Diodor. v. 75. the god of 
eloquence, the patron of merchants and of gain, Plaut. Pref. 
Amphitr,; the inventor of the lyre ; the protector of poets or 
men of genius, (vir: MERCURIaLESs, Horat. od. ii. 17. 29,)3 
of muſicians, wreſtlers, &c. Diodor. v. 75.; the conductor of 
departed ghoſts to their proper manſions, Hora. od. i. 10. 17. 
alſo the god of ingenuity and of theft, B. 13. &c.; ſee Ho- 
mer's hymn to Mercury. oe : 

Mercury is ſaid to have taught the Egyptians laws and let- 
ters. He was called by them THOTH, which name they 
gave to the firſt month of the year, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 22. 

Mercury was repreſented with a pet2/us or winged cap; a- 
laria, or winged ſandals for his feet; and a caduceus or wand, 
{virga,) having two ſerpents twiſted round it. (See p. 369.) 
It is called Vir ga AUREA, Horat. od. i. 10. 18. or HORRIDA, B. 
24. 16. according as the offices it performed were agreeable or 
not; hence Mercury is called CApucirRR, Ovid. Met. ii. 709.;. 
ſometimes alſo as the god of merchants, with the purſe, Serv. 
in Virg. An. viii. 138.3 Stat. Theb. i. 303. ; Ovid. Met. i. 
671. Mercury had alſo a ſhort ſword bent like a ſcythe, ( gla- 
dis falcatus, vel lunatum ferrum, called HARPE, a falchion 
or eimeter, Lucan. ix. 662. & 678, CxLLENIs, -7dis, from 
mount Cyllene, where he was born, 1b. & Ovid. Met. v. 176. 

Images of Mercury (HRM trunci, ſliapeleſs poſts with a 
marble head of Mercury on them, Juvenal. viii. 53.) uſed ”» 
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be erected where ſeyeral roads met, {in compitis, } to point ou: 


the way; on ſepulchres, in the porches of temples and houſes, 


&c. Macrob. Sat. i. 19.3 Nep. Alcibiad. 3. 


PAN, the god of ſhepherds, was the ſon of Mercury ang 
the nymph Dry%pe, Homer Hymn. ; Cicero calls her Penelö. 
pe, Nat. D. iii. 22. or of Jupiter and 'Thymbris, Apollodor. i. 
4- 1. He is ſaid to have taught Apollo the art of phophecy, 
4. He was chiefly worſhipped in Arcadia, whence he is call- 
ed ARCADIUsS, v. -DEUS, Propert. i. 18. 20. Lycius, from a 
mountain of that name, Virg. Zn. viii. 344. and Trcezrs, 
i. G. i. 18. His ſacred rites were brought into Italy by 


| Evander. By the Latins he was called INU US, Liv. i, 5,— 


He was repreſented with two ſmall horns on his head, his face 
ruddy, his thighs and legs rough with hair, Szaz. Silv. ii. 3. 
11. having the tail and feet of a goat; hence. he is called $:- 
MICAPER, Ovid. Met. xiv. 515. He firſt invented the pipe, 
(FisTbLA,) Virg. Ecl. ii. 32. according to Ovid, from the 
found of the reeds into which SYRINX, a nymph whom he 
loved, was. transformed, Met. i. 705, and was remarkably 
ſkilful in playing on it, Virg. Hel. ii. 32. iv. 58. 

Pan engaged the affections of Luna, under the form of a 
white ram, (munere niveo lane, as Virgil expreſſes it, G. iii. 


392.) Mac rob. Sat. v. 22. But Servius fays this fable took its 
riſe by miſtake from that of Endymion. 


Similar in form to Pan were the Sa rVRI, Satyrs, rural demi- 
gods of uncertain origin, having the horns, ears, and feet of 
goats, the reſt human; remarkable for their nimbleneſs, cunning, 
loquacity, playfulneſs, and amorous diſpoſitions, Virg. Ec. v. 


73. 3 Horat. od. ii. 19. 3.3 Art. Poet. 225. & 233.3 Ovid. Taf. 


1 397. Pauſanias, on the faith of a certain navigator, men- 
tions men with tails reſembling Satyrs, i. 23. Theſe Ptolemy 
places in India, vii. 2. . 5 

Faunvs, the ſon of Picus, and SYLvanus, two other rural 


' deities, were of the ſame deſcription with the Satyrs, Serv. in 


Firg. Au. vii. 47. & 81. viii. 600. G. i. 17. & 20.; Horat. 
ed. 1. 17. 2. iii. 18. 1. hence the Nymphs, Fauns, Satyrs, Pa- 
net, and Sylvani, are commonly joined, Ovid. Met. i. 192.; 
Virg. G. i. 10.; Lucan. iii. 403. Plin. xii. 1. thus, Semides 
Dryades, Faunique bicornes, Ovid. ep. iv. 49. Satyri, montana- 
gue mmina Panes, Nymphegue, Ib. 171. called SEMIDEUM PE- 
cus, Stat. T heb. vi. 112. Silvanus, as being a ruſtic deity, 


a The figure of Pan is minugely deſcribed by Silius Italicus, xiii. 246343: 2" 
Hortly by Herodotus, ii. 46. | 5 


/ 


13 


is called Honk mus; Herat. od. ili. 29. 22. and Hrxsvrus, 


Iartial. x. 92. 6. Faunus was a prophetic god, {fatidicus, J 


Cic. Nat. D. iii. 6. and had an oracle in the grove of Albunea 
near Tibur, Virg. An. vii. 8 .; ſee p. 145. Servius ſays Fau- 


nus was the firſt who built a temple in Italy, (hence called Fa- 


xUM,) Virg. G. i. 10. and LaCtantivs, that he was the infti- 
tutor of ſacred rites in that country, i. 22. 9. He is repreſent- 
ed as the guardian of learned men, Horat. od. ii. 17. 27. 
Pan was ſuppoſed to be the author of ſudden frights or cauſe- 
leſs alarms, from him called rANMcH TERROREs, Dionyſ. v. 16. 


| The Fauni were believed to occaſion what is called the night 


mare, { ludibria noctis vel ephialten immittere, ) Plin. xxv. 4.—— 
They were alſo thought to utter prophetic expreſſions, Cic. Di- 


ein. i. 45. & 50.3 Brut. 18. Nat. P. ii. 2. 


Connected with theſe rural deities were, PALES, the god- 
deſs of ſhepherds, Virg. G. iii. 1. & 294: (whoſe feſtival, PaLr- 
Ula, was celebrated on the 21ſt April, the day on which Rome 
was founded, Ovid. Faft, iv. 721.) and CHLoris or FLoka, the 
goddeſs of flowers, and the wife of Zephyrus, Ovid. Faſt. v. 

The rural gods, the Fauns, and Satyrs; the river-gods, the 
Nympths or female deities preſiding over particular parts of the 
earth; the Lares, or domeſtic gods; the Genii, or divinities 
which took care of each individual, were all called SEMIDEI, 
Demi-gods, Ovid. in Tbide. 80; or in allufion to the diſtinction 
of ranks among the Romans, p/cbs /uperiim, Ib. vel DII MI- 
NORUM  GENTLUM, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſupreme gods, 
called D11 NOBILES, DI MAJORUM GENTIUM, potentes 'Celicole, 


* 


VIII. BACCHUS, the god of wine, was the ſon of Jupiter 
by SEMELE, or Thysne, the daughter of Cadmus, hence he is 
called 'THEBANZ SEMELES PUER, Horat. od. i. 19. 2. Thyoneus 
Semelzius, Ib. 17. 23. Proler SEMELEIA, Ovid. Met. v. 329. 
Proler SEMELES,. Tibull. iii. 4. 45. and Deus OGrG1us, Ovid. 
Epiſt. x. 48. Ade Ip IR; 

Semele, at the inſtigation of Juno, who accoſted her under 
the form of her nurſe Berve, requeſted of Jupiter, that he 
would come to her in all his majeſty, as he uſed to do to Juno; | 
which Jupiter, having ſworn by the river Styx that he would 
grant whatever ſhe ſhould aſk, could not refuſe, although he 
foreſaw che conſequences. Accordingly he came to her in a 
cloud, attended with lightnings and thunderbolts. Thus Se- 
mkle was burnt up, ¶ precibus pert ambitiga ſuis, Ovid. Iriſt. 

iv. 
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iv. 3. 68. and the revenge of Juno was gratiſied. The infatt, 
not yet come to maturity, ¶ impenfectus, } was taken out of the 
womb of Semele, and ſewed up in the thigh of Jupiter til 
the due time was completed “, Ovid. Met. iii. 260.—312,, 
„Diodor. iii. 64. iv. 2.3 Propert. ii. 30. 29.3 Hygin. 179. ; Stat, 
e inn VVV 

Bacchus diſcovered the uſe of wine, and the art of produ- 


cing drink from barley; whence he came to be worſhipped 25 


the god of wine, Diodor. iv. 2. He is ſaid firſt to have yoked 
oxen, whence he was repreſented with horns, IB. 4. igſguit 
CORNU, Ovid, Art. iii. 348. or becauſe after drinking a little 
even a poor man becomes bold, tunc pauper CORNUA spur, 
c | „„ 

There were ſeveral different perſons of the name of Bacchus, 


the actions of all of whom have been aſcribed to one, Cic. Nat. 
D. iti. 23.; Diodor. ib. & iii. 63. &c. e 


1 


Hence Bacchus was called Ignigena, Satus iterum, et bimdter, Ib. iv. 12. alfo 
DITHYRAMBUS, (d. die Supag apBainuy, bis vitae portas tranſient, ) whence ſong: 
in pralſe of Bacchus were called DIiTHYR AmB1, or any poems compoſed in a boli 
fublime ſtyle, Horat. od. iv. 2.; Cic. Orat. iii. 48. ( poẽmq ditbyramb jcum, Cic. de Opt. 
Gen. Orat. i. which ſome derive from dia, per, and IpiapeBogy triumpbus, i. e. 4 
Atriumphal -ſong-) 18 5 | 

Bacchus was named by the Greeks Dronysus, v. ius, by the Latins LIBER 
PATER, and by the Egypuians, Os ix 1s, Diodor. iv. 1. He was alſo called by va- 
rous other names, Ovid. Met. iv. 11. Kc. ; Cic. Flacc. 25.3 Macrob. i. 18.; Diadir. 
Iv. 5. as, LY ZEUS, (a xo, folvo,) LENA US, (a Amer, torcf/ar, a wine preſs,) 
Bromivs, {a Gp, fremo,) Lucan. v. 73. THYONEUS, (a Thyene matre ein, 
NycTEL1us, (a nocturnis feſtis;) Taccuvs, (aro Tu; laxnc, a clamore z ) ELELEus, 
ab tb, voce Baccharum, hence called ELxLETDEs, Ovid. ep. iv. 47. ;) Evan 
vel Evius, (ab iua, Evoe vel Eva, voce qua bacebantes item utebantur, Horat. od. ii. 


19. 5; Juvenal. vii. 62 3) BAss KAR Eus, (quaſi garraęeuę 5 titubans vel blæſus, 


Ib. i. 18. 11. whence Baſsaris, - idis, a prieftels of Bacchus, i. 101. (or from a 
kind of garment which the Thracians wore, called BassAr1s, Scboliaſt. & Heſych.) 
——-NYsEzUus, or Nis&us PATER, Stat. Theb, iv. 383. from Ny/a, a mountain 
where Bacchus was educated by the nymphs, (nympbæ Nysides, ) Ovid. Met. ii. 
314. which Diodorus places between, Phenicia and the Nile, iv. 2.; ſo i. 15. iii. 64 
- whence ſome derive the name Dionyſus, (due Aloe was Nuon;, @ Jove patre et Nyſa,) 
Diodor. iv. 2. vel @ geg e, Jovis mens, Macrob. Sat. i. 18, —— Others ſuppole 


Nyſa to have bcen one of the ridges of Parnaſſus, ( Vyttia jugo, Lucan. vili. 801.) 


- whence that mountain, with both its ridges, ¶ gemino colle vel utroque jugo, nempe, ut 
putatur, Cirrba et Nyſa, ) is ſaid to be ſacred to Apollo and Bacchus, Id. 5. 73. 
and theſe two gods are called Domini Cirrbæ Nyſeque, Juvenal. vii. 64 But Lo- 
oy diſtinguiſhes Cirrha and Parnaſſus, iii. 172. as does Cirrha and Nyſa, 
3. 64. 2 

Moſt authors place Nyſa or Nyſſa in India, and make it a city built by Bac- 
chus in that country, at the foot of a mountain called Mzxos, (quot dec, fe 
mur,) which is ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the fable of his being ſtitched vp 
in ſupiter's thigh, Strabe xv. 687. ; Plin. vi. 21.3 Curt. viii. 10. 12+ Herooo- 
tus mentions a city of this name ſacred to Bacchus in Ethiopia, iti. 97. Vie! 
ſpeaks of Nyſa at a mountain, An. vi. 805.; ſo Martial, iv. 44+ 3. and the other 
Poets. : | 


Bacchus 


Children of Jabiter. 383 


Bacchus is ſaid to have conquered India; and to have em- 
loyed three years in that expedition; whence a feſtival was 
celebrated in honour of him at the end of every third year, B. 
iv, 3. called SACRA TRIETERICA, Ovid. Met. vi. 587. or Oni 
(aro n dpyns, a furore, ) TRIETERICA, Serv. in Virg. En. iv. 
302, chiefly by women called Baconz, Thyddes, MAændder, 
Mimallines, v. önides, Elelides, who ran up and down the 
mountains in a frantic manner, as deſcribed by Statius, Theb. 
v. 92. &e. covered with a doe's ſkin, (NEBR18, -id:s, } having 
each in their hands a ſpear, bound at the point with ivy-leaves, 
(thyrſus, ) Diodor. iii. 64.; Macrob. Sat. i. 18.; Plin. xvi. 34. 
. 62.3 Virg. Ecl. v. 31. whence ſome derive the name of orgies, 
(amo rd ogewyz a montibus ; ] or becauſe all, except thoſe ini- 
tated, were excluded from them, {ab agyw, arceo; Orgia, que 
fruſtra cupiunt audire PROFANI,) Gatulh Ixii. 259. 
The chief attendant of Bacchus was SIL ENus, his nurſe and 
preceptor, Horat. art. p. 239. commonly repreſented as a Jolly 
old man, riding on an aſs, crowned with flowers, and almo 
always intoxicated, Virg. Ecl. vi. 14.3 Ovid. Met. iv. 26. fol- 
lowed by ſatyrs and bacchanals*, 16. 25. 1 . 
To the ſplendid return of Bacchus from India is aſcribed the 
origin of triumphs, Diodor. iv. 5. whence he was named THRI- 
AMBOS, i. e. Zriumphus, Ib. On this occaſion alfo he is ſaid 
to have erected theatres, and to have inſtituted muſical enter- 
tainments, B. & iii. 64. 


— 


* Some peaſants having taken Silenus while overpowered with wine, brought him 
to MIDAS, king of Phrygia, who entertained him hoſpitably, and reſtored him to 
Bacchus. The god, in return, promiſed to grant Midas any thing he ſhould deſire. 
Mijas aſked that whatever he touched might be turned into gold. But he ſoon re- 
pented of his choice, when he perceived even his meat and drink converted into gold ; 
and begzed that Bacchus would withdraw the gift. Bacchus aſſented, and bid him 
bathe in the river Padtõlus. Midas did ſo, and the golden virtue went from him 
into the river; whence its ſand was turned into gold, Ovid. Met. xi. 90.— 145.3 
Hygin, 191. | | | 

Cicero repreſents Silenus as teaching Midas certain maxims in return for his dif. 
miſſion; in particular, That the beſt thing for man was, not to be born; and the next, 
to die as ſoon as poſſible, Tuſc. gueſt. 1. 48. ZElian relates from Theopompus, that 
Silenus, in a conference with Midas, among other things informed him of another 
continent, or new world, beyond that then known, (ifw Tre Te xcopey) of immenſe 
extent, iii. 18. which ſome moderns ſyppoſe to have been America. See Perizonizs 
on this paſſage. | J 

Virgil introduces Silenus, as bound by two boys, with the aſſiſtance of the nymph 
gle ( Naiadum pulcherrima ) ; and finging to them verſes, in which he deſcribes the 
origin of all things, according to the doctrine of Epicũrus, and ſubjoins various fables, 
cel. vl. 14.—ad fin, Pauſanias ſays, that the old ſatyrs were called 811 K NI, i. 23. 
Lilenus, both in his form and ſagacity, reſembled a ſatyr. 


Beſides 


Fabulous Hiflory of crete. 


Beſides the deſcendants of Jupiter already mentioned, there 
were a great many others, called HEROES, heroes, or men who, 
on account of their ſuperior merit, were thought worthy of 
being ranked among the gods. 


Jupiter having fallen in love with EUROPA, the daughter 
of Agznor, king of Sidon“, to gain her affeCtion, transformed 
himfelf igto a bull of wonderful whiteneſs, and- while Europa 
was gathering flowers in a meadow near the ſea-ſhore, mingled 
with her father's bullocks; whence be is called Agenoreus ju- 
wencus, Stat. Silv. iii. 2. 89. The virgin, attracted by the 
beauty of the bull, and encouraged by his placid aſpeR, ap- 
oached, and ventured to ſtroke him' with her hands. She 
even had the courage, in the playfulneſs of youth, to get on 
his back. The god, at firſt putting only the ſoles of his feet in 
the water, then by little and little going farther, carried his prize 
through the fea to Crete , Ovid. Met. ii. 840 &c. There re- 
ſuming his real form, Jupiter declared his paſſion; and Europa 
became by him the mother of MINOS, SARPEDON, and 
RHADAMANTH US, Hygin. 178. From her that part of 
the world is ſaid to have been called, which ſtill bears her 
name, Horat. od. ili. 27. 76.3 Herodot. iv. 45. — 
Europa is ſaid by Herodotus to have been. carried off by 
Cretan merchants, i. 2. After her amour with Jupiter, ſhe 
married 4/terius, king of Crete, who having no children of his 
own, adopted her ſons by Jupiter; and at his death left the 
crown to Minos, the eldeſt of them, Apollodor. iii. 1. 3. Minos, 
aſſiſted by his brother Rhadamanthus, drew up a body of laws 
for the Cretans, which were much admired for their juſtice, and 
ſerved as a model for the future legiſlators of Greece, Ib. 2.; Di- 
odor. iv. G0. v. 78. & 79. After death they were both thought 
to have been conſtituted Judges of the infernal regions together 
with Aacus, 1. 79. Minos is moſt frequently mentioned 
under that character; and hence called ARBLTER Gor TYNIDS, 
Stat. T heb. iv. 530.3 Cic. Tuſc. 1.5. & 41. Offi. i. 28.3 Virg. 
An. vi. 432. & 566.3 Horat. od. iv. 7. 21. il. 13. 22. Mi- 
nos is ſaid to have been the firſt of the Greeks who eſtabliſh- 


— 


* Whence ſhe is called Srpo6x1s, dis, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 252. or S100N15, 

Id. Met. ii. 84. Feng . f 
+ Ack xo ſent his ſons, Phoenix, Cilix, and Cadmus, in queſt of their (iter, with 
a charge not to return without her. They therefore, after a fruitleſs ſearch, ſettled 
in different places. Cilix gave name ts Cilicia, and Phorix to Phenicia ; whence 
the Carthaginiaos, as having come from Phcoenicia, were called PozN1, Apoll.der . 
Mi. 1.; Hygin. 178. ; Serv. in Virg. An. i. 302. Hence allo Carthage is calted 
. Agerdris wrbs, Ib. 338. & Arces Agenortæ, Sil. i. 14+ xvi}, 201. and Hannibal, 

Aencreus duttor, Ib. 396. 5 | 
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_ Children of Jupiter. 1 385 
ed 2 naval power. He thus reduced under his ſubjection the 
Cyclades, and moſt of the iſlands of the Ægean ſea, Thucydid. 
i. 4. But this Minos, the huſband of Paſiphae, is ſaid by Dio- 
dorus to have been the grandſon of the former Minos, iv. 60. 

SARPEDON having in vain attempted to ſeize the ſceptre 
of Minos, fled to Caria, where he built the city of Miletus, 
Apollador. iii. 1. 2. Sarpedon became king of wy es; Herodot. 
i. 173. whence his ſpear is called LI cIA HAS TA, Ovid. p. i. 19. 
He aſſiſted Priam againſt the Greeks, and was flain by Patro- 
clus, Ovid. Met. xiii. 255: Virg. An. i. 100. x. 471. But 
this Sarpedon is alſo thought to have been a different perſon 
from the former. 7" ; . 

AACUS was the ſon of Jupiter by Ægina, the daughter of 
Asopus, the ſon of Neptune. He became king of an iſland 
in the Saronic gulph; to which he gave the name of gina 
from his mother. It was anciently called Oznoeia, Ovid. Met. 
vi. 43. Zacus is called Asopiddes, from his grandfather, 
l. 484; His ſubjects were called MrRMiDoNEes, (a weunes, 
formice, ants; which are ſaid to have been converted into 
armed men by Jupiter, at the deſire of Aacus, Hygin. 52. 
Ladtant. in Stat. Theb, vii. 310. or rather becauſe the inhabit- 
ants of Ægina reſembled theſe animals in induſtry, Strab. viii. 
3154; Ovid. Met. vii. 954.) which name was afterwards given 
to the ſoldiers of his deſcendant Achilles; Virg. An. ii. 7. and 
to the Greeks in general, 15. 252. 785. xi. 403. Servius ſays, 
they were ſo called from a king Myrmidon, 16. 

Micus had two ſons by the nymph ZEndeis, the daughter of 
the Centaur Chiron, PELEvs, the father of Achilles, and 
TELAMON, the father of Ajax. He had a third called Pfocus, 
Ovid. Met. vii. 477. by one of the Nereids, whoſe ſons gave 
name to Phocis, Pauſan. ii. 29. x. 1. & 30. He was ſlain by 
his brothers, who on that account were obliged to leave Zgina, 
. Telamon became king of Salamis, and Peleus of Theſſaly. 
—— Not only the ſons and grandſons of Zacus, but alfo his 
deſcendants, were called ZEacive, Ovid. Met. xiii. 33.3 Hero- 
Gt. v. 80. Thus Pyrrhus, king of Epire, Cic. Divin. ii. 56. 
Philip or Perſeus of Mac edon, Virg. An. vi. 840.3 Propert. iv. 
12. 30.3 Sil. xv. 291. 4 even his ſoldiers, Ovid. Met. viii. 4. 
——icus, on account of his juſtice, was appointed a judge in 
the infernal regions, Hora. od. ii. 13. 22.3 Ovid. 1b. 187.3 Pro- 
pert. iv. 11. 19.3 Martial. x. 5. with his brothers Minos and 
Nhadamanthus. After his death he was worſhipped with di- 
vine honours, Herodot. v. 89. The Athenians built a temple 
to him, B. and before the battle of Salamis the Greeks partie 
cularly invoked his aſſiſtance, 4b. viii, 64. „ 
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Tue ocher deſcendants of Jupiter will be mentioned hereafter 


Troy, ſee p. 372. whence theſe walls are called Mænia Nep. 
_ Zuma, Propert. iii. 9. 41. and the city, NEPTUN1a TRoJa, Virg. 


Serv. in loc. the attendant, Stat. Silu. iii. 3. 82. and trumpeter 


turning himſelf into any ſhape, Virg. G. iv. 387. &c.; Ovid. 


386 Fabuleus Hiflory of Crete. 


in the hiſtory of the countries where they ſettled, 


The BroTHERS of JUPITER. ON ns 


I. NEPTUNE, (ITooudr,) the god of the fea, diſſatisfied 
with his part of the empire, fee p. 358. conſpired with the 
other gods to dethrone Jupiter; but his attempt was fruſtrated, 
and as a puniſhment, he was condemned to build the walls of 


n. ii. 625. Urbs NerTUNt, Ovid. ep. xiü. 129. PERGANEvs 
LABOR, Sfat, Silu. iii. 1. 116. | 

Neptune married Amphitrite, the daughter of Oceanus, by 
whom he had 'TRITON, Apollodor. i. 4. 4. who became a 
powerful ſea-god, Ovid. Met. xiii. 919.; Virg. An. i. 144. & 


of Neptune, uſing a ſhell inſtead of a trumpet, ib. vi. 191; 
Ovid. Met. i. 333. in his upper parts reſembling a man, and in 
the lower, a fiſh, ib. x. 209 ; Cic. Nat. D. i. 28. hence called 
gemino corpore 'TRITON, Stat. Silv. iii. 2. 35. ſometimes repre- 
ſented as riding in a chariot, Ovid. ep. vii. 50. Other ſea-gods 
were alſo called Tritons, Virg. An. v. 824. | | 

By Phenice Neptune had PROTEUS, who is ſaid by others 
to have been the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys. Proteus obtain- 
ed from Neptune the power of fortelling future events, and of 


Met. viii. 730.; Sil. vii. 420.3 Horat. ep. i. 1. 90. Sat. ii. 3. 
71. ſo that it was next to impoſſible to bind him, 16. hence 
Mutabilior Protes, for a cunning or fickle perſon. Proteus was 
the keeper of Neptune's ſea-calves, {phoce, ) Virg. G. iv. 395. 
which Horace calls the flock of Proteus, od. i. 2. 8. Some 
make Proteus a king of Eygpt, Herodot. ii. 112.3 Hygin. 118. 
Diodorus aſcribes the origin of the fable concerning his verſa- 
tility to the cuſtom of the Egyptian kings having the figures of 
different animals painted on their crowns, i. 62. Some make 
him a king of the iſland Carpathus; whence he is called Cat- 
PATHIUS VATES, Stat. Achill. i. 137. 
 NEREUS alſo was the ſon of Neptune by Canace ; Apo 
lodor. i. 7. 4; but others make him the ſon of Pontus and 
Terra, Ib. i. 2. 6. and repreſent him as the moſt ancient of the 
gods; hence he is called grandævus, Virg. G. iv. 392. 


# 


Nereuz 


* 


Brothers of Jupiter. 387 
Nereus poſſeſſed the ſame gift of prophecy with Proteus, 


Apolloder. ii. 5. 11, He had by his wife Doris fifty daughters, 
called Nereides, ſea-nymphs, whoſe names are recorded, B. i. 
2. 6,— The chief were, T hetis, Doto, Galatea, Calypſo, Panipe 
or Panopea, Melite, &c. B. & Virg. G. iv. 338. An. v. 825. 
Ovid calls them an hundred ſiſters, Faft. vi. 499. Nereus is 
often put for the ſea, Virg. Ecl. vi. 35. Ovid. Met. i. 187. as 


aſcribes a trident to Nereus, as to Neptune, An. ii. 419. 
PHORCUS was another ſon of Neptune by the nymph 


Tuxska, Serv. in Virg. An. v. 240. or of Pontus and Terra, 
Apollodor. i. 2. 6. Phorcus was the father of the Gorgons Me- 
duſa, ZEurydle, and Stheno, Ib. & ii. 4. 3. monſtrous females, 
having ſnakes inſtead of hair, {crinite colubrisr, Ovid. Met. vi. 
119.) teeth as large as thoſe of ſwine, brazen hands and bra- 
zen wings, Apollodor. ii. 4. 3- They turned thoſe who looked 


which they uſed alternately, Ovid. Met. iv. 775.; Serv. in Virg. 
En. vi. 289. They are called Phorcjdes, Ovid. Met. iv. 775. 
or Phorcynides, Ib. v. 230. The inferior ſea-deities are called 
Chorus vel exercitus Phorci, Virg. En. v. 8. 240. & 824.3 Plin. 
xxxvi. 5. = | | | 
Another ſon of Neptune was GLavcus, the favourite of 
Circe, ſee p. 375. whoſe figure and transformation into a ſea- 
god we have, as deſcribed by himſelf, Ovid. Met. xiii. 960.; ſee 
alſo Stat. Silv. iii. 2. 36. a ; 
One of the conſtant attendants of Neptune was PaLmmon, 
the ſon of Athimas and Ino or Leucothea, the nurſe of Bac- 
chus, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 15.3 Ovid. Faſt. vi. 485. hence Ixous 
PaLiMon, Virg. An. v. 823. called by the Romans PoRruu- 
os, the god who preſided over harbours; and his mother, 
| MatoTa, Ovid. Faft. vi. 48 5.— 545. &c. „ 
Neptune had a numerous progeny by different perſons, A- 
folledor, i. 4. 4.; Ib. J. 4. & 9. 8. & 20. &c. Their names 
are recounted, Hygin. 15 7. * 
Neptune is repreſented with a trident in his right hand and 
a dolphin in his left; one of his feet reſting on a part of a ſhip; 
his aſpect majeſtic and ſerene: ſometimes in a chariot drawn 
by ſea-horſes * with a Triton on each fide, Stat. Achill. i. 5 f. 3 


13.1 their forepart they reſembled horſes, and in their hinder part, fiſhes z Stat. 
TOS | : : | 


Horat, od. 1. 15. 5. and alſo the pou of changing his form, 


Neptune is, Lucret. ii. 471.3 Plaut. Rud. ii. 6. 2.3 Catull. 29. 
z. & 62. 2. and Amphitrite, Ovid. Met. i. 13. —Virgil 
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at them into ſtone, 5. They bad but one eye among them, 


Theb, v. 706. He is called Z6zvs,/:rg. An. iii. 74. from 
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=” Fabulous Hiflory of Crete. 
8, 2 town in Eubcea, where he had a temple; Homer. II. y 


20.——A. horſe is ſaid to have ſprung from a rent made in 2 
rock at Athens, by the ſtroke of Neptune's trident, Ovid. Me, 
vi. 75-3 Virg. G. i. 12. whence that animal was ſacred to him; 
or becauſe he firſt taught the heart of taming horſes, Diodor. v. 
59. whence he was named Irmos, equeſter, or Domitor equorum, 
as Mefsapus, his ſon, Virg. Zn. vii. 691. Neptune was called 
by the Romans Consvs, or NeeTUnus EQUeEsSTER, Liv. i. . at 
whoſe feſtival / Conſualia 0 the Sabine virgins were carried off 
by the Roman youth at the command of Romulus, 15. & Strab. 
V. 230. e e | NLO ; | 
. Neptune was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of earthquakes, whence 
he is called EnNogstGzus, i. e. ferram quatiens, vel terre quaſſater, 
Juvenal. x. 183.; fee Herodot. vii. 129.3 Diador. xv. 49. and is 
repreſented as overturning the foundations of Troy, Virg. An. 
A . | 


II. PLUTO, the god of every thing below the furface of the 
earth *; was called alſo DIS , Virg. An. vi. 127. xii. 199. 
ORCUS f, Liv. ix. 40.3 Cic. Verr. iv. 50.3 Horat. od. ii. 18. 
34. (Which word is ſometimes alſo put for the infernal regions, 
Virg. En. ii. 298.) and JuprrER STYGIUs, B. iv. 638. as Pro- 


ſerpine, the wife of Pluto, (domina Ditis, Ib. vi. 397.) is called 


Joxo InFERNA, 1b. vi. 138. 8 | e 
Pluto is ſaid to have obtained dominion of the infernal re- 
gions, from his being the firſt who inſtituted funeral obſequies, 
Diador. v. 69. e | 8 
Pluto is repreſented as ſtern, gloomy, inexorable, and rapa- 
cious, Horat. od. ii. 3. 24. iii. 4. 74. iv. 2. 23. ii. 14. 6. & 18, 
30. Firg. G. i. 277. n. vi. 127. xii. 199.; fo alſo Profer- 


— 


pine, Hcrat. od. i. 28. 20. ii. 13. 21. 


Proſerpine is ſometimes confounded with Hecdte, the daugh- 


ter of Aſteria and Perſet, whoſe power Heſiod extols, They. 


Called Tertia regna, for regnum, Sil. viii. 116. & xiii. 437. heaven and the ſea being 
the other two regna. | 1 ve 

+ Pluto is called Drs, diris, contracted for dives, rich, as among the Greeks HA 
or IN\u7o%, dives, (quia. recidant amnia in terras, et oriantur a terris, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 26. 
aliter autem; Drs, guia minime dives ; QuinCtilian. i. 6. 34.). But Plutus, the god 
of riches, was conſidered as different from Pluto; See the comedy of Ariſtophanes, 
called Plutus.— Hyginus mentions a Plutus, the fon of Ceres and Iaſion, Aftron. ii. 4 
The Greeks called both the infernal regions and the king of them, Ados, Hades. The 
name Pluto is ſuppoſed to have been of later origin. ; 

1 Thoſe who protracted life longer than they ought, were ſaid Orcum morari, to te. 
tard or keep Pluto waiting for them, as it were; Morat. od. iii. 27. 50.— Cum Orco ra. 
tienem habere vel ponere, to expoſe one's ſelf to the danger of death, as huſbandmen do 
who cultivate a peſtilential ſoil, although fruitful, Varr. de re Ruſt. i. 4. 3; Columell. 


4 2. f N a f - ov ; 
7 Alſo Tartareas Jupiter, Sil. ii. 67. 2.3 Niger Jupiter, Sil. vill, 216. ; profurduy 


1 
„ 411. 


Brothers of Jupiter. 289 


411. and Virgil, En. vi. 247. Sbe is ſaid by ſome to have been 
the mother of Medea, and to have firſt diſcovered the proper- 
ties of poiſonous herbs, which ſhe taught her daughter, Diodbr. 
iv. 45- F | | 
Xibrieus repreſents Pluto as fitting on a throne of ſulphur, 
holding a ſceptre in his right hand, and binding a foul with his 
leſt. At his feet was the three headed dog CERBERUS, and. 
near him the three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celæno, raven- 
ous birds with the face of virgins. From this; throne of ſul- 
phur iſſued four rivers, called Lethe, Cocjytus, PhlegErhon, and. 
Acheron ; and near them was the lake STYX. which others call 
ariver. On the left hand of Pluto ſat Proſerpine, with a duſky. 
and terrible countenance. Near him were the three Furies, 
Alefto, Trfiphine, and Megera, having their heads covered with 
ſerpents (holding a whip in their right hand, and ſnakes in their 
left, Virg. An. vi. 5 70. ); allo the three Fates or Parce, Clotho, : 
Lachefis, and Atripes, who were ſuppoſed to determine the life, 
of man by ſpinning, Juuenal. xii. 64.*; Clotho held the diſtaff,. 
Lachẽſis ſpan, and Atropos cut the thread, bric. de imag. D. 10. 
But Virgil's deſcription of the infernal regions chiefly merits. 
our attention. Before the veſtibule, or in the firſt entrance, 
he places grief, cares, diſeaſes, old age, fear, famine, want, death, 
labour, fleep, criminal joys, zwar, the furies, and diſcord: inthe middle. 
dreams, neſtling among the leaves of a huge ſhady elm, tree: in 
the gates, Centaurs, Scyllas, Briäreus, the monſter of. Lerna, 
Chimera, Gorgons, Harpies, and the three-bodied Geryon. From 
hence is the way to Acheron, a muddy ſtream, which runs into 
Cocytus. Here Charon, the ferry-man of hell, plies his boat, 
in which he carries departed ghoſts over the Stygian lake. The 
ſhades of ſuch as have not received funeral obſequies are oblig- 
ed to wander one hundred years along the banks before they 
are permitted to paſs, Æn. vi. 273.— 330. The entrance on 
the farther ſide * Styx is guarded by the dog Cerberus, Ib. e 
Horat. od. iti. 11. 17.3 ſee alſo Stat. Theb. iv. 5 20. & c. Here 
are found the ſouls of infants: then thoſe who had been un 
juſtly condemned; and thoſe who, from the preſſure of mis- 
fortunes, had killed themſelves. Not far from thence are the 


But they did not always retain theſe diſtinct offices. Clotho is often ſaid to ſpia, 
Ovid, 1b. 246.; Faſt. vi. 757. So the other two, 1d. ad Liv. 240. Sometimes all 
the three Parcꝶ are repreſented as employed in breaking the threads; thus Lucan, 
ſpeaking of the deſtruction of the civil wars, 7ix operi cuntlæ dexird properante ſorores 

pciunt; laſſant rumpentes ſtaring Parcæ, iii. 18. | 5 


„„ mourn- 
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mournful plain, poſſeſſed by hapleſs lovers; ind beyond theſe, 
the reſidence of brave hs hogs who had fallen in battle, Firg. 
16. 417.— 485, 

Here the way a! into two. The way on n the right leads 
to the palace of Pluto and to Elyſum, or the abode of the 
biefſed ; that on the left to Tartdrus, or the place of puniſh. 
ment for the wicked. Tartärus is incloſed with a treble wall, 
and ſurrounded by a rapid river-of liquid flame, called P}/zzz. 
mon. The veſtibule or entrance is guarded. by the fury 73 oli. 
1, and a dreadful hydra or water-ſerpent with fifty black gap- 
” ' months, B. 540.580. The Sibyl recounts to ness 

puniſhment of the Titans and giants, and others confined 
be this place, from verſe 580. to 628. for it ſeems no pure or 
us perſon was permitted to enter it, v. 563. but the Sibyl 
ſeems to have been there herſelf, v. 565. & 582. K. 
x Virgil mentions but ſlightly the palace of Pluto, v. 630. He 
deſcribes at greater length the joys of Elyſium; from v. 63). 
to 703. Through Elyfium: ran the tiver LETHE, or the river of 
Forgerfulneſt. By drmking of it, thoſe” fouls which were del. 
tined to animate ne bodies forgot what had paſſed while they 
were formerly'2 on earth: For Virgil ſuppoſes, according to the 
doctrine of E. ythagoras and Plato, fee p. 14. that the departed 
ſouls of men; vater enjoying happineſs in Elyſium for a certain 
numibe Fears; and after being purified from the ſtain of 
feriier- guilt; were ſent to animate new bodies upon earth, 
Thus the poet, by a happy contrivance, makes Auchiſes, while 
thefe fouls paſs in review before him, foretell to Æneas the 
character and fortune of the moſt illuſtrious men that after- 
wards appeared i in the Roman ſtate, 16. from v. 702. to 893. 
RET under the conduct of the Sibyl, entered the . 
gions, by the cave of Avernus, B. 262. and returned by one 
of the two gates of Sounvs, Sleep, at which he was let out by 
. {portaque e mittit eburnd, } Ib. 89. 
il appears to have borrowed this Jefcripiion of the i in- 
3 regions, chiefly from Homer and Plato. The notion of 
Dr. Warburton, biſliop'sf Glouceſter, that it is only a poetica 
repreſentation of che ceremonies, anciently obſerved, in initia- 
+ a * nents into the ans of Ty appears to 5 * 
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irs The- deſcription which. Sillus Italicus makes the Sibyl give to Scipio of the infernal 
regions (Sygie fe - midirii aula, is in many reſpects ſimilar to that of Virgil, & xii, 
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THE firſt king of Argus was INACHUS, who gave name ; 


to the river Indcbus, Pauſan. ii. 15. hence put for the 
river, Virg, An. vii. 792. one of the largeſt, in Greece, and 
therefore called Fluviorum ductor Achi vum, Stat. Theb. iv. 118. 
Huachides ripe, for Inachiæ, its banks; Ovid, Met. i. 640. He 
| had-a daughter called 10; who being beloved by Jupiter, is 
ſaid to have been converted by him into a cow, Virg. En. vii. 
790. that ſhe might be concealed from Juno; but Juno, per- 
ceiving the fraud, aſked her as a preſent from Jupiter, and 
having obtained her requeſt, committed her to the charge of 
Argus, a ſhepherd, who had an hundred eyes, Ovid. ii. 58. 
&c. * but he being lulled aſleep and flain by Mercury, Ovid; Met. 
i. 625, Io was driven, by a fury in the ſhape of a gad - bee, 
which Juno ſent to torment her, into Egypt. Having there 
implored the aſſiſtance of Jupiter, ſne was reſtored to her pro- 
per ſhape, and married Osiris. After her death ſhe was wor- 
mipped as a goddeſs by the Egyptians, under the name of ISIS, 
Ovid, Mes. ii. 588. &c. hence 10 bor ex homine, ex bove facta 
DEA, Id. Ep. xiv. 85..&c.. Inachus is ſometimes called by the 
poets, the father of Jo, and ſhe his daughter; .INAcnrs, -iD1s, 


* * 4 ; 


Juuenca, Virg. G. iii. 1905 and her ſon Epäphus, Inacntpes, 
de, Ovid. Met. i. 753. by which name Perſeus is called, . 


1 7 20, Jnachide, -arum, the Argives f, Stat, Theb. ii. 345. i. 


The ſon of Inichus was called Pxzoronevs, whence J is 
named Phonoris,. dic, Ovid. Met. i. 668. and the matrons of 
Argos, Phorone Matres, Stat. Theb. xii. 465, Some make 
Phoroneus, the firſt king, who is ſaid firſt to have collected the 
inhabitants, formerly diſperſed, into one city, called from him 
PHORONICUM, ; Payfan. il. 15. 1 42 
APIS, -i, v. · die, the ſon of Phoroneus, is ſaid to have 
been expelled from Argos, and to have fled into Egypt, where, 
on account of his uſeful diſcoveries, he was worſhipped under 
the figure of an ox; hence called Niliacum pecus, Stat. Theb. 


Hence Argus is calleg Cubes Inachiæ juvencee, Sil. x. 348. ; 

+ Herodotus makes Io to have been carried off to Egypt by ſome Phenician mer- 
chants ; and ſays that ſome Greeks or Cretans in revenge carried off Eurdpa, the 
daughter of the King of Tyre, i. 1. & 2. | | * 
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iii, 478. or, as ſome lays under the name of Oſiris or Buri 
Auguſtin. xii. 1. But Diodorus of Sicily gives a quite different 


account of the origin of the worſhip" of e and Ofiris, i. 21, 


& 22. . | 
ARGOS, the grandſon of Phoroneus, gave name to the 
country, Pauſan. ii. 16. whence the Greeks were called Az. 


Givi. Strabo thinks that this name was applied to all the 


371. wig ; — 4 

8 ELAN OR was the laſt of the deſcendants of Inichus that 
reigned at Argos. After him DANAUS, the fon of Belas, 
from Egypt, became king, Pauſan. ii. 16. & 19. ; Herodat. ii. 
91. vii. 94. from whom the Greeks were called DAN AI“. 
Danaus had fifty daughters, whom he had promiſed in mar. 
riage to the fifty ſons of his brother Ægyptus, king of Egypt; 
but terrified by an oracle, that he was to be killed by one of 
his fons-in-law, and compelled to fulfil his engagement, he 
charged his daughters to murder their huſbands on the night 
of the nuptials; which they all did, except one, HYPER. 
MNESTRA, who preſerved her huſband LYNCEUS, Pauſas. 
ii. 19.3 Ovid. ep. 14.; Horat. od. iii. 11. 22. For this crime 
they ¶ Danaides ) were ſuppoſed to be condemned in the infer- 
nal regions to pour water for ever into a veſſel full of holes, 
Hygin. 168. ; Serv. in Virg. En. x. 497.; Horat. od. ib. 23. 
&c. Aſſidue repetunt, quas perdant, Belides undas, Ovid. Met. 
iv. 463.—— They were called Danzides from their father, and 


Greeks from the pre-eminence of the city Argos at that time, 


Belides from their grandfather, Ovid. Met. iv. 462. in id. 58, 


alſo Nachides from their great-great-grandfather Inachus, Ovid. 
Epiſt. xiv. 23. Danaus and Egyptus, the ſons of Belus, were 
called Belidæ fratres, Stat. Theb. vi. 291.; ſo Lynceus, the 
grandſon of Belus, is called BELIpESs, Ovid. ep. xiv. 73. and 


Palamẽdet, the ſeventh in deſcent from Belus, Serv. in Virg. 


En. ii. 82. The daughters of Danaus are ſaid by Herodotus 
to have brought from Egypt the cuſtom of initiation into the 
„„ x ETOP nth oe 

Hypermneſtra was brought to her trial by Danaus for not 
obeying his commands, but was acquitted by the Argives, 
Pauſan. ii. 19. on which account ſhe dedicated a temple to 


X * 


Diana, under the name of Peitho, or perſuaſion, B. 21. near 


They were formerly called PELASGI, Strab. v. p-. 221. from PELASGUS, 


the firit king of Arcadia, Pauſan. ii. 14. (ho firſt taught the inhabitants to build | 


cottages, and make tunics from the ſkins of animals, Id. viii. 1.) or from their 
wandering through different countries, (d. Nexzuoyy, ciconiz,) Strab. ib. & ix. 
M þ - whick 


4, 4 a U 8 


. ry ow. 702 
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which temple was her monument and that of Lynceus; for 
they were both buried in the fame tomb, J. In Argos was 
alſo a monument of the ſons of Egyptus, where their heads 
were buried, which the Danaids brought to their father; for 
the murder was committed at Lerna, where their bodies were 
left, B. 24. Theſe monuments ſeem to have. been erected by 
Lynceus, who ſucceeded to the crown after the death of Da- 
naus, B. 16. Strabo mentions the ſepulchre of Danaus as 
ſtanding in the middle of the forum of Argos in his time, viii. 
þ. 371.3 ſo Pauſanias, who places near it the honorary tomb 
Troy, ii. 20. a | e Kya "I's . 
AB A8, the ſon of Lynceus and Hypermneſtra, ſucceeded, 
whence Argos is called Abante: ARGi, Ovid. Met. xv. 164. 
He had two ſons, PROETUS and ACRISIUS, (hence called 
Abantidde, ) who contended about the crown. Prœtus got 
poſſeſſion of it firſt, He had three daughters, ( Proetides, ) ſome 
lay more, who having preſumed to prefer themſelves to Juno 
in point of beauty, were by her affected with ſuch inſanity 
that they imagined themſelves ta be cows, Virg. Hel. vi. 48. 
They were cured by Melampus, · dic, the ſon of Amythaon, 
Ovid, Met. xv. 325. Stat. Tbeb. iii. 45 3. by the application of 
Hellebore, from whom a ſpecies of that drug was called Mz» 
LAMPODIUM, Plin. xxv. 5. /. 11. 


| ay os) of thoſe Argives that fell in the war againſt 


BELLEROPHON, v. -ontes, the fon of Glaucus, and grand- 
ſon of Sisyphus, Pauſan. ti. 4. by Eurymèdè, Apallador. i. g. 
3. according to others, the ſon of Neptune and Zurynime, 
Hygin. 157. being obliged to fly from Corinth for the murder 
of Bellerus, (whence his name, q. BeaAngs povevs, Belleri inter- 


Fechr, ) took refuge at the court of Prœtus. The wife of Proc 


tus, called Antæa or Stenobæa, fell in love with Bellerophon 3. + 
but finding him treat her advances with diſdain, ſhe accuſed 
him to her huſband of attempts on her virtue. Prœtus, un- 
willing to violate :the Jaws of hoſpitality, ſent him to Bdter, 


the king of Lycia, his wife's father, with a letter deſiring him 


to put Bellerophon to death, and mentioning the cauſe ; 
vhence letters unfavourable to the bearer were called Letters of 
Belleriphon. lobiites did not himſelf chuſe to flay Bellerophon, 
but ſent him on various expeditions, in which he thought he 
mult neceſſarily periſh; firſt againſt the CHIMZRA, a dread- 
tul monſter, which continually: vomited flames, Lucret, v. 
902.; Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 288. vii. 785.3 Horat. ad. ii. 17. 
13. v. 2. 16. and at that time laid waſte the country of Lycia, 
| | | having 
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This moniter Bellerophon flew, by the aid of a winged horſe, 


Humer. H. vi. 13 5. & c. Upon his return Iobates gave him his 
tber daughter in marriage. Stenobwa, hearing of it, hanged 


11. 26, who fell to the earth and broke his limbs. on the 
_ ramus, Strab. xit. 55. where he wandered up and down dur. 


lain by Perſeus, Ovid. Met. iv. 785. SH4ab. viii. 379. hetice 


Pirene in Corinth, he is ſaid to have been caught by Bellero- 


his father - in law Lobdter. Supported by him, he ſoon returned 


= 


.  Pabuleas Hiſtory of Ag. 


having the head of a lion, the middle of a goaty/and the tail 
of a ferpent or a dragon, Ovid. Met. ix. 646; Some give the 
Chimera three heads, Schohaft. in Horat. i. 2. ; Palaepbur. 
29.3 fo Hygin. 57. hence called TRIForMIsS,* Horat. i. 27. 24. 


called Pegdſur, which he received from Minerva, Pauſan. ii. 4. 
hence he is called zetricus domitor CHIMaRE, Ovid. T. rift. ii, 
397. He was next ſent againſt the Solymz, and then againg 
the Amazons, Apollodor. ii. 3. both of whom he :conqueret, 


Herſelf, Hygin. 57. Bellerophon, elated with his ſucceſs, tried 
to fly to heaven on Pegaſus; but the horſe being ſtung by an 
inſect (trum) ſent by Jupiter, threw his rider, Horat. od. iv. 


Alcian plains, Ovid. in Tbide, 259. in Cilicia, near the river Py. 


ing the reſt of his life in ſorrow and dejection, Homer. II. vi. 
201.; Cie, Tuſc. iii. 26. Pegaſus, however, continued his 
flight towards heaven, and was placed among the conſtella. 
tions, Hygin, Poet. Aſtron. li. 18. ork 0 1932 ST 4 SP: 
- PeGxsvus was fo called from nn, a fountain, becauſe pro- 
duced near the ſprings of the ocean. He is ſaid to have been 
the ſon, of Neptune and the. Gorgon Medufa,. Hygin. Aron. 
11. 18. or to have ſprung from the blood of the Gorgon when 
called 'Mzpuszvs kus, Ovid. Faft. v.'8. and Gok cos 
CABALLUS, Juvenal. iii. 118. While drinking at the fountain 


Phon. By the ſtroke of his hoof againſt a rock he is faid to 
Have produced the fountain on mount Helicon called Hippo. 
Met. v. 256. or Fons CasALLIxus, Perſ. Prot. 1. hence the 
Moſes are called PEGasiDEs, Ovid. ep. xv. 27. tn 

Belleröphon is ſaid firſt to have taught the art of riding, 
Plin, vii. 56. hence he is celebrated for his ſkill in horſeman- 
ſhip, Horat iii. 12. 7. 33 A | 


FRE TVs, being attacked by his brother 4crifuc, fled to 


P ˙%C oa 2 


with an army. A battle was fought with equal ſucceſs, and 
the war terminated by a treaty. Prœtus got Tiryns and the 
maritime towns; Acriſius retained Argos and the inland towns, 7 
Paufan, ii. 25.3 Apollodor. ii. 2. A 90: 
FTE 9 ACRISIUS 


Herifus and Perun. 3593 


- ACRISIUS had an only daughter, called DANAE. Being 
forewarned by an oracle that . ſhould be flain by his grand- 
ſon, he confined-Danie in a Mong brazen or iron tower *, 
under the ſtricteſt guard. But Jupiter procured admiſſion to 
her, according to the fable, by converting himſelf into a ſhower 
of gold, and entering through the tiles, Horat, od. iii. 16. 1. 
Danie having brought forth a male child, afterwards called 
PERSEUS, (divite nimbo 1. e. aureo ortus, Lucan. ix. 659.) - 
was put into a cheſt with her ſon, and thrown into the ſea. 
By the direction of Jupiter ſhe was driven on the iſland Serĩ- 
phus. Being taken up by fiſhermen, (Strabo ſays by Dictes, 
x, 487, 3 fo Apollodorus, ii. 4. 1.) ſhe was brought to Polydec- 
ter, the king of the iſland, There her ſon was: educated by 
Dictys, the king's brother, When Perſeus grew up, the king 
propoſed marrying his mother; and upon her rejecting his 
propoſal, he determined to uſe violence, Strab. ib. But being 
afraid of Perſeus, and wiſhing to remove him out of the way, 
ke ſent him into Africa to fetch the head of the Gorgon Me- 
diſa, a female monſter with | ſnakes inſtead of hair, which 
turned every one that looked at her face into ſtone, Ovid. 
Met. iv. fin. ; Lucan. ix. 65. 2.; Serv. in Virg, An. vi. 289. 
not doubting but he would periſh in the attempt. But Per- 
| ſeus proved ſucceſsful by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, Pauſan. ii. 
21, from whom he received a brazen ſhield, which reflected the 
image of objects, like a looking glaſs, Lucan. ix. 669.'; he alſo 
received various gifts from the other gods; from Vulcan, 2 
ſcimitar of adamant; from Mercury, winged ſhoes, called 
zalaria, and a helmet which rendered him inviſible, &c. Hygin. 
Put. Aftron. ii. 12. Some ſay, that he received alſo a faul- 
chion or ſcimitar, or crooked ſword, ( HARPE,) from Mer- 
cury, Apollodor. ii. 4. 2. who had flain with it the hundred- 
eyed Argus, Lucan. ix. 664.3 Ovid. Met. v. 69. hence called 
harpe Cyllinis, Ib. & Lucan. ib. 662. | | | 

MEDUSA was the daughter of Phorcus by the nymph Ce- 
tho, whom Neptune having violated in the temple of Pallas, 
that goddeſs turned her hair into ſnakes, Ovid. ep. xix. 134. 
Met. iv. 800. whence Phercjnis, -idis, is put for Meduſa's 
head, Id. Mt. v. 260. N Trad in 


* Turris abenea, Horat. od. iii. 16. 1. Ovid. Amer. i. 19. 27. Thalamus ſaxs 
ferreque perennis, Ib. iii. 4. 2. (ferrata domus, Propert. ii. 20. 12. ( ærato Dance 
lircumdata muro, ) Id. ii. 32. 59 or in 2 ſubterraneous cavern, lined with braſs or 
iron, Pauſan. iii. 23. Sepbecl. Antig. 93 5. perhaps below the tower; guarded by 
#archful dogs, ( vigilum canum triſtes excubiæ, ) Horat, ibs AF | 
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396 Fabuleus Hiftory of Argos, 


Alfter this, Perſeus went into Æthiopia, where he freed AN. 


PROMEDA, the daughter of Cepheus, king of that country, 
from a ſea-monſter, commonlyMalled a whale, (cetos. v. cetus, 

to which ſhe was expoſed. Her mother Cafſi#pe,.v. -pria, or 
Cafſiepein, had provoked the ſea-nymphs by preferring her own 
beauty to theirs; on which account Neptune, taking part in 
their quarrel, ſent a deluge and a whale on the country, The 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon being confulted about the means of 
removing that calamity, ordered Andromeda to be expoſed to 
the monſter. This . was forced by his ſubjects to 
ſubmit to; and bound his daughter with a chain to a rock. 
Perſeus, who had fallen in love with her, flew the monſter, 
and looſed Andromeda, Ovid. Met. iv. 663.—753. Some ſay 
that he 'turned the monſter into ſtone by preſenting the head 
of Meduſa. | Perſeus, as a recompence, received Andromeda 


in marriage. Phineus, the brother of Cepheus, to whom ſhe 
had been formerly betrothed, conſpiring againſt the life of 


Perſeus, was turned into ſtone, Apollodor. ii. 4. 3.; Hygin, 
64. & Aſtr. ii. 11. & 12. with a great many of his companions, 
Ovid. Met. v. 1.—236. | 5 | | 
Pliny ſays it was at Joppe, a maritime town in Phœnicia, 
that Andromeda was expoſed, v. 31. / 34.; ſo Mela, i. 11. 
Strabo, xvi. 759. Joſephus relates that part of her chains ex- 
iſted in his time, de Bell. Jud. iii. 29, . 
Perſeus, upon his return to Seriphus, finding that Polydec- 
tes continued to moleſt his mother by his importunity, turned 
him into a ſtone by ſnewing to him the head of Meduſa, toge- 
ther with a number of Seriphians, 1d. x. 487. and placed 
Dictys on the throne, Apollodor. it. 4. Y 3. The moſt extrava- 


' gant fables are recorded about the effects of this head; as the 


turning of Atlas, king of Mauritania, into à mountain, Ovid, 


Met, iv. 632.—662. &c. The winged horſe Pegaſus fprung 


from the blood of Meduſa ; and from the drops which fell from 
it as Perſeus flew through the air over Lybia, ſprung thoſe 
ſerpents which have fince infeſted that country, Lucan. ix. 696, 
Sc.; Ovid. Met. iv. 617. Sil. 3. 314. According to agreement 
Perſeus gave the Gorgon's head to Minerva, Lucan. ix. 666. 
who placed it in her 2g:s or ſhield, B. 66 8. 

After performing theſe and other exploits, Perſeus returned 


to Peloponneſus with his wife and mother, to ſee his grand- 


father Acriſius. But Acriſius, ſtill afraid of the oracle, had left 
Argos and gone to Lariſſa in 'Theffaly, the king of which, Teu- 
tamias, was about to celebrate funeral games in honour of his 
father, This having been publiſhed through the * 

85 ates⸗ 


Pinus and bis Deſcendants 397 


ſtates, Perſeus went thither to contend. Here he happened to 
kill Acriſus, who was preſent, without intention, by an acci- 
dental ſtroke of the diſcus or quoit, Apollodor. ii. 4. 4. of which 
he is ſaid to have been the inventor, Pauſan. ii. 16. Hyginus 
makes this to have happened in Seriphus, at the funeral games 
of Polydectes; who, he fays, c. 63. died a natural death; but 
agrees with the common account, c. 64. In ſhort, all the in- 
credible adventures of Perſeus, although often alluded to by 
the poets, and therefore neceſſary to be known, are differently 
repreſented by different authors. e 

Unwilling to return to Argos after the death of his grand- 
father, Perſeus exchanged his kingdom with his couſin Mega- 
penthes, the ſon of Prœtus, for that of 'Tiryns and the mari- 
time towns. - VET: a 


Perſeus afterwards built MYCEN.M, and made it the ſear 
of his government, Pauſan. ibid.; Strab. viii. 377.3 Apllodore. 
1, Perſeus reigned here for ſeveral years. After his death he 
was tranſlated into a conſtellation, Hygin. Afr. ii. 12. as 
likewiſe were Andromeda, Cepheus, and Caſſiopeia, Ib. 11. 
Cic. Nat. D. ii. 43. hence Pater Andromedes is put for Ce- | 
pheus, Horat. od. iii. 9. 17. Perſeus is called AcRisioxzAnEs, 
from his grandfather Acriſius, Ovid. Met. v. 70. ABANTIADES, 
from Abas his great-grandfather, Ib. iv. 673. and InacniDes, 
from his great - great grandfather Inachus, BB. 720. and aurigena. . 
| froter Palladis, from the circumſtances of his birth, 7b. v. 250. 

Perſeus was ſucceeded by his ſon STHENELUs, and he by 

EusysTHEvUs, both of whom alſo ruled over Argos, Strab. viii. 


Pho | | 

The deſcendants of Perſeus were called Persipz, Thucydid. 
1.9. Perſeus is called AcrifioniZdes, as being the grandſon of 
Aeriſius, Ovid. Met. v. 69. heros Danarivs, Ovid. Met. v. 1. and 
ABANTIADES, as being the great-grandſon of Abas, Ovid. Met. 
v. 138. iv. 767. which is joined as an epithet to Acriſius, 1. 
Iv. 607, and alſo put for Bellerophon, 14. Amor. iii. 12. 24. 
From PRRs Es, the eldeſt ſon of Perſeus by Andromeda, whom 
he left with Cepheus, the ancient kings of Perſia are ſaid to 
have been deſcended, Apollodor. ii. 4. 5. | 8 

Perſeus was the grandfather of Hercules, both by the father's 
and mother's ſide; Electryon, the father of Alcmæna, the 
mother of Hercules, and Alczus, the father of Amphytrion, the 
luppoſed father of Hercules, being the ſons of Perſeus. | 
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398 Fabulous Hiſtory of Mycine. 
| HERCULES. 5 | 

There are faid to have been ſeveral heroes of the name of 
Hercules. Cicero recounts fix, Nat. D. iii. 16. 

The wife of Sthenelus was big with Euryſtheus, and Alc. 
mzna with Hercules, at the ſame time. Jupiter ordained that 
whichſoever of the two children was born firſt, ſhould rule 
over the other. By the influence of Juno, Euryſtheus was 
born firſt, and two months before the time. Thus Hercules 
became ſubject to him. Hence the Twelve Labours, which 
Euryſtheus (called STHENELFf1Us HosT1s, ſc. Herculis, Ovid. ep. 
ix. 25+) is ſaid to have impoſed upon him. | | | 

Juno, (called noverca Herculis, Ovid. ep. is. 8.) wiſhing 
to deſtroy this hero in his cradle, ſent two ſnakes to kill him 
but Hercules ſqueezed them to death with his hands, Ovid. chiſ. 
ix. 21.3 Plaut. Amphit. v. 1. 55. This hatred of Juno followed 
Hercules through life. But her endeavours to cruſh him, 
only ſerved to render him more illuſtrious, ( premendo ſuftulit, ) 
Ovid. ep. ix. 11. | dy | 

Hercules, when a young man, is faid to have been accoſted 
in a ſolitary place by Virtue and Pleaſure, under female forms, 
who both tried by every argument to gain the preference in his 
affections. Hercules, after ſerious reflection, choſe Virtue. 
This fable Socrates is ſaid to have borrowed from the philoſo- 
pher Prodicus, a native of the iſland Cos, Xenophon. Memorabil. 
ii. 21. Max. Tyrii Diſſert. iv. whence Cicero calls it HercuLss 
ProDicius, Off. i 32. and XENOPHONTIUS, v. -TEUs, Fam, 
„ 5 5 | 

The twelve labours Cathla, labores, certamina, v. præmia 
impoſed on Hercules by Euryſtheus were, 1. He flew a large lion 
in the Nemæan wood, and afterwards wore his ſkin for a coyer- 
ing, Virg. An. viii. 295.3 Stat. Silv. iv. 2. 50.; Hygin. zo. 

Apollodor. ii 5.— 2. He killed a water-ſnake (HYDRA ve 
ExcETRa) of immenſe ſize, in the lake Lerna, having ſeven heads, 
ſome ſay fifty, ſome an hundred ; when one of the heads was cut 
off, others ſprang up in its place, Serv. in Virg An. vi. 287. At 
laſt Hercules diſpatched this monſter by the application of fire, 
Lactant. in Stat. ii. 377. He dipt his arrows in its gall, which 
rendered the wounds they inflicted incurable. 3- He caught 
or flew the huge bore of Erymanthus, in Arcadia, Ovid. ep. ix. 
87. — 4. Alſo the brazen-tooted (lag or hind, on mount Ma- 
nälus, Martial. ix. 104.7. -—5. He ſhot with his arrows, or 


drove away with the ſound of timbrils, the birds called Stym- 


| ® Sjlivs Italicus has beautifully referred the ſame fable to Scipio, before he ſtood candi- 
date for going as ccmmander into Spain, Si. xy. 18.131. 


pal di, 


iv. 590, &c.; Juvenal. iii. 89. 


3 


NS 


* fhalides, which fed on human fleſh » Pauſe viii. 22.3 Strab. viii.374- 


5. He cleanſed in one day the ſtables of Augias or Augeas, king 
of Elis, in which 3000 oxen had ſtood for many years without 
being cleaned, by turning the courſe of the rivec Alpheus, or, as 
others ſay, of the Peneus, Hygin. 30.——7. He brought alive to 
Mycenz, a wild bull, which laid waſte the iſland of Crete; or, aa 
others ſay, the bull of which Pafphie was enamoured, Hygin. 30.3 
Diodor, iv. 14.—8. He ſlew Diomedes, king of Thrace, and 
his four horſes or mares, which that tyrant fed on human fleſh, 

ui dape pavit equas, ) Ovid. ep. ix. 67. & 89. 16 383. & 403.3 
Boden . I et He flew the des Bates — Ge 
Geryones, king of Gades, and carried off his cattle, Ovid. ep. 
ix. 91.10. He conquered the AMAZONS, female warriors 
who lived near the Euxine ſea on the river Thermodon, and 
took from their queen Hippolytè a beautiful girdle, Hygin. ib. , 
Diador. iv. 16, ——11. He killed the dragon that kept the 
golden apples of the garden of the Heſperides *, near mount 
Atlas in Africa; hence called Sorores ArRx, Juvenal. v. 152. 
and brought the apples to Euryſtheus. 12, He dragged the 


_ three-headed dog, Cerberus, from the infernal regions, Ovid. 


Met. vii. 410. ep. ix. 93.3 Virg. An. vi. 396. 
Hercules performed ſeveral other exploits (parerga) beſides 
thoſe called his Twelve Labours. He flew the giant Antæus in 
Lybia, the fon of Neptune and Terra, who when tired, was 
always reſreſhed when he touched his mother earth ; but Her- 
cules perceiving this, killed him by raiſing him from the ground, 
and ſqueezing him to his breaſt, Ovid. ep. ix. 71. &c.; Lucan. 


Hercules alſo flew the giants Albion and Borgios, in Gallia Nar- 


 bonenſis, Mel. ii. 5. and Busiris, the ſon of Neptune, and king of 


Egypt, who uſed to ſacrifice his gueſts to his gods; hence called 
Haudatus, infamous, by Virgil, G. iii. 5. and his altars immẽtes, 
cruel, Stat. Theb. xii. 154. He ſtrangled the robber Cacus, 
who ſpit fire, Serv. in Virg. viii. 193. Liv. i. 7. fle ſhot 
the eagle which devoured the heart of Prometheus. He de- 
livered Heſidne. the daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy, from 
a whale to which ſhe was expoſed. This whale was ſent to 
infeſt Troy, by Neptune, becauſe Laomedon defrauded that 
god and Apollo of the hire which he promiſed them for aſſiſt- 
ing him to build the walls of that city, Diodor. iv. 42.3 Ovid. 
Met. xi. 202. &c.z Horat. od. iii. 3, 21. to which Virgil alludes, 
G. i. 502.3 fo Dido, An. iv. 542. and the Harpies, in callin 
the Trojans Laomedontiade, Ib. iii. 248. Hercules and Tela- 
mon, in their way to Colchis with Jaſon, happening to come 

* Heſperidum $ uwenal. xiv. 11 : 

? 2 — he i. edle Baabe, 2 (n wither, cum ceci diſſet, erat, Ovid. Id 395. 
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400 Fabulous Hiftory of Mychne. h 
to Troy, flew the whale. When Laomedon tefuſed to pivg 


up to him Heſiöne, according to agreement, Hercules took 


Troy, flew Laomedon, beſtowed the kingdom on his infant 
for: Podarces, afterwards called Paiimus, from his being ray- 


| ſomed, (ans vu mp,) and gave Heſione in marriage to 


Telimon, king of Salamis, the firſt that mounted the wall ; who 
had by her Teucer and Ajax, Hygin. 3t. & 89.; Serv. in Virg, 
En. i. 623.; Ovid, Met. xi. 211.—217. 
Hercules freed Theſeus from the priſon of Aidoneus, king 
of the Moloſſi, into which he had been thrown when he went 
with Pirithöus, to carry off the wife or daughter of that king, 
Alian. iv. 5. Some ſay that Pirithous was given up to be de- 
voured by Moloſſian dogs. The circumſtances of this ſtory 


are thought to have given riſe to the fable of theſe two heroes 


going down to hell to carry off Proſerpine; /ee Perizonius on 
lian, | | ne 
Hercules aſſiſted Jupiter in his war againſt the giants, Di- 


dur. iv. 15. and is repreſented as triumphing on account of his 


victory over them *, Sil. xvii. 650. At the deſire of Atlas he 
is ſaid to have ſupported heaven on his ſhoulders, Albric. 22. 
Ovid. ep. ix. 17. & 58. Having over-run the greateſt part of 
Africa and cleared it of wild beaſts, he paſſed over into Spain; 
and having ſubdued it, he fixed two pillars or mountains, one 
on each fide of the Straits, called Abyla and Calpe. Some ſay, 
that formerly the Atlantic and Mediterranean were disjoined ; 


and that Hercules made a communication between them by 


digging through the Straits, Diedor iv. 18, 
Hercules ſubqucd and extirpated the Centaurs, a people in 

Theſſaly near mount Pelion, half men and half horſes, Ovid. 

ep. ix. 99. ſaid to have been produced by Ixion, a king of that 


country, on a cloud, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 20. hence called Nus1- 


GEN ef BIMEMBRES, Virg. Ain viii. 293. | 

Hercules had ſeveral wives. His firſt was MEG ARA, the 
daughter of Creon, king of Thebes. Lycus, the ſon of Nep- 
tune, having offered -violence to Megira in the abſence of 
Hercules, was ſlain by that hero. But Juno, offended at this 
murder, rendered Hercules delirious; and in a fit of madneſs 
he flew both Megira and her ſons, ſuppoſing them to be the 
children of Euryſtheus, Senec. Herr. fur. He is ſaid to havc 
been afflicted with this inſanity by Juno, for having refuſed to 
obey the commands of Euryſtheus. When he recovered the 
uſe of his reaſon he conſulted the oracle of Apollo, and was 


told that he muſt ſubmit to the will of that prince for twelve 


years, according to the ordinance of Jupiter, pollodor. ii. 4. 
12. Hyginus relates that Hercules, provoked becauſe the 


„Horace aſcribes the conquet of the giants to Hercules alone, Od. ii. 32+ 5 
11 N | oracle 


\ 


„ 40¹ 


eracle would not return any reſponſe, carried off the tripod, 
Tab. 32. A conflict enſued between Apollo and him concern- 
ing it, Pauſan. iii. 21. but they. were pacified by the other 
gods, Id. x. 13. Hercules however, on this account, was ad- 
judged to ſerve |OMPHALE, queen of Lydia, for three years, 


and was conducted thither by Mercury, Hygin. ib. By her he 


had a ſon, called Lamvus, Ovid. ep. ix. 54. hence ſhe is called 
Lydia conjux Amphitryonidde, Stat. Theb. x. 646. To pleaſe 
Omphäle, Hercules is repreſented as ſpinning among her hand- 
maids, while ſhe covers herſelf in his lion's ſkin, takes up his 
club, and often ſtrikes him with her ſandals, for the aukward 
manner in which he held the diſtaff, Terent. Eun. v. 8. 3.3 
Ovid. Faſt. ii. 305. &c. ep. ix. 57. & 73. &c.; Propert. iii. 11. 
17. But others ſay that Hercules was reduced to this ſervi- 
tude for having ſlain Iphitus, the ſon of Eurjtus, king of 


Fichalia, a town in Euboza. This Eurytus had a beautiful 


daughter, called IOLE, ( Ewrytis, -idis, Ovid. ep. ix. 132.) whom 
he promiſed to give in marriage to the perſon who ſhould van- 
quiſh him and his ſons in ſhooting the arrow. Hercules did 
ſo; but Eurytus, notwithſtanding, refuſed to give him his 
daughter, alleging as an excuſe his apprehenſion leſt ſhe 
ſhould ſhare the fate of Megara. On this account Hercules 
being a ſecond time deprived of his reaſon, is ſaid to have 
ſain phitus, although he was the only perſon of the family 
that urged his father to fulfil his engagments, Diodor. iv. 31.3 
Apullodor. ii. 6.3 Homer. Odyſſ. xxi. prope init. But mytholo- 
gilts differ about this, as well as about other particulars con- 
cerning Hercules. DN 7 

When Neleus, king of Pylos, would not perform to Her- 
cules the uſual expiatory ceremonies for this murder, Apollodor. 
1. 6. or for that of Megira, Hygin. 31. Hercules flew him 


and his ſons, 1b. except Neſtor, who was then in Troy, 1b. 


10. Alian ſays, that Hercules ſpared him, and gave him his 
father's kingdom, iv. 5. only, however, according to Pauſanias, 
4 a depoſit or truſt, ii. 18. Ovid makes Neſtor ſpeak of 
Hercules as an enemy, Met. xii. 548. &c. : 


The moſt noted wife of Hercules was DEJANIRA, the | 


daughter of OeNevs, king of Calydon in Mtolia, whence ſhe 
8 called CaLYpoxIs, Apis, Ovid. Met. ix. 112. Among her 
numerous ſuitors was ACHELOUs, the fon of Oceinus and 
Terra, or Tethys, god of the river of that name, who fought 
vith Hercules on her account, Pauſan. ui. 18. vi. 19. Being 
Inferior in the conteſt, he changed himſelf firſt into a ſnake, 
we en into a bull. Hercules broke off one of his horns ; 
ence Achelous is {aid to be Herculed turpatus gymnade (i. e. 


S exercitio) 


= 7 


402 | Fabulous Hiftory of Mycine. 


exercitio) vultus Amnis, Stat. Theb, iv. 2 66. which the Noi: 
or river nymphs filled with apples and rs, and conſecrated 
it to the goddeſs of plenty, Ovid. Met. ix. 88. hence. called 

| Cornvucoria v. IR, in one word or two. But Ovid, in 
another place, makes this the horn which fell from tlie goat 
Amalthia, Faſt. v. 119. &c. Strabo explains this fable by obſery. 

ing, that Hercules, to gratify his father-in-law, confined the 

river within its banks by mounds, and cutting canals, and thug 
produced plenty in the country, x. p. 459-3 fo Diodorus, iy, 35, 
Hercules being once on a journey with Dejanira, was ſtopt 

by the river Evenus, then ſwollen with rain. The centaur 
NESS US accoſted him, anxious about his wife, and offered 

to convey her ſafe to the oppoſite bank. Hercules entruſted 

her to his charge, and followed himſelf by ſwimming. But 

| when he reached the oppoſite bank, he was alarmed by the 
cries of his wife, whom Neſſus attempted to carry off. Her. 
cules ſhot an arrow, and mortally wounded him. Neſſus, ex. 
piring, gave Dejanira, his tunic, beſmeared with blood and in- 
fected with poifon, telling her it had the power of reclaiming 
a huſband from unlawful amours, Ovid. ib. 100.—133. 9. 
ix. 141. & 161. Diodorus aſcribes this virtue to a philtre 
4 2, which Neſſus gave her, iv. 36. | RR hs 
Some time after Hercules, to revenge himſelf on Eurjtus 
for refuſing him his daughter Ide, took Achalia by ſtorm, 
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© A killed Eurytes with his ſons, and carried off Ble. She ac- 
43 companied him to mount Ota, where he was going to offer 
18 a ſolemn ſacrifice to Jupiter. Having failed to provide a pro- 
. per dreſs for that ſervice, he diſpatched his ſervant Lichas to 
#1 aſk one from Dejanira. She, in a fit of jealouſy, ſent the 
* | poiſoned robe which ſhe had received from Neſſus. Hercules 
2A having put it on, was inſtantly ſeized with an incurable di- 
1M eaſe, The tunic ſtuck to his ſkin fo that it was impoſſible to 
1 pull it off. At laſt, unable to endure the racking p in which 
1 cConſumed him, Stat. Theb. xi. 234. he cauſed. a funeral pile to 
1 be exected; and ſpreading over it the ſkin of the Nemæan lion, 
13 he laid himſelf upon it as on a couch, leaning his head on Ivy 
AO elub, and then ordered the pile to be ſet on fire. Phils, 
174 the ſon of Pæan, (Peanites,) is faid to have performed for hm 
13 this laſt ſervice, for which Hercules preſented him with lis 
1 bow and arrows, Hygin. 36.; Ovid. Met. ix. 136.—238.; Ci. 
. Tuſc. ii. 7. & 8.; Diodor. iv. 38. | © | 
. Hercules after his death was worſhipped as a god +3 and 
ſt Juno, dropping her hatred againſt him, gave him to wife het 
the! * From being burnt on mount Oeta, Hercules was called Ox TA us, Ovid. I 30. 
449 + Hence laid flammis ad ſidera miſſus, Juvenal. xi. 63 
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Alrculer and Plone.” Bins 463 
f n rhter Hibs, the goddeſs | Faſt. vi. 6 25 
e called HERCULTS xo » /#venal. Xin. 7 S 


f 43. Dejanira, from 


„ 1 & 2 5 
Hercules left, by his different Wives, a great e . 
he moſt diſtinguiſhed was HII L us, his eldeſt ſon by Dejanica” 
who married Ile, Ovid. Met. ix. . 5 5 
: After the death of Hercules, his defcendants, called Hera. 
d thus dib, were obliged by Euryſth 
iv. 35. 


| eus, to leave Peloponnefus, | 
Parſan. i. 32. They found refuge at Athens, and with the 
aſſiſtance of the Athenian m to regain their native 
country. Euryſtheus, having marched again was 11: 
in battle, Srrab. viii. 377- or in 
who cut off his head; and 


preſented it to Alemena, the mo. 
But ther of Hercules, Apollodor. ii. 8. 1. The Heracl dæ, how- 
dy the erer, did not effect their purpoſe: For ATREUS, the ſon 
Her. of Felops, and uncle to > arfſtheus' by the mothers fide, to 
8, ex. whom Euryſtheus left the c ge of the kingdom in his ab- 
nd hs lence, ſucceeded. ed SOOT ole | 
ming $A | ' 
3 * PEL OP S 
hiltre | 8 2 6 2 *% * 
Wo FELOPS, the father of Atreus, came from Phrygia in AG B's, 
Jin Fab. vii. 321. viii. 365. and having by his wealth ained 
" 2 power among the indigent inhabitants, gave his name (Pelo- 
offer Ponntſus), to the country F. B. && huc td, i. 9. . | 
me HE is faid in Herodotus to have conquered it, vii. 8. &. 18 
* ts His father Taxrarus was king of Phrygia; and Strabo aſ- 
1 enides their wealth to the rich mines in that country , xiv. 680. 
. „„ Pelops 
e dif- Apollodores, who relates at great length the Exploits of Hercules, ji. 4. 6. 
ble to 3 zwünte the names of his c laren, 1b, 7. 8. ome particulars re- 
hich cred of him in this reſpęct are as incredible as his other feats. Theſtius or 7. beſpius, 
which the ſon of Erechtheus, the king of Tbeſpiæ, had fifty daughters, (called Theurrarria 
ale to ra, a8 it is thought, from à town in Attica, Ovid. ep. ix. 51 .) all of whom are ſaid 
lion, h $ by Hercules, Diador. iv. 29. Pauſan. ix. 26. & 27.3 Apol ladar. 
1n his | (and nocte eniti, n Sylv. iii. 1. 42. guinguaginta nefiibus, ut 
» I. 4. 10. a 3 - SF ; 
fates, e in Serdinis, Dis Bü. * when they 11 rs by Alaus, fettled a 
1 el, eia „ eb. Is . | . 
: = band ae Arg 58 4.1. ology raving, Stat. Theb.. i. 17) Pelepza Phalang, 


'a mania, Argos or Myceng, Pirg. An. ii. 
deſcendants of Pelo 


e on account of the critnes of 

es, put for any tyrants, Cic. Fa | 
is ſaid b Poets to have been the ſon of Jupiter, and 
admitted to feaſt wi vid. 172.; ſo Hygin. 
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4 Fabulous Hiſtory of N ye ne. 


Pelops married HIP PoDAIA, v. Amè, the only daughter of 
OENOMAUS, king, of Piſa in Elis. This prince being ad- 
viſed by the oracle to beware of a ſon-in-law, that he might 
prevent the marriage of his daughter, propoſed to give her to 
no one but the perſon who ſhould vanquiſh him in a chariot- 
race; but ſtipulated, that if the ſuitor was defeated he ſhould 
loſe his life. The courſe was from Piſa to the iſthmus of Co- 
rinth. Enomaus had very fleet horſes, ſaid to have been pro- 
duced from the winds; and thus he conquered and flew thirteen 
- Tuitors, whoſe heads he fixed above the gate of his palace, to ter- 
rify others, Ovid. in Y. 367. hence he is called Piſæus ſocer metuen- 
dus habenis, Stat. Theb. ii. 166. At laſt Pelops, having bribed 
Mßyrtlilus, the king's charioteer, to give his maſter an inſufficient 
chariot, which might break down in the courſe, gained the vic- 
tory. The king periſhed in conſequence of the fall: Diodorus ſays 
that he ſlew himſelf, iv. 73. Thus Pelops obtained Hippoda- 
mia and the kingdom of Piſa. Myrtilus, claiming his reward 
too importunately, was thrown headlong into the ſea, called 
afterwards from him Maze MrRrouu, 16. & Hygin. 84.; Serv. 
in Virg. G. iii. 6.3 Scholiaft. in Horat. od. i. 1. 14.3 Ovid. in 
Hide, 372. Atreus and Thyeſtes were the ſons of Pelops and 
Hippodamia. be 15 
In the beginning of the reign of Atreus the Heraclide, un- 
der Hyllus, made a ſecond attempt to recover the poſſeſſions 
of their anceſtors. Hyllus propoſed to the Peloponneſians to 
determine the matter by ſingle combat with any champion 
they ſhould chooſe. This propoſal being accepted, it was 
agreed, that if Hyllus was ſucceſsful, the Heraclidz ſhould ob- 
tain what belonged to their fathers; but if he was vanquiſhed, 
they ſhould retire. and not ſeek to return, for one hundred 


alſo Met. vi. 213. he was puniſhed in the infernal regions, Dionyſ. & Hygir. Ibid 
But the puniſhment of Tantalus is commonly aſcribed to a different cauſe. 
Having invited the gods to an entertainment, in order to try their divinity, he 
flew his ſon Pelops, and cauſed him to be dreſſed and ſet b*fore them. They al 
abſtained from the horrid fcod, except Ceres who ate one of the ſhouiders. Jupiter 
reſtored the boy to life, and Ceres gave him ang ivory ſhoulder for that which 
the had eaten, Serv. in Vir g. G. iii. 7.3 Hygin. 83.3 Laciant in Theb. 1. 2 30. IV. 59H 
Ovid, Met. vi. 405. &c. in Ibin. 433. whence Pelops is called TANTALIDES EBUR- 
nus, Ovid. Triſt. ii. 38 5. For this crime Tantälus was puniſhed in the infernal 
regions with perpetual thirſt, which he could not quench, although he Rood up tothe 
chin in water, Homer. Odyſ. xi. Cic. Tuſc. i. 5. the ſtream always flying from 
his lips, while he trove to catch it, Horat. Sat. i. 1. 68. he was alſo tortured with 
conſtant hunger, although the moſt delicious fruits were hanging on a tree within 
reach ; but when he attempted to ſeize them, a blaſt of wind drove them from him, 
Homer. Ib. Tibi, Tantale, nulle deprenduntur aque ; que imminet, effugit arbet, Ou. 
Met. iv. 458. Some alſo repreſent a ſtone as every moment threatening to fall upon 
him, Cic. Tuſc. Q. iv. 16. Lucret, iii. 993. according to Horace this fable repreſeat 

the condition of a mĩſer. I. 70. | I 
| | yeah 
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years-" Echemns, king of 'Tegea ng * 1 | hs 
He flew Hyllus; and the Heraclidæ, 1 r dees fixed on. 
departed, Herodot. ix. 26.; Pauſa „ g to agreement, 


Thysft es and Agamemnon. : 


Ding 5 a N = have had children by Zropa the 
e teu N 870 Triſt. ii. 391. hence called Salers 
frſt e q TEE n 8. In revenge for which Atre 5 
called him; and Ro then pretending a reconciliation 5 
FFFFFFFEFT 0 HIRE Oey fling! 
cauſed them to be ſerved up to 'Thyeſtes their fath Gr Tg. 
tertainment 3 and whilſt he was eating, made ra at an en- 
IA the boys to be brought in to 58 The = arms and 
be 5 t Wee ſuch execrable wickedneſs, Hygin 1010 . 
: 33 n „1. 1. 572% Horat. Art. P. 186. or . Rs 
e the place of his riſing, Lucan. i. 543. O 4 1 
3 I, jou Mycenæ is ſaid to have been eee 8 5 7 
— L ry { caligantes abrupto fole, ) Stat. T _ ; I 
We dach 0 8 a : nated by Zgilthus, the ſon of Thyeſtes b > 
K 0 eee. Hygin. ib. Apollodbr. iii. 10.; 3 — 
ſoon ex elled b 5 eben e- e e, me dut he _— 
and ba iſh d y Agamemnon and Menelaus, the ſons of A a 
niſhed to the iſland of Cythera, where he died Bid 8 8755 
h R 5 0 


467 8 . 
3 ſucceeded to the throne of Myczn 
PP ature the kingdom of Sparta or Lake _ 
mon was one of the moſt powerful pri 117 
1 by ſea; and on hl „ 8 8 1 
Troy. H je chief of the Greeks in their expedition a R ſt 
ominions, therefore, as Thucydides be | 


130. ix. 133.3 Horat, od. f 
xii. 623.3 Art. at. od. i. 10. 13.3 ATRIDES MiNoR a 
JJV ee e 
28 an epithet, Vi 7: E. 1 2. 12.; Ovid. Met. xiii. 6 . Agamem- 
eee 3 En. xi 262. 55. it is joined to Menelays 
Agamemnon : ; Enelays 
Pliſthenes, his et Fae are ſaid to have been the ſons, not of A | 
his 778. Eut as Pliftby 1 bew, the eonch.of „ ee 
3 children © hence how ied young, and Atreus undertook the ch Ovid. art. 
Atreus: Die gamemnon and, Menelaus came to b arge of educating | 
his effector . pg, i. init. QuinEtilian mentions one eee a ſons of 
name of a perſon " 9+ but it is conjectured we ſhould her wm infamous for 
Agamemnon is 5 is P aracter, ridiculed by Ariftophanes e read CliſthEnes, the 
. vii. 45. xii. 6 = ” 2 his great-grandfather Tantalus, . 
herſelf and her mother his ermiGne, the daughter of Menelaus id 3 
b6 EY s daughters or deſcendants, (TAN Canton yo w. 
| | „ -dum,) Ib. 
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4 Fabulous Hug of Mycine. 
muſt have been more extenſive than the inſignificant city of 


one of her favourite deer, 


that ſhe was to be married to Achilles. She was led to the 
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Mycenz or its territory. He furniſhed a greater number of 
ſhips than any other leader; and is ſaid by Homer, II. ii. 54. 
to have ruled over many iſlands and all Argos, which he could 
not have done without a conſiderable naval force*, Thucydid, 
1. 0. a „ 

b A gamemnon married CLYTEMN ASTRA, the daughter of 
Tyndarus, (TrNDARISs, -zdis, Ovid. Triſt. ii. 396.) king of 
Sparta, and ſiſter of Helena; hence he is called Tyndargi gener, 
Ovid, Ib. 346. He had by her ſeveral children, of whom the 
moſt noted were, Iphigenia and Oreftes, ©: 

When the Grecian fleet, about to ſail for Troy, was de- 
tained by contrary winds, owing, as was ſuppoſed, to the 
wrath of Diana, we ber a had offended by killing 

alchas, the ſoothſayer, being con- 
ſalted, declared, that to appeaſe the goddeſs, Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, muſt be ſacrificed. The king at 
firſt was fired with indignation at the propoſal, but at laſt 
yielded to the repreſentations of Ulyſſes ; who being ſent to 

Iycenæ, brought the virgin from her mother, under pretext 


altar as a victim, and b about to be ſacrificed, when ſhe ſud- 
denly diſappeared, and a ſtag. was found in her place. Juvenal. 


of thoſe who were preſent, and conveyed her in a cloud to the 
country of Taurica, now Crim Tartary, where ſhe became 
prieſteſs of the temple of that goddeſs, Pauſar. ix. 19.; Hygin, 
8.; Serv. in Virg. An. ii. 116.3; Ovid. Met. xii. 30. &, 
Pont. iii. 2. 61. But Virgil ſays that ſhe was actually ſacri- 
ced, B.; ſo Lucretius, i. 85. © | 
After the taking of Lyrneſſus, in the diviſion of the ſpoil, 
CHRYSEIS, the daughter of Chryſes, rhe prieſt of Apollo, 


The number of ſhips ſent againſt Troy was one thouſand two hundred; (Strabo 
ys one thouſand, xiii. 594. Homer, one thouſand two hundred and eight-ix, I. ü. 
irgil, one thouſand, nu. ii. 197. fo Propei tius, ii. 26. 38. Silius Italicus, xv. 277. 
Seneca, Troad. 709. and others: See Hygir. 9.) but they were nothing, but fra! 
open veſſels without decks, ( dv Ta H xaragpaxte iy:vrecs) carrying only 2 few 
| the largeſt one hundred and twenty, and the ſmalleſt fifty. The dcholiaſt on 
Thucydides, computing at a medium, that is, eighty- five to each, makes the whole 
number on board the fleet amount to one hundred and two thouſand men. All theſe 
ſerved both as mariners and bow men. 1b. 10. This fleet, aſſembled at Aulis, 2 city 
of Bœotia on the Euripus; at which time Greece is ſaid firſt to have recogniſed its 
own ſtrength, / wird rg Gracia wire» contemplata ſuasg ) Stat. Achill. i. 456. Such 
a farce, ane ſhould think, might have reduced Troy in a ſhorter time than ten years 
But the whole could not remain for any conſiderable time at once before the city · The 
want of proviſions obliged them to ſend parties to pillage different places, and even to 
cultivate the Cherſoneſus. 15, „ wn 
| &: 
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Atem and A, 055 
fell to the ſhare of Agamemnon. Chryſes came to the Gre- 


cian camp with a ſum of money to ranſom his daughter. But 


Agamemnon, being fond of her, would not give her up. Upon 
which Chryſes prayed to Apollo for aſſiſtance, who ſent a 
plague among the Greeks. On this account Agamemnon was 
obliged by the Grecian leaders, and chiefly by Achilles, to re- 
ſtore Chrys#is, But in revenge he took from Achilles his miſ- 
treſs Brissis. Provoked at this, Achilles ſhut himſelf up in 
his tent, and refuſed to take any further concern in the war. 
The Greeks, deprived of his aſſiſtance, ſuſtained many dread- 
ful defeats from Hector and the Trojans. At laſt, however, 
from reſentment on account of the death of his friend Patro- 


| clus, and after the reſtitution of Briseis, he was again pre- 


yailed on to go out to battle, and flew Hector. This form 
the principal ſubject of the Iliad of Homer, on 
After the taking of Troy, in the diviſion of the captives, 
CASSANDRA, one of the daughters of Priam, fell to the lot 
of Agamemnon, who was greatly enamoured of her. Caſſan- 
dra had obtained of Apollo the gift of prophecy *; but upon 
her refuſal to gratify his deſires, the god ordained that her 
predictions ſhould never be believed, Serv. in FVirg En. ii, 
247.3 Hygin. 93. She warned Agamemnon not to return to 
Mycenæ; but he lighting her advice, was, upon his arrival 
in his native city, murdered by his wife Clytemneftra, and 
her paramour Agiſthus, together with Caſſandra and others, 
Fauſan. ii. 16. Oreſtes was ſaved by his ſiſter Electra, who 
conveyed him to Strophivs, king of Phocis, to whom Aſtyocbea, 
the ſiſter of Agamemnon, was married, Hygin. 117. ; Virg. An. 
x1, 265. Here he formed the moſt intimate friendſhip with 
PYLADES, the ſon of Strophius, Hygin. 1 19. 
After the death of Agamemnon, AGISTUS reigned for 
ſereral years. Oreſtes, deſirous of revenging the death of his 
father, after concerting meafures with Pylädes, came to My- 
cenz under the diſguiſe of a ſtranger, and told Clytemnzſtra 
that Oreſtes was dead. Soon aſter Pylides arrived, bringing 
with him an urn, in which he ſaid the aſhes of Oreſtes were 
contained. Ægiſthus, overjoyed, gave the two friends an hoſ- 
pitable reception, But they, having found a favourable oppor- 
tunity, flew him together with Clytemnzſtra, Juvenal. viii. 216. 


After this the furies of his mother are ſaid to have agitated the 


breaſt of Oreſtes, Virg. n. iii. 331. whence he became diſ- 
tracted, (1nsaxvs,) Fuvenal, xiv. 284.3 Ovid. Pont. ii. 3. 45. 


* Hence called MAS, Ads (i. e. furore correpta, a 8 id. 
Hence Adi (i. ante da furere,) Ovid. 
Amor, i. 9. 37. and Pnor nas, - Adis, i. e. fatidico, numine Phœbi plena, Id. 
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408 : Fabulous Hiftory of Mycine, 


and, whilſt in that ſtate, Pylades always attended him #, g. 
He was baniſhed from Mycenz ; and having gone to Delphi to 
conſult.the oracle about the termination of his ſorrows, he was 
directed to go to Taurica, then governed by king Thoas, and 
bring the ſtatue of Diana from thence to Argos. It was the 


- cuſtom in that country to ſacrifice all ſtrangers on the altar of 


Diana. Iphigenia was then the prieſteſs of her temple. When 
Oreſtes and Pylades were brought to Iphigenta to be ſacrificed, 


ſhe, perceiving them to be Greeks, offered to ſpare the life of 


one of. them, provided. he would convey a letter from her to 
Greece. The conteſt between them, which of them ſhould 


die, being often exhibited on the ſtage, (Cic. Fin. ii. 24. Amic, 


7. ſcenis agitatus OREsTES) Virg. An. iv. 471. gave occaſion to 
the expreſſion, PrLapea AamiciTla, for true friendſhip, Cc, 


Fin. ii. 26. At laſt Pylades yielded to Oreſtes, and agreed to 


carry the letter, which he found to be addreſſed to Oreſtes. 
This produced a diſcovery. Iphigenia contrived to carry off 


the ſtatue. of Diana, and accompanied her brother and his friend 


into Greece, Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 65.—100.; Hygin. 120. 

Oreſtes reigned at Argos for many years, and lived to a 
great age. He 1s ſaid to have died by the bite of a ſerpent, 
Ovid. 1b. 5 29. and to have heen buried at Tegea, where his 
bones were found many years after, in a coffin ſeven cubits 
long +, Herodot. i. 67. & 68. EY 


— 


Oreſtes married Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and 


Helen, having ſlain Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, 
to whom ſhe had been given in his abſence, Virg. An. iii. 332.3 
Ovid. ep. 8. By this marriage he became poſſeſſed likewiſe of 
the kingdom of Sparta, Pauſan. ii. 18. He gave his bſter 
ELECTRA in marriage to his friend PyLADESs, Pauſan. ii. 10. 
Oreſtes was ſucceeded by TiSAMANEs, or Tiamenus, his 
ſon by Hermiòne 4. In his reign the deſcendants of Hercules, 
( Heraclide, ) under Temtnus and CrESPHONTES, aſſiſted by 
the Dorians, invaded Peloponneſus, made themſelves matters 
of the greateſt part of the country, and expelled the family of 
Pelops from Argos and Sparta; the deſcendants of Neſtor, from 


Neſſenia, alſo Alcmeon, the ſons of Pæan, and Piſiſtratus, 


Pauſan, ii. 18. about eighty years after the taking of Troy, 


* Oretes is ſaid to have been acquitted of the crime of his mother's murder by the 
court of the Areopigus at Athens; or, according to Cicero, by the judgment 0 
Minerva, Cic. Mil. 3. 5 St PT lens 2 
＋ This Pliny mentions as a proof that men anciently were taller than in his time. 
He however ſpeaks of one Cabbara, an Arabian, in the time of Claudius, that vii 
nine feet nine inches high; and of two others under Auguſtus half a foot taller 
vii. 16. | 55 | 
T Hence Oreſtes is called Tiſamꝭni pater, Ovid. in Ib. 3 50. 


Thucydil, 


bis time. 
8 3 that Wai 
foot taller 


Thucydil 


Oreftes. and Tiſamenec. 409 


Thucydid. i, 12. Tiſamènes, being expelled from Argos, ſet- 
ned in Achaia, Pauſun. Ib. & vii. 1.3 Strab. viii. 383. The 
families of Pæan and Alemæon retired to Athens, where they 
afterwards became conſpicuous, Pauſan. iz. 
'Tiſamenes is ſaid by Polybius to have been baniſhed from 
Sparta, 11. 41.3: by Pauſanias, from both Argos and Sparta, for 


che was king of both, ii. 18. 


The ACH&ANs, who ſupported Tiſaménes, were originally 
from Phthiotis in Theſſaly, Strab. ib. They were named from 
Archander and Architeles the ſons of Achæus, who came to 
Argos, from that country, in the reign of Danaus, and to 
whom that king gave two of his daughters in marriage. From 
theſe two ſons of Achæus, both the Lacedzmonians and people 
of Argos ¶ Argivi) were called AchxI: The name of Danar 
properly belonged only to the Argives, Pauſan. vii. 1.3 Strab. ib. 

The Achæans being expelled from Sparta and Argos by the 
Heraclide, were received by the Ines, who then poſſeſſed the 
country along the ſouth of the Corinthian gulf. Theſe derived 
their name from ION, the ſon of Xuthus, who came from 
Athens, and having married Helice the daughter of Selinus, the 
king of that country, built a city, and called it after the name 


ol his wife, Pauſan. ib. From him the country was called nia 


inſtead of Ægialeia, the name which it formerly had from 
Agidlus, the firſt king of Sicyon, 76. „ 

The Achæans and Ionians having afterwards differed about 
chuſing Tiſamenus as their joint king, a battle was fought, in 
which TiſameEnus fell. He was buried at Helice, whence af- 
terwards the Lacedæmonians, by the order of the Delphic 
oracle, removed his bones to Sparta, where his ſepulchre was 
ſtanding in the time of Pauſanias, Id. The Enes, however, 
were defeated, and forced to retire from that country. They 


trit went into Attica, where they where kindly received by Me- 


lnthus, king of the Athenians, IB. From thence they went 
with Nileus and the other ſons of Codrus into Aſia Minor, and 
poſſeſſed that part of the country afterwards called IONIA, 
Pauſan, vii. 2. where they founded twelve cities, in imitation-of - 
the number which they had occupied in Peloponneſus, Herodet. 
1. 145. 33: | | „ 

The deſcendants of Tiſamene- reigned in Achaia for ſeveral 
generations to the time of OGYGES, Strab. viii. 384. or, 
3 Polybius calls him, GYGES, B. after whom royalty 
was aboliſhed, and a popular government eſtabliſhed, which 
exiſted for many ages, under the name of the ACHZAN 
REPUBLIC, conſiſting of twelve cities, 15. till it was finally 

5 8 extinguiſhed 


- 


40 Fabulous Hiſtory of Mycine: 
extinguiſhed. by the Romans after the deſtruction of Corinth, 
-- Polyd. ii. 41. iv. 1. et in lepatian, 14ſddi.. 

After the conqueſt of the Heraclide, Mycenz gradually 
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funk in its importance, being uſually ſubject to Argos. Af. 
ter the Perſian war, the people of Argos and Tegea, through 
envy, deſtroyed the city of Mycene, Strab. viii. 372.; Payſan, 
ii. 16. fo that Strabo ſays the leaſt veſtige of it did not remain in 
this time, 4b:d.; but Pauſanias mentions ſeveral, 14. Polybius 
ſpeaks of Mycen as exiſting in his time, Excerpt. xvi.; and 
Thucydides only ſays, that its inſignificant appearance in his 
time was not a proper reaſon for diſerediting its former power, 
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F. 10. for he obſerves, that if Lacedæmon were left deſolate, 
it would appear, from the. meanneſs of its edifices, to have been 
à place of much leſs importance than it really was; but that 

i the ſame thing ſhould happen to Athens, from the magni. 
2 of its public buildings, guite the reverſe would be the 
Ca „„ 5 - 15 „ ; 

Argos and Mycenm, from their vicinity, are ſometimes put 
by the poets the one for the other; thus by Euripides in his 

PDpbigenia and Oreftes, Strab. viii. 377. . 
Ixukxus was the firſt of the deſcendants of Hercules that 
reigned over Argos and Sparta. His fon Cisvs ſucceeded, 
The Argives, who, as Pauſanias obſerves, were always fond 
of liberty. left nothing to him and his poſterity but the mere 


III. Fanutovs HisroRT of LACED. ZMON, 


K Er firſt king of Lacedæmon is ſaid to have been LE. 
1 LEX, from whom the inhabitants were called Lelzges. 
His grandſon EuroTas gave name to the river which runs paſt 
the city, having made a canal for draining its ſtagnating was 
ters. Having no male offspring, he left the kingdom to LA- 
CEDAMON, whoſe: mother was called Taygeta, and from 
her a neighbouring mountain was named Taygetus. Lacedæ- 
mon married SPARTA, the daughter of Eurotas, after whom 
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* In the war againſt the Perſians, it was the only city in Argzblis that ſent aſſit. 
ance to the Lacedæmonians. On this account the people of Argos and Tegea laid 
fiege ta Mycenz, at a time when the Lacedemonians, from domeſtic diftreſs, could 
not afford it relief; and having taken the city, levelled it with the ground, Dir 
V 8 5 5 — he 
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+33, and Oebalides, Ovid. Met. x. 182. & 15,6, 


+ _* Caflor and Palin. ar 


he called the city and gave his own name to the "Sa TY 
But this diſtinction was not obſerved. His fon AMYCLAS 


built the town AMycLz. Here the tomb of his youngeſt fon _ 


HYACINTHUS / Amyclides, Ovid. Mer. x. 162.) a youth 


remarkable for his beauty, was ſtanding in the time of Pauſa» 
| mas 5 iii. I. | - 


We know little about the firſt kings of Sparta or Laceda- 
mon, but their names. The moſt famous was 'TYNDARUS 
or Tynddreus, the fon of Ozbalus, who was placed on the 


throne by Hercules. He married LEDA, the daughter of 


Theflius, with whom, while pregnant, Jupiter is ſaid to have 
had commerce. under rhe form of a ſwan, Ovid. ep. viii. 67. 


whence the is fabled to have laid two eggs; from the one G 


which were produced Pollux and Helena to Jupiter; and from 


the other, Caffer and Clytemnefira to Tyndarus, Hygin. 97. 


& 78, The two former were ſuppoſed to be immortal, and 
the two latter mortal, Serv. in Virg. Eu. ii. 601. vi. 121.3 


— 
« 


Hygin. 80. Horace makes both Caitor and Pollux to ſpring 15 


from the ſame egg, Stat. ii. 1. 26. ee 
CASTOR and POLLUX were diſtinguiſhed for many ex- 


ploits. They accompanied Jaſon in the Argonautic. expedi- 
tion, Pauſan. iii. 24. Having landed in Bithynia, afterwards . 
called Bebrycia, from a nation in Thrace that ſettled there, 
$trab. xii. 541. Pollux conquered and flew Amycus, the ſon __ 
of Neptune, and king of that country, in the combat of the 
telus, to which Amycus uſed to challenged all ſtrangers, Serv.ir | : 


* This boy was the favourite of Apollo, and being killed by an accidental Aroke 


of the diſcus or quoit, was by that god changed into a flower, which fill bears his name, 


haying two letters, A I, inſcribed on it, expreſſi ve of Apollo's grief. The Spartans 
inſtituted a feſtival in memory of this youth, called HyacinTHIA, Ovid. Met. x. 
162.-220.3 Pauſan. iii, 10. & 19+; Pin, xxt. 11. Hyacinthus is called from his 
country, T&NXAriDES, Ovid. in Ibin. 183, and OE BAL IDEs, Ib. 196. & 590. 

＋ Caſtor and Pollux are from Tyndàtus calle TVN DAEI D, Ovid. Mer. viii. 
701. and OEBATIDæ, from their grandfather, Ovid. Faſt. v. 70 ;.; Stat. Theb. v. 
438. alſo PuxRI LEK D, Hora. od. i. 12. 25.3 and Dios cui, i. e. the children of 
Jupiter; Cic. Nat. D. iii. 2 1. Sometimes Cas Tos, Plin. vii. 22. Pollux is alſo 
called PoLLUCES, Plaut. Bacch. iv. 8. 54. and both Caſtor and Pollux, 6EMINus 
Pol U ux, Flerat. od. iii. 29. ult. So Helena was called TVN DARIS, Jig, Virg. 
An. ii. 601. From Oeb&.us, the father of Tyndareus, the country of Laconia was 
ciel OxBALTA, Stat. Achill. i. 20. So Tarentum, becauſe peopled by a colony from 
Lacedæmon, Virg. G. iv. 125, Matres Oebaliæ or Oebaiies, denotes Sabine or Ro- 


%an matrons, becauſe ſome Lacedæmonians are ſuppoſed to have ſettled in that country, 


Ovid, Faſt. iii. 230. Ocbd'is purpura, i. e. Laconica, Stat. Silv. i. 2. 181. OzBa- 
1A PELLEX, Helen. Ovid. rem. amor. 358. called alſo TÆNARTA MARITA, Ovid. 
xi. 45. PT E&NARIS soROR, 1b. viii. 72. and Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines, 
OrBaL1vs, BB. i. 260. So Hyacinthus is called Tænarides, -de, from cape Tæna- 
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a 77 Fabulous Hiſtory -of Lacedemen. 


Virg. u. v. 373.; Val. Flacc. iv 166. &c. whence Pollux cams 
to be Eſteemed the god of boxing and wreſtling, IB. & Star. 
Silv. iv. 2. 48-—— Caſtor diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his {kill in 
managing. horſes; heace he was worſhipped as the patron of 
riders, Ovid. Faſt. v. 700. Met. viii. 301. Am. iii. 2. 54. But 
this {kill in horſemanſhip is alſo ſometimes aſcribed to Pollux, 
Virg. G. iii. 89. called by Virgil AmycLzvs; and by Ovid. E). 
viii. 71. from Amyclæ, a town twenty ſtadia, or two miles 
and a half from Lacedæmon, Polyb. v. 19. where theſe two 
brothers were brought up; hence the town his called Ledze 
Amyclæ, Stat. Theb. vii. 163.3 Sil. ii. 434.—— They carried 
off from Colchis the ſtatue of Mars, Pauſan. iii. 19. In a 
ſtorm, while they were praying to the gods for aſſiſtance, 
two flames appeared to play about their heads, Diodor. iv. 43.; 
Hygin. 14. and ſoon after there was a calm: whence they 
came to be conſidered as the gods of mariners; and theſe. 


flames (ignes fatui }, which frequently appear at fea in warm 


countries, were aſcribed to Caſtor and Pollux, and called HE- 
LENA, Plin. ii. 37. If double, they were eſteemed an omen 
of good weather, 1b, and the contrary if ſingle; which is {till 
the caſe. This appearance Horace is ſuppoſed by ſome to call 
ALEA STELLA, od. i. 12. 27. but it is more proper here to take 
fella for elle, literally two bright ſtars in Gemini, called Caſtor 
and Pollux, or Fratres Helene, much attended to by mariners; 
thus, Od i. 3. 2. iv. 8.31.3 Ovid. Faſt. v. 720. 1 
The conduct of Caſtor and Pollux ro LYNCEUS and Idar, 
cannot be ranked among thoſe great actions by which Horace 
ſays they merited divine honours after death, ep. ii. 1. 5. d. iv. 
5.35. & 8.31.——LYNCEUs and IDas were natives of Meſſenia, 
who alſo went with Jaſon in the expedition to Colchis, Hygin. 
14. They were the ſons of Aphareus, king of Meſſenia, who 
was born of the fame mother with Tyndireus, Pauſan. ili. I. 
or according to Hyginus, the ſons of Aphareus and Arena, the 
daughter of Oeb21us; ſo that in either caſe they were couſin- 
germans to Caſtor and Pollux. | Fs, 
LYNCEUS was fo remarkable for his quickneſs of ſight, 
that Be is ſaid to ſee things concealed below ground, as it 1s 
ſuppoſed, from his firit having diſcovered mines, Hygin. 14. 
and to'have penetrated with his eyes to the infernal regions, 
Vater. Flacc. Arg. i. 464. whence any perſon remarkable for 
quickneſs of fight was called LyNcEUs, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 90. 
Eb. i. I. 28.3 Cic. Fam. ix. 2. as one Strabo, who is reported 
to have ſeen at the diſtance of one hundred and thirty-five 
miles, and to have diſcerned from Lilybæum the ns 
SA | | ee 


7 


obtained PxXELöE, the daughter of Tarius (IcxRIs, i, Ovid. 


Menelaus. 1 413 


fleet coming out of the port of Carthage, ſo as to count the 
number of ſhips, Plin vii. 21.; Val. Max. i. 8. ext. 14. | 

Caſtor and Pollux, falling in love with the brides of Lynce- 
25 and Idas, the daughters of Leucippus, (LEvciepiDEs, Ovid. 
cp. xvi. 327.) carried them off by force. Lynceus, endeavour- 
ing to recover his miſtreſs, was ſlain by Caſtor, who in his 
turn was killed by Idas. Pollux, in revenge, flew Idas, Hy- 
gin. 80.; but Ovid repreſents this matter differently, Faſt. v. 


699. &c.——Pauſanias ſays, that this conteſt was about ſome 


cattle; and that after the death of Lynceus and Idas the go- 
yvernment of Meſſenia fell to Neſtor, the ſon of Neleus, iv. 3. 
Pollux obtained leave from Jupiter to ſhare his immortality 
with his brother, and to. live and die for a day alternately, 
Homer. Odyſſ. xi. 302. &c. hence ſaid by Virgil fratem alter- 
na morte redemifſe, En. vi. 121; and to paſs one day in hea» 
yen and another alternately in the infernal regions, Sil. ix. 295. 
xiii, 805.3 Pindar. Nem. Od. x. firoph. 4 ſo Pluto ſpeaks of 
retaining both, Stat. Theb. viii. 5o. The foundation of this 
fable was, that Caſtor and Pollux were ſuppoſed to have been 
converted into the conſtellation called GEMINI, or The Twins, 
Hygin. Aſtron. ii. 22. alſo fecunde fidera LEDæ, Ovid Amor. 
ü. 11. 29. in which are two bright ſtars, one in the head of 
each, which never riſe or ſet together; but when one of them 
ſinks below the horizon, the other is above it, and the con- 
trary, Ovid. ib. | | | | 


HELENA was reckoned the moſt beautiful woman of her 
time. When very yaung ſhe was carried off by Theſeus, king 
of Athens, and his friend Perith6us; but her brothers Caſtor 
and Pollux brought her back by force of arms, Strab. ix. 396.3 
Hygin. 79. ; Ovid. ep. xvi. 147. Many of the chief princes in 
Greece ſought her in marriage. Tyndareus, at a loſs how to 
determine among the competitors, leſt by preferring one he 

ſhould offend all the reſt, was adviſed by Ulyſſes, who him- 
ſelf was one of the ſuitors, but whoſe hopes were not very 
languine, to leave the choice entirely to the virgin herſelf, and 
to bind the ſuitors by an oath to-ſtand by her determination, 
allo to bind themſelves to protect her honour, whomſoever of 
them ſhe ſhould prefer. This being agreed on, Helena deter- 
mined in favour of MENELavs, the ſon of Atreus; who thus 
became king of Sparta, upon the reſignation of Tyndareus, 
Hygin. 78. The form of adminiſtering this oath to the ſuitors 
is deſcribed by Pauſanias, iii. 20. Ulyſſes, for his ſervices, 
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414. Fabulous Hiftory of Lacedæmon. 


Ib. 393.) and niece of Tyndareut, whoſe behaviour from the 


beginning was ſuch as gave Ulyſſes no cauſe to regret his diſ. 


appointment in Helen, 5. 


Helena lived with Menelaus for three years with every ap- | 


pearance of conjugal happineſs. She bore a daughter to him 


called HErmont, But Paris the ſon of Priam, having come 
to Sparta on an embaſly, by his inſinuating manners, his ſplen- 


did dreſs and equipage, Horat. od. iv. 9. 13.3 Ovid. ep. xvi. & 
xvii. ſeduced her, and carried her off with him to Troy*. Mene. 


hus ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all the princes of Greece, to re- 
venge this injury. A confederacy for that purpoſe was formed, 
at the head of which was AGAMEMNON, king of Mycenæ, 
and brother to Menelaus. A lift of the Grecian leaders and their 


different forces is given by Homer, I. ii. and after him by 
.'.. Hyginus, fab. 97. Next to Agamemnon and Menelaus, the chief 
were ACHILLES, the ſon of Peleus, (Pelides,) king of Phthia 
. and Lariſſa in Theſſaly, and of the ſea-goddeſs Tre T1s, with 


his ſon PrxRRHus or Neoptolemus, and his friend ParROcl us, the 


| fon of Menoetius, (MexnzaT1AaDEs,) and grandſon of Actor (Ac. 


TORIDES) by Zginaz ULYSSES, the ſon of  Laertes, Taer- 


Hecuba the daughter of Ciſſeus king of Thrace ( Ciſis,-Idis) and wife of Priam, 
when ſhe was with child of Paris, dreamed that ſhe had brought forth a torch, Virg. 
En. vii. 319. x. 794-3 Apollodor. iii. 12. 5» The ſoothſayers being conſulted ; de- 
elared, that what ſhe ſhould produce, would cauſe the deſtruction of Troy, On which 
account Priam ordered the infant to be expoſed on mount Ida. But he was ſecretly 
brought up at the houſe of a ſhepherd, and when he reached the age of manho:d, be- 


came a ſhepherd himſelf, under the name of ALEXANDER or PARIS. While he 
* Cuſtained that character he formed a connection with the nymph OznGNE.; Ovid. ep. v. 


and deterprined the donteſt between Juno, Minerva, and Venus about the goiden 
apple. The goddeſſes, by the appointment of Jupiter, appeared before him as a judge, 
and each ber own cauſe. Juno offered him power, Minerva wiſdom, and 
Venus the moſt beautiful woman in the world, if he determined in her favour, Paris 
adjudged the golden apple to Venus; and thus incurred the hoſtility of the two 
other goddefſes ever after againſt the Trojan nation, Virg. Eu. i. 26.; Horat. od. 
. 25. 10.5 Ovid. p. xvi. 43. &.; Hygin. 92-3 hence he is called Fatalis inceftuſque 

VDEX, Horat. od. iii. 3. 18. &c. Ihe indignation of Juno was ſtill farther encreaſed 
againſt the Trojans, by Jupiter making Ganymedes, a beautiful boy, the fon of Tros, 
his cup - bearer, in place of HERR, the daughter of Juno, and goddeſs of youth. 
Ganymedes was carried off from Ida, by an eagle, (Fovis armiger; ) at the command 
- Jupiter, Virg. En. 1. 28. v. 252:; Ovid. Met. x. 155.3 Pauſan. v. 24.3 Herat. 

IV. 4. 4» | ; 

. Paris being diſcovered and recogniſed by his parents, was ſent into Greece with 2 
fleet, to recover. He dne, the filter of Priam, who had been carried off by Hercules, 
and given to Telemon, ſer p. 400, But Paris, inftead of executing this commiſſion, 
came to the court of Menelaus, where he was heſpitably entertained by that prince; 


and Meneleus being in the mean time obliged to go to Crete, Paris, in his abſence, 


by the aid of Venus, carried off Helena, to revenge, as he pretended, the detention of 
Heſene; and on that account he was countenanced by Priam. He is called IDzvs 


4 


Abr, Ovid. ep. xix. 177. Lacan adulteræ fung us nosp ES, Horat. 6d. iii. 


ag and the ſhip in which he failed, Phereclea navis, from Pherecles, the buildet 
it, Ovid. ep. xvi. 22. | 8 | : NS 
7 = ; 7 13 a id des, 


with 2 
ercules, 
niſſion, 
prince; 
\bſenee, 
nrion of 
Ip us 
ad. iii. 


, buildet 


id des) 


tal,) king of Ithica;' AJAX, the ſon of Telamon, king of 


Salamis, and his brother TEU CERN; Diomtpes, the ſon of 


Tydeus, ( Tydides,) king of Argos in Etolia ! NesroR, the for 
of Neleus, (Nei des, king of Pylos and Meſfsenia, with his fotr : 
ARCHILOCHUS 5 PALaMEDES, the ſon of Nauplius, (Naupliz- 
den) king of Eubeea; Irominevs and Meriones from Crete 3 
PuiLocrErEs, the ſon of Pear, from Melibcea ; EumtLus, 
the ſon of Admetus, from Perrhzbia, and Euryp lus from Orebo- 
menus or Ormenius, all three from Theflaly ; Proas, the fon of 
Andremon, from Ætolia; Macnzon, the ſon. of Aſculapius,' 
and his brother Podalirius, both remarkable for their ſkill in 
phyſic; Sthenelus, Theſſandrus, Epæus, the framer of the ge RL 
jan horſe; 1th; mas and *Thoas ; Calchas, the augur, the ſn 
of Theſtor, (THEsTORIDEs,) &c. i 
The reſtitution, of Helena having been refuſed. by Priam, 


2 


Herodot. i. 2. & 3. theſe chiefs ſet fail for Troy, which theß 
took after a ſiege of ten years. During the war Menelaus be- 


licht. Hence the is called, by Horace, Lacena adultera, od. iii. 5 
25, and znfams, epod. 17. 42. After the death of Paris, who 
was flain by Philoctetes, Hygin. £12. ſhe married DeiraoBus,. _ 
the brother of Paris, whom ſhe betrayed to Menelaus, the night in 
which Troy was taken, Virg. En. vi. 525. by whom his. body was, 
dreadfully mangled, 1b, 509.530. to which Horace alludes, . 
Ir. 9.22. After this ſhe ſeems to have fled to the temple of Veſta. 
for protection, 1b. i. 567. But commentators differ about the 5 
manner of reconciling theſe two paſſages; ſome think the latter 
an mterpolation, Helena returned to Sparta with Menelaus, 
Pauſan, x. 25. who is ſaid to have wandered over many coun- 
tries in his way home, Strab. i. 38. &c. among the reſt to have 
gone to Egypt, 13. on the coaſt of which, Herodotus ſays, that 
ns was driven in failing from Sparta with Helen; and that 
ſhe was detained there by Proteus the king of that country, 
who, after the deſtruction of I roy, reſtored her to Menelaus,. 
u. 112, &c. A temple was conſecrated to Manelaus, near the 
place where he and Helen were buried, Pauſan. iii. 19. ; but 
tere are different accounts about her death. Some 
being expelled from Sparta after the death of Menela 
legitimate ſons and ſucceſſors Nicoftratus and Megapenthes, ſne 
retire} to Rhodes, where ſhe was put to death by order of, 
Taha, the widow of TlepolEmus, queen of that iſland, becauſe. . 
ſhe had loſt her huſband in the Trojan war, which Helen had 
excited, Bid. „„ e 


After | 


haved with great bravery. The conduct of Helen is differently... pon 
repreſented ; by the Roman writers, uſually in an unfavourable. 


416 ' Fabulous Hiſtory of Lacedæmon. ; 


After the expulſion of Ti/amenes, the fon of Oreſtes, by the 
Heraclidæ, ſee p. 408. EURYSTHENES and PROCLEs, the ſons of 
Ariſtodemus, ſprung. from Hercules, ſhared the ſovereignty at 
Lacedzmon, and, from their time, the ſceptre always continued 
to be jointly ſwayed by two kings of their deſcendants. Euryſ. 
thënes was ſucceeded by his ſon Agis, from whom all the de. 
ſcendants of that line were called Acipz; thoſe of the other 
line were called EURTTIONIDR, from Hurytion, the grandſon of 
e d | 
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IV. FanuLous HisTory of CORINTH, Eris, and ARCAD14, 


GISYPHUS, the ſon of Æölus ( Aivlides ), (not of Zolus the. 


god of the winds, but of a king of Theſſaly, Apollodor. i. 7. 
3.3 Serv. in Virg. vi. 585.) is ſaid to have been the firſt king of 
Corinth, Pauſan. ii. 1. & 3. He was remarkable for his cunning 
and his robberies, on which account he was ſlain by Theſeus, king 
of Athens. His puniſhment in the infernal regions, was to roll 
a large ſtone up a mountain, which, when it reached the top, 
always rolled back again to the foot; hence he is ſaid to be con- 
demned to eternal labour, Horat. ii. 14. 19. 3 Homer Odyſſ. xi.; 
Ovid. Met. xii. 26.; Hygin, 60; Cic. Tuſc. i. 5. & 41. 

Siſyphus was ſucceeded by his ſon CREON; hence S;phee 
 opes, the riches of Creon, Ovid. ep. xii. 204. 


— 


SALMONEUS, the king of Elis, was brother to Sisyphus, 


Apollodor. i. 7. 3. He claimed divine honours from his ſub- 
jects. To imitate the thunder of Jupiter, he conſtructed a 
brazen bridge, over which he uſed to ride in his chariot, dart- 
ing torches and firebrands among the people in imitation of 
lightning. But Jupiter provoked at ſuch impiety, ſtruck him 
with a thunderbolt, and hurled him headlong to the infernal 
regions, where he was placed near his brother, Virg. En. vi. 
585.—595.;3 Hygin. 61.; Diodor. iv. 68. ; Apollodor. i. 9. 7. 


The firſt king of Arcadia was PELASGUS, whence the 
country was anciently named PELASGIA, Payſan. viii. 1. His 
fon Lycion ſucceeded, who built the city LycosUR4a, on 
mount Lyceus. He called Jupiter by the name of LYc=Us, 
and inſtituted a feſtival in honour of him, called Lycea or Lo. 
PERCALIA. Lycaon was contemptorary with Cecrops, king of 
Athens; but, as Pauſanias ſays, greatly inferior to him in the 

ET = knowledge 


— 


en. 2 


knowledge of divine things. For Cecrops was the firſt who 
called Jupiter SUPREME or the Higheſt, and offered to him only 

the fruits of the earth. But Lycaon ſacrificed not only other 
animals, but alſo human victims; on which account he is re- 
ported to have been changed into a wolf, J. 2. The wicked- 
neſs of men is ſaid to have been ſo great in the time of this 
king, that Jupiter deſcended from heaven to examine every thing 
himſelf under a human form. He came to the houſe of Lyca- 
on; who, to try his divinity, ſet before him the fleſh of a hu- 
man body, Jupiter deſtroyed the houſe with lightning, and 
turned Lycaon himſelf into a wolf, Ovid. Met. i. 211.—239 ; 


in 1b, 433. Hygin. Mir. ii. . 
CALLISTO, the daughter of Lycaon, called alſo Helljce, 
bing brought forth a ſon to Jupiter, was by Juno changed 
into a bear. Her ſon was named ARCAS ; from whom the 
country was called Arcadia, and the people Arcades, Arcas 
taught the Arcadians the art of making bread from corn, and 
doaths from wool, Payſan. viii. 4. Areas, while hunting, ac- 
cording to Ovid, was about to ſhoot the bear into which his 
mother was metamerphoſed. But Jupiter prevented it; and 
converted them both into eontiguous conſtellations ; Calliſto into 
Ursa Major, or The greater Bear; called alſo temp piger, from 
the lowneſs of its motion, Stat. T heb. i. 371. and Arcas into 
ARCTOPHYLAX, or, The Keeper of the Bear, ( glacialis portitor 
Unsz, Stat. Theb. i. 693+) called alſo BooTEs, Ovid. Met. ii. 409. 
de.: Hygin. 177.3 Aftron. ii. 4. near the north pole; hence 
Licaoxtus AxIs, the north pole, Ovid. Triſt. iii. 2. 2. 


„ Mg 
V. FanvuLovus Hisrory of ATTICA. 


THE firſt king of Attica, according to Pauſanias, i. 2. was 

ACT.AUS, from whom the country was called AcTz4, 
þ, & Strab. ix. 391. whence Actæa arva, the country of 
Attica *, Ovid. Met, i. 313. But CECROPS is commonly 
reckoned the firſt king of Attica, from whom the inhabitants 
vere called CEcRopiDz, Herodot. viii. 44. Virg. An. vi. 21.3 


ut the name of Ac TA or Anica is commonly derived from Ace, a narrow tract 
country running along the ſhore between the ſea and the mountains, (aro Tv ayte , 
T2 aft zva, quod ibi frangant ſe unde, ) which was the caſe with a great part of Attica, 
Po. ix. 391. whence Ata, the ſhore, Nep. Ages. $.z Cic. Verr. v.25. & 31+; Fam. 
Ga 2 Zn. v. 613. and Servius ſays, chat thus, a mountain in Bœ 
„ „de epithet AcTavs joined to it by Virgil, Ecls li. 24+ becauſe it is near the 
*Ha (7+ littoralis ), But Afæus is commonly put for Arhenien/is in the poets, by 
monly the word is uſd, Ovid. Met. it. 554. 720. Vii. 631, &c. Wat 
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thouſand five hundred and eighty-two years before the Chriſt- 


r 
———————— 


— * 
SS. 
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Dvid. Met. vii. 670.; Stat. Theb. xii. 5 70. whence Ceerb hi, 
dis, an Athenian woman, Juvenal. vi. 186. and Cecropius, 
Athenian, Horat. od. ii. 1. 12.; Firg. G. iv. 177.; Martial, zi. 
43. Cecropia, ſc. terra, i. e. Attica, Catull. 62. 79. & Terra 
Cecripis, Ovid. ep. x. 100. Juvenal uſes Cecropides for any 
perſon deſcended from a very ancient family, viii. 46. & 51. 
Cecrops is ſaid to have come from Sais in Egypt, Diadr. i. 
28. about four hundred years before the Trojan war, or one 


ian æra He married the daughter of Adtæus, Pauſan. i, 2. 
He is repreſented as of two forms, ( geminus, Ovid. Met, i. 
555. biformis, Juſtin. ii. 6.) half a man and half a ſerpent; be- 
cauſe, as Juſtin ſays, he firſt inſtituted marriage, 73, To him 
ſome aſcribe the introduction of letters into Gregce, Tacit. Au. 
xi. 14. He firſt induced the inhabitants of Attica, formerly 
ſcattered over the country, to live in ſmall towns or boroughs, 
(Tobe g,)  Thucydid. ii. 15. The next king was Craxas, i 
native of the place; whoſe daughter, ATTHIs, gave name to 
the country, Pauſan i. 2.; Strab. ix. 397. whence Atthide, 
Athenian women “, Stat. Theb. xii. 536. She married Au- 
PHICTYON, who dethroned her father; and who, in his tun, 
Was expelled by ERIchTHñONTUs, the fon of Vulcan, Pauſan. i. 
( proles fine matre creata, ) according to the fable related, O 
Met. ii. 5$2.-=505.3 Hygin. 166; Apollodor. iii. 14. 6: To 
him Virgil aſcribes the invention of chariots, G. iii. 113. 80 
Pliny, vii. 56. whence he was conyerted into a conſtellation, 
called Avnica, the-waggoner. 1 5 
PANDION, his ſon, ſucceeded, whence Pandionius mi, 
the citadel of Athens, Sat. Theb. iis 920.3 Pandioniæ arit, 
Claudian de rapt. Proſerp. ii. 19. He formed an alliance witl 
TEREUs, king of 'Thrace, (hence called Odryfius tyrannus, Ond 
Remed. Am. 459) to whom he gave his daughter Prague, 
Procne, in marriage. Tereus offered violence to Philonila, tl 


Attica was alſo called Mors oA, from one Mopſops or Mop d put, Strab. ix. 445 
hence Morser iA vUREs, Athens, Ovid. ep. viii. 72.3 Io 1A, from lon, the ſon el 
: Xutbus 3 and; PosRIDOoN IA from Neptune; as Athens was denominated from de 

Greek name of Minerva, (ASnm,) Strab. ix. 397. So Terras a Pallade dieta: ling 
leaves Athens, Ovid. Mt. ii. 835. Hence Meopſopii muri, for Athens, Ovid. Met. 
423; and Mepſopius juvenis, for TRI ToEMus, 16. v. 661. the ſon of Cele) J 
Chief of Eleuſius, Pauſans i. 14.3 Ovid. Faſt. iv. 5074; Serv. in Virg. G. l. 19. 1 
is ſaid to have been firſi taught huſbandry by Ceres, 15. and to have communicated ! 
knowledge of it to other nations, Pauſan. viii. 4.; Cic. Herenn. iv, 6.3 Tuſe. l. 
Herr. iv. 49. Ceres is ſuppoſed to have come to Eleuſis in queſt of Proſerpine, a r 
time of Cranaus; when the celebration of her myſteries was firſt inſtituted, Ib A 
Pauſan. ii. 14. called ThESMorHoRIa, Hygin. 147. becauſe Ceres alſo firſt preſcn 
laws, Ovid. Met. v. 343-3 Diodor. i. 14. or becauſe Jaws are the effect ne 5 
culture. Juſtin ſays, Ceres came to Eleuſis under the reign of Erechtzv5, . 0 
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BY 1 5 makes Philom 


V Pandas. 515 a 
: 1 05 ndion. 419 
iter of Progne, which Progne reſenting brought deſtruction on 


all concerned, Pauſan. i. 5; Strab. ix. 423. — The poets re- 


late, that Progne, anxious to ſee her ſiſter iled 

to g0 and conduct her to Thrace; NN 
lence to Philomela by the way, when ſhe exprefled her indig. | 
nation at the injury ſhe had ſuffered, he cut out her tongue 5 0 | 
_ her up in a tower. Upon his e Tor ee S1. g 1 
rogne that her ſiſter had died by the way. About 3 8 5 
ter, Philomela having repreſented her ſufferings on a — 5 f | 
doth, contrived to get it conveyed to Procne. She, T 5 4s 
her reſentment, waited till the celebration of 155 fe ln, . 
Bacchus, which was near at hand, when women arte te W 

an uncommon degree of liberty. 'Then, having I ow 
viter, and concerted with her the means of revenge, on : 
her ſon II VS or [zlus, ¶ Terẽides puer, Ovid, Ib 126 ) he | 
{ix years old, and cauſed him to be ſerved up to his 2 then 
entertainment“. When in the midſt of the feaſt, Tere 33 
ae 1 g weft ſprang forth like a fury, and Jaſhed 
ie bloody head of the boy in his face. Whi | 
» ſword to ſlay them, he was changed i a 5 {gag wk 

ring ( Epops, } Philomela into a nightingale Procne i ti 
dee e Met. 
. 424.—676.; ollodor. iii. 14. 8, Hyginus tells thi ſto "Ras 
differently, ak 45. Pandion died of rief of e 
1 ſays this tragical ſcene Wenders in ales 85 
Te e ee Thracians, ii. 29. 

41. alls Procne Cecrôpi 1. ö 
N Amor. iii. 12. 32. Statius Dea bal. 
s, and calls them Getice volucres, Thracian birds, from the 


country of Tereus, T heb. xii. 478. 


: 2 ee Pandion, ſucceeded, from 
435 be Ag enians were called Erechtbidæ, Ovid. Met. vii 
43.henee the Brecht arces, Athens, bali, $47 Herodotus 
ay m they were called Athent ili. 
os peer. OxITRHTIA married BOREAS, ay ia 
ea 5 to have power over the winds, and whom che 
n 7 9 5 worſhipped as the god of the north wind 
2 189. Ovid makes Boreas carry off Orithyia b force, 
vi. 707. ſo Statius,  Theb. xii, 630. Homer a 3 


7 | iela to do this, becauſe it was done on her account, Ecl. 
J. Henee Procne is called Tnfeli . 3 | 
0%, iy, J felix avis Cecropi Fe 
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phälue, who was fond of hunting, uſed when fatigued to reſt 
himſelf in the ſhade, and frequently to invoke AURA, or the 


of Ceres at Eleuſis; whoſe deſcendants, called EUOLI px, 
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quite different ſtory, Il. xx. 219, &c. Orithyia brought forth 
twins to Boreas, called CaLais and ZETHEs, who reſembled 
their father in having wings, Ovid. 1b. 713. They were among 
thoſe who went with Jaſon (cum Minyis ) in queſt of the gold. 
en fleece. 1b. 720. S wy 33 


PROC RIS, another of Pandion's' daughters, married Ce. 
phb:lus, a king of Theſſaly, the ſon of Deion, king of Phocis, 
Apollodor. i. 9. 4. and grandſon of ölus, king of Theſſaly, 
1b. i. 7. 3. hence called A0L1pes, Ovid. Met. vii. 672. Ce- 
phälus and Procris having entertained ſuſpicions of each other's 
fidelity, diſguiſed themſelves to put it to the teſt. The dif. 
covery of their mutual frailty produced a reconciliation, and 
increaſed their former fondneſs. But Procris hearing that Ce- 


refreſhing breeze ; ſuſpecting it to be a miſtreſs, ſecretly attend- 
ed him one day at the chace, and when he went to refreſh him- 
ſelf in the ſhade, concealed herſelf in a buſh. When Cephilus, 
as uſual, called on Aura to come, (AURA ven, Procris raiſing 
her head to ſee who ſhould appear, cauſed a ruſtling among the 
leaves. Cephalus, thinking it a wild beaſt, let fly his unerring 
dart, and pierced her to the heart. Procris could only utter 
what was ſufficient to make Cephalus perceive the cauſe of her 
groundleſs jealouſy, and expired, Ovid. Met. vii. 690, &c.; 
Art. Am. 686.746. Ovid ſpeaks of Cephilus as an Athe- 
nian, Met. vii. 491. ARCHIUS or Arcęſius, the ſon of Ce- 
phalus and Proeris, was the father of LAERTES the father of 
Ulyſſes, Hygin. 189. Ovid. Met. xiii. 144. e 

In the time of Erechtheus EUMO LUS, the ſon of Nep- 
tune, originally from Thrace, was chief prieſt ¶ Hierophantes) 


continued to enjoy that office for many ages, Tacit. Hifi. ix. 
83. Eumolpus was ſo powerful that he engaged in war with 
Erechtheus. A battle was fought, in which both fell, Paiſan. 
3, 38.; Hyginus fays that Erechtheus ſurvived, and was obliged 
to ſacrifice one of his daughters, to appeaſe the wrath of Nep. 
tune for the death of his fon, -fab. 46. and Cicero ſpeaks of 
daughters of this king who offered themſelves up voluntarily fot 
their country, Sex. 21.3 Fn. v. 22; Nat, D. iii. 19. Divine 
honours were appointed to Erechtheus after his death, which 
continued to be performed in the time Cicero, Ib. | 

- A conteſt having ariſen-among the ſons of Erechtheus about 
the ſucceſſion, they referred the matter to Xv rhus, the gran 
| gf 


Ceeraps II. Pandion II. and gens. 421 


| fon of Dencalion, king of Theſſaly, who had married their 


ſiſter Creuſa. He determined in favour of CECROPS, Pays 
„„ 1 7 


CECROPS II. was ſucceeded by his fon PANDION II. and 
he by his eldeſt ſon AGEUS, Pauſan. i. 5. | 
In the reign of Ægeut DAEDALUS, the ſon of Euphemus, 
deſcended from king Erechtheus, a famous artiſt, having ſlain 
his brother Perdix, (or his nephew, according to Ovid, Mer. 
vii. 242.) out of envy for his having invented the uſe of the 
faw, (Ceci, ſc. Perdici, cauſa necis ſerra reperta fuit, Ovid. Ib. 
500.) was obliged to fly from Athens. He went to Crete, 
where he was fovourably received by Mines, the king of that 
iſland, who employed him to conſtruct the labyrinth, a build- 
ing with a vaſt number of dark and intricate windings, ( Secta- 
que per dubias ſuxea tecta vias, Ovid, ep. x. 128.) from which 
it was almoſt impoſſible to extricate one's ſelf, Having after- 
wards aſſiſted PasIPHAe the wife of Minos, in an intrigue with 
one TauRUs, which gave occaſion to the fable of her falling in 
love with a bull, and prodycing a monſter half a man and half 
a bull, called the Mino'rauR, Strab. x. 477. he was ſhur up in 
a tower with his ſon IcxRus. He eſcaped from thence b 
means of waxen wings, on which he flew to Sicily, Ovid. Met. 
wü. 260, or, as others ſay, to Cumæ in _— where he built 
a temple to Apollo. Icarus, ſoaring too high, had his wings 
melted by the heat of the ſun, and fell into the ſea, called from 
him the ICARIAN SEA, Pauſan. vii. 4.3 Herodot. vii. 170.3 Hygin, 
39. & 40.3 Virgil. ZEn. vi. 14.—33. 3 Horat. od. i. 3.34.3 Ovid. 
Met, viii. 183. &c. Art. Amor. ii. 21.—96. Di 
iy, who enumerates the adventures of Dzdilus, ſays, that he 
eſcaped from Crete in a boat, and that Icarus was loſt in land- 
ing raſhly on the iſland of Icaria, iv. 77. From the ingenuity 
of Dædalus, any work curiouſly made was called opus Dedalum, 
.- um, v.- ZUM, Virg. G. iv. 179.3 Lucret. i. 228. v. 1450.3 fo 
Dedala Circe, ingenious, Virg. An. vii. 282. 5 

£GEUS was long without having children. At laſt he had 
a fon by /Z£thra, the daughter of Pittheus, king of Traeaen or 
Troezzne, who was called THESEUS, (Acipxs, Ovid. ep. iv. 
59-z Stat, Theb, xii. 546.3 Nepos Atbræ, Ovid. Ib. 579.) and 
educated at the court of his grandfather. He is ſaid in fable 
to have been the ſon of Neptune, Hygin. Aftr. ii. 5.; Apollodor. 
ll, 15. 7. hence he is ſaid to be ſprung from the gods, Virg. En. 
"1. 394. and called NxyTUNius HERos, Ovid. ep. xvii 21. Het. 
.. 1.3 Stat. T heb, xii. 5 88. Neptunius T heſeus, Ib. 665, Troczene 
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is called from Pittheus, Pirrbiis regna, Ovid. ep. iv. 107, 
 Zgeus is ſaid afterwards to have married Medea, upon her 


been then inſtituted,) Minos made war on them, and having 


peace on ſuch terms as he choſe to preſcribe. They were 


Approaching when it was requiſite to ſend the ſtipulated num- 
ber of young men and virgins to Crete, Theſeus inſiſted on be- 


* 


ſeparation from Jaſon, by whom he had a ſon called Mxpus, 
Jultin. ii. 6. xlii. 2. But the ſtory of Medea is differcnily 
related, Diodor. iv. 5 5. & 55. SEARS) 


| ANDROGEOS, the ſon of Minos, king of Crete, having 
been ſlain through envy by the Athenians and Megarenſians, 
becauſe he had vanquiſhed them all in wreſtling, at the feſtival 
of Minerva, called Parthenza, Serv. in Virg. G. i. 404, (or at 
ſome other feſtival ; for the Parthenæa are thought not to have 


ſubdued the Megarenſes, he forced the Athenians to accept of 


obliged to ſend every year to Crete ſeven young men, and as 
many virgins, choſen by lot, to be devoured by the Minotaur, 
After this cruel tribute had been paid for ſome years, Theſeus, 
having grown up to manhood, came from Troz?ne to Athens, 
He flew ſeveral robbers whom he met with by the way, On 
his arrival at Athens, he narrowly eſcaped being poiſoned by 
his ſtepmother Medea, Ovid. Met. vii. 406. As the time was 


ing allowed to go as one of the former. Ægeus, with reluc- 
tance, at laſt conſented ; but at his departure charged the pilot, 
that if Theſeus ſhould be ſucceſsful in flaying the Minotaur, 
he ſhould at his return diſplay white ſails ; but if not, he 
ſhould retain the black ſails as uſual. After the arrival of The- 
ſeus in Crete, ARTADNE, the daughter of Minos, falling in 
love with him, explained to him the mazes of the labyrinth; 
and at the ſuggeſtion of Dædalus gave him a clew, by unwind- 
ing the thread of which, { licium revolvendo,) he might find lis 
way out; { Errabunda regens tenui veſtigia filo, Catull. 62. 113. 
Ducentia fila ſecutus, Ovid. ep. iv. 59.3 Janua difficilis filo oft in. 
venta relecto, Id. Met. viii. 173.) Theſeus few the Minotaur; 
and having, according to promiſe, carried of Ariadne, and alle 
her ſiſter Phædra, Ovid. ep. iv. 65. returned in ſafety to his 
native country. But in his joy he forgot to change the ſails; 
and ge us, therefore, ſeeing the ſhip from a watch-tower on 
the promontory of Sunium, Stat. Theb. xii. 625. return with ev 
black ſails, and believing his ſon to have periſhed, threw him- da 
ſelf headlong into the ſea, which from him was called the 
Egan fea, The poſterity of Ægeus were called A605 te 
Ovid. op. ii. G 7: VVV 
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Diodorus ſays that Theſeus forgot to change the ſails from 
vexation at the loſs of Ariadne, whom Bacchus took from him, 
ir. 61.3 ſee Pauſan. x. 29. Others relate that Theſeus baſely 
left Ariadne in the iſland Naxos, and that Bacchus, who had 
formerly been in love with her, finding her there upon his re- 
turn from India, married her, Ovid. Met. viii. 176. He gave 
her a beautiful crown, which, after her death, was changed into 
a conſtellation, called CRESSA corona, Ovid. Triſt. v. 3. 42. 
and Coxo GNoss14, v. Gnoſſis, -idis, from her native city 
Gnoſſus,, Ouid. Haft. iii. 459. &c. p. x. whence alſo Ariadne 
js called GNoss1s, Id. ep. xv. 25. Theſeus married Phædra, 
the ſiſter of Ariadne, Hygin. 43. 25 
Theſeus performed various other heroic actions reſembling 


thoſe of Hercules, his contemporary, Strab viii. 380.; Sat. 


Theb, xii. 584. He deſtroyed a terrible bull that infeſted At- 
tica. He killed the robbers Sciron, Procruſtes, and Scinis, Sab. 
is. 301. Ovid. Met vii. 433. &c. 16. 409. and Cercyon, ibid. 
413, He ſubdued the Centaurs. He flew Creon king of Thebes 
for refuſing burial to the Argives that fell in the Theban 
war, and interred them in the territory of Eleuſis, Pauſan. i. 
39. ix. 5. Herodot. ix. 273 Hygin. 72.; Stat. T heb. xii. 5 19.— 
al fn, He deſcended into hell with his friend Pirithous, to 
carry off Proſerpine; where Perithous being torn in pieces by 
the dog Cerberus, Theſeus remained in chains till Hercules 
freed him s. | oo en. OD 
One of the chief exploits of 'Theſeus was the conqueſt of the 
Amazons, a nation of female warriors in Aſia Minor; ſo called, 
becauſe they uſed to cut or burn off their right breaſt, {ex a 
griv. et ua gos, mamma, ) that it might not hinder them in ſhoot- 
ng the arrow, Diodor. ii. 45. Juſtin. ii. 4. The Athenians 
are ſaid to have gained a victory over the Amazons when they 
made an irruption into Attica, Heradot. ix. 27. Theſeus mar- 
ned one of them, HIPPOLYTE, Stat. Theb. xii. 534. by whom 
be had HieeoLYTvus ; hence Hippolytus is called AMazonivus 
Im, Ovid. ep. iv. 2. and AMAZONE NATUS, Met. xv. 552. 
vervius on Virg. Zn. xi. 661. and Hyginus, fab. 30. ſay, that 
it was Antiope, the daughter of Hippolyte the queen of the Ama- 
20ns, that Theſeus married. 5 


* Some ſay that Hercules alſo freed Pirithous 3 and others, that neither of them 
ever returned, Diodor. iv. 63. Virgil deſcribes Theſeus as fitting for ever in the inſer- 
val regions, En. vi. 617. in which poſture he was repreſented by Polygnõtos, the 
pos, Pauſan, x. 29. Strabo thinks, that Theſeus and Perithous u ere ON to- 
_ deſcended into the infernal regions, from the diſtant expeditions which they un- 

ook, 1. 48. Horace repreſents Perithous as bound in Tartarus with 300 chains, 


a iii. 4+ 80. | | 
. HIPPO- 
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_ © HIPPOLYTVUS, the fon of Theſeus, (TuxsipEs, Ovid, 0 
vi. 65. Trskiös HEROS, Id. Met. xv. 492.) when he grew 
up, devoted himſelf to hunting and appeared regardleſs of 
the company of women, Ovid. ep. iv. 173. His ftepmother 
PHADRA fell in love with him, in the abſence of Theſeus; 
and when Hippolytus ſpurned at her propoſals, ſhe accuſed 
him to his father of defigns on her virtue. Theſeus, enraged at 
this, prayed to Neptune to punifh his fon. Hippolytus fled 
from the wrath of his father, and bent his courſe to Troezen, 
his native city. But while he purſued his way along the ca. 
ſhore, his horfes being ſtartled by a ſea-bull, Ovid. Rem. An. 
Jad. or ſea-calves, ſet on him (immifji } by Neptune, drove 
the chariot on the rocks; whereby the axletree and wheels being 
broken, Hippolytus was thrown from his ſeat, and his limbs 
being entangled in the harneſs, he was torn to pieces. Phæ- 
dra, hearing of his fate, confeſſed her crime, and hanged her. 
- ſelf. Zſculapius, at the requeſt of Diana, reſtored Hippoly- 
tus to life. After which he retired to Italy, where he aſſumed 
the name of VIRBIU, {quaſi vir bis,) and built the city Ari- 
cia, Serv. in Virg. En. vii. 761.; Ovid. Met. xv. 497. &c. 
Faſt. iii. 265.: Pauſan. i. 22. ii. 27. & 32.; Hygin. 47. & 49. 
There Diana is ſaid to have concealed him in an adjoining 
grove; whence horſes were ever after excluded from that 
place, Firg. ib. Hippolytus had a ſon of the fame name, B. 
761. & 781. Diodorus relates the ſtory of Hippolytus differ- 
ently, iv. 62. 1 8 EX 5 
Theſeus, in his old age, was expelled from his kingdom. He 
retired to Lycomedes, king of the iſland of Scyros, by whom he 
is ſaid to have been flain. But there are different accounts 
about the manner of his death, Pauſan. i. 17., Plutarch. in 
1 ne: 725 55 

Cimon, after he took the iſland of Scyros, brought the bones 
of Theſeus to Athens, where they were ſolemnly interred near 
the gymnaſium in the middle of the city, and his tomb ſerved as 
a ſanctuary for ſlaves, and perſons of low rank, from the op- 
preſſion of more powerful citizens, 16, by | 

From Theſeus the Athenians were called 'Taesipz, Virg. G. 

11. 283. and Juvenal mentions a poem written by one Codrus, 
celebrating his exploits, called T hesers, -idis, i. 2 ; 

The fidelity of Theſeus to Pirithous was ſo great, that Ovid 
uſes fides Thes:@ for the moſt faithful friendſhip, Trift. i. 3. 66. 
This Statius calls Cecropia fides, Silv. ii. 6. 5 5. 5 
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— MNESVHEUS, the ſon of Peteus, aud grandſon of Erech- | 
theus, ſuccceded, Pauſan. i. 17, ii. 25. ill. 18. who afliſted 
T ; ; ; Agamemnon 


— 


Muneftheus, Thymates, and Codrns. "43s 5 


Arameranon in the war againſt Troy, I. i. 1. ii. 25. After 
his death DEMO PHHOON the fon of Theſeus, became king, 


Puuſan. i. 28. who alſo was one of the leaders of the Greeks in 


the Trojan war . and having in his return from thence. landed 
in Thrace, engaged the affections of Phyllis, the daughter of 
Lycurgus, king of that country. hence called Rhodopiin PHYL- 
11s, Ovid. ep. ii. 1. but proved falſe to her: For hearing of.the 
death of Mneſtheus, he ſuddenly left ber, with a promiſe to 
return in a month, which he did not perform, Ovid. ep. 2-3 
Pauſan. x. 25. Phyllis, on the day ſhe expected him, went 
nine times to the ſhore; at laſt, in deſpair, ſhe put in end to 
her days, either by a rope, or by throwing herſelf into the ſes, 
Ovid. Art. Remed. 5 5.; Hygin. 59.; Serv, in Virg. Ecl. v. 10. 


THYM.ETES, the ſon of Oxynies, was the laſt of the de- 

ſcendants of Theſeus that enjoyed the crown, Pauſan. i. 3. tt. 
18. He having engaged in war with Tantbus, king of Bœotia, 
was challenged by him to decide their differences in fingle com- 
bat. This he declined ; but MELANTHUS, one of the noble 
Meſſenians expelled by the Heraclidz, fee p. 408. fought in 
his place: and having ſlain Xanthus by an artful contrivance, 
obtained the crown as the prize of his ſucceſs, /5z. An annual 
feltival, called APATURI4, (from ararn, error, was inſtituted 
to commemorate the victory. Fe, e ERS 


CODRUS, his fon, was the laſt king of Attica. The Do- 
nans and Heraclidz made war on him, for the hoſpitable re- 
ception granted at Athens to thoſe Argives whom they had ex- 
pelled. Codrus being informed of the anſwer whioh they had 
received from the oracle at Delphi, that they ſhould be victorious, 
if they did not kill the Athenian king; and that therefore they had 
ſtrictly charged their ſoldiers to ſpare his life: Having diſguiſed 
himſelf under the habit of a peaſant, he one day entered the 
enemy's camp, and was flain by a common ſoldier, whom he 
had purpoſely provoked. This happened near the Ilyſſus, Pau- 
Jan, i. 19. and in the place was a ſtatue of Codrus made by 
Phidias, 1b. x. 10. The enemy having underſtood what had 

happened, went away without fighting, Pauſan. vii. 25.3 Juftin. 
u. b.; (ic. Fin v. 23 Tuſc. i, 48. Nat. D. iii. 19.3 Horat. od. 
u. 9. 2. Serv. in Virg. Ecl. v. 11. But the Codrus here men- 
3 by Virgil is thought by ſome to have been a different 

on. : | = 

After the death of Codrus the Athenians aboliſhed royalty, 
and gave the name of ARCHON {imperans} to their chief 
| | Os N magiſtrate, 
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- magiſtrate, whoſe oſſice was for life. Medon, the ſon of Cs 
. rus, was made firſt Archon, whoſe ſucceſſors being all choſen 
from the ſame family for about two hundred years, were called 

MzeponTiba, Pauſany is: .. fry x 5 


VI. Fanvrovs Hisronr of BO TIA and TOLIA. 


C 


ADMUS, the fon of Agenor, king of Phœnicia, being ſent 
by his father in queſt of his ſiſter EuroBa, Herodot. iv. 147, 
who had been carried off by Jupiter in the ſhape of a bull, 
Ovid. Met. ii. 850.3 Horat. od. iii. 27. 25.3 ſee p. 384. was 


ordered not to return without her, Diodor. iv. 2. In his ſearch | 


he came into Greece, and having conſulted the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, was directed to obſerve. the motions of an 
heifer, and build a city where the heifer ſhould ſtop; whence 
he called the country BOEOTIA, Ovid. Met. iii. 10. He 
named the city 'THEBAL, from Thebes in Egypt, whence he de. 
rived his origin, Herodot. ii. 49. Finding ſome of his com- 
pris ſlain by a dragon, he flew the monſter ;. and having, 
y the direction of Minerva, ſown. its teeth in a plain, armed 
men fuddenly ſprung up from the ground; who immediately 
attacked one another, Juvenal. x. 14. 241. ; Lucan. iv. 549. ſo 
that they all fell, except frve, Apollodor. iii. 4. 1. the chief of 
whom was EchioN. By them Cadmus was aſſiſted in build- 
ing Thebes, Ovid. Met. iii. 125, &c. whence that city is called 
Ecnioxnue THEBR, Horat. od. iv. 4. 64. DRACONIGENA URls, 
Ovid. Faſt. iii. 865, Plebs Echionia, the Theban people, Stat. 
T heb. i. 169. The ancient inhabitants of this country were 
called HYAaxNTrs, Strab. vii. 321. ix. 401. & 424-3 Plin. iv.). 
J. 12. whence Hyantei agri, Bœotia, Stat. Theb. i. 183-3 Hyan 
tus Iolaus, Iolaus the Bœotian, Ovid. Met. viii. 310.3 ſo Hyan- 
tius, ic. Actæon, Ib. iii. 147-3 Hyantia Aganippe, Ib. v. 312: 
Hyantides, the Muſes. 3 V 
Cadmus married HARMONIA, v. -e, the daughter of Ve. 


nus by Mars, Pauſan. ix. 5, by whom he had a ſon named 


Pelydirus, and four daughters, Ino, Agave, Autonte, and de- 
- mele, Apollodor. iii. 4. 2.POLYDORUS married Ny&:, 
by whom he had Labddcus, the father of Läius or Laus, I 
F. who is therefore called Lanpacines, Stat. Theb. vi. 451. 
hence Labdacide, plur. Thebans, IB. x. 36. ——INO married 


Athimas king of Bœotia, after he had divorced Nephele, Apol- | 


lodor. ib. & 1. 9. 1. & 2. Agave married Echion ; and go: 
| 10 | No 
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"me, Ariſtæus, BB. iii. 4. 2. Semele became the mother of 
Bacchus by Jupiter, ſee p. 381. , : e 
All the gods are faid to have honoured this marriage of 
Cadmus with their preſence, Apollodor. iii. 4. 2.3 Diodor. v. 49. 
Vulcan preſented to Harmonia, or gave to Cadmus to preſent 
to her, a famous necklace he had made, which occafioned the 
greateſt misfortunes to the poſſeſſors of it, 1b. & Stat. Theb, it. 
265,—-206.: Pauſan. ix. 41. „ Rt, 
PENTHEUS, the ſon of Echion and Agave, the daughter 
of Cadmus, having profaned the ſacred rites of -Bacchus, was 
torn in pieces by his mother and her ſiſters, Ovid. Met. iii. fin.: 
J. $36. Horat. od. ii. 19. 14. after being deprived of his reaſon 
by the influence of that god, Euripid. in Bacch, 848. Virg. 
En. iv. 469. | | EE eo | 
ATHAMAS, the huſband of Ino, was the ſon of Zolns, 
king of Theſſaly, and brother of Siſyphus, king of Corinth, 
Abollador. i. 7. 3. He reigned over that part of Bœotia, where 
afterwards Orchomenos and Coronza ſtood, 1b. 9. 1.3 Pauſan. 
is. 34. Some make him king of Thebes “. He is ſaid to have 
divorced Nephele, his firſt wife, becauſe ſhe was ſubject to 
fits of inſanity. By her he had two children, Phryxus and 
Helle, who were ſaved from the jealouſy of their ſtepmother 
Ivo on the famous golden ram, as will be afterwards related. 
Athamas had by Ino two ſons, Learchus and Melicerta. Be- 
ing inflamed with a ſudden madneſs by the fury Tifiphone, 
at the defire of Juno ever hoſtile. to the race of Venus, he 
ſlew Learchus; upon which Ino fled with Melicerta in her 
arms, and threw herſelf into the ſea from a high rock called 
Moluris, Pauſan. i. 44. near Megira on the iſthmus of Co- 
rinth, 16. & Ovid. Faft. vi. 495. Neptune, at the requeſt of 
Venus, turned them both into ſea-gods ; calling the mother 
Lexcothie,” and the ſon Palæmon, Ovid. Met. iv. 416.—543. 
Ino was called by the Romans MaTuT4a, and Palæmon, Pox- 
TUMNUS, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 545. Hyginus relates ſome particu- 
lars of this ſtory differently, i. 2. & 3. Ke. $ 
Cadmus, affected by the misfortunes of his family, retired 
with his wife Harmonia to Illyria, where they are ſaid to 
have been changed into ſerpents, and ſent by Jupiter to Ely- 
lum, Ovid. Mer. ii. 98. iv. 675. &c.; Apollodor. iii. 5. 4. + 


Varro ſays, that the firſt king of Thebes was Ocyces, b. C. 1100, in whoſe” 
time happened a deluge, de re Ruſt. iii, 1.; ſo Auguſtin. de civ. Dei, xviii. 8. hence 
eiu, Theban; Op ygie res, the ſtate or fortune of Thebes, Star. Theb. i. 173.3 
Orygis Nulata furoribus antra, Caves reſounding with the yells of Theban baccbanals, 
5. 329-3 Og-ygius Iacchus, i. e. Thebanus, Ib. ii. 85 3 Ogygidæ, Thebans, 1b. 586. 

Hence Athimas, their ſon-in-law, is called Gener draconum, Ovid. Ib. 349 


Strabo 


— 
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| nn people in Epire ruled by the poſterity ef 


Cadmus, vii. 326. 5 


AMfpHICN, one of the ſueceſſors of Cadmus, from hi, 
Kill in mußie, is faid to have moved the ſtones by playing on 
bis lyre, and thus to have built the walls of Thebes; for Cad. 
mus built only the citadel *, Pauſan. ii. 6. ix. 5.3 Ovid. Me, 
vi. 178; Horat. od iii. 11. 2. Art. Poet. 394. His twin-brother 
Zethus diſliked muſic, and to gratify him Amphion diſcontinued 
it, Cie. Horenm. ii. 27.3 Divin. ii. 64.3 Horat. ep i 18. 42. To 
Amphion Pliny afcribes the invention of mubic, vii. 56. / 57.4 


__ NIOBE, the wife of Amphzon, Sirab. viii. 360. the dauphe 
ter of Tantalus, king of Paphlagonia, (TAN TALIS, -3dis, Stat, 
Theb. iv. 576.; Ovid. Met. vi 211.) proud of her numerous 
offspring, (for ſhe had fix fons and fix daughters; ſome ſay 
more, lian. xii. 36.3 Gell. xx. 7.4) uſed to flight the goddeſs 
Latina, who had only two children, Apallo and Diana; on 
which account they, to gratify their mother, flew at the ſame 
time all the children of Niobe, Apollo the fons, and Diana the 
daughters, Diodor. iv. 74.3; Horat. ad. iv. 6. . Fuvenal, vi. 
175. Nidbe, overwhelmed with grief, is faid to have been 
converted into a ſtone, Cic. Tw/c. iii. 26. She is ſaid by Ovid 
to have been fnatched by a whirlwind into her native country, 
and there to have been changed into a rock of marble, which 
exudes a moiſture Jike tears, Ovid, Met. vi. 310. as it is ſup- 
poſed, on the top of mount Si in Lydia ;. whence ſhe is 
called Genizrix S1PYLEIA, Stat. Silu. v. 1. 333 fee Apolloder, 
ut. 5. 6. Amphion, from grief, ſlew himſelf, Ovid. Ib. 585. 
Plautus makes Thebes the refidence of Amphitrus or Amps 
2ryon, v. 9, the huiband of Alcmena, the mother of Hercules, 
Amphit. Prol. 97. She is ſaid to have brought forth twins with- 
out pain; the one Hercules) begotten by Jupiter, the other 
Ipbiclus, or -es by Amphitryo, 5. v. 1. 70. But Diodorus 
ſays that Hercules was born at Tiryns, a town in Argolis, and 
that his ſuppoſed father Amphitryo, being expelled from thence, 


Hence Thebes is called AurOONILA Ancrs, Stat. Theb. iii. x. 115.3 Jie 
Exc mania plectro, an Getica venere lyra ? Have theſe walls been reared by the lte of 
Ampbion from Tyre, or of Orpheus from Thrace ? 1b. 16. x. $73. &c. i 

+ Lzcus the father of Amphion and Zethus, having divorced Antiopa, then 
mother, married Dirce, who treated Antiopa with cruelty. Her ſons in 1evenge 
having ſeized Dirce, tied her to a fierce bull, that running through the mountains 
tore her to pieces, Hygin. 7. Ovid. 1b. 538. Propert. iii. 15. 11. From her body 
the fountain DIRCE { fons Dircaus) on mount Citheron is ſaid to have ſprung, 
Hygir ib. : . ä 
1 Ovid makes them ſeyen ; the name of one of them was Damaſichthon, 16. 4 
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repaired to Thebes, after Hercules was born, and that there 


Hercules was educated, iv. 10. whence he is called by Virgil 


AMrHITRYONIADES, - n. viii. 103. & 214. and DIRYNTHIUS, 
B. vil. 662. viii. 228. alſo ALcipes, from Alcæus, the father 
of Amphitryo, 15. v. 414. vi. 123-3 ſo Horat, od. i. 12. 25. 


LAIUS, the great-grandſon of Cadmus, Herodot. v. 59. hav- 
me married JOCASTA or Epicaſta, the daughter of CREON, 
Duchr. iv. 04. or the daughter of Menzceus, and ſiſter of 
Creon, Apollador. iti. 5. 7. was informed, upon conſulting the 
oracle of Delphi, that if he ever had a ſon he ſhould be flam 
by him. Wherefore, when his wife brought forth a male 
child, Laius, having pierced his feet with a ſword, gave him 
to a ſervant to be expoſed, But the ſervant, unwilling to de- 
roy the child, gave him to the wife of one Polybus, by whom 
he was brought up, Strab. viii. 380. and called OEDIPUS, 
from the ſwelling of his feet (ex bien, tumeo, et nous, pes * ). 
When Oedipus grew up, happening to meet Laius in a 
narrow way, and being inſolently ordered by him to go out of 
the road, a ſcuffle enſued, in which Oedipus flew Laius, not 
knowing him to be his father. 5 BIR 
At this time a monſter, called SPHINX, (having the face 
of a woman, the breaſt, feet, and tail of a lion, and the wings 
of a bird, hence called Oedipodionia ales, Stat. Theb. ii. 505.) 
infelted the territory of Thebes; propoſing an enigma or 
idle, and flaying thoſe who could not interpret it f. The 
rnigma was, N hat animal is it, that in the morning walks on 
four legs, at noon an fave, and in the evening on three! Oedipus 
tappily ſolved it by anſwering, # is MAN; who in infancy 
deer on all four, then walks eract, till obliged by old age to uſe the 
labert of a flaff. Upon this the Sphinx threw herſelf from a 
precipice and periſhed, Ovid. Met. vii. 760. Oedipus, ac- 
cordmg to the promiſe of Creon, who ruled after the death of 
Lius, obtained the crown and Jocaſta in marriage. By her 
de had two ſons, Zreockes and Polynices, Diodor iv. 64-3 Pau- 
{avias ſays he had no children by her, ix. 5. Being afterwards 
led by an anſwer of the Delphic oracle in time of a famine, to 


make inquiry into the circumſtances of the death of Laius, he 


5 Apollodorus ſays that Polybus was king of Corinth; that Oedipus, when ex- 
poſed, was found by the ſhepherds of Polybus, and brought by them to Peribza, the 
king's wife; who having cured his feet, gave him the name of Oedipus, and brought 
him up as her own fon, ili. 5. 7.3 ſo Hygin. 66. 3 | 

G ſon of Laius, LAIXDEZS wel LaiDes, Ovid. Met. vii. 756.) is 
. ? colied Orpiröpzs, Stat. Theb. i. 17. ii. 436. vii. 513. Which word hkewiſe 
notes his ton, 18. ii. 465. the ſame W. th Qedipodior Joes, Ib. * 313. A ; | 

i Ori infos ambagibus oris, neci dedit, Ovid. Ib. 379. : 
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found that he himſelf had been the murderer. of his father: 
and that he was now married to his own mother. This dif. 
covery proved fatal both to Oedipus and Jocaſta. 
Jocaſta hanged herſelf in deſpair. Oedipus tore out his own 
eyes, as unworthy to behold the light, and afterwards waz 
| fwallowed up by an earthquake, . & Stat. Theb. x. 698. 


ETEOCLES+ and POLYNICES} agreed to reign alternately 
each one year. But Eteocles, who from ſeniority reigned firſt, 
refuſed to reſign the crown when his year was expired. Poly- 
nices repaired to the court of ADRASTUS, king of Argos; 
whither Tydeus, at the ſame time, had fled for protection. 
Happening to take ſhelter in the ſame place, they ſirſt began 4 
quarrelling, and then came to blows; but were pacified by the 
intervention of Adraftus the king; who, being ſtruck by their 
armour and dreſs, reſembling that which he had been foretold 
by the oracle of Apollo, ſhould be the dreſs of two ſtrangers, 
whom he was directed to chuſe for his ſons-in-law, gave them 
his two daughters, Argia and Deiphile, in marriage, Stat. The, 
ii. 203. Polynices, ſupported by Adraſtus, attempted to ob- 
gain his right by force; which gave riſe to the famous Than 
var, deſcribed by Statius in his Thebaid. The two brothers 
fell by mutual wounds, Diador. iv. 65. Creon reſumed the 
government, till Leodämas, the ſon of Eteocles, ſhould attain 
to manhood, Pauſan. ix. 5. &c. None of the Argive leaders, 
who were ſeven in number, ſurvived, except Adraſtus, who 
efcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe Arton,  Diodor, il. 
The leaders were ſeven in number, * there might be one to 

: attack each of the ſeven gates of 'Thebes, the names of which 


are mentioned by Apollpdorus 9 iii. 6. 6. 5 
472 e 


Hyginus ſays, that Qedipus having deprived himſelf of fight, fled from Thebez 
being led by his daughter Antigona, fab. 67. {quem ſua filia rexit, Ovid. Ib. 253. 
and that he afterwards flew himſelf, Jab. 142. | | 
+ Ereocles is called OEPIPODES, Stat. Theb. ii. 465. Aoniæ moderator ails, 
Ib. iti. 1. Agencreus ductor, Ih. 51. Rex Echionius, Ib. 342. 

If Polynices is called Dia cus HEROS, from Dirce, a fountain near Thebes, 
Stat. Theb. ii. 142. iv. 74-3 fee p. 304. IsMENIUS HEROS, from the river Ines, 
Jb. 307. Fuvenis Theumeſius, from a mountain and plain near Thebes, called 
Ibeumẽſus, Ib. 331. whence Arva Theumeſia et arces Agencreæ, Thebes and the 
fields around, 1b, 38 3.—alſo Echbignivs Fuvenis, from his progenitor Ec LO, 1b. 353 
Cadmzius heros, Ib. i. 376. iii. 366. vii. 492. Tyrius exul, Ib. 406. LADAcIus, 
from ,Labdicus, his great-grandfather, Ib. 418. or LARDACI DES, 15. vi. 45, 
Ocdipodionides, 426. Echionides, 467. Aonius exul, 505. &. 

$ Creon forbade the dead bodies of the Argive leaders, who had fallen, to b 
buried, and appointed watches to ſee that his orders were not tranſgreſſed. ANT160XH 
however, the only ſurviving daughter of Oedipus, having fecretly performed tit 
funeral rites of her brother Polynices, and being diſcovered, was, by the 9 a 
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The ſeven leaders were Adraſtus *, Polynices, Tydeus the 
fon of Oeneus P Oenides from Calydon in Ætolia, hence 
called CaLYDoNIUS HEROS, Stat. Achill. i. 537.3 Theb. ii. 476. 
Proles Calydone ſata, Ib. v. 436. Amphiaraus the ſon of Oecles 
{Occlides } from Pylos, Capaneus and Hippomedon, the ne- 
phews of Adraſtus, and Parthenopæus, the ſon of Mcleager 
by Atalanta, king of Arcadia, Hygin. 70. AED. | 
CAPANEUS was ſlain by Jupiter with a thunderbolt, for 
his impiety, Stat. Theb. iii. 602. ix. 545.3 Ovid. Met. ix. 404-3 
Pauſan. ix. 8. EVADNE, the daughter of Iphis of Argos, (Iem1as, 
Adis; Ovid. Trift. v. 14. 38.) his wife threw herſelf into his 
funeral pile, and periſhed, Ovid. Trift, iv. 63. 3.; Virg. An. 
vi. 447. Propert. i. 15. 21. iii. 13. 24-3 Stat. Theb. xii. 800.3 
Apolledor, iii. 7. 1. Capaneus firſt invented the art of attacking 
towns by ſcaling-ladders; and being killed dy the Thebans with 
a large ſtone, gave occaſion to the fabulous account of his 
death, Veget. iv. 21. OT os 
AMPHIAR AUS, knowing from his {kill in augury, that if 
he went to the war he ſhould periſh, hid himſelf f. But his wife 
Eriphjle, the daughter of Talaus, Ovid. 1b. 356. bribed by her 
brother Adraſtus with a golden necklace ſet with diamonds, 
{faid to be the ſame which had been given to Harmonia by 
Vulcan, ) diſcovered the place of his concealment. Being thus 
forced to the war, before he ſet out, he charged his ſon 
Alemæon, that when he heard of his death, he ſhould ſlay his 
mother; which Alcmzon accordingly did, Virg. n. vi. 445.3 
Himer. Odyfſ. xi. 325. But after perpetrating the deed, he 
was agitated by the Furies, or the ſtings of a guilty conſcience, 


Creon, buried alive in her brother's tomb. ZE mon, the ſon of Creon, and lover of 
Antigone, ſlew himſelf on the ſame tomb. Propert. ii. 8. 21. Adraſtus fled to 
Athens, and implored the affiſtance of Theſeus; who, having ſpeedily marched to 
Thebes with a body of Athenians, inflifted on Creon the punithment which his 
whuman cruelty merited, pollogor. iii. 7. 1.3 ſee p. 483. Hyginus relates ſome 
earticulars of this ſtory differently, 72. 
The patriotiſm of MONOQECEUS, one of the ſons of Creon, is celebrated; who 
being informed of the anſwer-of the prophet Terewas, that Thebes ſhould be fafe, if 
tne laſt of the family of Cadmus ſubmitted to a voluntary deatn; ſuppoſing himſelf to 
” meant, fell upon his ſword. Stat. Theb. x. 610. &c. Cic. Tuſe. i. 48. Juvenal. 

14. 240. 8 

* ADRASTUS king of Argos, was the ſon of Talaus or Talaon, Pauſan. viii. 
25. and Eurynùme; whence be is ca led TALaoxTtDEs, Stat. Theb. ii. 141. v. 18. 
geuitus Taiao, Tb. vi. 722, and the grandſon of laſius, or Iaſus, whence he is called 
1aSIDES, B. i. 54 1. vi. 914. but Isles is allo put for Argive women, Ib. ii. 254. 
from Iaſis - Idis; alto INaCnivs PATER, as being deſcended from Inachus, 1b. 199. 
Lerræ duftor, Ib. iii. 348. Persgius beros, Ib. 442. &c. | | 

A Cicero ſays that he in joining Pompey imitated Amphiaraus z Ut in fabulis Am- 
Prizraus, + ego prugent, er ſciens, ad peſtem ante oculas poſitam, ſum profettus, Cic. 
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Diador. iv. 67.3 Hygin. 734 Pauſan. v. 15. Some fay th 

Alemæon was alte by his brother Amphilöchus in —— 
ing his mother, Apellador. iii. 7, 51. Alemæon, to make 
expiation for his crime, went to Phegeus, king of Pſophis in 
Arcadia; who, having purified him by the uſual ceremonies, 
gave him in marriage his daughter Ar/nve or Alphęſibæa, called 
PHzc1ts, -idos, Ovid, Rem. Am. 455. to whom Alcmæon gave 
the fatal necklace of his mother Eriphile. Some time after, 


on account of a famine, Alemzon went to /Etolia ; where he 
fell in love with Callirbiz, the daughter of Achelous, and 
married her, whenee he is called Ca/lirhoes vir, Ovid. Ib. 3 $0, 


When ſhe. expreſſed an ardent deſire to obtain Eriphyle's neck. 
lace, Alemæon returned to Pſophis, and procured it from 
Phegeus, on pretext that he intended to conſecrate it to Apollo 


at Delphi. But the true reaſon of his requeſt being diſcovered 


by his ſervant, he was ſlain by the ſous of Phegeus, to revenge 
the injury done to their ſiſter, Apollodor. iii. 7. 5. Thus the 
criminal conduct of Eriphile, cauſed the deſtruction of the 
family of Amphiaraus, Horat. od. iii. 16. 12. who himſelf 
periſhed by an earthquake, Paufar. ix. 8.; ſee p. 302. 

But theſe events happened after the ſecond expedition againſt 


i Thebes, which took place ten years after the former, Apollodr. 
4. 7. 5. . 6.6 | Eid | 


Tube ſons of theſe ſeven leaders, called Fpig#ni, (i. e. pyſri) 
to aveng: the death of their fathers, reſumed the war under 
Alemzon, the fon of Amphiaraus. Pauſanias ſays, under 


Therſander the fon of Polynices, ix. 9. Having led an army 


into Bœotia, they took Thebes, and placed 'Therſander on the 


throne. Laodimas fled into Illyricum, Pauſan. ix. 5. 
I be ſeven leaders of the Epig3ni were, Alcmzon and Am- 


philochus, the ſons of Amphiaraus, ZEgialeus, the ſon of 
'Adraſtus, Diomedes, the ſon of Tydeus, (Tydides, ) Promächus, 
the ſon of Parthenopzus, Sthenelus, the ſon of Capaneus, and 


Therſander, the ſon of Polynices, Apollodor. iii. 7. 2. The account 
of Hyginus is different, fab. 71. Several of theſe afterwards 


went with Agamemnon to the war againſt Troy., See p. 414. 


_.._. XANTHUS was the laſt king of Thebes, who, making war 


on the Athenians, was flain in ſingle combat by Melanthus, 


afterwards king of Athens, 16. ii. 18, The regal government 
laſted at Thebes three hundred years. After this a republican 


yernment was eſtabliſhed, which continued to the deſtruction 
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OENEUS, the ſon of Parthãon, (Stat. Theb. ii. 726.) was 


t 

N one of the moſt ancient kings of Ætolia. He reigned at Caly- 
e don, Oeneus having, in an annual ſacrifice to all the gods, 
t neglected Diana, that goddeſs ſent a dreadful boar, of huge 
, ſze, which laid waſte the country; whence Calydon is ſaid to 
d have been given up by Jupiter to the reſentment of Diana, 
e Firg. An. vii. 306. This animal was ſo pernicious, that many 
, of the neighbouring princes aſſembled to deſtroy him. The 
b hunting of the wild boar of Calydon is famous in fable. At 
d lat he was killed by Meleager, the ſon of Oeneus, (OkNings, 
. Ovid. eb. iv. 99. Met. viii. 414.) Stat. Theb. ii. 475. 481. by 
* Althza, the daughter of Theſtius, (THESTIASs, fdis,) Ovid. 
n Mel. viii. 452. who gave the ſkin and head to Atalanta, the 
0 daughter of Scheneus, (SCHANEIA VIRGO, Ovid. Triſt. ii. 399. 
d Scaoentia®t, Met. x. 689.) who had firſt wounded him, Pau- 
1 ſan. viii. 45. Toxeus and Plexippus, the ſons of Theſtius, [ The- 
* fide, ) and uncles to Meleager, attempting to rob Atalanta of 
ie her preſent, were flain by Meleager. Althza, informed of the 
it ſucceſs of her fon, was going to the temple to thank the gods 

| for his victory, when ſhe met thoſe who carried the dead bo- 
ſt dies of her brothers, who, ſhe was told, had been killed by 
Irs | | | "I 


* Some make Atalanta the daughter of Taſus, or Jafius, or Jafion of Arcadia, 
Alan. xiii. 1. whence ſhe is called IAs 18, Prepert. j. 1. 10. TEGOEEA, Ovid. Met. 
Wi. 417. & 380. Nonacrina Atalanta, Id. Art. am. ii. 185. and Mænalia Atalanta, 
9. iv. 99. Others ſuppoſe two different perſons of he ſame name, Periſon. in Mlian. 
and Bernart. in State T heb, to. 246. Atalanta was as remarkable for her ſwiftneſs in 
running os for her beauty. She requeſted of her father that ſhe might be permitted ta 
live unmarried, When a great number aſked her, to free herſelf from their impor- 
tunit), the propoſed to determine the matter by running. Her lovers were to ſtart firſt 
and run without arms, ſhe was to follow with a dart. She promiſed to marry the man 
that vanquiſhed her, but ſuch as ſhe overtooke ſhe was to flay. Several thus loſt their 
lives, At laſt the was conquered by HippomZnes, the ſon of Magareus, Ouid. Mer. 
x, bog. or Macateus, and grandſon of Neptune, by means of three golden apples, 
vic Venus brought bim from the garden of the Heſperides, or from a grove in Cy- 


us, Rus, Ovid, Met. x. 644. These apples Hippomenes threw down one after another 
4 in different parts of the race; and while Atalanta, ſtruck with their beauty, (whence 
, Virgil thus deſcribes her; Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala puellam, Ecl. vi. 61.) 
unt gathered them up, Dum capta ef? pemis tardior illa tribus, Ovid. Ib. 374. he reached 
rds the zoal, Hygin. 8 5. Atalanta had a ſon called PaRTHENOPOEUS, by Hippo- 
3 ſome ſay by Meleager, Hygin. 99. and others by Melanion, Apollodor. iii. 9. 2. 
4. vhts differ about the name of her huſband, as about other particulars, I. Ovid 
war dbl calls him Hippomenes, Met. x. ſometimes alſo Milanion; as Art. am. ii. 188. 
1s, K 2 on Virgil, En. vi. 480 Parthenopceus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been 
8 datt forth by Atalanta before her marriage; whence his name (from ape, 
* 1 50 See Srat. Theb. iv. 246. Kc. Hippomenes, having failed to acknowledge 
can en to Venus, was by her inſpired with fo impatient a fondneſs for bis wife, 
nion 0 e they were ſaerifieing to Jupiter in his temple on Parnaſſus, that he gratified his 
ap , *% that place; on which account Jupiter is ſaid to have turned him into a lion, 
* ata into a lioneſs, Hyg in. 18 5. Apollodor. Ih. Ovid ſays this happened in 
8 8 temple of Cybtle, Met. x. 689. 15. 459. Pauſanias mentions a'place near 


*CHOENYS In Arcad'a, which in his time was called the courſe of Atalanta, (AE 


ftalury;,) viii. 356 | 8 
Ff Meleager. 
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Meleager. Whereupon ſhe threw into the fire a log 6f wood 
on which the life of her ſon depended, Ovid. ep. iii. 93. The 
Fates who had been preſent at his birth, in predicting his future 
greatneſs, among other things declared, that he ſhould live zz 
long as the firebrand, then burning, remained unconſumed: 
hence he was ſaid to be fatal: vivus in igne, Ovid. ep, ix, 186, 
Althza, upon hearing this, inſtantly ſnatched the Rick from 
the flames, and kept it till this time with the greateſt care, Me. 
leager expired as ſoon as it was conſumed, Ovid. in Thin, 60 
Althza was ſo affected with the thoughts of what ſhe had done, 
that ſhe ſlew herſelf, Hygin. 172. & 174-3 Ovid. Met. viii. 270, 
&c.; Diodor. iv. 34. His ſiſters, lamenting his death, were 
changed into birds, Ovid. Met. viii. 534+; Stat. Theb. iv, 10, 
called MELEAGRiDEs, ſuppoſed to be Guinea-hens, Plin. x, 26, 
J. 38. galline AFRICANA, Varro, de re ruſt. iii. 9. 18.3 Columell 
viii. 2. 1 
After the death of Althæa *, Oeneus married Perilæa, who 
was the mother of Tydeus, Apollodor. ii. 8. 4. 
— 'TYDEUS, when he grew up to manhood, having acciden- 
tally ſlain Menalippus his brother while hunting, Hygin. 69. or 
fome other perſon, Apollodor. i. 8. 5. fled to Adraſtus, king of 
Argos, who gave him Dęiphile, one of his two daughters, in 
marriage. Tydeus being ſent as an ambaſſador to Thebes, to 
demand that Eteocles would reſign the crown to Polynices, 
who had married Argia the elder daughter f Adraſtus, ac- 
cording to agreement, ſee p. 430. upon receiving a refuſal chal- 
lenged all the 'Thebans preſent, to ſingle combat, and defeat- 
ed them, To revenge this diſgrace, fifty of them lay in am- 
buſh for him in his way home; but Tydeus flew them all ex- 
cept one called Mxox, Stat. Theb. iii. 404. the ſon of Hemm, 
( Hemonides, ) Tb. 42. whom he ſent to carry to Eteocles the 
tidings of the ſlaughter of his companions, Diodor. iv. 65. 
Stat. Theb. iii. 482.—ad fin. Tydeus afterwards joined Adra 
tus in the war againſt Thebes; in which, after performing the 
braveſt exploits, he was ſlain by one Menalippus, the fon ol 
Aſtacus, ( Aftacides, ) a Theban +, Apollodor. i. 8. 6. Stat. Thi. 
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» Altchæa bore ſeveral other children to Oeneus; among the reſt Dejanira, who! 

terwards married Hercules. She is ſaid to have been the daughter of Bacchus, who 
communicated firſt to Oeneus the uſe of the vine, Apollodor. i. S. 1.3 Hygine 129. and 
from him the Greek name of wine, (S eg, ) is ſaid to have been derived, 1b ; 

+ Tydeus is called Acbeldius heros, from Achelous, a river of Etolia, Stat. The 

n. 142+ viii. 52 3. and Adraſtus Inacbius, from Inachus, ariver of Arzölis, 1b. 1455 
Tydeus when mortally wounded is ſaid to have cauſed che bead of Menalippus e 
Was alſo lain, to be brought to him, and having torn out the brains, he greedily ce. 
voured them, Ovid, 1b. 430. & 5. Stat, Theb, vil. 701. "3 
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In the mean time, Oeneus was expelled from the throne by 
his brother Agrius, Ovid. ep. ix. 153. but was afterwards re- 
ſtored by DroMEDEs, his grandſon, whereupon Agrius flew him- 
ſelf, Hygin. 175. | 
| DiowDEs, called alſo Oenipes from his grandfather, Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 5 f 2.3 Stat. Achill. ii. 372. was one of the braveſt of 
the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war. His exploits will be re- 
lated hereafter, | : | 


VII. Fanvtovs HisTory. of THESSALY. 


Theſſaly in ancient times was divided into different kingdoms; 
The moſt ancient king is ſaid to have been DEUCALION, 
the ſon of Prometheus, ({ Primethides, -de,) who married PYRo 
RHA, the daughter of Epimetheus, ( Epimẽtbis, -idis, the bro- 
ther of Prometheus; hence called by Deucalion, his wife and 
fiter, or couſin-german ; which /oror ſometimes ſignifies, Ovid. 


h 3. 1. 8 g 
PROMETHEUS was the ſon of Japetus, Faperi genus Horat. 
od. i. 3. 27.). He is ſaid to have made a man of clay, Ovid. 
Met. i. 82.3 Hygin. 142. and to have put in him a particle taken 
from every other animal; timidity from the hare, cunning from 
the fox, rage from the lion, &c. Acron. in Horat. od. i. 16. 13. 
Having aſcended to heaven by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, he 
ſtole fire from the chariot of the ſun, by applying to it the 
end of a ſmall rod, {ferula, ) which he carried in his hand. 
With this fire he animated his man of clay, Serv. in Virg. ecl. 
vl. 42.3 Fulgent. ti. 9.; Hygin. 144. Jupiter, provoked at ſuch. 
arifice and impiety, ordered Vulcan to make a woman of clay, 
which Minerva animated, and the other gods and goddeſſes gave 
ber each their proper gifts; Venus, beauty; Apollo, muſic; 
Mercury, eloquence, &c. whence ſhe was called PaxDoRa, 
li. e. omne donum, vel ab omnibus donata, } Hygin. 142. Jupi- 
ter gave her a beautiful box, which ſhe was to give to the man 
that married her. She was firſt ſent with it to Prometheus; but 
e, luſpecting ſome hidden miſchief, refuſed it. She then went 
with it to Epimetheus, who was not ſo cautious; but took the 
bor and opened it; and from thence flew all thoſe diſeaſes and 
plagues which have ſince infeſted the human race. Hype alone 
remained at the bottom. Pandora is ſaid to have been the firſt 
woman, Pauſan. i. 24. ſhe was the mother of Pyrrha : Strabo 
ſays of Deucalion, ix. n. Prometheus, for his impiety, 
2 chained to a rock on mount Caucäſus, where an eagle, 
a ſay a vulture; hence Virgil in ſpeaking of this ſtory ufes 
e plural number, Caucaſeaſqus refert velucres, furtumguè Pro- 
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met hei, Ecl. vi. 42. continually preyed on his ker, Jerv. Ni 
But he is ſaid to have been looſed from it a thouſand years after, 


by Hercules, Strab. xi. 505. xv. 688.; Apollodor. i. 7. 1. who 


flew the eagle, Pauſan. v. 11.3 Hęfed. T heog. 5 21. &c. Ju- 
renal humoroufly uſes Prometheus for a ſkilful potter, iv. 133. 
Under DEUCALION happened a great inundation in Thef. 
faly, Fauſan. i. 18. x. 6.; Apollodor. i. 7. 2, which Ovid deſcribes 
as a general deluge, that covered the whole earth, ſent by the 


wrath of Jupiter to puniſh the wickedneſs of men, Met. i. 240. 


& 260, Deucalion and Pyrrha alone, of the whole human 
race, were preſerved, 1b. 325. on the top of mount Parnaſſus, 


which was the only vs not covered by the water, Lucan. v. 


75. They conſulted the oracle of Themis how they could repair 
the loſs. An anſwer was returned, That they ſhould throw 


behind their backs the bones of their great mother, i. e. ſtones. 
They did fo; and to their amazement, the ftones thrown by 


Deucalion became men, and thoſe by Pyrrha women, 1b, 412. 
Thence, ſays Ovid, we are a hardy race, and fhew from what 
origin we are ſprung, 14. Apollodorus derives Azog, populuc, 
from àaag, /apis, i. 7. 2, —From Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, 
Greece was called Hellas, -4dis, and the Greeks Hellenes, Strab. 


viii. 383. ix. 432. But about this there was ſome diſpute, I. 
viii. 370. From what is faid of the poſterity of Deucalion, 


he appears to have lived at a later period than we ſhould ima- 
gine from the accounts of the poets, Pauſan. v. 8. There is 
another deluge ſuppoſed to have happened in. Attica long be- 
fore that of Deucalion, under Ogyges, the ſon of Terra, (Ter- 
rigtna, ) king of Thebes or Bœotia, Farr. de re Rut. wi. prot; 
Auguſttn. de civ. Dei, xviii. 8, whence Deus Ogygius, Bacchus, 
Ovid. ep. x. 48. Ogygius Lyzus, Lucan. i. 670. Ogydide, the 

Thebans, Stat. T heb. ii. 586, 

Theſſaly was the ſcene of the battle of the giants (gigantc- 
machia ) againſt Jupiter. The giants were ſons of Terra (q. 
ynyeutig) and Cœlus, or Tartarus, Hygin, I.; Apollodor. i. 6. 1. 
(Telluris juvenes, Horat. od. ii. 12. 7.) of enormous ſize, 
Cminaci fatu, Horat. od. ini. 4. 54.) with ſerpentine feet (er- 
pentipedes,'Ovid. Triſt. iv. 7. 17.). Ovid fays, they had ſnakes 
inſtead of feet, (pro pedibus angues,) Faſt. v. 37. 80 Lucan, 
antes ſerpente gigantes, ix. 656. They tried to get up to 


heaven by piling mountains upon mountains; Offa upon Pe- 


lion, and Pelion upon Olympus, BB. & Virg. G. i. 281. (Ho- 
mer. ſays, Offa. on Olympus, and Pelion on Offa, Oadvyſſ. vi. 
314.) and armed themſelves with trunks of trees torn from 
the root. J upiter himſelf. is ſaid to have been ſtruck with 


 tveror, and the other gods to have albſted him in the cor 


la 
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git, Horat. ib. & ad. ii. 19. 21. The giants were at laſt de- 
feated, and Jupiter drove them with his thunderbolts to Tar- 
tirus, - Some of them were buried under burning mountains, 
Oud. Met. i. 151. &c.; Virg. An. iii. 578. vi. 580. Horat. 
N The chief of theſe giants were, - Oros and EPHIALTESA, the 
fons of Alaeus, (Alvide, Virg. ib.) who grew nine inches every 
month, Hygin. 28.— TyrRHORUs, whoſe body equalled the ex- 
tent of Sicily, Ovid. Met. v. 346. &c. From him Etna is 
called Typhvzs, 7dis, Ovid, ep, xv. 11.—4Gz0N, with an hundred 
arms and fifty heads, Virg. Zn. x. 566. called alſo BRIARRUS, 
(centum geminus, ] Ib. vi. 287,-TiTYos, who wiſhed to ſeduce 
Latona, { incontinens,) Horat. od. iii. 4. 77.3 Virg. An. vis 
595. whoſe body extended over nine acres, and whoſe liver a 
vulture perpetually pounced, I.; Ovid. Pont. i. 2. 41. —Mt-> 
Mas, PoRPHYRION, RHOETUs or RHzcus, GYGEs. or Gras, - 
{centimanus, Horat. od. ib. & ii. 17. 14.) CæuSs; ENCELADUS, 
placed under tna, Virg. An. iii. 578. &c. 5 nt 

The place where the giants fought, was called PHLEGRA; or 
the Phlegrzan plains, Camer PHLEGRzz, Ovid, Met, x. 18 1.; 
Propert. iii. 11. 37. alſo Phlegrea JuGa®, I. 9. 48. which ſome 
place in Theſſaly, ſome in Thrace, as Statius, Thel ii. 598. 
and ſome in Macedonia, in the peninſula of Pallzne,,anciently - 
called PHLEGRA, Herodot. vii. 123. hence triumphi Pallenæi, 
the triumph over the giants, Stat. Silu. iv. 2, 56. But Strabo, 
v. 243. & vi. 28 1.; Polybius, iii. 91.; Diodorus, iv. 21.4 Pliny, 
ü. 5.3 and Silvius Italicus, xii. 143+ place them in Campania, 
lee p. 15 2. where the three laſt- mentioned authors ſpeak of 
Hercules vanquiſhing the giants, without any mention of 
Jupiter or the other gods f. N 

The battle of the Titans againſt the gods is ſometimes con- 
founded with that of the giants; but the former was againſt 
Saturn, and the latter againſt Jupiter, Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 
580. They were both the offspring of Celus and Terra; and 
re ſaid to have been produced by the earth, from reſent- 


* Hence TUMUL TUus-PHLEGR =1, the battle of the g'ants, Id. ii. 1. 29. PR&LIA, 
Stat. Siu. v. 3. 196.; Theb, x. go. Xi. 7. ASTRA, Id. Acbill. i. 484. boſtes 
7 blzrei, the giants, Senec. Thyeſt. 88. ; W | 
T The moſt dreadful of all the giants is ſaid to have been Tyr HN, produced by 
Terra and'Tartgrus after the deſtruction of the other. giants. He had an hundred 
heads of dragons. The gods are ſaid to have been ſo affrighted at his enormous bulk 
and ſtrength, that they fled. into Egypt, and ſeveral of them, for the ſake of 
concealment, converted themſelves into beats of various forms. But Jupiter van- 
guimed Typhon with bis thunderbolts, and laid him below Mount /Etna, Apollogor, 
i be 3. Hygin. 152. ſome confourd Typhon with Typhœus above mentioned, Thus 
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ment againſt the gods ird irritata deorum *, Virg. En. iii, 
178.). The Titans made war againſt Saturn, for taking the 
kingdom from their father Cœlus, ro whom, as being the elder 
brother, it Joby belonged ; and the giants againſt Jupiter, for 
confining their brothers the Titans to Tartarus +. © 
 PHLEGYAS, the fon of Mars, was king of the Lapithe, x 
ople of Theſſaly, whoſe capital was Pelethronium, where the 
uſe of the bit was invented, Serv. in Virg G. iii. 115. Pliny 
ſays, this invention was made by one Pelethronius, vii. 56. 
Phlegyas was one of. the greateſt warriors of- his time. His 
daughter Corõnis was mother to Aſculapius by Apollo, Pauſan. 


ii. 9. To avenge this indignity Phlegyas burnt the temple 


of Delphi. On which account he was ſlain by Apollo; and 
placed in Tartarus, under a hollow rock, with meat before him, 
which he was prevented from taſting, by a conſtant terror leſt 


the rock ſhould fall on him, Stat. Theb. i. 713. He with a loud 


voice admoniſned all to practiſe juſtice, and reverence religion, 


Virg. An. vi. 618, 


IXION was the ſon of Phlegyas. Being raiſed to heaven, he 
attempted to ſeduce Juno; but ſhe having informed Jupiter of 
the matter, at his deſire, ſubſtituted a cloud in her place; 
whence the Centaurs are ſaid to have been produced, Serv, in 
Firg. An. vi. 286. Diodorus makes Jupiter to ſubſtitute the 
cloud, iv. 69. Ixion however had the preſumption to boaſt of 
too great familiarity with Juno. On which account he was 
ſtruck with thunder to hell, and by the order of Jupiter tied by 
Mercury to a wheel, which continually whirls round, Hygin. 


62. { Voluitur Ixiop ; ei ſe ſequiturque, fugitque, Ovid. Met, i, 


461.; Virg. G. iv. 484. | 
Pirithous, the friend of Theſeus, was the fon of Ixion, 
Irioniaes,) Ovid. Met. viii. 566. or of Jupiter, by the wife of 


Ixion, Homer. Il. xiv. 318. hence faid to be ſprung from the 


F 


#* Whence the name of Ticigs, (d ro Ti; riese, i. e. ab ultione, ) Serv. ibid. 

+ The Titans are ſuppoſed to be called genus antiguum Terre, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the giants, who were produced afterwards, Virg. nu. vi. 580. So Cicero, 
de nat. D. ii. 28. JayETus, the father of Prometheus, was one of the Titans; 
hence he is called TiTax, Juvenal. xiy. 34+ and Pyrrha, his grand-daughtet, 
T1T4NIA, Ovid. Met. i. 395. So HyrERION, the father of Sol and of the far; 
whence the ſun is called TITAN, Cie. in Orat. 60.; Virg. An. iv. 119. Ovid. Nei 
10. ii. 118. vi. 438. x. 79. & 174. xi. 257. and Diana or the Moon, TirAxIA, 
Jb. iii. 173. vi. 346. xiv. 438. or TIT ANIS, Stat. Theb. i. 337. 80 TITAN IA 
ASTRA, Pirg. An. vi. 625. and as Sol is put for p1 Es, Horat. ed. iv. 2. 20. Virg. 
2 iii. 203. fo lgFificur Titan, the diſmal day of the battle of Pharſalia, or the ſun 


— which uſhered it in, Lucan. vii. 2. Juvenal, by s metooymy, puts Titania pug" o 


the Titans who fought, viii. 132. 


The 


E , a” 
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The CENTAURS are ſaid to have been half men and half 
;- horſes, hence called BIMEMBREs or BIFORMES, and NUBIGEN® 
from the ſtory of their birth, Virg. An. viii, 293. alſo 
SEMIHOMINES, Ovid. Met. xii. 536.3 SEMIVIRI, Id. ep. ix. 
141.3 and SEMIFERT, i. e. Semiegui, Lucan. vi. 386.; alſo O ai 
iimembres, from the place of their abode, Stat. Theb. xii. 554. 
The fable of their figure is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from their 
being the firſt that fought on horſeback, Plin. vii. 56. when 
the rider and his horſe might be taken for one and the ſame 
being, as the Spaniſh cavalry at firſt were by the Mexicans “. 
The chief Centaurs mentioned by Virgil were, HYLzvs F 
and PHOLUS, viii. 293. a great number are recounted by Ovid, 
Met. xii. 220. &c, The moſt renowned of the Centaurs 
was CHIRON, the ſon of Saturn and Philzra, hence called 
Philyrides, Virg. G. iii. 550. remarkable for his knowledge of 
medicine, muſic, and ſhooting ; alſo for his juſtice and piety; 
Plin. vii. 56.3 Hygin. 274.; Poet. Aſtron. ii. 38.3 Diodor. iv. 
12. and in that reſpe& different from the other Centaurs, 
Stat Achill. i. 111.—the nurſe and preceptor of Achilles, U. 
116, & 477.3 Pauſan. iti. 18. v. 19. ix. 31. of 3 
Ovid. Met. ii. 630. and of Hercules. Being accidentally wounde 

by one of the arrows of Hercules, he prayed to be deprived 

of immortality, and was converted into the conſtellation SaGrr= _ - 
TARIUSs,——— The conteſt between the Centaurs and Lapithz at 

the marriage of Pirithous, the ſon of Ixion and Hippodamia, 

the daughter of Adraſtus, and the wars which ſprung from 
thence, are celebrated by the poets, Ovid. Met, xit. 210. &c.z 
Hirat, od, i. 18. 8. ii. 12. 5. „„ 


| JASON and the ARGONAUTS: 


Or all the ſtories recorded in fabulous hiſtory, none is more 
celebrated than the expedition of the ARGONAUTS under 
JASON, the ſon of Æſon, ( Z&/onides, ) king of Iolcos, and 
Alcimede, After his father's death 1 PELIAS, his uncle, the ſon 
of Neptune and the nymph Tyro, the daughter of king Salmõ- 


\ ® The firſt Centaurs therefore were probably ſo named from their being zqrropec 
um, 1, e. fimulatores equorum, as Homer expreſſes it, I. v. 102, HirFocenTAURL, 
lic. N. D. i. 38. ii. 2.; ſo Ser w. in Veg. G. iu. 115. ; Lucret. iv. 743. Some make 
the Hippocentauri the offspring of the Centaurs, Diodor. iv. 70. Pliny mentions his 
having ſeen an animal of this kind, vii. 3. but Lucretius denies their exiſtence, v. $76. 
888; fo Cicero, Lid. & Div. ii. 21.3 Tue. i. 27. 

T Hylzus is called by Horace Nimius mero, an immoderate drinker, Od. ii. 12. f. 
4 G. ii. 5 7 R a \ . 


Ovid repreſents Æſon, the father of Jaſon, at alive at the return of Jaſon from 
Celchis, Met. ui. 293. | SS Bid do: ; 
Fi 4 neus, 


„% %% 


neus, uſurped the crown. Pelias at firſt reigned in con- 
junction with his brother Neleus; but after his expulſion ruled 
alone, NELEUS fled to Meſſenia, where he built Pylos, 
Pauſan. IV. JJV . = 52 

Jaſon was educated under the Centaur CHIRON. When 
he grew up to manhood, he came to demand the crown as his 
right. Pelias had been warned by an oracle to beware of x 
man with one foot ſhod and the other bare (monecrepis, i. e. 
uno pede calceatus ). Jaſon, by ſome accident, happened to ap- 
pear in this garb, Hygin. 13. Pelias, to divert his immediate 
claim, propoſed that he ſhould go and fetch the golden fleece 
from Colchis, and promiſed to reſign the kingdom to hin 
upon his return. This famous fleece had been the fleece of 
a ram, ſaid to have been the ſon of Neptune and TBeapbtib. 
—— When PHRYXUS and his ſiſter HELLE, the children 
of Athd mas, king of Thebes, and Nephile or Neblila, were 
obliged to fly from that city to eſcape the cruelty. of their ſtep- 
mother INQ, the daughter of Cadmus, whom Athimas, after 
divorcing their mother, married, Nephele brought to them this 
ram, and bid them get on his back and make for Colchis to 
king AzTEs, the ſon of Sol, and there ſacrifice the ram to 
Mars. It ſeems the ram carried them through the air; and 
Helle, turning giddy, fell from him, and was drowned in that 
ſtrait called afterwards from her HELLseoNTvs, or the ſta of 
Helle, Ovid. ep. xix. 123. & 164.3 Virginis ®QUoR, Ovid. ep. 
xXvili. 117.3 Athamantides equora, Ib. 137.3; Amiſſü lecus infamis 
ab HELLE, 1b. 141,; PHRTXI SEMITa, Stat. Achiil. i. 40g. 
Anguſius pontus Nepheleidos HELLES, Ovid. Met. xi. 195, 
Phryxus brought the ram to Colchis. There, according to the 
directions of his mother, he ſacrificed him to Mars, and ſul- 
pended his golden fleece in the temple of that god, where it 
was continually guarded by bulls. that breathed fire, and a dra- 
gon that never ſlept, Hygin. 3. The ram was tranſlated into 
the conſtellation ARIES,. hence called delapſeæ portitor Heres, 
Lucan. iv. 57. and from Nephele, the mother of Helle, Pecu 
NEPHELEUM, Valer. Argon. i. 56. . | e 

Z<tes or Feta at firſt treated Phryxus with kindneſs, and 
ave him his daughter Chalcigpe in marriage; but afterwards 
Lillea him for the ſake of the fleece; having been told by an 
oracle that he ſhould enjoy the kingdom as long as the golden 
fleece ſhould remain in the temple of Mars, Hygin. 22. 

The moſt illuſtrious young men in Greece, (SEMEDE! 
REGEsS, Stat. Achill. ii. 363.) joined in the expedition of Jaſon; 
Hercules, Theſeus, and Pirithius ; Caftor and Pollux; 15 

| [ 


” 


cm 


* 


Jaſon and the Argonauts. „ 


from Thrace: Cæneus, Mopſus ; Peleus and Teldmon; Clytius 
and Jphitus; Lynceus and Idar: Meleager, Philofites, Tiphys, 
the pilot, Ovid, ep. iv. 48.3 Aſculapius, the phyſician, &c. 
Theſe were called ARGONAUTEA, Horat. epod. ni. ꝙ from 
the ſhip in which they failed, named ARGO, from Arcvs, 
the ſon of Danaus, the builder of it, ZZygir. 14. or MINY &, 
Herodot. iv. 145. Ovid. Met. vii. 1. 115. & 120. ep. Vi. 47. 
becauſe Jaſon's. mother was the. daughter of Climene, the 
daughter of Minyas, king of Theſſaly: but about this authors 
differ, Hygin. 14.3 Serv. in Virg. Ecl. iv. 34.; Lactant. in Stat. 
Dieb. iti. 5 16. v. 337. Ihe ſhip was built of pines cut on mount 
Pelion, Cic. Cel. 8.; Catull. 62. t. hence called Pinus Pelia, 
Stat. ib. 336.3 arbor PELIAs, -Adic, Ovid. ep. xii. 8. near the 
town Peg4/a, v. -4, whence PEGasma PUPPIS, Ovid. Met. vii. 
. PEGASAUs IAsoN, Ovid. ep. xix. 175. in the country of Mag- 
neſia, whence AR GO MagnetTIs, -:dis, Ib xii. 9. alſo puppis 
Hazmonita vel Zmonza,-1. e Theſſala, a rege Hemine, Ovid. 
Art. Am. i. 6. Amor. iii. 15. 6. by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, 
(curd pugnacis facta Minerve, Ovid. Triſt. iii 9 7. hence 


r fon EBV a Se IQ: 


0 called PALLADIA KATISs, Ovid, in Jide. 266.; TRITNIS Pixus, 
to 1d. h vi. 46. This is ſaid to have been the firſt ſhip that ever 
id ſailed on the ſea, Lucan. iii. 193. 12 | 


, 


at _ Jaſon ſtopped at ſeveral places by the way; firſt in Lemnos, 
of the women of which ( Lemniddes ) bad flain all the men in 
th, the iſland, except their queen Hipfepyle, who had preſerved her 


father Thoas. They did this out of revenge for being aban- 
doned by their huſbands, to whom their breath had been ren- 


5. dered offenſive by the wrath of Venus, whoſe worſhip they 
the had neglected, Here the Argonauts remained two years. 
ul- Hipſyle had twins by Jaſon, and the other women had children 
it by the reſt, Hamer. Il. vii. iin; Ovid. ep. vi.; Lactant. in Theb. 
ra- J. 29. . Ko. n „ ee 
nto The Argonauts went to conſult PHINEUS, the ſon of 
ES, Agenor or Neptune, king of Thracez ſome fay, of Arcadia, 
ecu Laftant. in Stat, Theb. viii. 255. famous for his ſkill in augury, 
zbout their voyage. This king having, at the inſtigation of 
and his wife, put out the eyes of two ſons he had by à former 
ards marriage, (PolydeCtor and Polydorus, called due Phinzde, Ovid. 
7 an Ib. 273.) was himſelf puniſhed with the lofs of fight, by the 
Iden wrath of Jupiter, Ovid. Art. i. 339-3 who alſo ſent a kind of 
tarenous birds, called Harpies, (HARPYLA, ab. aonao vel 
EDEI prag, rapio; or Canes Jovis, quia ipſæ furiæ e dicebantur, 
ſon; very, in Virg, En. iii. 109.) to torture him, by polluting or 
pheus <atying away his food. Phineus agreed to adviſe the Argo- 


cuts about their voyage, if they would remove this plague, 
RE | | [Two . 
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Two of them were employed for that purpoſe, Zeter or Zerles 
and Calzis, the ſons of Boreas and Orythyia, the daughter of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, Ovid. Mer. vi. 512. &c. who are 
faid to have had wings on their head and feet, 15, The Harpies 
being chaſed away by them from the houſe of Phineus, C Phiaci 
poſtquam clauſa domus, ] Virg. ib. 212. fled to the iſlands called 
STROPHADEsS, where /Eneas found them. Phineus now in. 
ſtructed the Argonauts how to fail paſt two iſlands in the 
mouth of the Pontus Euxinus, the one on the European, and 
the other on the Aſiatie ſide; called InsuLz Cyaner, Mel. ii. 
7. or Cyanei montes, Stat. Theb. xi. 438. and SyMPLEGiDrs, 
| becauſe they were ſaid ſometimes to meet together“ by following 
the flight of a pigeon, Ovid. in Ibide. 267. Propert. iii. 22. 13. 
Jaſon having entered the Euxine fea, and failed paſt the 
Symplegides, found in the iſland Dia the children of Phryxus, 
who had been wrecked there in their way to their grandfather 
 Athamas. Jaſon took them up and earried them with him to 
Colchis, Col. ChIs, -Idit, called alſo Col. ch, Quid. ep. xii, 23. 
and Col chos, Horat. epod. v. 21. but the beſt editors here read 
Jol cos. By their advice he landed his ſhip in a retired place, 
They went before and related the kindneſs of Jaſon to Chaleze, 
their mother, who introduced him to her ſiſter Merz, the 
daughter of ZEetes, { Actiac, - Adis ,) who fell in love with him. 
The conditions to which Jafon was obliged to ſubmit before 
he could obtain the golden fleece, ſeemed in a manner in- 
poſſible. He had to force to the yoke the brazen footed bulls, 
whoſe noſtrils breathed flames, and to plough with them a field 
ſacred to Mars, never before tilled ; then he had to kill the 
dragon , which guarded the fleece, and never ſlept: and [at 
of all to ſow in the ground which he had tilled the teeth of this 
dragon, which ſhould ſpring up into armed men, ready to 
attack him. All this was to be performed in preſence of 
#<tes and the Colchians. The deſtruction of Jaſon appeared 
inevitable. But by the aſſiſtance of Medea he came off ſucceſ. 
ful. By her magic herbs, (cantatis berbis, Ovid. Met. vi. 98.) 
ſhe rendered him invulnerable againſt the breath of the bulls: 
by throwing a ſtone, according to her directions, among the 


* (Mediis concurRRERE IN UNDIS), Ovid. Met. vii. 62.3 Strab. iii. 149. 
Plin. iv. 13+; Stat. v. 347.3 Ovid. Met. xv. 338. ep. xi 121.3 Hygin. 19-3 Seve". | 
Med. ii. 342. hence concurrentia ſaxa CYAN ES. Judenal. xv. 19. compreſſi SYMPLE- 
* GADES, Ovid. ep. xii. 121. concurrentes cautes, Id. Amor. ii. 11. 3. f 

+ By 1dyia, the daughter of Oceanus; Cic. Nat. D. iii. 19. called alſo Cor en 
Adis, Ovid. Met. vii. 331. & 348. and PnAsIAS, -adis, from the river Phaſis, Ia. 
Art. Am. ii. 103. or PHAS1S, -idis, Id. ep. xix. 176. PHyASIAS EITTIXI, I, 
vi. 103. a 80 

+ Called Pox ricus szATIXSs, Juvenal. xiv. 114. 


1 


armed 


armed men which roſe from the ſerpent's teeth *, they were 
turned againſt one another, ſo that they fell by mutual ſlaughter. 
The dragon was lulled aſleep by a certain juice. Jaſon ſeized 
the golden fleece, and returned in triumph to his native 
country; accompanied by Medea, whom he afterwards married 
according to promiſe, Ovid. Mer. vii. ep. vi. & xii. Medea 
carried along with her ABSYR'TUS, v. -tes, her brother, a 
hoy; whom, when ſhe heard that her father was in purſuit 
of her, ſhe tore in pieces, and threw down his members in 
different places by the way, at a diſtance from one another; 
that while Æetes gathered the ſcattered limbs of his child, ſhe 
might make her eſcape f. | 2 

The return of Jaſon to Theſſaly { ad Hemonias urbes) was 
celebrated with the greateſt joy. The ſhip Argo was changed 
into a ſtar, Stat. Ach, ii. 363. The fleece was ſuſpended in 
the temple of the gods, (ad patrios __ in the city of Iolcos, 
Ovid. Met, vii. 158. ep. xii. 128. 
eebled with age, could not be preſent at the ſolemnity; but 
by the magic power of Medea he was reſtored to youth again, 


treated her to perform the ſame ſervice to their father. She, 
viſhing to avenge the injuries done by Pelias to Jaſon, gave 
them hopes that ſhe would effect what they deſired, And to 
convince them till more of her power, ſhe took an old ram, 
and having cut him to pieces, boiled theſe in a kettle z whence 
in a ſhort time, to their aſtoniſhment, ſprung out a lamb. 
The daughters of 'Pelias were perfuaded by her to do the 


a vrekched death, Pauſan. viii. 11.3 Hygin. 24.3 Cic. Seh. 23. 
Diodorus relates this, as well as other particulars concerning 
Medea, in a different manner, iv. 51. &c. This action obliged 
Jaſon and Medea to leave Iolchos ; whereupon Acafto, v. 15g 
the ſon of Pelias, ſucceeded to the crown. hes 
Jaſon and Medea retired to Corinth, where they lived in 
8 harmony for ten years. But Jaſon, being captivated by 
LAUCE or CREUSA, the daughter of Creon, the ſon of 830 


Creuſa, { Creuſa Ephyrea, i. e. Corinthiaca, ) Ovid. Art. Am. i. 
335. Medea, in revenge, flew the ſons ſhe had by Jaſon 


T7 Inſomni dente creati Terrigeng, Lucan. iv. $52. 

15 Ovid. Trift, iii. 9.; . 437. Cic. Nat. D. iii. 19. & 26. ; Manil. ix. Juſtin calls 

7s fon of Æẽtes LExgialeus or Ægialius, xl. 11. 3-3 So Diodorus, iv. 45. Some ſay 

nat he was ſent by his father in purſuit of Medea, Hygin. 23.; Strab. vii. 315. v. 215. 

and Ovid makes her ſay that ſhe left him, ep. xil. 113. But he gives a ditferent 

Went, Triſt, iii. 9 21. & c. : f WW) 2 5 | 
11 UL 
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is father SON, en- 


Ovid, Met. vii. 292. The daughters of Pelias, { Peliader, } 
ſeeing the wonderful effects of her charms and herbs, ' en- 


lame to their father, I. 322. &c. Thus Pelias periſhed by 


but, the king of that place, divorced Medea, and married 
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21.; Pauſan. ii. 3. Diodorus ſays that Jaſon eſcaped that ca- 


(Pbaſiaca corona,) in Ibin. 605. +3 I] 


from her murders, ſhe married Ageus, by whom ſhe had à 
his own name, MEpia, 16: 27:3 Herodot. vii. 62. and after the 


Ovid. Rem. Am. 263. 


of Phthia, and Lariſſa *. 


Fell in love with him; but finding him deaf to her ſolicitations, 


in his preſence; chen ſet fire to the palace, and burnt Creur, 

together with Creon and Jaſon, Hygin. 25.3 Pauſan. ii. Ty 
Some ſay that the two ſons'of Jaſon were ſlain by the Corin. 
thians ; and that they afterwards gave Euripides five talents to 
transfer in his tragedy that crime on their mother, Ælian. v. 


lamity, B. 54. but that afterwards, from "defpair, he killed 
himſelf, 55. Apollodorus relates that Meda fent Glauce x 
poiſoned robe in a preſent, which conſurped her with flames, 
and likewiſe her father, who attempted to extinguiſh them, 


3.9. 28. Ovid ſays the preſent ſent by Medea was a crown, 
Medea fled from Corinth to Athens; where, being expiated 


fon called MEDUS, Paufan. ib. with whom, after her dif. 
appointment in poiſoning 'Fheſeus, ſhe flew in a chariot drawn 
by dragons to Colchis, Hygin. 26. which was then governed 
by Perſes, the brother of Afetes. Medus flew him, and po. 
fefled the kingdom of his grandfather, which he called, from 


ou — -, G Ig Re eee Ss 


death of his mother built a city, which, in honour of her, he 
called Mepta, Fuftrn. xl. ii. 3. Magic herbs / venefice hertz) 
are called from Medẽa Mede;des HERBxR, Ovid. Art. Am. it, 
101. and PERSEIDES HERBA, from Perſeis her grandmother, 


VVV „„ O's. 

PELEUS, the ſon of Æäcus, {Zac des, having been obliged 
to leave his father's dominions for being acceſſory to the death 
of his brother Phocus, (ſee p. 385.) went into Theſſaly, and after 
various adventures became poſſeſſed of the government of Volcan, 

Peleus afterwards went to the oourt of ACASTUS ar 
Acaſto, the king of Iolcos, whoſe wife, Hippolyte or Afiydamia, 


ſhe accuſed him to her huiband of deſigus on her virtue. 


According to Ovid, Peleus firſt.betook himſelf to CEYX, (Czycis, ) the fon of 
Eucifer, and butband of Halcyznè or lcyine the king of Tracbis or Trachin, (Tui. 
CHINIA tellus,) near the foot of mount Oeta, who having taken a voyage to conſult 
the oracle of Apollo at Claros in Tonia, was ſhipwrecked ; and Halcy#:e going to look 
for his return, found his body thrown on the ſhore: whereup>n ſhe threw herſelf into 
the ſea, and was metamorphoſed into a bird, called Halcyon or Alceds ; and Cert 


into a ſmall bird which breeds in the Halcyon's neſt. Ovid. Met. xi. 268. &c.; den was 
in Virg. G. i. 399. iii. 338. Theſe birds breed ( fætificant) in winter; at which and 
time it is ſaid there is a calm for ſeveral days, Plin. x. 32. f. 47.3 Plaut. Pan. l l. Pauſ. 


143. whence HALCYoNE1 DISS, Halæyen or peaceful days, Columell. xi. 2. 21. hence 


'alſo theſe birds. are ſaid to be beloved by Theis, ( dilectæ Thttidi HALCY0NES)) Juve 
V we. G. 4. „ ; 2 TDs 
es 1 Acaſtus 


N S 


Acaſtus, unwilling to violate the laws of hoſpitality by killing 
peleus, ordered him to be tied to a tree in a wood, that he might 
eriſn by wild beaſts. But Jupiter, knowing his innocence, 
ent Vulcan to looſe him. Peleus Won after, — collected 
his friends, took Iolcos, and having dethroned Acaſtus, put to 
death Aſtydamia, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom, Apols 


a hr. ili. 13. 3.3 Horat. od. iii. 7. 1). 1 UII; 

a Peleus married the ſea goddeſs THEITIS, (Conjax Dea con- 
Sy tigit uni, ſe. nepotum Jovis, Ovid. Met. xi. 220.) whoſe conſent 
„ he found it difficult to obtain, 156. 235. whence he is called 
ly ger NEREOS, Stat. Theb. v. 437. Jupiter himſelf is ſaid to 


have been fond of her, but avoided aſking her, becauſe he 
earned it was determined by the fates, that her ſon ſhould ex- 


2 cel his father in bravery, 16. 224. Hygin. 54. The nuptials 
. of Peleus and Thetis were celebrated with great magnificence, 
fo Catull. Ixii. in a cave of mount Pelion, Stat. Achill. ii. 341. 
ed All the gods and goddeſſes were invited to the feaſt, except 
1 the goddeſs DiscoRD, She, offended at this neglect, during 
10 the entertainment, threw into the middle of the aſſembly, a 
he 


golden apple with this inſcription, To THE FAIREST, (DETUR 
PULCHRIORT,—QUA 8IT FORMOSISSIMA, ADTOLLAT). All the 
other goddefſes yielded their pretenſions except three, Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus. Jupiter, unwilling to determine be- 
tween them, referred the affair to Paris, then a ſhepherd on 
mount Ida. His determination in fayour of Venus, occaſioned, 
the deſtruction of Troy, and all the calamities which followed 
it, Stat. Achill. ii. 335. &. 5 e | 


ACHILLES. 


ACHILEES was the ſon of Peleus (Pelides) and of Thetis; 
called from his grandfather Aacynes; and from his father's ' 
two principal towns, Phthia and Lariſſa, Prhius Achs, 
Ehrat, od. iv. 6. 4. vis PRTHTUs, Propert. ii. 13. 38.“ Lange 
Us ACHILLES, Virg. An. ii. 197. xi. 4. 

Thetis plunged her ſon while an infant in the river Styx, 


No " whereby he was rendered invulnerable in every part of his body 
nfalt except the heel, by which ſhe held him, Stat. Achill. i. 269. 
o look This circumſtance is no where mentioned by Homer, and 
OR appears to have been invented poſterior to him. Achilles 
fas was educated by the Centaur Chiron, the ſon of Saturn 


and PhilFra, (Philyrides,) Virg. G. ut. 550.3 Plin. vii. 5 6.; 
zuſan. ili. 18. who taught him the art of war and muſie, 
Juvenal. vii. 210. and to render him ſtrong, fed him with the | 


* 30 Pur IAS, adis, a woman of Phthia, Ovid. ep. vii. 168. 


„hence 
ON £54) 
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marrow 
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marrow of wild beaſts, Stat. Achill. ii. 381.—ad fin. Of Chiron 
he is ſaid to have ſtood greatly in awe, 1b. & Ovid. Art. An. 
i. 14. Phcenix*, the ſori of Amyntor, his tutor and companion, 
taught him eloquence, Cim Orat. iii. 15.3 Homer. Il. ix. 443. 
vrhom he always treated with great reſpect, 1b. & Stat. Silv, ij 
1.9 t. iii. 2. 96. : 155 
Thetis, knowing that if her ſon went to the Trojan war he 
mould periſh in it, carried him to the court of LYcomtopes, king 
of the iſland Scyros, where he was concealed in a female dreſs, 
among the daughters of that prince, Horat. od. i. 8. 13. & ibi 
Scholinft. one of whom, Deidamia, Stat. Achill. i. 296. had a 
fon to him, called PYRRHUS, becauſe Achilles was called 
PyRRHaA among the king's daughters, from his yellow or reddiſh 
bair, Hygin. 96. and alſo NeorToLEMUs, becauſe he went young 
to the war, (ad bellum ductus eff puER,) Serv. in Virg. An. ii, 
263. Apollodor. iii. 13. 8. His body his called by Hermine 
through contempt, Scyria membra, Ovid ep. viii. 112,——As 
Troy could not be taken without the aid of Achilles, the leaders 
of the Greeks, hearing that he was with Lycomedes, ſent to re- 
quire him. The king, denying that he was there, gave the am- 
baſſadors leave to ſearch for him; which they did, but without 
ſucceſs. Ulyſſes, however, who was one of them, not diſcourag- 
ed, thought of the following contrivance. He went to the palace 
of Lycomedes, under the guiſe of a pedlar, with various kinds 
of goods to fell; among the reſt were arms mixed with female 
ornaments. Whilſt the princeſſes attentively examined the 
jewels, the necklaces, and the like; Achilles was attracted by 
nothing but the arms. Ulyſſes, obſerving this, ordered Agyrtz, 
a trumpeter he had with him, ſuddenly to ſound an alarm. 
Achilles, conceiving it to be an enemy, inſtantly tore his female 
robe, and graſped a ſhield and a ſpear. Thus Ulyſſes having 
difcovered who he was, forced him to the war, Ovid. Met. xii 
165. Lycomẽdes wiſhed to retain him, but in vain. His warlike 
ardour-could not be reſtrained, Cicero applies this to Neoptole« 
mus, Amic. 20. Statius relates the ſtory differently, Achill. i. 
After taking the city of Lyrneſſus in Phrygia, Achilles ob- 
tained the beautiful Briszis, as his ſhare of the prey, Ovid. ꝙ. ii. 
45. whence ſhe is called LyRngss1s, -idis, Ovid. Triſt. iv. I. 15. 
The ſpear of Achilles was ſo heavy, that it could not be 
wielded by any other of the Greeks: hence when Patroelus went 
againſt Hector in the armour of Achilles, he did not take the 
ſpear, Homer. 1, xvi. 141. The aſh of which it was made 
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* Phenix, ( Anynto/ Ides,) having had an intrigue with Clytha, his father's concu- 
bine, Tzetzes in Eycopbr. or being falſely accuſed by her, Apollodor. iii. was deprivedof 
fight, Ovid. Art. I. 337. L. 261. but was cured by Chiron, Propert. ii. 1, 61- _ 


D 


grew on the top of mount Pelion; hence it was called PELIAS 
HASTA, (genit. Peli4d:s, ) Ovid. ep. iii. 126. Met. xiii. tog. 
Plin. xvi. 13. f. 24. It was given in a preſent to Peleus by the 
Centaur Chiron, Homer. ib. 144. and Pauſanias ſpeaks of it as 
inted with braſs, and exiſting in his time, in the temple of 
Nase at Phaseélis, iii. 3.— When TELEPHUS*, the fon 
of Hercules, and Auge, king of Myſia, Myſus juvenis, Propert. 
ii, 1. 63.) who being ſon in law to Priam, oppoſed the paſſage 
of the Greeks through his country, had been griveouſly wound=- 
ed by Achilles; he was told by the oracle, that the weapon 
which had inflicted the wound, could alone cure it. U 
which he came to the Grecian camp, and applied to Achilles 
for relief, Horat. ep. od. xvii. 8, But Achilles refuſed, alledg- 
ing he was no phyſician. Being however prevailed on by Ulyſ- 
es, as the aſſiſtance of Telephus was neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of their expedition, he ſcraped a little ruſt from his ſpear, and, 
applying it to the wound, cured it, Hygin. 101.3 Ovid. Mer. 
xii, 171, Whence Ovid ſays, Vulnus in Hercules que quomdam 
frcerat hofle, Vulneris auxilium Pelias haſta tulit, Rem. Am. 47. 
80 Id. Trift. v. 2. 15.3 Propert. ii. 1. 63. Claudian makes 
Telephus to be healed by herbs, which Achilles learned the uſe 
of from Chiron, Epigr. i. 46.; Stat. Achill. ii. 444. hence a 
certain herb was called TELEPHIoN, Plin. xxvii. 13. f. 110. 
Telephus, on account of his connection with Priam, would not 
accompany the Greeks to Troy, as they requeſted, but gave 
them a free paſſage through his country, {eos deduxit, } Hygin. 
ibid. and pointed out their way, Cic. Flace. 29. | 
Achilles, being deprived of his miſtreſs Briseis by Agamem- 
non, on account of his vehemence in demanding that Cb 
ſhould be reſtored to her father, ſee p. 407. in diſguſt with- 
drew himſelf from the war. The conſequence was, that the 
Greeks were repeatedly defeated by Hector and the Trojans, 
and many of them ſhin. At laſt, after the reſtoration of Bri- 
ﬆ1, he was ſo far mitigated as to permit his friend Patroclus 
to aſſume his armour, and go out to battle with his ſoldiers the 
Myrmidens. The death of Patroclus, who was lain and ſtript 
of his arms by Hector, rouſed the indignation of Achilles. 
He therefore now determined to oppoſe Hector in perſon. 
Thetis procured for him new armour from Vulcan, who 
engraved on his ſhield the earth, the ſea, and the heaven; the 
un, moon, and ſtars, cities and men, and their various oceu- 
pations, Homer. II. xviii. 478. &c. hence Ovid calls it CLy- 
did B.. is Gig: By, ome. bow nurſed by a hind, Z/ian. xii. 52.3 Hygin. 152. 
{ Achilles was ſometimes painted performing this eure, Plin, xxv. 5. S axxiv, 15. 
| PEVUS 


hryseis | 
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PEUS vgſti cœlatus imagine mundi, Met. *xii. 110. & 299, 
Achilles flew Hector, and having tied his dead body to his cha- 
riot, dragged it thrice round the walls of Troy, Virg. An. i. 
483. ii. 272. to conſole the manes of Patroclus, Stat. Silv. iy, 
4. 105. Having thus gratified his revenge, he reſtored it to 
Priam, who came ſecretly by night to the tent of Achilles, un. 
der the conduct of Mercury, Horat. od. i. 10. 13. to ranſom 
the body of his ſon from Achilles . The Iliad of Homer ends 
with the funeral of Hector. „C alk a fs 

After this, Achilles fell in love with Polyxena, one of the 


daughters of Priam; and while he was celebrating his nuptials 


with her in the temple of Apollo at Thymbra, (hence called 
THYMBREUS,. Virg, Ain. iii. 85.) near Troy, he was lain by 
Paris, who having concealed himſelf behind the image of that 
god, wounded Achilles in the only vulnerable part of his body, 
the heel, with an arrow directed, according to Virgil, by 
Apollo himſelf, n. vi. 5 7. After the taking of Troy, Polyx- 
ena was ſacrificed by Pyrrhus on the tomb of his father to pa- 
cify his manes, Serv, in Virg. En. iii. 321. which the ghoſt of 
Achilles, appearing to Agamemnon, is ſaid to have demanded, 
Ovid. Met. xii. 439. &c.; Pauſan, i. 22. Hyginus ſays, there 
was a voice uttered from the tomb of Achilles requiring this to 
be done, Fab. 110.3 ſo Ovid, Met. xiii. 448. Polyxena ſub- 
mitted to her fate with wonderful fortitude, 16. 455. &c. Achil- 
les himfelf had ſet the example of a like cruelty, by ſlaying 
twelve Trojan captives, and throwing them into the funeral pile 
of Patroclus, Homer. I. xxi. 27. xxiii. 175.3 Ovid. Jb. 378.— 
Achilles was buried at Sigæum, where many ages after Alexan- 
der the Great, when he firſt landed in Aſia, offered ſacrifices 
to him, together with the other Grecian heroes, Plutarch. & 
Diodor. xvii. 17. and crowned his tomb with garlands, as He- 
pheſtion did that of Patroclus; intimating that he was beloved 
by Alexander, as Patroclus had been by Achilles, lian. xii. 7. 
Alexander eſteemed Achilles happy chiefly in two reſpects, that 
he had found ſuch a friend as Patroclus while alive, and ſuck 
a poet as Homer to celebrate his virtues after death, Plutarch. 
in vita ejus, There was a tumulus inanis erected to Achilles at 
Olympia, where particular honours were paid to him on the firk 
day of the Olympic games, Pau/an. vi. 24. 7 
here was an iſland in the Euxine ſea, nearly half way bc- 
tween the rivers Tyxas and Boriſthenes, called LEUCE, ſa- 
cred to Achilles, where his tomb was ſuppoſed to be, and where 
a temple was conſecrated to him, Strab. vii. 396.3 Mel. ii. 7. 
* This action rel diſparages by calling it a ſale; Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat 


Hefiora muros, Exanimumgue auro cor pus VENDEBAT ACHILLES, En. i. 483. ; 
| | Pauſanias 


Achilles, e © 


Paufanias ſays, this iſland wag near the mouths of the Iſter; iii. 
19. Here the poets repreſent the ſouls of heroes enjoying hap- 
pineſs after death, as in a ſeparate Elyſium; and here Achilles 


Near Leuce was a peninſula called Hylæa, and in it a place 
called CuRs8US ACHILLEUS, Herodot iv. 55. & 76.; Plin. iv. 12. 
26. or DRoMðỹV' ACHILLEOS, B. & Mel. ii. 1. 5 .; Strab. 
il 307. beg hgh 2 
; „„ by which Achilles is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
in Homer, is nimbleneſs of feet, (vodag du AxN AE)! to 
which he was trained by Chiron, Sat. Achill. ii. 395. thus Ovid, 
velox cantatus ACHILLES, Amor. ii. I. 20. He is deſcribed b 
the Latin poets, as proud, inſolent, 3 inexorable, &c, Ho- 
jat. art. p. 120. od. ii. 4. 2-3 Virg. An. i. 30. ii. 29. but as 


was ſuppoſed by ſome to have married Helen, Pauſan. iii. 19. 


J ſcorning artifice, Horat. od. iv. 6. 13. &c. hence called Mac- 
x4NIMUs, Ovid. Met. xii. 298. MAGNUS, Virg. ecl. iv. 36. and 

© YONORATUS, i. e. MAGNIFICUS, ſays the old ſcholiaſt on Horace, 

' art. p. 120. but this epithet may more properly expreſs his be- 
f ing greatly celebrated by Homer and others. Achilles was put. 
, for any brave man; thus L. Siecius Dentatus was called the 
e Riman Achilles, Gell. ii. 11. and Turnus is ſaid to be, Alius 
90 | Latio jam partus ACHILLES, Virg. En. vi. 89. 

de The moſt illuſtrious action of Achilles next to his conquer< 
| ing Hector, was that of ſlaying MEMNON the ſon of Tithonus 
8 and AURORA, the leader of the Æthiopians, (Eôæ acies, ) that 
le came to the aſſiſtance of Priam “*; who killed Ax TILôchus the 
wa lon of Neſtor, in ſingle combat, and was himſelf in like manner 
n- lain by Achilles, Hygin. 112. Pauſanias ſays, that Memnon 
es came, not from Ethiopia, but from Suſa in Perſia, x. 31. A 
& number of birds are ſaid to have ſprung from his funeral pile, 
le- which dividing into two parties, fell a fighting with one another, 
ed (parentali Marte, ) ſo that one half of them fell down dead 
7 among the aſhes, as an atonement to his manes, Ovid. Met. xiii. 
hat bio. &c. Theſe birds, called from him MRMNONID ESC, were 
uch ſuppoſed to come ever after annually from Æthiopia to Ilium, 
rch. and fight near the tomb of Memnon, and to do the ſame in 

8 at Athiopia every fifth year at his palace, Plin. x. 26. f. 37.3 
firſt Fasan. ibid. Iſidore tells this ſtory ſomewhat differently, xii, 7. 

There was a wonderful ſtatue of Memnon at Thebes in Egypt, 
ye whether of this Memnon or not is uncertain, which uttered 
; . vocal ſounds every morning when firſt ſtruck by the rays 
l. To , Hence calle} NrGrRe, Virg: En. i. 489. & 751, and cole Mani, put for 
5 var, Ovid. Port. iii. 3. 96. Memn Inia regna, Perſia, Lucan. iii. 285. 7 ES 
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450 The Chief Leaders of the Greeks in the Trojan War. 
of the ſun, Plin. xxxvi. 7. .. 11:3 Tacit. Annal. ii. 61; Ju- 
venal. xv. 5. Strabo ſays he heard the ſound. but could not ex- 
plain the cauſe of it, xvii. 816. The veſtiges of it ſtill remain“. 
After the death of Achilles, there was a keen conteſt about 
the poſſeffion of his armour, between Ajax and Ulyſſes. The 
Grecian chiefs, before whom this cauſe was pleaded, determin- 
ed it in favour of Ulyſſes. Upon which Ajax, being depri. 
ved of his reaſon, is ſaid to have ſlain a number of ſheep and 
oxen; ſuppoſing thar while he did ſo, he was ſlaying Ulyſles, 


Agamemnon, Menelaus, &c. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 187.; Juvenal. 


xiv. 286. &c. which ſeems to have been often acted on the Ro. 


man ſtage, Cic. Tuſc, iv. 23. Off. i. 13. When he recovered his 


reaſon, he ſlew himſelf; and, according to Ovid, the blood which 
flowed from his wound on the ground, produced a hyacinth, 
15. 395. On this flower are inſcribed the two firſt letters of his 
name, 4b. or the complaint of Phoebus on the loſs of his fa 
vourite boy Hyacinthus, Al, at, . x. 215.3 Plin. xxi. 11. 
J. 38. fee p. 411. 5 : 


AJAX and TEUCER, 


AJAX was the ſon of Telamon, ( Telaminiades, ) who having 
inadyertently ſlain his brother Phocus, while playing at the 
quoit, was obliged to leave his native country ; to which Ovid 
alludes, xiii. 149. Telamon married GLavce, the daughter of 
Cychreus, king of Salamis; and after his death became king of 


that place. He was armour-bearer to Hercules when that hero 


took Troy, and was rewarded by him with He/i3ne, the daugh- 
ter of Laomedon to wife. He afterwards married Peribæa, the 


daughter of Alcothous, of whom Ajax was born, Pauſan, i. 42. 
Ajax was the braveſt of the Greeks, next to Achilles, { Heri 


ab Achille ſectindus, ) Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 193. and therefore 1s 
ſaid to excel his father, as Achilles did Peleus, Juvenal. xiv 
214. His ſhield was covered with ſeven plies of a, bull's hide 
(cauog £nra3oeor) ; hence he is called Clypei dominus ſeptemplici 
AJax, Ovid. Met. xiii. 2. He was the only perſon that with- 
ſtood Hector in the abſence of Achilles. | : 
ITEUCRER was the fon of Telamon and Heſiöne. Upon bis 
return from the Trojan war, he was not received by his father, 
becauſe he had not brought back Ajax his brother; as Tels 


* Cambyſ:s ſuppoſing the ſound to proceed from ſome ſecret wheels or ſpnags 
within, cauſed it to be opened; but nothing was found. Strabo ſays one balt of the 
ftatue was overturned by an earthquake; on which account ſuvenal calls it 9 
Memnon. There was a harp in the hand of the broken ſtatue, the ſtrings of whic 
were thought to ſound by magic influence; hence called magice cbordæ, Ibid. x 


- _ 


| 5 | 

mon had charged them at their departure, not to return the 
one without the other, Fell. i. 1. Telamon is ſaid to have 
forced him to plead his cauſe on ſhip-board, without permitting 
him to land, Pauſan. i. 28. ii. 29. on which account Teucer 
ſet fail with his companions for Cyprus, where he built a city, 
and called it Sali mis, or in, from the name of his native city, 
in. xliv.* 3-3 Sr rab. xiv. 682. having been previouſly aſſur- 


Salamina futuram,) Horat. od. i. 7. 29. Here his poſterity 


i. 29. This Teucer is repreſented as remarkable for ſhooting 
the arrow, Horat. od. iv. 9.17. There was another Ajax, the 
ſon of Oileus, Ovid. Met. xii. 622. king of Locris; hence 
called NaRycius HEROS, from Naryx, -ycis, a town in that 
country, B. xiv. 468. not ſo impetuous in his temper, (mode- 
ratior ; Ib. xiii. 356; non tam mpatiens ire, ) as the other 
Ajax, 1b 3. and inferior in ſtrength; hence called Ajax sECUN- 
pus, Stat, Achill. i. 500.——This Ajax, after the taking of 


va; on which account, in his return home, he was burnt with 
lightning by Pallas, and his ſhip daſhed on the rocks, Serv. in 
Ving. An. i. 39.3 Propert. iv. 1. 117.3 Ovid. in Ihide, 339.3 Se- 


vid Capharean rocks in Eubcea, Virg. An. xi. 260. hence called 
r of from him AJacis PETRA, Hygin. 116. Homer ſays he was 
ef drowned by Neptune, becauſe he had ſaid that he would eſcape 
= in ſpite of the gods, Ody/ſ; iv. 505; © J 
ich- | 1 6 ry bo 

2 ULYSSES. 

Jeros ULYSSES* was the ſon of Laertes, (Laertiades,) king of 
e 1s the iſland Ithäca, (hence called Irhäcus, Virg. An. ii. log. 
xu. Irnackxsis UL rss ES, Horat. ep. i. 6. 63.) and of ANTICLEA, 
hide the daughter of Autolycus, a noted robber, Hygin. 201. Ulyſ- 
plici les was commonly ſaid to be the fon of Si/yphus, the ſon of 


n bis vii. 32. hence, by way of reproach, Ulyſſes is called ol IDEs, 
e. Virg. En. vi. 529. 5 5 
Tela 


After the marriage of Ulyſſes with Penelope, ſee p. 413. his 


father r * « EO ; . . 2. 
rs eſigned to him the kingdom. To avoid engaging in the 
Dimidius Fa Mi, v. eus; gent. ei, v. i. Ulyxes, v. eus, 'OForotve, ita dictus, quod 
f which " eln in itinese pepererit, ab *. J9:, via; vel ex ira keminum in avum Autelycum; ab 
Naw, ira. . e 5 FF 


mon 8g 2 = | Trojan 
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ed of ſucceſs by the oracle of Apollo, (Ambiguam tellure nova 


continued to enjoy the crown to the time of Evagoras, Pauſan, 


Troy, offered violence to Caſſandra in the temple of Miner- 


nec. Agamemn. 532. a number of his fleet alſo periſhed on the 


Kolus, ſee p. 416. from the connection of Siſyphus with An- 
toelea, before her marriage with Laertes, I. & Ovid. Met. 
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4 * The Chief Leaders of the Greeks in the Trojan W, ar. 
Trojan war, and to prevent his being torn from the company of 


to put on a cap“, {pileus, ) and yoke in a plough animals of differ. 
ent kinds, as an ox and a horſe, to till the land, and ſow falt in. 


of this fact, Cic. OF. iii. 26. nor of the concealment of Achilles, 


Penelope, he counterfeited madneſs; and as a proof of it, uſed 


ſtead of corn. To put the truth of this inſanity to the teſt, 
PALAMEDES, the ſon of Nauplius, { Nauplid det, ) king of Tu- 
boa, took Telemichus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, then an infant, and 
placed him before the plough. Upon which Ulyſſes ſtopped, 
or raiſed the plough, that he might not hurt his child; and thus 
was obliged to drop his diſguiſe, Hygin. 95.z Serv. in Virg. ii. 81. 
& 44-3 Ovid. Met. xii. 36. Homer however takes no notice 


. Ulyfles, during the courſe of the war, performed the mol: 
important ſervices to the Greeks. He forced Achilles from his 


concealment; He carried away privately the aſhes of King 4 
Laomedon from the Scæan gate of Troy: In company with 
Diomedes, he flew Rheſus, king of Thrace, who had come to | 
the aſſiſtance of Priam, and carried off his horſes, before they 
had taſted the fodder of Troy, or drunk of the river Tanthur; 
for if they had taſted of either, Troy could not have been ta- 
ken, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 469. Rheſus was betrayed by Do- 
' LON, a Trojan ſpy, who had fallen in with Ulyſſes and Diomẽdes, 8 
who had likewiſe been ſent to ſpie the camp of the enemy in the P 
night-time 5 and having got what intelligence they wanted 5 
from Dolan, flew him, Serv. in Virg. An. xii. 347; Hamer. I. 5 
x. 299.3 Ovid. Met. xiii. 243.——Ulyfles and Diomedes allo 0 
carried off the PALLADIUM or image. of Minerva from the ci- V 
tadel of Troy, after ſlaying the watches, Virg. En. ii. 162; 10 
Ovid. Met. xiii. 337. &c. hence called Diomedium furtun, 
Stat. Silv. v. 3. 179. In company with Diomedes, or as others Bo 
ſay, with Pyrrhus, Ulyſſes obtained from Philoctetes the ar- 
rows of Hercules, or prevailed on PhiloCtetes himſelf to come = 
with them to Troy. On the accompliſhment of each of the (tf 
above-mentioned particulars, the fate of Troy depended. Ser 
. 5 i | : Rad, 
PHILOCTETES was the ſon of Pœan Or Peas, king af bers, 
Melibca, at the foot of mount Oeta in Theſſaly t. Being . 
wounded in the foot, (ſome ſay by a ſerpent ſent by the wratt time 
of Juno, for his having reared the pile of Hercules, Hyis oy 
* Whence he uſed to be thus pain'ed, (eiLEATUS,) Serv. in Nirg. An. ii. 44-3 Ognal 
Pin. xxxv. 10. ſ. 36. . The Greeks and Romans uſed to go with their head; but were! 
I Hence called PoE ANTI DES, Ovid. Met. xili. 313. POEANTIA PROLES, lb. 65 Au 
PogANTius, Triſt. v. 1. G1. & 2. 13. POEANTIVS HER0s, Id. rem. am. iii. Por An- 91 97 
ius HERCULIs HERES, Cvid. in I ide, 25 3. and Dux MELIZOEUs, Fg: 4 "oy 


N 
"us 


i _  Philofetes, | „ 048 


102.3 ſee p. 402+ others ſay, by one of the arrows of Hercules 
falling on his foot, as a puniſhment for diſcovering where that 
' hero was buried, contrary to his promiſe, Serv. in Virg. An. 
iii, 402.) he was, on account of the intolerable ſtench of his 
wound, by the advice of Ulyſſes, left in the iſland of Lemnos, 
Ovid. Met. xiii. 45. where he lived in grief and ſolitude, B. & 
Homer, II. ii. 228. Afterwards, however, when the Greeks 
were told by the oracle, that Troy could not be taken without 
the arrows of Hercules, hence called DeEBiTra TROIANIS SPI 
cuLA FATIS, Ovid. Met. xiii. 54. Ulyſſes had the addreſs to 
prevail on him to come to the Grecian camp, and to take part in 
the war; in which, among others, he flew Paris, Hygin. 112.3 
Apallodor. iii. 12. 6. He is ſaid to have been cured of his 
wound by Machaon, and to have put a period to the war, {/u- 
premam bellis impoſuiſſe manum, Ovid. remed. am. 113, After 
the taking of Troy, inſtead of returning to his native country, 
he retired to Italy, where he built Petilia, Strabo ſays he was 
expelled from Meliboea by a ſedition, vi. 254. | 


Ulyſſes always retained an implacable reſentment againſt Pa- 


effected his deſtruction. He forged a letter to him from Priam, 
promiſing him a reward if he would betray the Grecian camp; 
and when Palamedes denied the charge, Ulyſſes convicted him 
by ſhewing the money concealed in his tent, which Ulyſſes had 
bribed the ſlaves of Palamedes to depoſit there the night before, 
Ovid. Met. ini, 56. &c. On this evidence, (infando indicio, as 
Virgil expreſſes it, #7. ii. 84.) Palamedes was condemned, and 
ſtoned to death, Serv. Ib. 82. Hygin. 105. 


palamẽdes was deſcended from Belus king o Egypt; hence called BELIDESs, Yirg. 
I. 82. and diſtinguiſhed for his ingenuity. He is ſaid to have completed the Greek 
alphabet, by adding four letters, 0, ᷑, x, o, Ptin. vii. 56. and to have invented the 
method of drawing up an army in order of battle, the uſe of fignals, the watch-word, 
(teſſara, i. e. ſymb8lum bellicum, ) and the placing of ſentinels, 1b. which laſt he is 
thought to have learned from cranes ; as deſcribed by Pliny, x. 23. J. 30. and by Ci- 
ceo, de Nat. P. ii. 49 hence called rhe birds of Palamedes, Martial. xiii. 75. See 
Raderus on this paſſage. Manilius aſcribes to Palamẽdes alſo the invention of num- 
ders, weights, and meaſures, tron. iv. 2: 6. So Philoſtrarus, in heroic. : 
NAUPLIUS, the father of Palamẽdes, in revenge f.r his ſon's death, when the 
Greeks, returging from Troy, were overtaken by a ſtorm, raiſed a torch in the night-. 
time, from the top of Caphareus, a promontory in the ſouth-eaſt corner of Eubea, 
Very dangerous to mariners on account of the wb irlpools and hidden rocks around it, 
Ml, xiy. 144: 3 Senec. Agamemn. 558. The Greeks, ſuppoſing this torch to be a 
bznal of a contiguous harbour, made towards it; and thus a number of their ſhips 
were wrecked, Propert. iv. 1. 115. ; Serv, in Virg. An. xi. 260. ; Ovid. remed. am. 
235, Triſts i. 1. $3. whence Caphãreus is called v Lon, Virg. ib. and 1MPOR TUNUS, 
Up Mt. xv. 481. Navplius having learned that Ulyſſes and Diomẽdes, whoſe de- 
LON he chiefly ſought, bad eſcaped, threw himſelf headlong into the ſea, Sence. 


658. 
V After 


lamedes for having expoſed the falſehood of his inſanity, till he 
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: 454 The Chief Leaders of the Greeks in the Trojan War. 
. After the deſtruction of Troy, Ulyſſes wandered for ten years, 


Ovid. Pont. iv. 10. 10. over many ſeas, and viſited many coun. 
tries before he returned to Ithaca, Horat. ep. i. 2. 18. ſo that he 
was twenty years abſent, ¶ Quatuor emeritis per bella, per 
equora, Iuftris, ) Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 7. | Yo 


_ © 'Ulyfles firſt failed to the country of the Cirtnes, in Thrace, 
and took and plundered their town T/marus, ſituate near a 


mountain of the ſame name, not far from the mouth of the 
Hebrus, Odyſſ. ix. 39. where afterwards Orpheus was torn in 
pieces by Bacchanals, Virg. G. iv. 5$20.——Next to the Lit. 
pb gi, i. e. the eaters of the /otos, an herb, the fruit of which was 
ſo luſcious, that it made thoſe who ate of it forget their native 
country, a people in Africa between the two Syrtes, Homer. ib. 
Plin. xiii. 17. . 32. Strabo ſays they inhabited the iſland 
Meninx, oppoſite to the leſſer Syrtis, iii. 157. called alſo Lo. 
tophagitis SYRTIS, * Ib. x71. 834. — From thence to the coun. 
try of the CycLopes in Sicily, near mount Atna, a kind of gi. 
gantic men with one eye in the middle of their forehead, (a 
vux Ng, circulus, et d, oculus, ) who fed on human fleſh. UI. 
ſes entered the cave of PoLyYpHEMUs, their chief, with 


twelve of his companions, of whom Polyphemus devoured fix, 


two at a time. But Ulyſles, having intoxicated him with wine, 
which he had brought with him, /ee p. 345. bored out his eye, 
while aſleep, with a ſtick burnt at the end, and made his eſcape 
with the reſt of his companions, Homer. ib. ; Virg. An. iii. 612, 
Ulyſſes next ſailed to one of the Lipari iſlands, called For, 
or the iſland of olus, the god of the winds ; from whom he 
received all the winds incloſed in leathern bags, (utribus incli- 
fes, } Ovid. Amor. iii. 12. 29. except the weſt wind, which 
was favourable for him. But his companions, ſuſpecting that 
theſe. bags contained money, while Ulyſſes was aſleep, Jooſed 
them, and thus raiſed a ſtorm, which drove them back again 
on the iſland of ZEolus, who would not now receive them, 
They were therefore driven on the coaſt of the LxSTRICGxIS, 
whoſe king, called ANTiPHATEs, devoured one of the three ſent 
to examine the country, Homer. od. x. 114.; Ovid. Met. xiv. 233. 
&c. z Horat. art. p. 145. and ſunk with ſtones all the ſhips of 
Ulyſſes except his own +, Homer. & Ovid. ibid. Ulyſſes next 
arrived at the iſland of the goddeſs CIRCE, the daughter of d; 


* Lo ros is put for tibias a flute; Ovid. rem. am. 753.3 becauſe flutes uſed to be 


made of that wood. . „„ 
+ The Laſtrigones lived in the ſouth of Latium, between the promontory (a 


and the mouth of the Liris, where Formiæ afterwards ſtood, Plin. iji, 5. whence Le}: 


rrigtnia ampherey a caſæ made at Formiæ, Horat, od. iii, 16. 34» - 


fag yp ena anime ae... aid. on. 
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or the Sun and Pere or Per/zis, Cic. Nat. D. in. 18. hence 
called Trr axis, Idis, Ovid. Met. xi. fin, xiv. 14. & 376. 
the ſiſter of Ates, and aunt of Media, whom ſhe is faid to 
have inſtructed in the knowledge of magic and. poiſonous herbs, 
Diador. iv. 46. called ERA Circe, from Ma, the capital of 
Colchis, Ovid. Met. iv. 205.3 Virg. En. iii. 386. and her en- 
chantments, ERA CARMINA, Ovid. Amor. i. 8. 5, vel ARTES, 
Ib. ii. 15. 10. by which ſhe converted men into beaſts, Virg. 


En. vii. 20. Thus by her herbs and charms, / potentibus herbis 


tt carminibus, ) ſhe changed ſome of the companions of Ulyſſes 
{ent to her, into ſwine, Homer. ib.; Virg. ecl. viii. Jo.; Horat. 
eþ..1. 2. 26.3 Ovid. Met. xiv. 277. &c. But Ulyſſes, having 
received an herb, called Moly, from Mercury, as an. antidote 
zpainſt her enchantments, went to her abode, with his ſword 
drawn, and forced her to reſtore his companions to their for- 
mer ſhape, 16. Ulyſſes remained for ſome time with Circe, 
and had by her a ſon, called Teleginus. He next went to the 
country of the Cimmerians, a people that lived in perpetual 
darkneſs, Homer od. xi.; Tibull. iv. 1. 64.; ſee p. 152. Then 
he deſcended to the infernal regions to conſult I TRESIAS, the 
Theban augur, about his future voyage, Ovid. Met. iii. 323. &c. 
TIRESIAS, the ſon of Euzres, was originally a ſhepherd on 
mount Cy/lene. He is ſaid to have ſtruck with his ſtaff two 
ſnakes in the act of copulation,. (venerantes v. coceuntes, and 
to have been therefore turned into a woman. Some years after, 
by ſimilar means, he recovered his former ſhape. Jupiter and 
Juno referred to him a diſpute which had ariſen between them, 
( Sumptus eft judex de lite jocoſa, Ovid. Ib. 265. Quic magis de 
re venerea voluptatem caperet, maſculus, an feemina? ) He deter- 
mined in favour of Jupiter“, Juvenal. vi. 253. On which-ac- 
count he was deprived of his ſight by the wrath of Juno, hence 
put for ch us, Juvenal. xiij. fin. but, to compenſate his loſs, 
was endued by Jupiter with the gift of prophecy, and that he 
lhould live for ſeven ages, Hygin. 75; Cic. Tuſc. v. 39. whence 
he is called Apollihea clarus in arte ſenex, Ovid. ib. He was 
conſulted as an infallible oracle by the Greeks, Pauſan. ix. 33. 
Strab, xvi. 762.3 Cic. Div. i. 40. ii. 3. hence Laius, when he 
gs from the infernal regions, aſſumed his appearance+, Star. 


* * 


-x 


„ Dixit tres uncias habere virum, et novem ſarminam; Fulgent, il. or thus: 20 jaipsy 
80 wy dexa, Toy d dd Tipmeo Del any jay Thy Is, a rat eee, Decem in partes 
valuptate iſta diviſa, ugam viro, novem mulieri obtingere ; Phlegon; & Scol. in Juvenal. 
11.253. See Heyne on Apollodorus, iii. 6. 7. Ot ĩ²˙ Re 
W; Horace ſuppoſes Ulyſles, after his return to Ithaca, to raiſe the ſpirit of Tirelias, 
Y to conſult him about the beſt means of repairing the ruined ſtate of his affairs, 
* & 5: where he begins abruptly, as if a long converſation had previouſly taken place, 
e Gg 4 ; Ulyſles, 


* 
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Ulyſſes, after his return from the infernal regions to the abode 
of Circe, was inſtructed by her how to avoid the dangers which 
he had to encounter. He firft ſailed paſt the rocks of the 
Sirens, (SIRENES,) the daughters of the river Achelous (Ache. 
bo det, v. Ades) and the mufe Melpomene, Serv. in Virg. v. $64, 

three in number; ſome ſay more: having in the upper part the 
appearance of virgins, and in the lower part of birds, I. & 

Hygin. 125. & 141.3 Ovid, Met. v. 552. and that he might not 

be conquered by their ſongs and muſic, (called Siculi cantus, 
Juvenal. ix. 150. becauſe the iſlands where they reſided, were 
on the Sicilian ſea, vid. p. 156.) he cauſed himfelf to be bound 
to the maſt of the ſhip with ropes, and ordered his companions, 
whoſe ears he ſtopped up with wax, Juvenal. ix. 149. to diſregard 
his commands about altering their courſe ; till they got beyond 
that dangerous coaſt. The Sirens, who were deſtined to periſh 
when any one ſhould ſail paſt them in ſafety, threw themfclvc 
into the fea, Hygin. ibid ——Ulyfles next paſſed ScyILA aud 
_ CraryBnIs, /ee p. 174. the former of which devoured ſix of his 
companions, Homer. ib.——He landed on that part of Sicily 
where Phethuſa, the daughter of Sol, and her two ſiſters, fed the 
cattle of their father; which Ulyſſes, according to the directions 
of Circe, charged his companions not to touch. But they, urged 
by hunger, while Ulyſſes was aſleep, flew the moſt beautiful of 
them. For this crime they were all ſoon after deſtroyed by ſhip- 
wreck, Ulyſſes alone was ſaved by keeping hold of the matt; and 
after being toſſed for nine days, was driven on Ogygra, the iffand 
of the nymph CALYPSO, where he remained ſeven years, Tzetz: 
ad Lycophron. 744. (Ovid ſays fix years, Pont. iv. 10. 13. Hyginus 
ſays only one, 125.) At laſt Jupiter ſent Mercury to order 

Calypſo to let Ulyſſes go; which the did with reluctance, Ovid. 
Art. ii. 125.; Homer. Od. v. 203.; Prepert. i. 15. g. and fur- 
niſhed him with a ſhip and every thing requiſite for bis voyage, 
Homer, ib. But Ulyffes being overtakert by a ſtorm through 
the wrath of Neptune, who was enraged againſt him for ha- 
ing deprived his ſon Polyphemus of fight, he loft his thi, 
but by the aid of the goddeſs Lucothie, called by the Romans 
Mother Matuta, who ſupplied him with; a belt or plank, he 
ſwam to the ifſtand CORCYRA, the country of the Pheacians, 
where he was hoſpitably entertained by king A LCINOU> and 
his queen ARETE, to whom he was introduced by their daugl- 
ter Nauſicaa, who firſt diſcovered him, after he reached the 
land, as he concealed himſelf under the leaves of trees. 19 
them he related his adventures. Alcinous gave him a hy, 
which carried him to Ithaca, where the crew landed him white 
aſleep with the preſents which he had received from Ales 
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and fo left him, Odyſſ. xiii. Thus, after an abſence of twenty 
years, and after the loſs of all his companions, Ulyſſes was 
at laſt reſtored in ſafety to his native country, Hygin. 125. 
When he awoke, he did not know that he was in Ithica. 
But Minerva having appeared to him in the form of a young 
man told him of every thing. | TE Chops 

In the abſence of Ulyſſes, his wife PENELOPE had been 
aſſailed by many ſuitors; but ſhe always put them off with a 
promiſe that ſhe would marry when ſhe finiſhed a web ſhe was 
weaving, and conſtantly undid by night what ſhe wrought dur- 


d ing the day; hence Penelope telam retexere, to labous in vain, to 
y undo what one has done, or to overturn any thing by the fame 
d aguments by which one has eftablithed it, as the Dialectics 
> did, Cic, Acad. iv. 29. Her fidelity to her huſband was ſo re- 
h markable, that her name is put for a virtuous woman, PENE- 
A LoPE VENIT, ABIT HELENE, Martial. i. 63. In the mean 
id time the ſuitors lived luxuriouſly and riotouſly in the houſe of 
iis Ulyfes, waſting his ſubſtance, { dilaniantes opes,) Ovid. ep. i. 
ily 89. hence SyoNsL PENRELO x is put for diſſolute fellows, Horat. 
he b. i. 2. 28, ——Telemachus {protes patientis Uly//ei, Horat, 
nts ep. 1. J. 40.) went to various places in cueſt of his father, 
ed particularly to the court of Neſtor at Pylos, and of Menelaus 
5 at Sparta, by both of whom he was treated with the greateſt 
ip- boſpitality, Ody/ſ i. ii. ti, & iv. Menelaus offered his a pre- 
ink lent of fine horſes, which he refuſed, becauſe the rocky iſland 
ind of Ithaca was not fit for breeding theſe animals, Horat. ib. 
15 Finding his ſearch fruitleſs, he reſolved to return to his native 
i country. The ſuitors formed plots to affaſſinate him by the 
der way, Ovid. ep. i. 99. but he was preſerved by the aſſiſtance of _ 
wid, Minetya, Hotha#o38-+- Quid. i. 9973 
fur- Ulyſſes having, by the advice of Minerva, aſſumed the ap- 
ages pearance of a beggar, firſt went to the houſe of his ſhepherd 
up EUMAUS, who did not know him. In the mean time, by 
par- the direction of Minerva, Telemachus returned privately to 
ſhip, Ithaca, Ulyſſes diſcovered himſelf firſt to his ſon, and then to 
mans Eumzus. With them he concerted meaſures for the deſtruc- 
„ he tion of the ſuitors. He went under his difguiſe to the palace, 
Janth where he was recognized by Argus, an old dog. Being 
; and auſed by IRUS, a beggar of large ſize, whom the ſuitors ſup- 
wgh- ported on account of his drollexy, Ulyſſes challenged him to 
d the feht; which the ſuitors forced Irus, much againſt his will, to 
I ſubmit to. Ulyſſes flew him with a blow of his fiſt *. Upon 
WP, * The 


3 proper name of this beggar was Anus; he was named Ixus from his 
8 TOO Od. xviii. pr. hence calle4 Binominis, Ovid. in Tbjde, 417. 
250 I a 5 modo Craſus erat, i. e. a beggar, Ovid. Trift. iti. 7. 4 50: 

this, 


while 
nous, 


and Iso FAurERIOR, Martial. v. 40. vi. 77. 


— 
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this, being introduced to Penelope, he was aſked by her many 
queſtions concerning himſelf ; and thus had the ſtrongeſt proof 
of her affection and wonderful fidelity. Soon after, by the 
aſſiſtance of Telemachus and a few faithful domeſtics, he flew 
all the ſuitors, and puniſhed their retainers. 'Then he made 
himſelf known to Penelope and his father. | 
The wanderings of Ulyſſes form the ſubject of the Oprss:y 
of Homer. They are often ſpoken of by other ancient author, 
Herodot. in vita Homeri, 7. & 26 ; Thucydid. iv. 24.; Polhb. ix, 
15. xii. 15.3 Liv. 1. 49. ; Cic. Orat. iii. 19. &c. Strabo men. 
tions veſtiges of his having been in Spain, iii. 149. and in man 
other places, i 17, 18. &c. but ſpeaks doubtfully about their 
reality, i. 44. Some affirmed that he had been in Germany, 
Tacit. Ger. 3. and alſo in Britain, Selin. 25. | 
- Ulyſſes is ſaid to have lived fixteen years after his return to 
Ithaca. Concerning the manner of his death, /ze p. 186. Hy. 
inus ſays, that Penelope, after the death of Ulyfles, married 
ee and had by him IrxLus, who gave name to the 
country of Italy; and that Telemachus married Circe, of whom 
was born LArixus, whence the Latins were named, Fab. 127, 
But Servius,on Virgil gives a different account, Æn. xii. 164, 
L237 % 8-033 3-706 Th 47-96 T2235. 
* Feſtus fays that Italy was called Auſonia, from Auſon, the 
ſon of Ulyſſes and Calypſo ; ſo Serv. in Virg. An. iii. 171, 
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DioMEDEs, and other Leaders of the Greeks in the Trojan. War, 
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DIOMEDES, the ſon of Tydeus { Tydides ), and Deipyl, 
the daughter of Adraſtus, king of Ætöôlia, and the companion 
of Ulyfles in his moſt dangerous undertakings, was one of the 
braveſt of the Greeks, ſaid to be ſuperior to his father, (pair Es 
melior,) Horat. od. i, 15. 28. 3 Stat. Achill. ii. 58. ; fo alſo 5 
his charioteer Sthenelus excelled his father Capaneus, Stat. 7 
Achill. i. 467. Diomedes often encountered Hector; and 
having engaged in ſingle combat with Zneas, would have flan H 
him, had not Eneas been reſcued by the interpoſition of Ve- th 

nus, whom Diomedes wounded in the right arm, Virg. An. 

xi. 277.3 Homer. I. v. 335 He alſo wounded Mars, I. RL 
B57. whence he is ſaid to be obe Palladis SUPERIS PAR, Hor. 
ad. i. 6. 16,——His wife AÆgidle v. -&a, having diſgraced 

him in his abſence by connecting herſelf with Cyllabarus ab. 
Ng | f 5 melt 


22. £5 


mites, the fon of STHENELUS, Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 9. xi. 269. 
Ovid. 1b. 25 1. which is ſaid to have happened to him by the 
wrath of Venus, 1b. & Ovid. Met. xiv. 477. he did not return 
into his native eountry, but went into Italy, ſee p. 186. where his 
companions, while Agmon, one of their number, uttered im- 
pious language againſt Venus, were changed into birds, Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 484. &c. ; Virg. ib. hence called the Birds of Dio- 
medes, a ſpecies of ſea-fowl, ſuppoſed to be herons, ( ardeæ, 


mdee, (mall iſlands in the Hadriatic,. near mount Garganus; 


to the grief of his companiorts at that event; and mentions nearly 
1. the ſame wonderful things concerning the nature of theſe birds 
ed with Pliny, vi. 284. . | | 

IM IDOMENEUS, the ſon of Deucalion and grandſon of Mi- 
27. nos, king of Crete, Pau/an. v. 25. another of the generals of 
64 the Greeks againſt Troy, being overtaken by a tempeſt in his 


return home, vowed to ſacrifice to the gods whatever he ſhould 
firſt meet upon his landing. This happened to be his own 


attempted to perform it, and a peſtilence having followed, he 
was expelled: by his fubjects, as a perſon unnatural to his off= 
ſpring, and odious to the gods, Serv. in Virg. An. iii. 122.3 


Var. 


nos obſedit mil ite campos Lyctius, i. e. Cretenſis IDoukENERUs,) 


i J. 401.——Diodorus writes that Idomeneus died in Crete, 
my and was honoured as a god after his death, v. 79.; Strabo 
n 


fmilar to ſwans, Ovid. ib. ; Fog. Pliny ſays they were like 
coots ( fulice ) ; that they were found only in the zn/ule Dio- 


| that they ſhewed a fondneſs for Greeks, and a diſlike to thoſe . 


of other nations, x. 44. / 61. Strabo ſpeaks of this metamor- 
ee as having happened after the death of Diomedes, from 


ſpeaks of him as an excellent man, (&ioros,) xiii. 589. and 


e 7 25 
* . 
g 8 2-0 | 
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fon. Having performed his vow, or, as others ſay, having 


and having ſailed into Italy, ſettled in Calabria, (Er Salenti- 


f the Homer ſays, he had the good fortune to loſe none of his men 
ot in returning from Troy, Odyſſ. v. 191. He is called by Horace 
3 INGENS, od. iv. 9. 19.—— MERI1ONES, another Cretan leader, 


was couſin- german to Idomeneus, the ſon of Molus and grand- 


; and lon of Minos, Diodor. v. 79. alſo diſtinguiſhed by his bravery, 


55 Horat. i. 6. 15. et Th. 1 5. 26. He fought with Deiphobus, 
» the ſon of Priam, and wounded him. „ | 
| 1 There was a prediction, that the firſt perſon who landed on 
3 e Trojan coaſt ſhould fall, Ovid. ep. xiii. 93. PRorEsILAuUs 


4 or blaus, however, the fon of Ipbictus, from Phylzce, a city 
15 05 of Theſſaly, Lucan, vi. 352. hence called PRHTLACIpEs, Pro- 


FI 


pert, | 


. Hiftory of Gree. 


pert. i. 19. J. or from his grandfather Phylacus, ſprung on 
ſhore, and was ſlain by Hector, Ovid. Met. xii. 67. His wife, 
(conjux PHYLACEIA, Ovid. Triſt. v. 14. 39.) called Laons. 
MIA, the daughter of Acaſtus, overwhelmed with grief at the 
news, cauſed an image of him to be made, which, to mitigate 
her ſorrow, ſhe placed in her bed- chamber, and uſed to em. 
brace as the real perſon, Ovid. ep. xiii. 15 1. The father ha- 
ving got notice of it, ordered the image to be burnt on a fu. 
neral pile; Laodamia, unable to ſuſtain her grief, threw her. 
ſelf into the flames, and periſhed, Hygin. 103. & 104. Others 
ſay, that ſhe begged of the gods to be permitted an interwiew 
with her deceaſed huſband for three hours; which being granted, 
the expired in his embraces, IE. & Serv. in Virg. An. vi. 
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GENERAL. HISTORY of GREECE. 


TP HE original inhabitants of Greece, as of moſt other coun- 
tries, lived long in a ſavage ſtate. Diſperſed over the 
country, they had neither cities nor laws. In proceſs of time, 
they formed themſelves into a number of ſtates, governed by 
kings or fyranni. The moſt ancient kingdom is ſaid to be 
SICYON, founded by Agialeus, b. C. 2089. The kingdom of 
ARGos began under Inachus, 1856; that of Myrenæ under 
Perſeus, 1344. 5 5 | 
Cecrops from Egypt firſt civilized the rude inhabitants of 4. 
tica, b. C 1556. He divided the country into twelve diſtricts 
or boroughs, and inſtituted a court of juſtice called the Are 
 pigus. Amphiftyon, the third king of Athens, procured a cor- 
federacy among the ſtates of Greece, called from him the 
council of the Amphiftyons ; which met twice a- year, firſt at 
T hermipylz, and afterwards at Delphi, to offer up common 
ſacrifices, and to conſult for the common intereſt. _ 
THESEUS, one of the ſucceeding kings, united the twelve 
boroughs of Cecrops into one city, ATHENS, and admitted 
the people into a large ſhare of authority in the adminiſtration 
of government, 1234. CODRUS was the laſt king of thi 
line, who devoted himſelf to death for his country, 199- 
After him the title of king was aboliſhed ; and a chief 155 
Is Ae 5 e rate, 
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trate, called Archon, appointed for life. Afterwards, the con- 
tinuance in this office was limited, firſt to ten years, and then 
d one year. At laſt nine Archons were choſen, and the chief 

of the nine was called the Archon, and gave his name to the 
current year. | . TW 
The kingdom of Thebes was founded by CADMUS from 
Phcenicia, who built that city, and firſt introduced letters into 
Greece, b. C. 1493-. The adventures of his puns Laius, Jo- 
caſta, Oedipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, afforded ample matter for 

the fictions of the poets. © „ 
The firſt enterpriſe in which the Greeks exerted their united 
force, was the war againſt Troy, which they took after a. ten 
years fiege, For the expedition of Jaſon to Colchis is ſo in- 
| yolved in fable, as indeed all the early tranſactions of the 
Greeks are, that nothing certain can be affirmed concerning 
The ſtates of Greece were united together, not only by one 
common language and religion, but alſo by various games, to 
which they all reſorted, and during. which all hoſtilities were 
ſuſpended. "Theſe were the Olympic, the 1fhmian, the Pythian, 
and Nemæan games. Sep. 281.. But the chief bond of union 
was the council of the Amphictyons, by which they were after= 
wards enabled to ſuſtain the formidable attacks made upon them. 
| This council, however, did not poſſeſs any abſolute power of 
internal controul, Hence, among the different ſtates, inteſ- 
tine contentions were carried on with the greateſt animoſity. 
The firſt ſtate which obtained an aſcendancy over. the reſt, 
was PARTA or LACEDAMON. This was owing to the 
laws of LYCURGUS, an inſtitution the moſt ſingular that 
| occurs in hiſtory, Sparta had been long governed by the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, under whom, inſtead of one king, two 
rvied with equal authority. Lycurgus, being inveſted with re- 
gal authority in right of his nephew Charilaus, a minor, after 
— through various countries, eſtabliſhed a body of laws, 
copied chiefly from the laws of Minos in Crete, Strabo, x. 482. 
The two kings were continued; but their authority was re- 
ſrited by a ſenate of twenty-eight, nominated for life by the 

people, and by five Ephtri created annually, He inſtituted an 
equal diviſion of land, aboliſhed the uſe of. gold and ſilver, and 
ordained that all ſhould eat in public. His chief attention was 
reed to the education of youth. At ſeven years of age they 
nere taken from their parents, and intruſted to the charge of 
. | e elderly. 
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elderly men of the firſt rank in the city, who, by a rigid aj. 
cipline, might train them to obedience, to love their coun 
to reſpect the aged, to bear hardſhip, and to ſcorn danger, 
The Spartans were a nation of ſoldiers, Their chief employ. 
ment was hunting and bodily exerciſe, The ground was cy]. 
tivated by the Helotæ, a kind of flaves, whom they treated with 
the greateſt cruelty ; which is the more ſurpriſing, as in other 
reſpects they were generous and humane | 


®* The Helstæ or Helots, were different from domeſtic ſlaves, of whom there ix 
ſaid to have been a greater number at Lacedæmon than in any other city of Greece, 
Thucydid, viii. 40. The Helots occupied a middle ſtate between ſlaves and free 
citizens, Being the property of the public, they could not be ſold nor made free but by 
public authority, Strab. viii. 365. 3 Pauſan. iti. 20. They not .enly cultivated the 
ground, but ſerved in the fleet and in the army. In the army every Opli:7s or bea 
armed ſoldier was accompanied by one or more of them, Ib. iv. 8. Sometimes by ſeyen, 
Thus at the battle of Platza there were 5000 Spartans, and 35,000 Helots, Herodot. 
Ix. 10. & 28. The Helots, from their number and courage, were a continual 
fource of apprebenſion to the citizens, eſpecially in times of public danger. In the 
Peloponnefian war 2000 of the bravefi of them were, by the baſeſt treachery, de- 
ſtroyed at once. Freedom having been publicly promiſed to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt by their valour, theſe 2000 claimed the proffered reward; and the 

ſtice of their pretenſions being admitted, they were led in ſolemn proceſſion round 

e temples, with chaplets of flowers on their heads, which was the ceremony uſually 
_ obſerved when they were made free. They ſoon after diſappeared, nor was it 
known in what manner they periſhed, Thucydid. iv. $80. ; Plutarcb. in Lycury, 
Diodorus ſays, . that their maſters were charged to put them to death privately at 
their houſes, xii. 67. The Spartans affixed no criminality to ſuch cunning, To 
train their youths to the ſtratagems of war, they were encouraged to commit petty 
thefts provided they did it without being diſcovered; but if they allowed themſelves 
to be deteQed,* they were ſeverely puniſhed. Hence, to prevent detection, a boy 
who had ftolen a young fox, and hid him under his garment, ſuffered the animal to 
tear out his very bowels, ſo that he died on the ſpot. Plutarch, who relates this 
fact, ſays, that he himſelf had ſeen boys ſcourged to death at the altar of Diana, 
without uitering a groan; in vita Lycurgi. This ſcourging, boys were obliged to 
fubmit to, at a ſacred ſolemnity, in preſence of their fr;ends and relations, not by way 
of puniſhment, but to enure them to bear pain; and it was ſometimes applied ſo 
ſeverely as to prove fatal, Cic. Tuſc. ii. 13. & 14.3 Senec. de provid. 4.; Lationt, 
in Stat. Tbeb. viii. 437. Cicero mentions his having ſeen ſimilar inſtances of their 
bardineſs, while they were engaged in their exerciſes, Tuſc. 9. v. 27.—— To re. 
cuſtom young men to the arts of war, ſome of the ſtouteſt among them were ſent 
| to the country, armed only with daggers, and carrying with them a little neceſſary 
proviſion. During the day time they lay in ambuſcade, concealed among the buſhes; 
whence that cuſtom was called CRYPTIA; and in the. night-time they ſallied 
forth, and flew ſuch of the Helots as they found in their way. Plutarch thinks thi 

Rice was not inſtituted by Lycurgns, but took place afterwards ; as well as other 
Inſtances of cruelty exerciſed towards the Helots. They were ſometimes forced to 
. drink to exceſs, and in that Rate introduced into the public halls, that by ſeeing the 

ſeneſs of drunkenneſs, young men might be deterred from it, 1b. The Helots 
were made to fing low and vulgar ſongs, and forbidden to repeat any of a liberal 
kind; as thoſe of Aloman and Terpander. This harſh treatment of the Helots 
gave occaſion to the ſaying, „That at Spaita a free man was the freeſt of all me", 
and a ſlave the greateſt of ſlaves, 15. Hence it is not to be wondered at, that 
the Helots were always diſpoſed to take part againit their oppreſſors, Thucydid. i. 
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The inſtitutions of Lycurgus are ſaid to have continued in 
force above five hundred years. The courage of the Lace 
4emonians was ſoon put to the teſt by a long war, in which 
they were engaged with the Meſſenians, who, after a deſ- 
perate ſtruggle, were in the end completely ſubdued, b. C. 


4. * ; 
2 The 


+ There were three different wars, each of conſiderable length, betwixt the Lacedæ- 
monians and Meſſenians. The firſt took place ſoon after the time of Lycurgus, It 
was occaſioned by an injury offered to ſome Spartan virgins by a body of Meſſenian 
young men, at the temple of Diana, which ſtood on the confines of both countries, 
Tekclus, one of the Spartan kings, who happened to be preſent, attempting to prevent 
this outrage, was ſlein. The Meſſenians alleged that theſe ſuppoſed virgins were 
young men in diſguiſe, with daggers under their clothes, placed there with an intention 
oſurptiſe them. Other cauſes of hoſtility concurring, a bloody war commenced, 
which was carried on for above twenty years with the greateſt animoſity,” The Spar- 
tans bound themſelves by an oath not to return till they reduced Meſſenè; but after an 
abſence of ten years, fearing the conſequences of a want of progeny, they ſent home ſuch 
young men as had joined the army after the oath had been taken. Their offspring 
were called PARTHENIZE v. ii. Meſſenè was at laſt taken by ſtratagem, and the 
hardeſt conditions impoſed on the imhabitants. The Parthenians finding themſelves 
treated with contempt by the Spartans after their return from the Meflenjan war, 
formed a conſpiracy with the Helots, for their defiruion. But the plot being diſco- 
rered, they were expelled from Lacedæmon; and having failed into Italy under PHA- 


LANTHUS, ſettled at Tarentum, Pauſan, iv. 14. See p. 166. 


After a rigorous ſubjection of thirty-nine years, Pauſon. iv, (Juſtin ſays eighty 
years, iv. 5+) the Meſſenians reſumed the war under ARISTOMENES, a man of ſur- 
prifing courage and abilities. The Spartans. being defeated after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, ſent to conſult the oracle of Delphi about the event of the war. They were 
directed to ſeelc a general from the Athenians. That ſtate, as Juſtin ſays, through 
contempt, ſent them TYRT ZEUS, a poet and a fchoolmaſter, who was lame of a foot, 
Payſan, iv. 15. 3 Strab, viii. 292. The Spartans, although by no means pleaſed with 
their new general, yet, from. veneration for the oracle, obeyed his commands. Their 
ſucceſs did not anſwer their expectations. Being routed in three different actions, they 
vere now reduced almoſt to deſpair, and bad thoughts of concluding a peace upon any 
terms. But Tyrtæus ſo animated them by his verſes in praiſe of military glory, Horar. 
art, p. 204. Faſtin. iv. 5. that they determined to try another battle, in which they 
pained a complete victory; chiefly by the treachery of Ag1sToczATEs, king of the 
Arcadians, who were joined in confederacy with the Meſyenians. Ariſtoménes, after 
ſerforming. prodigies of valour, was ſome time after made priſoner, with fifty of his 
companions. Being thrown into a deep cavern, the uſual puniſhment of the meaneft 
malefaftors at Sparta, they were all killed by the fall, except Ariſtomenes; who, after 
temaming three days among the dead carcaſes, made his eſcape in the moſt wonderful 
manner ; and afterwards getting poſſeſſion of the town of Era, defended it againſt the 
xedzmonians near eleven years. At laſt, however, by a'ftrange accident it fell into 
their hands, and the Meſſenians who defended it retired into Sicily, where they ſettled 
i Meſsana, Pauſan. iv. 2 3. See p. 257. Ariſtomenes remained in Gieece, where he 
married all his daughters tg perſons of the firſt rank, except the-youngeſt, who ma: 
tied a prince of Rhodes. Ariſtomenes accompanied her to that iſland, where he died. 
he had formed a plan, in conjunQion with the Arcadians, of ſurpriſing Sparta, but was 
Zan betrayed by Ariſtocrates, the Arcalian king, on which account that prince was 
toned to death by his ſubjects, Pauſan. iv. 23. The Meſſenians were reduced 
rea to the ſame ate of ſervitude with the Helots; whence the Helcts were all called 
Ursszxif, Thucydid. i. 101. and Sparta having gained ſo great an acceſſion of terri- 


ben, ſoen began to aſſume the pre · eminence among the other ſtates of Greece, 


Some 
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The Athenians, agitated by diſcord under their Archos, 
and ſeeing the . effects of the inſtitutions of Lycurgus 
pitched upon DRACO, a man of wifdom and integrity, to 
draw up a body of laws for them, b. C. 623. The laws of 
Draco puniſhed all crimes equally with death ; hence they 
were ſaid to be written with blood. Their exceſſive ſeverity 
made them ſoon. be aboliſhed. SOLON was next choſen a5 
legiſlator, 594.3 and his laws remained in force while Athens 
continued a free ſtate. The chief power was lodged in the 
hands of the people, which, as it was not properly balanced, 
they often abuſed. The moſt illuſtrious citizens, upon mere 
fuſpicion, were baniſhed for ten years, by what was called the 
Ofrraciſm*; a form of puniſhment not intended as a diſgrace, 
but by way of precaution, to diſpel the jealouſy of the people. 
The laws of Solon were as remarkable for their lenity, as 
thoſe of Lycurgus were for their rigour. There was an aſy- 
lum even for flaves; and when animals were ' exhauſted with 
labour, they were ſometimes ſupported in a public incloſure, 
Plutarch. in vita Catonts Cenforis. b | 


* 


Solon was one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. The other 
fix were, Thales of Mil.tus, Bias of Priine, Chilo of Sparta, 
Pirtucus of Mityline, Cleobulus of Rhodes, and Periander of 


Some time after the expulſion of Xerxes and his army from Greece, a great part of 
Lacedzmon was overwhelmed by an earthquake, in which above twenty thouſand of 
the inhabitants are ſaid to have periſhed, Diodor. xi. 63. Z/Elian ſays, there were only 
| fave houſes left, vi. 7. The Meſſenians and Helots thinking this a favourable oppor- 

runity for regaining their liberty, took up arms, and marched to Sparta to cruſh thei 
oppreſſors. But Archidimus, the Spartan king, apprehending-what happened, having 
collected and armed thoſe citizens who remained, repulſed the aggreſſors. They hav- 
ing ſeized on [thime, a ſtrong fort in Meſſenia, made frequent inroads from thence int 
Laconia, The Lacedzmonians in their diſtreſs ſought aſſiſtance from the Athenians, 
which, after ſome oppoſition, was, by the advice of Cimon, granted them. Cimon 
marched with a large body of men into Laconia. Some other Grecian ſtates, prompted 
by the example pf the Athenians, alſo ſent auxiliaries. But the Spartans ſuſpetting 
the Athenians of being too much inclined to the intereſſ of the Meflenians, ſent back 
their forces; which greatly exaſperated the Athenians, 74.964. ; Fuftin. iv. 6. Pli- 
tarch. in Cimone. This, joined with other cauſes, gave occaſion to the long and bloody 
war which aftexwards took place between theſe two ſtates, and finally terminated in 
their mutual deſtruction. The Meſſenians and Helots defended themſelves in Jthome 
for about ten years. At laſt they wete obliged to ſurrender, on condition of leaving 
Peloponne ſus altogether, The Athenians received them with their wives and children, 
rather, as Thucydides ſays, from enmity againſt the Lacedæmonians, than from n- 
tives of compaſſion; and granted them a ſettlement at Naupactus, which city, tie 
Athenians had lately taken from the Locti Ozölæ, Thucydid. i. 103. In the Pelopon- 
neſian war the Athenians having poſſeſſed themſelves of Pylos, tranſplanted the Met: 
ſenians to that place, as being in their native country; from whence they great) 

infeſted the Lacedzmonian territory by their depredations, Ib. iv. 41. 
lt was ſo called, becauſe the people gave their votes by writing the name of the 
perſon on helle or ſmall pieces of brick (55Tpaxa, reftee vel teſtulæ). 0 1 Fl 
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Corinth, Contemporary with whom were, AÆſep the author of 
fables, and Anacharſis the Scythian Joy rx the poets, 


'Archilichus of Paros, Stgichòrus of Himera, Simonides of Ceat, 


Hiponax of Epheſus, Ariſtæus of Proconniſus, Orpheus of Croton, 


and Alcæus of Leſbos ; and ſomewhat later, Anacreon of 

Tas in Ionia, Pythagoras, and Theſpis the inventor of tragedies 
x Athens. | | "IS 

Before the death of Solon, PISISTRATUS, his relation, 

an artful man, by patroniſing the poor, had the addreſs to 

make himſelf $i of.the government of Athens, b. C. 560, 

which he held for thirty years, and tranſmitted it to his ſons 


Hippias and Hipparchus. But tyranny was aboliſhed by means 


of two friends, Harmodius and Ariftogiton, and the family of 
Alemæon, aided by the Lacedzmonians.—-Hipparchus was 
lain, and Hippias fled to DARIUS king of Perſia, b. C. 510, 
which gave occaſion to his war with Greece. „„ 
The Grecian cities in Ionia, which had been ſubject to 
Perſia, were at this time induced to revolt, by Ariſtagoras, de- 
puty to Hyſtizus the Perſian governor of Miletus. Having 
obtained aſſiſtance from the Athenians, they burnt Sardis. 
Jo revenge which Darius, having cruſhed the Ionians, ſent an 
army of one hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe 
againſt Athens, under Datis and Artaphernes, attended by 


Hippias. But they were defeated by Miltiades in the battle 


of Marathon, with only ten thouſand Athenians, b. C. 490. 
Hippias was among the flain. Darius reſolved to make war 
on Greece in perſon, but was prevented by death. 

XERXES, his ſon, having made a bridge of boats over the 
Helleſpont, and cut through mount Athos, led into Greece a 
prodigious army of about two millions of men, according to 
lome, five millions, attended by a fleet of one thouſand two 
hundred fail, beſides leſſer veſſels, containing about. fix hun- 
red thouſand men. But this mighty hoſt was oppoſed at 
Thermopyle, by LEONIDAS king of Sparta, with only three 


| hundred men, who nobly devoted themſelves for their country, 


alter killing twenty thouſand of the enemy, a. C. 480. See p. 311. 
The Perſian fleet was ſoon after defeated by. the Greeks near 
dalamis, with about only three hundred fail, chiefly by the con- 

duct of THEMISTOCLES, the Athenian, who had perſuaded 
b countrymen. to abandon their city, and commit themſelves 

to their wooden walls or ſhips.— Xerxes, who had been witneſs 

of the battle from a lofty tHrone erected on ſhore, terrified 


pt the event, fled towards the Helleſpont, which he croſſed 
u fiſbing-boaty leaving 3 to Mardonins, 


who 
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who ſome time after was defeated and ſlain by Patſaniz'* 


Ling of Sparta, and ARISTIDES, the Athenian, at Platz, 
On the evening of the ſame day, the combined fleet of the 


Lacedzmonians and Athenians under Leotychides and Xan- 
tippus, landing their men, burnt the Perſian fleet at Mycik 


different ftates againſt one another. 


in Ionia, cutting to pieces forty thoufand of the enemy who 
guarded it, together with their general Tigranes.— After this 
no Perſian army ever crofled the Helleſpont. The Perſian 
monarchs henceforth employed a more ſucceſsful method 
againſt Greece, by their emiſfaries and bribery ſetting the 

By the art of Themiſfocles, by the moderation of Ariſlide, 
deſervedly ſirnamed the 7%, and by the generoſity and abili. 
ties of CIMON, the ſon of Miltiades, the Athenians obtained 


the aſcendency over the Lacedzzmonians among the confederated 


ſtates of Greece, Cimon being placed at the head of affair 
at Athens, proſecuted the. war againſt the Perſians with great 
ſucceſs. He gained three victories over them in one day; 
Having deſtroyed their fleet at the mouth of the river Eur. 
medon, he diſembarked his troops, and defeated their army by 
land, and the ſame evening overpowered a fleet of Phœnician, 
which was coming to their aſſiſtance. At laſt a peace wa 
concluded, by which liberty ws ried to all the Grecian ſtates 
in Aſia and the iſlands, in the reign of Artaxerxes, b. C. 470. 
About this time flouriſhed Herod?us the hiſtorian; the poets 
Pindar and Æſchylus, the philoſophers Anaxagiras, Empedecl, 
and Democritus, : | . | 


At Athens, after the death of Cimon, PERICLIS, the (on 


of Xantippus, who commanded at the battle of Mycälè, by hs 


eloquence and popular arts, procured the chief direction of 
affairs, which he retained for forty years. He adorned the cit 
with buildings, and gratified the taſte of the citizens for ere 
thing that was ſplendid and elegant. By theſe expences, be 
exhauſted the public revenues, ' corrupted the morals of the 
people, and alienated the allies by rigorous exaCtions. it 
laſt the jealouſy which Sparta had long- entertained againk 


Athens broke out into an open war, b. C. 431, which was 
called the PELOPONNESIAN WAR, and laſted twenty-ſer 


years, It was carried on with the greateſt animoſity on 
ſides. The hiſtory of it is written by Thucydides, who then hab 
a ſhare in the management of public affairs. ä 
+ x ; 3 * : 4 

* Pauſanias havipg afterwards formed a plot àgainſt his country, and perceiu 
that his treachery was diſcovered, fled to a temple for protection. There be 3 
blocked up, that he might periſh through want of food His mother, who yo 3 
alive, being informed of his guilt, is faid to have brought the firſt ſtone to barrica%e 
temple, Nep. 5. Ov.d. in 16, 617. | 
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The Lacedzmonians led an army into Attica, and ravaged. 
the country. The numbers which flocked into the city pro- 
duced a plague, of which many died, and among the reſt Peri- 
des. The famous phyſician HIPPOCRATES on this occa- 


Plata, which they took after a deſperate reſiſtance, and put 
the inhabitants to the ſword. | | 2 
The Athenians recovering from their diſtreſſes, made various 
attacks on the territories of the Lacedzemonians and their allies 
with great facceſs. At the inſtigation of ALCIBIADES, a a 
man remarkable for his virtues and his vices, they ſent an army 
into Sicily againſt Syracuſe; where, after various turns of for- 
tune, their fleet was totally deſtroyed by the Syracuſans, aided. 
by the Spartans, and their land- forces either cut to pieces or 
made captives. Their generals Nicias and Demgfibenes were 
put to death. Here the glory of Athens fell. Soon after ano- 
ther fleet of theirs was deſtroyed at gos Potdmot, by Lyſander, 
general of the Lacedzmonians, who took Athens after a ſix- 
months ſiege, and ſet over it thirty men called TrRAN rs, who 
unjuſtly put many of the citizens to death. According to 


had fallen in the war for ſeveral years. They were expelled 


3 by the conduct and courage of THRASTBULUS, who was 
| ſecretly aided by the Thebans, Attempting afterwards to re- 
yo corer their authority by the aſſiſtance of Sparta, they were put 
0 to the word. To calm the minds of the citizens, Thraſybũlus 


propoſed an amneſty, or act of. oblivion, for all that was paſt. 
The ſeeds of rancour however ſtill remained; and, amidſt theſe 


: 1 Popular diſſenſions, Socrates, the moſt illuſtrious of the ancient 
by philoſophers, fell a ſacrifice to the malice of his enemies, 
* rd 70. b. C. 20 „„ 


SOCRATES had devoted himſelf to the education of youth for 


. Forty years, His exemplary virtue, his ſuperior talents, and the 
f c Fi attachment of his ſcholars, excited the hatred of the Sophifs, or 

3 pretenders to ſcience, and of their adherents. They firſt em- 
"inſt oyed Ariflphanes, the writer of comedies, to expoſe his cha- 
re Tater to ridicule on the ſtage; which he did in an illiberal ſatire, 
1 led the Clouds. They now brought him to a formal trial. 

a boch They charged him with corrupting the youth, and introducing 
bu ev deities. Socrates made a noble defence; but the faction 

of his enemies prevayied. He was ſentenced to drink hemlock, 

2 he uſual mode of putting condemned citizens to death at Athens. 
? oY Vuring his impriſonment, which laſted thirty days, he behaved 
was d ith amazing tranquillity of mind, entertaining his friends who 
ane to vißt him, with lectures on philoſophy. He might 


The . 2 HE, have. 


fon exerted his ſkill.— The Lacedzmonians next bekfieged 


Xenophon, more periſhed in eight months by their cruelty, than 


ss ng f Green. 


have made his 7 dut from regard to the laws of his country 
he would not. He drank off the fatal cup without emotion, 
It was not till Tome time after the death of this truly great man 
that the Athenians became ſenſible of their error. They were 
penetrated with ſhame and remorſe for their injuſtice, They 
condemned Anytus * and Melitus, his principal accuſers, to 
ſuffer capital puniſhment, diſgraced all thoſe who had any hand 
in his death, and decreed the higheſt honours to his memory, 
From Socrates ſprung the various fects of philoſophers, whoſe 
different opinions have ever ſince engaged the attention of the 
earned. E. & Orat. Hi. 16. & 17. 
3 with Socrates were the tragic poets Spb 
and Euripitles ; Ly/ras, the orator; Phidias and Scopas, architedy 
and ſtatuaries. „„ nh | 
The moſt famous of the ſcholars of Socrates were PLATO 
and XENOPHON, who have both giyen us ſome account of 
his life. Xenophon was no leſs conſpicuous for his militay 
fcill,- than for his learning. CYRUS, having rebelled againf 
his brother Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, engaged a conſiderable 
body of Greeks in his ſervice, whom he led all the way from 
Sardis to the plains of Cunaxa near Babylon. By their aſſiſt 
ance the king's army was defeated 3 but Cyrus being flain in 
the moment of victory, and the reſt of his troops joining the 
king, the Greeks were left alone. Their commanders, Clur- 
e>hus, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, with ſeveral in- 
ferivr officets, being induced to go to the Perſian camp under 
pretence of a conference, were treacherouſly put to death, 
The Greeks giving up all for loſt, were rouſed from their de- 
ſpondency by Xenophon, then a volunteer in the army. By his 
advice, they choſe new cotnmanders, and himſelf among the 
reſt ; under whoſe conduct they forced their way through the 
enemy's country for upwards of two thouſand miles; and after 
ſurmounting incredible difficulties and dangers, at laſt arrived 
ſafe at the Euxine ſea. This is called the Retreat of the in 
—_—_ one of the moſt memorable tranſactions in hiſtory +. 


GESILAUS, king of Sparta, being ſent into Aſia with 


an army, took ſeveral cities in Phrygia, beat T/aphernes, tht 
Perfian general, near the river Pa#9/us, and ſpread terrd! 
through the whole empire: but in the midſt of his ſucceſſes be 
was recalled by the Ephori, to defend his country againſt 
confederacy formed againſt it, through the influence of Perf 
gold, by the other ſtates of Greece, who, under the condud 


Hence Soerates is called Anyre xEvs, Ovid. Ib. g6r. * 


_ + Xenophon in his old age uſually reſided at Scillus, ( Ant, Ja ſmall town in Ely | 


about twenty fladia, or two miles and a half from Olympia; Where he compoſed 
of his works 3 Expedit. qr. v.; Diogen. Laertcli. 52. of 


ot Coxon and IrhIcRXTESs, the Athenian generals, had gained 


a conſiderable advantages over the Lacedzmonians. This was 
£ called the Corinthian war; and was terminated by a ſhameful 

8 peace which the Spartans made with the king of Pexſia, called the 

1 peace of Antalcides, from the perſon who concluded it, whereby 

. the Grecian cities in Aſia were again ſubje ed to the empiie af 
by Perſia, b. C. 387. Thus, by the diſſenſions of the Greeks, were. 
3 annihilated all the advantages of many glorious victories. 
i Some time after this the Lacedæmonians, taking advantage 

e 


of ſome diviſions at Thebes, ſeized upon the Citadel of that city, 
called Cadmæa, and held it for four years. It was recovered 
by the „ of PELOPIDAS, aſſiſted by the Athes 
mans, b. C. 377. LEED 8 
EPAMINONDAS, the moſt accompliſhed of the Greeks, 
being joined with Pelopidas in the command of the Theban 
amy, defeated the Lacedzmonians' under Cleombrotus their 
king, in the memorable battle of LEUcT«4, b. C. 370. After 
which they led their forces into Peloponneſus, to the. very city 
of Sparta, which was defended by Age//aus. In a ſubſequent 
campaign, Epaminondas a ſecond time overcame the Lacedz- 
monians, who were now joined by the Athenians and other 
allies, in the battle of Mantinea: but being mortally wounded 
bya jayelin, the head of which remained in his body, he was 
carried off the field, and ſurvived, till being aſſured that his 


drew the head of the javelin out of his body, and expired. 
As the glory of Thebes had riſen with Epaminondas, ſo it alſo 


** fell with him, b. C. 363. A peace was ſoon after concluded 
; de between the ſtates of Greece, which laſted for ſeveral years. 


The Greeks were now greatly degenerated from the virtue 
ns of their anceſtors. An univerſal ſpirit of party, the Juſt of 

power, and regard to private intereſt, had extinguifhed pa- 
11 trotiſm and every noble ſentiment. Sparta was corrupted by 


the introduction of riches by Ly/ander ; and Athens, miſled by 
1 0 ber orators, became daily weaker and weaker. 
K the PHILIP, king of Macedon, at this time began to diſplay 
1 


bi; great abilities. He had been educated under Epaminondas 
E Thebes, having been carried thither as an hoſtage, at ten 
N years of age, with ſeveral others, by Pelopidas ; when. he, as 
ral arbitrator, ſettled a difference concerning the crown between 
ondul Amyntas the father of Phili „ and Pergiccas his uncle, in favour 
, a the latter. Philip being informed of his uncle's death, ſecretly 
(4 from Thebes: Being raiſed to the throne at ewenty-four 
ein — ears of age, in preferenee to his nephew, the lawful heir, he 
qo inſt ſubdued the Illyrians and other neighbours, and then be- 
8 5 : = Hh 3 , => gan 


men had gained the victory, and ſeeing his ſhield' ſafe, be 
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gan to turn his views towards Greece. By wonderful art, a;f;. 


Soon after, he was appointed general of the Greeks againſt the 


. * he laid fiege to it, and took it in ſeven months, by carrying 2 
Vvileges. Having taken Gaza, which was nobly defended by 
| . whoſe ſon he defired to be accounted. After his return, he 
ſet out in queſt of Darius. Having croſſed the Euphrates and 


— CO a complete victory. Darius was ſoon after murdered) 


mulation, and bribery, he embroiled the different ſtates with 
one another, and then attacking with open force the Athenians 
and Thebans, his moſt violent opponents, who were incited 
by the eloquence of DEMOSTHENES, he completely defeated 
them in the famous battle of Cxzzonza, which may be con- 
fidered as the final period of the liberties of Greece, b. C. 337 


Perſians, by the council of the Amphictyons, into which he 
had procured himſelf to be admitted. But while he was 
preparing for this expedition, he was murdered by a young 
man, named Pauſanias, in revenge of a private affront he had 
received from one of the king's relations, for which Philip had 
declined giving him ſatis faction, b. C. 336. 
ALEXANDER the Great, his fon, ſucceeded at twenty years 
of age. He had ſtudied under ARISTOTLE, the moſt famous 
philoſopher of his time. Upon his acceſſion to the throne, the 
"conquered ſtates revolted. But Alexander, with amazing 
ability and. diſpatch, reduced them. Thebes was taken and 
.deſtroyed. The Athenians, upon making their ſubmiſſion, were 
-pardoned. Alexander then bent his whole attention on the 
erfian war. He crofſed the Helleſpont with only thirty 
. thouſand men, and five thouſand horſe. He defeated the Perſians 
firſt at the river Granicus, and a ſecond time at Iſſus, under the 
command of DARIUS CODOMANNUS, their king. That 
monarch's mother, Si/jgambis, his wife and ſon, two daughters, 
and ſeveral other relations, fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
who treated them with the greateſt generofity. After this 
Alexander over-ran Syria. Being refuſed admittance into Tyre, 


bank acroſs an arm of the ſea, by which it was joined to the 
continent. From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerufalem, where 
he is ſaid by Joſephus to have granted the Jews particular pr 


Beetis, he next ſubdued Egypt, and founded the city of Aler 
-andria near one of the mouths of the Nile. From thence be 
advanced into Lybia, to viſit the Temple of Jupiter Amman, 


Tigris, he came up with him near the city Arbela, at the head 
of an immenſe army. After a bloody engagement, Alexander 


jus, governor of Bactriana, to whom he had fled, b. C. 3% 
In him the Perſian empire ended, after having exiſted, from the 
time of Cyrus the Great, two hundred ang ninety-ninc 7 
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After this Alexander, intoxicated by proſperity, gave himſelf 
up to intemperance and debauchery, He afumed the manners 
and dreſs of the Perſians, ordering himſelf to be worſhipped as 
2 god, He put to death ſeveral of his beſt friends, Parmenio, 
Chur, and Calliſtbenec. Still however he purſued his conqueſts. - 
Having croſſed the river Jaxartet, he defeated an army 
of the Scythians. He then turned his arms againſt India, 
and in a great battle defeated Poxus, an illuſtrious prince of 
that country, on the banks of the Hydaſpes. It was here he 
loſt his famous horſe Bucephdlus, and built a city, which he 
called after his name. He advanced as far as the Hyphaſus, ' 
conquering a great many nations in his progreſs, and perform- 
ing incredible exploits. He was reſolved to lead his forces as 
far as the Ganges and beyond it; but they refuſed to follow 
him, Whereupon he was with reluCtance obliged to return. 
He divided his army into two parts. The one part coaſted it 
along from the Indus to the mouth of the Euphrates, and from 
thence ſailed up to Babylon: the other, under Alexander him- 
ſelf, proceeded by land, and encountered the greateſt hard- 
ſhips. Upon Alexander's return to Babylon, ambaſſadors from ' 
all parts came to do him homage. But his intemperance and 
immoderate drinking threw. him into a fever, of which he died, 
in the arg e year of his age, and twelfth of his reign, 
b. C. 324, haying ordered his body to be conveyed to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, JJV 

After the death of Alexander, his generals having met, ap- 
pointed his brother Aridæus, a perſon of a weak underſtanding, 
and his infant ſan by Roxana, to ſucceed. PERDICC A8, to 
whom Alexander in his laſt moments had given his ring, was 
made regent. The empire was divided into thirty-three go- 
rernments, which were diſtributed among the different com- 
manders, each of whom. reſolved to make himſelf abſolute, 
while Perdiccas propoſed ſubduing them all one after another. 
They ſoon engaged in fierce and bloody wars, in which acts 


of the moſt horrid perſidy and cruelty were cammitted. The 


Whole family of Alexander were, at different times, ſacrificed 
to the ambition of his generals, and few of them died a 
wtural death, Such were the effects of the unjuſt conqueſts 


of Alexander. | 


Perdiccas, and EUMENES his friend, the only faithful adhe- 


Tent to the royal family, with ſeveral others, being cut off, AI- 
GONUS and his fon DEMETRIUS, called Poliorcẽtet, or the 
ker of cities, became the moſt powerful; on which account 
combination was formed * them by Ptolemy governor of 


„ Egypt, 
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caprice of their conquerors. 
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4 l Fun "of: Ga. Ss 
Egypt, Seleucur, of Babylon, Caſſinder, of Macedonia, and I. 


|  femiichus, of Thrace. A great battle was fought near IPS1s 


in Phrygia, in which Antigonus was: defeated and lain, b. C. 
301. The conqueſts of Alexander were ſhared among the 
victors, who now aſſumed to themſclves the title of kings. Two 
only however tranſmitted their dominions to. their deſcendants, 


. Ptolemy and Seleucus, who were indeed the moſt deſerving, 


During theſs tranſactions, there had been great revolutions 
in Greece, The Lacedzmonians. had taken up arms in the 
lifetime of Alexander, and were ſubdued by Antipdter, whom 
Alexander had left governor of Macedonia in his abſence. The 


- Athenians, upon hearing of Alexander's death, gave vent to 
immoderate joy. Having engaged ſeveral ſtates to join them, 


by the perfuaſion of Demoſthenes, they marched againſt 
Antipater, and having defeated him, under the command of 
Softhenes, obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Lamia, a city of 
Theſſaly. But he having received reinforcements, at laſt proved 
victorious. He demanded that thoſe ſhould be given up to him 


who were authors of the war. Demoſthenes, that he might not 


fall into his hands, poiſoned himſelf, See p. 287. During the 
ſtruggles between the generals of Alexander, Athens frequently 
changed maſters, and as often its form of government. Some- 
times ariſtocracy, ſometimes democracy prevailed. The people 
favoured or condemned their chief citizens according to the 

Under Polyſperchon, whom Antipater had appointed to ſucceed 
him in the regency of Macedonia, in preference to his ſon 


Caſſander, the democratical faction at Athens put to death | 


the virtuous PHOCION, at an advanced age, a favourer of 
oligarchy, who had often commanded the armies of the republic 
with ſucceſs. „5 : | | 
Caſſander having become maſter of Athens, appointed 
DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS to govern it, which he did with 
great juſtice and moderation for ten years. The Athenians, 
out of gratitude for his merits, erected to him three hundred 
and fixty ſtatues, the number of days at that time in the year, 
according to the Greeks. But Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, 
having . expelled the Macedonian garriſon from the city, 
reſtored the popular government. Phalereus retired into 


Egypt, where he got the charge of a ſplendid library which 


PtolEmy was then collecting at Alexandria. All his ſtatues 
were now thrown down, and ſentence of death pronounced 
againſt him. The Athenians paid almoſt divine honours te 
their preſent maſter. But after the fatal battle of Ipſus, Fe 
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refuſed him admiſſion into their city. Demetrius, however, 
having retrieyed his affairs, forced them to ſurrender, and ſtil} 
treated them with clemency. He was making rapid progreſs 
in the reduction of the reſt of Greece, when he was called off 
by the information that Ptolemy and Lyſimachus had ſtript 
kim of his remaining poſſeſſions in Aſia. Next year, however, 
upon the death of Caſfander, he found means, by the murder 

of Caſſander's ſon, to procure the crown of Macedonia, which 

te held for ſeven years. Ambitious to regain his fathers do-— 
minions, he made great preparations for invading Aſia. But 


being 8 his 2 who, offended at his haughtineſs, 


proclaimed Pyrrhus king of Epire, he fled into Greece in the 
diſguiſe of a common ſoldier. There having collected what 
forces he could raiſe, and leaving ſuch places as continued 
faithful to him to his ſon Antigonus, he embarked for Aſia 
with about eleven thouſand men. But being unſucceſsful in 
all his attempts, he was at laſt obliged, from mere want, to 
ſyrrender himſelf to Seleucus. He died about three years after 
in captivity, by his intemperance in eating and drinking ;—a 
ſtriking example of the untertainty-of fortune. | 2 5 

PYRRHUS was ſoon obliged to relinquiſh Macedonia by 
Lyimachus ; who, engaging in war with Seleucus, was defeated 
and flain, b. C. 281. Seleucus, now the only. ſurviving 
general of Alexander, was ſoon after affaſhnated in Macedonia 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother to the king of Egypt, on whom 
he had conferred the greateſt favours, Ceraunus, now made 
king of Macedonia, and alſo of Thrace, by the deſtruction of 
the family of Lyſimachus, did not long enjoy the reward of his 
crimes. He was defeated and ſlain by the Gauls under BER 
uus, who at that time made an irruption into thoſe countries. 
The Gauls, diſperſed up and down after their victory, were 
unexpectedly attacked by a body of troops ſuddenly collected 
by Soſthénes, a private individual, and many of them cut to 
pieces, But Brennus, in a ſhort time being ſtrengthened by 
new reinforcements, overpowered Soſthẽnes. | Advancing from 
thence to pillage the temple of Delphi, he is ſaid to have 
periſhed,” with a great part of his troops, in a ſtorm. Such as 
ſurvived were cut off by the inhabitants of the country. Much 
about this time another body of Gauls ſettled in Aſia, and 
dave name to the province of Galatia. 3 

After the death of SoſthEnes, Antigonus Gonatas, the ſon 
of Demetrius, obtained the e wee of Macedonia, b. C. 276, 


- was diſpoſſeſſed of it by Pyrrhus, after returning from 


s wars in Italy. Pyrrhus being ſlain at the ſiege of Argos, 
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2 a tyle thrown by a woman from the top of a houſe, (Oppref. 


hoftili teguld jacta manu, Ovid. Ib. 304.) Antigonus again re. 
covered the crown, and after enjaying it thirty-four years, left 


. 


it to his ſon Demetrius. | 
The Lacedzmonians and Athenians, alarmed at the power 
of Antigonus, entered into a war againſt him; but without 


ſucceſs. The Athenians were again obliged to admit a garriſon 


into Munichia. But. while theſe two ſtates were fo miſerably 


ſunk from the luſtre of their anceſtors, the ſpirit of liberty was 
again revived by a few inconſiderable cities in Peleponnefus, 


| Patre, Dyma, Phare, Leontium, Pallene,'&c, Thefe had for a 


long- time been -united together by a confederacy, called the 


 Achean League, upon terms of perfect equality and freedom; 


but had never before made any figure. The abilities of a ſingle, 
man, at this time, raiſed them to eminence. ARATUS of Si- 
cyon, having expelled the tyrant Nicocles from that place, en- 
gaged his countrymen to join the Achæan league, b. C. 252. 


Being made prætor of the Achæans, he, with wonderful intre- 


pidity and conduct, took the citadel of Corinth from the Mace- 


donians by ſurpriſe, and induced that city, with ſeveral others, 


likewiſe to accede to the league. His great ambition was, to 
unite all the cities of Peloponneſus in one republic: but he mer 
with unſurmountable obſtacles in executing this deſign. AGIS 
king of Sparta, grieved at the corrupt morals of his city, and 
animated with an enthuſiaſtic love of virtue, endeavoured to 
revive the ancient inſtitutions of Lycurgus; but failing in the 


attempt, was condemned and executed by the influence of his 
_ colleague Leonidas, who died ſoon after, b. C. 244. Cleomenes, 


the ſon of Leonidas, ſucceeding, accompliſhed the reformation 
which his father had oppoſed. He engaged in war with the 
Achzans, and gained conſiderable advantages over them, 
Whereupon they aſked aſſiſtance from Antigonus Doſon, who 
reigned in Macedonia during the minority of his nephew Philip 


the ſon of Demetrius. Cleomenes was defeated, and obliged to 


fly into Egypt, where he afterwards met with a miſerable fate. 
Antigonus uſing his victory with great lenity, left the Spartans 
the full enjoyment of their liberty, But henceforth that city 


- ſunk into oblivion. It at laſt fell under the power of tyrants, 


firſt of Machanidas, and after him of Nabis. . 
The Achæan league continued to flouriſh by the prudent 
conduct of Aratus. But being attacked and defeated by Scopas 


at the head of the Ætolians, a fierce people, who now began to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves, they called in Philip king of Macedon, 
at that time a young man, to their aſſiſtance, who by his ſue- 


cèſſes obtained great influence in Peloponneſus. fen - 
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rt directed by the counſels of Aratus; but being offended at 


' the freedom of his remonſtrances on fame parts of his conduct, 
and incited by the wicked ſuggeſtions of his flatterers, he cauſed 


him to be poiſoned, while pion the ſeventeenth time, toge- 
ther with his ſon ; by which means he afterwards loſt the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Achæans in his wars with the Romans. After 
the death of Aratus, the Achæan league was ſupported by 
PHILOPOCEMEN, called, on account of his ſingular virtues, - 
the laft of the Greeks, He, attempting to reduce Meſſene by 
ſurpriſe, which had revolted from the league, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and put to death by poiſon, b. C. 183. The Achæans 
aſterwards revenged this outrage with great ſeverity. 

After the reduction of Macedonia, the Romans, laying aſide 
their former affected moderation, treated the ſtates of Greece 
with leſs deferenee. They interpoſed their authority in all 
diſputes, and aſſumed the ſame ſuperiority over them as if they 
were already conquered. The Achæans having made war on 
the Lacedzmonians, at that time in alliance with Rome, were 
required in a commanding tone, to deſiſt from hoſtilities. Pro- 
roked at this haughtineſs, and ſtimulated by Diæus and Cri- 
tolaus, two ſeditious magiſtrates, they had the imprudence, by 


| inſulting the Roman deputies, to bring on themſelves the whole 


weight of the Roman power, under which they were finally 


. Cruſhed, and together with them the whole of Greece. 


Athens, however, although ſubdued, continued to maintain 


the moſt flattering of all empires, that of genius and tafte. It 


was the ſchool to which the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Rome 
repaired, to learn the arts of elegance and refinement. The de- 
moeratieal government was ſtyl preſerved, and the people per- 


mitted to enjoy almoſt all their former privileges. In the war 


againſt Mithridates, Athens was conſtrained to fide with that 
monarch, by Archelaus his general, and Ariſtion, a native of 
the place. Sylla having taken the city by aſſault, gave it up to 


be plundered by his ſoldiers, b. C. 86. The tyrant Ariſtion 


and many others were put to death. The Athenians, how. 
ever, were {till left in the enjoyment of their democracy. Upon 
the invaſion of the northern nations, Greece was over-run by 
Alaric king of the Goths. Athens capituläted; and by paying 
2 ranſom, was preſerved, A. D. 296.  _ | | 
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His roxr or TRR ROMAN EMPIRE iN THA Easr, og or 
cons oth THE GREEK EMPIRE, _. os 
_ Tar Eaftern empire, called alſo the Greek or Conſtantinopolitan 
empire, was ſaved by the ſettlement of the barbarous nations in 
the Weſt, where they ſeem to have ſpent their force. Satisſied 
with their acquiſitions, or divided among themſelves, the 
thought no more of new conqueſts. The great policy of the 
Greek emperors was to foment their diviſions. „ 
Ih!be hiſtory of the Greek empire is ſeldom intereſting. It 
preſents a ſad picture of diſorder and weakneſs, attended with 
all the calamities which ariſe from luxury, fuperſtition, fanati- 
eiſm, and cruelty. The imperial dignity was neither hereditary 
nor elective. It was ufually procured by guilt, and often led 
to an untimely death. The emperors, immerſed in pleaſure, 
and taken up about theolegical controverſies, or the diſputes of 
the circus, paid little attention to the affairs of government. 
ZEeNo, who fent Theodoric into Italy, againſt Odoacer, is ſaid 
to have been buried alive, in a fit of intoxication, by the orders 
of the empreſs Ariadne, A. D. 491. by whoſe influence Axas- 
_ TASIUS, one of the loweſt officers about court, ſucceeded, and 
rezgned twenty-ſeven ears. 
JvsTIN, his ſucceſſor, was the fon of a Thracian ſhepherd, 
and could neither read nor write. He reigned nine years, 
JUsTINIAN, $27, the nephew and ſueceſſor of Juſtin, re- 
covered Africa from the Vandals, and moſt of Italy from the 
Goths, by means of his general Beliſarius, whoſe great abilities 
might have reſtored the empire; but he was treated with baſe 
ingratitude by Juſtinian. Still however his allegiance continued 
inviolable“. Narſes, who completed the conqueſt of Italy, met 
with the ſame return from the ſon of Juſtinian; but he, in 
revenge, when recalled from his government, is ſaid to have 
invited the Lombards to take poſſeſſion of that country. 
Juſtinian reduced the Roman laws into a regular form, by 
the aſſiſtance of Tribonian, and ſome other lawyers. This 
code of laws, called the Corpus Juris, is divided into three 
arts, which were publiſhed at different times, the nftitution, 
Dagslie or Pandects, and Novellg. | a 
Under this emperor the manufacture of filk was firſt intro- 
| duced into Europe from Perha by two monks. 


I 


. * 46% 


F he circumſtance of Beliſarius being deprived of his fight, and forced to beg bY 
the high way, (DATE 0BOLUM BELISARIO,) is thought g be fabricated, Set 
Ons: Decline of the Reman Emfire, J : 
VVV 1 1 | vsrn 


JosTIN UI. 56s, able to oppoſe the Perſians under. Choſ- 
roes, choſe TiBERIUs, a man of merit, and at firſt only a ſol- 
der of fortune, as his affociate in the empire, who named 


Mavxkrrrus as his ſucceſſor. He was dethroned; and cruelly 


murdered, with his wife and five ſons, by Phocas, who was 
originally a common ſoldier, and raiſed to the empire by an 
army of rebels, A. D. 602. This odious tyrant acknowledged 
the ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff, as univerſal biſhop, and 
gave up to Pope Boniface III. the famous temple called Pan- 
hm, to be converted into a church, which was conſecrated to 
the Virgin Mary and all ſaints. Phocas was ignominiouſly flain 
by his ſucceſſor Heraclius, formerly prefect of Africa, A.D.610. 
 HiRaACLIVs, having terminated the Perſian war with ſucceſs, 
and recovered the croſs of our Saviour, ſunk into indolence; 


controverſies of the church. 


bv o 


and, regardleſs of the ſtate, devoted his chief attention to the 


In the reign'of Heraclius, MAHOMET began to publiſh his 
few religion, at Mecca in Arabia, his native city. The book 
which contains it is. called the Koran or Alcoran, which Maho- 
met pretended he received, chapter by chapter, from the angel 
Gabriel. It was at firſt written on the plate-bones of camels 
by his amanuenſis; for he himſelf could neither write nor 
read. He is faid to have compoſed it by the aſſiſtance of a 
Jew, and of one Sergius a monk. The magiſtrates of Mecca, 
convinced of his impdſture, and ſuſpecting he had a deſign on 
the government, propoſed apprehending him; but he having 
fot notice of their intention, fled to Medina, A. D. 622. This 
forms the famous æra of the Mahometans, called the Hegira, 
or flight, from which they compute their time by lunar years. 
At Medina Mahomet met with a more favourable reception, 
being joined by a number of proſelytes, whom he called Muſſul- 
mans, or faithtul, and made all of them ſoldiers. He ſoon ac- 
qured ſufficient force to reduce the city of Mecca; and in a 
ſhort time after became maſter of all Arabia, chiefly by the 
aſtoniſhing valour of his general Kaled. Mahomet died A. D. 
632. His ſucceſſors, who were called Caliphs, extended their 
conqueſts with incredible rapidity. In a few years, they over- 
ran Paleſtine, Syria, Meſopotamia, and Perſia: they conquered 
Egypt, and all Africa, to the ſtraits of Hercule. RI” 

The ſucceſſors of Mahomet were Abubeker, who reigned two 
years, Omar twelve, Oſman ten, Hali three, Mahias, &c. _ 

The Emperor Heraclius died A. D 641, and was ſucceeded _ 


by his ſon CoxgraxnTINE III. Whi reigned but four months, 
being poiſoned by the Empreſs Martina, his mother-in-law, to 


make 
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make room for her own fon HERACLEONAS; but fix months 
after, he was depoſed, his noſe cut off, his mother's tongue 


cut out, and both baniſhed. The ſenate elected Coxsraxs, 
the ſon of Conſtantine, to the empire. He having gone to 


Rome, plundered it of ſome of its moſt valuable ornament, 
In the reign of his ſon ConsTanTiINE IV. ſirnamed Pogondtus 
from his early beard, the Saracens, under Mahias, laid ſiege 
to Conſtantinople; but ſeveral of their ſhips being deſtroyed by 
a fire-work, called Greet fire, from its being invented by Cali. 


nicus, a Greek of Heliopolis in Syria, which water could not 


extinguiſh, they were obliged to raiſe it with great loſs, A. D. 


673. In the reign of Lo the Iſaurian, they beſieged it again 


under Zuliman for a whole year, but without ſucceſs, and with 


| ſtill greater loſs, A. D. 708. This Leo was called Ionomichus, 


becauſe he ordered all the images in Chriftian churches to be 
pulled down as a relict of Paganiſm, which gave riſe to the 
moſt dangerous diſturbances. He was oppoſed in that matter 
by Germanus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Gregory III. 
pope of Rome, the former of whom was baniſhed ; and the lat- 


ter, dreading the emperor's reſentment, called in the aſſiſtance 


of Charles Martel, king of France, Thoſe who favoured the 
deſtruction of images, were called 1coneclaſts. The worſhip 
of images was reſtored. by IRENE, who having poiſoned her 
huſband Leo IV. reigned for ſome time as regent, and then in 
junction with her fon ConsTaNnTINE ; Porphyrogenitus, who 
wiſhing to reign alone, ſhe put out his eyes, a puniſhment 
common at that time, which occaſioned his death, A. D. 797. 
Charles the Great is ſaid to have propoſed aſking Irene in mar- 
rage; but in the mean time ſhe was depoſed, and ſhut up in 
a monaſtery, by Nickrokus, a nobleman of Conſtantinople, 
who ſucceeded ber, 802. He acknowledged Charles the Great 
as emperor of the weſt. He was ſlain in a battle with the Bul- 
garians, who continued long to be dangerous. enemies to the 
empire, They were at laſt ſubdued, together with the Abari 
and Ruſſians, firſt by JoHN Zimisces,. A. D. 971, and after- 
wards by his ſucceſſor Basitivs. 


The death of this emperor, which happened A. D. 1025, in 


the ;oth year of his reign, was followed by a complication of 
fuch horrid crimes, perpetrated by the influence of his niece 
ZoE, as can hardly be equalled in hiſtory. © _ 14 85 

About the year 1054 was completed the famous ſchiſm or 
ſeparation of the Greeks from the Latin church, which has 
been begun by Photius patriarch of Conſtantinople under Lxo, 
called the Philoſopher, 858 | 115 
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Hicronr or TRR GREEK EMPIRE, axn or Tas TURKS. 
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WaiLE the Greek empire exhibited ſuch a ſcene of anarchy 
and wretchedneſs, the Turks, or Twurcomans, over-ran a great 
part of Aſia. This people were thought to be of Scythian or 
Tartar extraction, their name ſignifying Wanderers, In the 
year 844, they had ſettled in Armenia, hence called Turcoma- 
nia. About the year 1043, a body of them under Tangrolo-— 
zir, being employed by the Sultan of Perſia againſt the Ca- 
ich of Bagdat, gained for him a ſignal victory; but pretending | 
to be diffatisfied with their hire, they turned their arms againſt 
their ally; defeated and ſlew him in battle. Tangrolopix, em- 
bracing the Mahometan religion, became Sultan of Perſia. He 
next reduced Bagdat, and overturned the empire of the Caliphs; 
ſtill however leaving them their ſpiritual authority, as ſupreme 
pontiffs of tlie Mahometan religion, 1055. Another body of 
Turks made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine; and laid the 
Chriſtian pilgrims who viſited the ſepulchre of our Saviour un- 
der ſuch heavy contributions, and treated them in other re- 
ſpects ſo harſhly, as gave riſe to the Cruſades, Seep. 25 3. 

ALEx1Uus COMNENUS was emperor of Conſtantinople when 
the firſt cruſade was undertaken. He died after a reign of 
turty-eight years, A. D. 1118. TI LS. 

Jonn CoMnEnvus, his ſon, was a virtuous prince, a rare 
appearance in the hiſtory of the Greek empire, and therefore 
called Kalo- Joannes. e e e 

MaxuzL, the ſon of John, is ſaid to have betrayed the Cru- 
ſaders, under Conrad, emperor of Germany, which proved their 
deſtruction, A. D. 1148. His ſon ALEx1us was murdered by 
dis couſin ANDRoNICUs, who ſucceeding to the empire, ordered 
a general maſſacre of the Latins at Conſtantinople. He him- 
{elf was ſoon after torn to pieces in a popular tumult, 1 19 

Conſtantinople was diſtracted by cruel diſſentions, till it was 
taken by the Cruſaders and Venetians, 1204. The Venetians, 
on their ſervices; got the Morea, Candia, and ſeveral other 
places, Ee Cie CCC 

BarDbwix Earl of Flanders was made emperor; but the 
year following he was defeated and ſlain by the Bulgarians. 
our Latin emperors reigned ſucceſſively after Baldwin, who | 

ing mere ſoldiers, and deſpiſing commerce, did great hurt rw 
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' Kan, the chief of the Mongol or Mogul Tartars, who was per- 
haps the greateſt conqueror that ever exiſted in the world, He 


in ſhort, almoſt all Aſia. He died at an advanced age, A. D. 
A mpmber of Turks, to ſcreen themſelves from the yoke of 


or new ſoldiers, a body of troops which ever ſince has been fo 


defeated by the art of Bajazet, who drew them into an am- 


. 
* 


the empire. Conſtantinople, notwithſtanding all its misfor. 
tunes, . ſtill continued, by its trade and opulence, to be one of 
the moſt flouriſhing cities in the world. | 
+ Two branches of the family of the *Comheni eſtabliſhed in. 
dependent governments, the one at Trebizond, and the other at 
Nice; and gave their petty ſtates the riame of empires. 
 MicHarL 'PaLEoLOGUs, emperor of Nice, retook Conſtanti. 
nople from the Latins, A. D. 1261; but Trebizond remained | 
)) OCT > io Os 
During theſe revolutions in the Greek empire, the dominion 
of the Turks and Saracens in Aſia was overturned by Greys. 


over-ran Ruſſia, Tartary, a great part of China, and Indoſtan, 


1226. ; 


the Tartars, had taken refuge in the mountains of Bithynia, 
OTHMaN or OTTOMAN, their chief, from whom the Turks 
take the name of OTToMans, and from whom their Sultans or 
Emperors are deſcended, by his courage and addreſs made con- 
ſiderable conqueſts in Aſia Minor about the year 1248. 
Oncax his ſon; took Pruſa, and made it the capital of his 
eee He firſt invaded Europe, and took Galli 
e his ſon, having reduced the Thracian Cherſon- 
eſus, Servia, Bulgaria, and the city of Adrianople, obliged, by 
dhe terror of his arms, Joan PaLEoLoGvs, the Greek emperor, 
to pay him a tribute. Thia Sultan firſt inſtituted the Janiſaries, 


remarkable. * 3 55 . ; 
BajazeT, firnamed Iderim, or the Thunderer, was full 
more formidable as a conqueror than his father. The princes 
of Europe were alarmed at his progreſs. Sigiſmund king of Hun- 
gary, afterwards emperor of Germany, joined by the flower 
of the French nobility and other auxiliaries, marched againſt 
him. A battle was fought near Nicopolis, in which the Chril- 
tians; after diſplaying: prodigies of valout, were completely 


buſcade. . A great many were made priſoners, moſt of whom 
were exuelly maſſacred ; an act of inhumanity of which the 
- Chriſtians had formerly ſet the example. Bajazet next laid 


fiege to Conſtantinople; but ManveL PareoLocus, the ſon in t 
of John, purchaſed a peace by agreeing to pay an . dy 
5 4 . 8 e Tribute. 
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tribute, In the mean time 'TAMERLANE, a native of Samar- 
cand in Uſbeck Tartary, faid to be deſcended from Zingis-kan 
by his mother, having ſubdued Perfia, India, and Syria, 55 
the earneſt application of thoſe princes, both Chriſtian and Ma- 
homedan, whom 3 had made his enemies, led an im- 
menſe army into Aſia Minor. Bajazet met him near Ancyra 
(Aiguuri) in Phrygia, where, after one of the moſt bloody 


a beles recorded in ke in which three hundted and forty 
thouſand men are faid to have fallen on both ſides, Bajazet 

1 vas entirely defeated, and taken priſoner, A. D. 1402. Ac⸗ 

5 cording to the Oriental hiſtorians, he was generotiſly treated 

2 by the conqueror; inſtead of being confined in an iron cages 

0 and trampled under foot, as is commonly aſſerted. 

. Tamerlane having turned his arms to another quarter, the 


Turks recovered their - poſſeſſions ; but were for ſome time 
ditracted by the bloody-conteſts which argſe among Bajazet's 
ſons. Mahomet, the youngeſt, having become ſole ſovereign, 
ſubdued Wallachia and Tranſylvania z and afterwards reigned 
in peace till his death, A. D. 1422. Ce | : 
AMuraTH II. his ſon, having ſubdued Theſſaly and Mace- 
donia, laid ſiege to e but was obliged to quit it, 
in order to quel the revolt of his brother Muſtapha; after 
which he made war on Hungary, and laid ſiege to Belgrade. 
lt was ſaved by John Hununiades, a brave man, governor of 
Tranſylvania, who defeated Amurath in ſeveral engagements, 
and obliged him to ſue for peace; whereupon he reſigned the 
ſceptre to his ſon Mahomet. The Chriſtians, by violating the 
ueaty, drew him from his retreat, his ſon being yet tov young 
to command the army. He marched againſt the enemy, and 
defeated them at Varna in Bulgaria, where Ladiſlaus king of 
Poland, and Cardinal Julian, the Pope's legate in Germany, 
the authors of the war, were ſlain, A. D. 1444. Amurath 
again abdicated the empire; and a ſecond time was obliged to 
quit his retirement, by the exploits of George Caſtriot, ſir- 
named SCANDERBEG, (Lord Alexander, } a prince of Albania; 
Who having been educated as a hoſtage, at the Ottoman court, 
made his he thence, and took by ftratagem Croia, the 
capital of that province. Having raiſed his countrymen, he 
conducted his affairs with ſuch extraordinary valour and abili- 
— 1 Amurath could never overpower him. This Sultan 
: Manoa Il. called the Great, laid fiege to Conſtantinopie 
n the year 1453 ; and having made himſelf maſter ef the port 
by an expediem almoſt 3 by tranſporting part of = ws | 
- * | | 
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fleet over land for the ſpace of two leagues, which he did in 


one night, by fliding the veſſels on a wooden platform covered 


with greaſe, he took the city by aſſault.  Coxnsranting Parro. 
LoGus, the laſt Greek emperon, fell, fighting bravely, on the 
breach. The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the 
ſubmiſſion of all the countries which belonged to it. Mahomet 
aſſumed the title of Emperor. He ſoon after reduced the cit 
of Trebizond, which had remained a diſtinct ſtate ſince the 
taking of pF pie by the Latins, and ſubjected to his 
power all the petty Mahometan princes in that part of Afia, 
After the death of Scanderbeg, he became maſter of Albania, 
and meditated the conqueſt of Italy. All Europe was ſtruck 
with conſternation, as in the time of the Arabians ; but this 
35 hty conqueror died, A. D. 1481, being only fifty-one years 
old. 8 = Ok 


The Turks continued to extend their conqueſts under a | 


ſucceſſion of illuſtrious princes 3 BaJazerT II. who died 1512; 


| SeLIM, 1520; but chiefly under SoLyYMan II. ſirnamed the 


Magnificent, who was illuſtrious as a lawgiver, and died A. D. 
1566. Some additions were alſo made under SLI II. 
AmuRaTH III. and MaHOMET III. who died 1595. Since 
that time the Turkiſh empire has been on the decline. 


SPAIN. 
GPAIN is fituate between 36 and 44% north lat. 10 and ; 
=, eaſt long.; about 700 miles long, and 500 miles broad; 


ſurrounded on all fides by the Atlantic and Mediterranean, ex- 
cept where it is ſeparated from France by the Pyrennees. It i 


in general a mountainous country, but of a fertile ſoil, abound- 


ing in paſture, and famous for its breed of ſheep. 

Hispania was called by the poets Iberia and Heſperia, ot 
Heſperia Ultima. Tt was little known by the Romans «ill ther 
wars with the Carthaginians. They divided it into two pro- 
vinces, called Hiſpania Citerior and Ulterior, or the two Spains 


governed by two prætors. The whole country was ſubdivided 


into a certain number of conventus, or diſtricts, in each 0 
Which aſſizes were held for the adminiſtration of juſtic. 
"Auguſtus divided it into three parts, Tarraconenſu, Beli, 
pff ĩͤ 
 TARRACONENSIS was equal in extent to the other tuo 
comprehending all the north. of Spain from. the Pyrennen || 
$5447 5 — © GS 5 


the mouth of the Duris. Its chief cities on the Mediterranean 
were, Rhoda, Roſes; Emporie, Ampurias; Barcino, Barcelona; 
TARRACO, Taragona ; Saguntum or -u, the beſieging of 
which by Hannibal gave occaſion to the ſecond Punic war; 
Valentia; Sucro, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 
now Xucar ; Nova Carthago, Carthagena. The chief people 
in this part of Spain were the Celtibzri, North-eaſt from Tar- 
raco ſtood 1/erda, Lerida, the capital of the {ergetes, near the 
Sictris, the Segro, which runs into the Berus on the north, 
where Cæſar reduced Afranius and Petreius, the lieutenants of 
Pompey 3 Segovia, near the ſource of the Tagus, famous for 
the noble remains of an aquæduct, ſuppoſed to be built by 
Trajan. On the Tagus, Toletum, Toledo; NUMANTIA, 
near the ſource of the Durius : the inhabitants { Numantini) 
made a deſperate reſiſtance againſt the Romans, and with a 
ſmall number of men defeated ſeveral armies ſent againſt them, 
Flr. ii. 18. The city was at laſt taken by Scipio Africanus, 
the younger, who deſtroyed Carthage, Salliſt. Fug. 8.; Strab. iii, 
162. North of this were the YVo/c5nes, whoſe capital, Calagurris, . 
underwent a horrid famine in the war againſt Sertorius, 
Juvenal. xv. 95. the Concint, famous for their ſavage man- 
ners, and drinking the blood of horſes, Horat. od. iii. 4. 34. 
Sl. iti. 361. and the Cantabri, the laſt nation in Spain which 
was ſubdued by the Romans, under Auguſtus. From them 
the Bay of Biſcay was called oceanus Cantabricus. At the mouth 
of the Durius ſtood Calle, on a riſing ground, now Oporto, or 
Port a Port; whence is derived the name of Portugal, as it 
were a portu Calle, North of this dwelt the Callzc:, along the 
Minius, Minho, whence the country is now called Gallicia 3 
eilt from whom dwelt the Ares, the country A/uria, chief 
town Afurica Auguſia, Aſtorga, where was held the conventus 
ſuridicus, or aſſizes of the Aftares. - 1 > 

In BEETICA the moſt remarkable places were, Corpisa,. 
Cordova, the birth-place of the two Senecas, and of Lucan ; 
rere there {till remains a noble moſque, built by Almanzer, 
ive hundred and ten feet long, and four hundred and twenty 
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aper, and black marble, now converted into a. cathedral. 
Hipalis, Seville; 1talica, the native city of Trajan, Adrian, 
ad the poet Silius Italicus; Cſtulo, the: birth-place of Imilce, 

wife of Hannibal, Liv. xxiv. 41. called Parnaſſia and Caſ- 


er two, lula, becauſe it is Tal 


K ule d to have been founded by a colony from 
nees to oeis, SI. iii. 47. 39 1.; all which towns were ſituate on the 
. 


els, called by the Moors Guadi-al-Kiber, or the great river; 
3 1 8 | if 


feet broad, ſupported by 800 pillars or more of alabaſter, 
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at the mouth of which is the iſland GAD ES, Cadiz, peopled 
by a colony from Tyre, Strab. iii. p. 169. & c. now the great 
emporium of Spaniſh commerce. On the ſtraits, Carte 
called alſo Heraclea, near Mount Calpe, now the rock of Ci. 
braltar, belonging to Britain, oppoſite to Abyla on the African 
ſide; which two mountains were called Columnæ Herculis, the 
pillars of Hercules. North of this, not far from the ſea, flood 
Munda, where Cæſar fought his laſt battle, againſt the ſons of 


| Pompey and Labienus; Malaca, Malaga. The chief people 


in this diviſion were the Turdetani. ; 

In LUSITANIA, now Portugal, there were few places 
remarkable. On the Anas, Auguſta Emerita, Merida; on the 
north ſide of the frith of the Tagus, Oli/ippo, LISBON, &c. 
The principal ſtates in this diviſion were the Luſftani * and 
Pettones. 5 | 


SG The Lufitani, and ſuch as poſſeſſed the weſt and northern parts of Spain, ax 
ſaid to have been rude and ſavage in their manners. Being without commerce, they 
made no uſe of money, but bartered one commodity for another, or for pieces of 


uncoined filver. The men wore black cloaths, as the Spaniards commonly do fill, | 


and the women coloured cloaths. They had very little wine; but generally uſed 
beverage made of - barley, called ZyTHon. Thoſe condemned of capital crimes 
were thrown from ſome rock; parricides were carried beyond the confines of their 
country, and ſtoned to death. The ſick were expoſed, after the manner of the 
Egyptians, in the public ways, that ſuch as paſſed might give their advice, 
Str ab. Th I o 4 = : | 
Tube fit” ſnhsbitants of Spain, as of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, are thought 
to have been the Ce/rg. The Phanicians afterwards poſſeſſed ſeveral places on 
the ſea-coaſt. The Carthaginians, attracted by the gold and filver mines with which 
this country abounded, S:radb. iii. 150. &c. Diodor. v. 35. &c. conquered the 
greateſt part of it, chiefly under Hamilcar, ſirnamed Barcas or Barca, the father 
of Hannibal, Polyb. ii. 1.; Diodor. xxv. 2. They were foon after expelled by the 
Romans, who retained the dominion of it during the exiſtence of their empire in the 
weſt. Spsin was the firſt province which the Romans poſſeſſed on the continent, 
and the laſt that was completely ſubdued. The Cantabrians remained unconguered 
till the time of Auguſtys, to whoſe victorious arms they were obliged to ſubmit, 
Liv. xxviil. 12+ . Tiberius held it in ſubjection by three legions, Tacit. Annal. iv. 5 
Strab. iii. 156. The inhabitants of hither Spain, when ſubdued by Cato, were f 
affected at being diſarmed, that many of them laid violent hands on themſelves, Lis, 
XXXby. 17. 5 ; a 
Under the government of Rome the Spaniards appear to have greatly cultivated 
both learning and commerce. . Quinttilian, Seneca, Martial, Silius, Lucan, Penn 
Mela, and others, were natives of this country. Strabo ſpeaks. of their exporting 
large quantities of corn, wine, and oil, the laſt of an excellent quality; alſe way 
honey, pitch, vermillion, &c, But their chief commodity was wool. S0 re 
attention was paid to the breed of ſheep, that à ram is faid: to have ſold for 2 tuen 
i; e near L. 200 Sterling, Strab. iii. 144. There is ſaid to have been more pill 
and filyer, braſs and iron, in Spain, than in any part of the then known world, Ji. 14. 
-whence Silius calls it aurifera terra, iii. 401. and Horace uſes the maſter of a Span 
trading vgſſel, as a ſynonymous term for a perſon of great riches, ed. iii. 6. 31. 1 
gold and l ver mines of Spain failed in proceſs of time jt what is fingv)ar, tl 
loſs has been more than compenſated to the people of this country by much fiche 
mines, which they haye acquired in the new World. The 
| | 14 5 
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d The chief promontories of Spain are, Promontorium Sacrum, : 


a Sr. VINCENT, where the land projects in the form of a 
hence called Cuneus; . | 
5 zum, CAPE FINIS TERRE. | | | 
belonging to Spain were, the Baleares, Major 
i and Minor, oppoſite to the mouth of the 1herus, called by the 

Greeks Balearides, now MAJORCA and MINORCA. 


5 wedge, 
n The iſlands 


Prom. Celticum, Nerium, or Arta- 


* 


— 5 


were named Baleares, from the dexterity of the inhabitants at 
ſinging . Pityuſeæ Inſulæ, oppoſite to the mouth of the Su- 
eto; Ebuſus, now IVI CA, famous for breeding cattle; and 


mentera. 


nd 5 x 
Modern Diviſions of SPAIN. 
* Chief Towns. 

Fs Gallicia, Compottella, Mondonedo, Ferrol, Corunna, Vigo. 
, 7 Northern. Q Aſturia. | Oviedo, Santillana. . 5 
* | Biſcay. Bilboa, Tholoſa, St. Sebaſtian, Andero. 
0 l Nayarre, Pampeluna, Olita, Tudela, Sangueſa. 
Ent Faſt Arragon. Saragoſſa, Jacca, Taracona, Hueſca. 
Ye 5 Catalonia. Barcelona, Lerida, Tortoſa, Tarragona, Roſes. 
f ho Valentia, Valentia, Villa Hermoſa, Altea, Alicant. 
10 Murcia. Murcia, Lorca, Carthagena. | 

Y gulhern Granada. Granada, Malaga, Almeira, Guadix. | | 
ought ; 11 j | Seville, Corduba, Medina, Sidonia, Xerez, Cadiz, 
Wi 12 St. Lucar, 8 i | 

. : Ad. 40 30 : ö © , 
nc 3 f MADRID, J W. ion. 4. 15 K Eſcurial, Toledo, Al- 
father TY e 5 6 | | | 
2 ' Old Caſtile. Burgos, Valadolid, Segovia, Avila, 3 
J the 3 Leon, Aſtorgo, Salamanca, Alva, Cividad, Ro- 
f : | drigo. . 85 Ss 
_ Eftremadura, | Merida, Placentia, Alcantara. | 
ſubmit, | f = . | 
iv. $3 ; | 5 ES | 
"oy Hisroricar AccounT or SPAIN, 
5 ( a 0 5 
n ON the overthrow of the Roman empire in the Weſt, Spain 
aper was firſt conquered by the Vandals, A. D. 411. They 
my ere expelled by the Goths, and Viſigoths, or Weſt Goths, 


 Ophiuſa, ſo called from being infeſted with ſerpents, now For- 


b 
ho held it till the year 712; when the Saracens or Moors, by 
be invitation of two exiled princes, as it is ſaid, and of Oppas, 


id 1 * . .* * o . - 
1.0 rt, of Seville, their uncle, invaded it in the reign of 
1 DERICK, whom they vanquiſhed in battle near XEREZ, 
”" ; | 7 l Ar 0 * 
27 ; 2 OT of theſe iſlands are ſaid to have been trained to this art by their mother;, 


The 


. pend the breakfaſt of "their ſons on the top of a pole, and to let them 
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and in eight months made themſelves maſters of almoſt the 


whole country. Under ABDERAMAN, the emir or governor gf HY 
Spain, they attempted to conquer France; but were defeated of 
in a bloody battle, near Tours, by Charles Martel, in which - 
Abderaman was lain, and according to the exaggerated accounts by 
of thoſe times, upwards of three hundred thouſand men, 


IS . ; Ifa 
I he Saracens brought along with them into Spain, that taſte 
for the arts, that love of elegance and ſplendour, which began 


to be cultivated by their brethren in the eaſt. | 
Upon a revolution in the califate at Damaſcus, 750, Prince Jo 
Abderaman or ALMANZOR, having eſcaped from the maſ. 99 
ſacre of his family into Spain, laid the foundations of an inde. wp 
pendent kingdom in that country. He fixed his reſidence at 15 
Cordova, where the arts and ſciences were ſtudied, when the - 
other nations of Europe were degraded by ignorance and bar. = 
barity. But his death, which happened 788, was followed by 05 
cruel difcord and war among his children. L 
In-the mean time, ſuch of the old inhabitants as would not .4 
ſubmit to the government of the Moors, had taken refuge in ch 
the mountains of Aſturias; where, under PELAGIO, a hero his 
of the blood royal, they defended themſelves by their valour, = 
and in proceſs of time gathered ſtrength, ALPHONZO, the , 
rang a of Pelagio, taking advantage of the civil wars in 5 
which the Moors were engaged, attacked them in ſeveral places 0 
with ſucceſs, and made conſiderable conqueſts. The con- th 
teſt between the Chriſtians and Moors was maintained for near un 
eight centuries, during which, according to the pompous relz- 1j 
tion of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, three thouſand ſeven hundred | 
battles were fought. The poſſeſſions of both were ſplit into: fot 
number of independent ſtates Almoſt every great town of 


the Moors had its ſeparate ſovereign, Toledo, Valentia, Se- 
ville, &c. which diſunion rendered them more eaſy to be con - 
quered. 35 : i 
Thechief kingdoms of the Chriſtians were thoſe of Leon and 
Aſturias, Navarre, Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal, which 
were eftabliſhed at different times. At length FERDINAND, 
King of Arragon, having united all the kingdoms of Spain, er. 
cept Portugal, by his marriage with ISABELLA, Queen d 
Caſtile, took Granada, the laſt city which the Moors retained 
in Spain, 1492, and expelled them from the kingdom, to the 
number of one hundred and ſeventy thouſand families; on which 
account he obtained from the Pope the title of Catholic. The 
expulſion of ſo many induſtrious inhabitants, moſtly artiſts and 
5 | 5 manufacturers 


5 


manufacturers, proved very hurtful to the country; and the in 


of : 
| of wealth after the diſcovery of th | 
J... adds thatealamity, 
os by rendering the Spaniards extremely ind abr TH calamity, 
n, fal farther aggravated, by the introduction of 3 3 was 
che Inquißtion, to prevent the return of the Moor n es 
FR 0 died, 1504, and Ferdinand, 1516. sand Jews. 
m 9 V. of Germany, or I. of Spain, of the houſ | 
; tria, grandſon to Ferdinand and Iſabella, by their da war 
5 Joanna, ſucceeded, by inheritance, to the reste. pat laughter 
af Age in Europe had poſſeſſed ſince Charles the Gr _ 
PE e beſt part of Italy, the Netherlands, ſome pr vari 
in Africa, and the new-acquilitions in America to all which 


> at | | 
N was afterwards added, the dignity of Em 5 5 | 
bh * 85 3 upon the death of Be Near Masi. 
d by u, 1819. uring . is minority Spain * 8 
Cardinal XIMEN ES, a perſon of a ere a ys * | 


geat abilities, who cruſhed the liberties try 
* . * ; d | 
aboliſhing their free aſſemblies called pions mere by 

+ © 0 : 


ge in * 
5 Charles involved the moſt p | 
hero a. the moſt part of Europe in diſtur | © bs 
our, re e At laft, being finally 1 —8— an 
the | ereditary dominions to his ſon Philip, at Bruſſels 0 "es : 
5, 1555 3 and after endeavouring in vain to get m rere, 
er elected 


. be a the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdi- 
Rs De Auguſt 27, 15 56, after which he tow! 
ery in Spain, near Placentia,' in Eſtremadura, | 
3 


laces 
con- 


near 

here he lived E 
12 * ived, regardleſs of : 1 K: | 
Ge a re——cpoog 
110 2 ILIP II. proſecuted! the ſame ambitious vie ws that his 


father had done, and wi 
L one, and with {till leſs ſucceſs, Hi wy 
Ne 2 and his cruel bigotry in the e e ic the 
s the revolt and loſs of the United Provinces pery, 
eee i of war exhauſted Spain; 1 
ontinued i ilip proving weak princes, this kingdom 1 
The ;\ "oy feeble ſtate. 35 8 ong 
i i line failing in the perſon of Charles II. who 
dn between th ue, 1700, à long and bloody war „ 
t laſt FRUITS ers of Europe about the ſucceſſion. It w 
on to Lewis AV in favour of Philip, Duke of Anjou, RE | 
Lhe preſent kin f F f France, by the treaty of Utrecht 55 12. 
eeded his bro! g of Spain, Charles III. is his ſon, who Þ 
enen e Pevyinaplh 2959: | ſon, who ſuc- 
ngs 'of Spain are ina „%% 1 
word, with 115 : inaugurated by the delivery of a 
OT ON e Their ſignature is, 7 hr Kine, | 
e wmithout 
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without mentioning the name. Their uſual place of reſidence 
is the Eſcurial, fifteen miles from Madrid, the largeſt palace in 
Europe. It has about eleven thouſand windows. It was built 
by Philip II and dedicated to St. Laurence, to commemorate x 
great victory which his troops gained over the French, at $;, 
Quinton, on St. Laurence's day, 1563; and becauſe that faint 
is ſaid, to have ſuffered martyrdom by being broiled on a grid- 
iron, the palace was built in that form, and the ſame figure 
obſeryed in its principal ornaments; which conceit has ſpoiled 
its appearance, It is ſaid to have coſt above three millions 
ſterling. © RAID] : | 
The King's eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Prince of Afurias; the 
younger ſons, Infants ; and the daughters, Infantas. 

. Although the king of Spain be an abſolute prince, he treats 
the grandees with great diſtinction. They have the privilege 
of appearing covered in his preſence. - | TEE 

The Spaniards are grave and ſtately in their deportment, but 
henourable; generous, and humane. They are very zealous 
Catholics; and no other religion is tolerated. The Inquiſition 
uſed to reigned here in all its terrors, the ſentence of which was 
called Auto de Fe, or The Act of Faith; but of late it has been 
ſome what moderated. There are eight archbiſhops, and forty 
biſhops. The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled Primate of Spain, 
and has an annual revenue of above a hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. There are in Spain two thouſand one hundred and 
farty convents and nunneries, containing at leaſt fiſty thouſand 
monks and nuns. 5 3 5 
Arts and ſciences are not much cultivated in this country, 
although they have twenty-two univerſities, 
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PORTUGAL is bounded by Spain on the north and aſh 
and on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ; about 300 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth ; lying between 37 & 4 
north lat. and 7 & 10 weſt long. It is in general as moun- 
tainous as Spain, and thoſe mountains are uſually barren rocks 
The moſt remarkable of theſe is Cape Roca, or the Rock of 
Liſbon, at the north entrance of the Tagus, twenty-two mile 
TT or nl WP 


Dir 


| Diviſions of PORTUGAL. 


N - Chief Tron, 


tre Minho- Douro. ; Oporto, Braga, Viana. : 
png Montes. f 8 Braganza, Villa- real, Caſtel Rodrigo. 
Beira. Coimbra, Lamega, Guarda. 7 
Estremadura. LisBox, Lat. 38. 42. W. lon. 8. 53. St. Ubes, Leita. 
AJentejo, or Entre - 2 | „ 
Tayo-G DP ATE TRE Elvas, Bea 
Algarva, | | Tavira, Faro, Lagos. 


PorRTUGAL was anciently a province of Spain, and under. 
went the ſame revolutions with it. The kingdom of Portugal 
was founded by HENRY of Burgundy, who married one of 
the daughters of Alphonſo king of Caſtile, by whom he had 
been created Count of Portugal, 1088. The Portugueſe had 
'the honour of leading the way to all the diſcoveries which were 
made in the 15th and 16th centuries. DON HENRY, ſon of 
John IT. by his genius excited a thirſt for navigation among his 
countrymen. They turned their attentian ta the weſtern coaſts 
of Africa; and in 1420 diſcovered the iſland of Madeira, where 
they planted ſugar-tanes, a production of the Indies, which 
had been brought by the Arabians into Sicily and the iſle 
of Cyprus; and was afterwards tranſplanted into America. 
After the death of Henry, 146r, the Portugueſe till puſhed on 
their enterprifes. In the year 1497, EMANUEL I. ſent + 
VASQUEZ GAMA to the Indies, with a crew only of 166 
men, including ſoldiers as well as ſeamen, Gama ſurmounted 
all the dangers of the ocean, turned the ſouthmoſt point of 
Africa, which he called the Cape of Good Hope, landed in ſeveral © 
parts of India, and returned to Portugal in two years. His 
diſcoyeries and thoſe of Columbus have entirely changed the 
face of Europe. ALPHONSO ALBUQUERQUE, who ſuc- 
ceeded de Gama, carried the fame of his name to the remo- 
teſt parts of the eaſt. Sebaſtian king of Portugal being cut off 
in a raſh expedition againſt the Moors in Africa, 1578, and 


gal to his own dominions by force of arms. This put a ſt 
to all the further diſcoveries of the Portugueſe; and the Dutc 
afterwards became maſters of ſome of their moſt valuable ac- + 
quiſitions. Portugal continued ſubject to the yoke of Spain 
till the year 1640, when the DUKE of BRAGANZA, whoſe 
family Philip had unjuſtly deprived of the“ ſucceſſion to the 
frown, by a well conducted conſpiracy, and without an 
5 e | bloodſhed, 


kaving no children, Philip II. king of Spain annexed Portu- 
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al -- Portugal. 
bloodſhed, except that of a tyrannical miniſter, VASCANCELL0g, 


and his ſecretary, was placed on the throne, by the name of 


John IV. The preſent Queen of Portugal is IsaBeLLa, mar- 
ried, by a diſpenſation from the Pope, to her uncle Don Pedro. 

The Portugueſe retain nothing of that ſpirit of entexpriſe for 
which their anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed. They are repreſented 
in general as an indolent, ſuperſtitions people, without taſte for 
ſcience or literature. The court of Inquiſition, which uſed to 

here with the ſame eruelty as in Spain, is now taken out 

of the hands of eccleſiaſtics, and converted into a ſtate-engine 
of deſpotiſm. | . . 

LISBON is the greateſt port in Europe, except London and 
Amſterdam. It is ſuppoſed to contain about two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. In the year 1755, Nov. 1, this city was 
deſtroyed by an earthquake, which was followed by a dreadful 
conflagration. At the ſame time alſo ST. Unaꝝs; not far from 
Liſbon, was overwhelmed by the ſame calamity, _ 
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xs coaſt, extends near 00 miles in length, and 300 miles 
in itg greateſt; breadth; between 50 and 60 north lat. The 
Romans conſidered it as a diſtinct world by itſelf, Et penitus tots 
diviſes arbe Britaunos, Virg. ecl. i. 6 They divided it into two! 
parts, Romana and Barbara, of different extent at different times, 
according to the progreſs oſ their conqueſts.  Briannia Romana 
was divided into Swperier, anſwering to Wales, and Inferior, 
comprehending the reſt. of it: likewiſe into Britannia prima, 


fecunda;. Valentia ; Maxima Cefarienſts, and Flavia Caſarienſi ; 


but the hmits of theſe are not known. | 

The principal rivers of Britain are, Tame/is, Thames; Sa- 
Irina, the Severn; Abu, the Humber, compoſed of the Ouſe, 
Trent, and other branches; FVedra, the Were or Tees, rather 
the former; Tina, the Tyne; Itunq the Eden, running into the 


Aſtuarium Itunz, the Solway; frich; Tuagſe, or Trefis, the 


Tweed; Bedotria, or Boderia, the Forth; Glata, the Clyde; 
Taut, the Tay; Devana, the Dee, &c. 


The weſt part of the iſland is in general mountamous. The 
only mountaiu, however, which the Romans have diſtinguiſh ; 
ed by a name, is ons. Grampius, the Grampian mountain, 
called alſo Creſebenn, or the croſs mountain, which, beginning 
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year the mouth of the Dee, not far from Aberdeen, runs weſt- 


ward to Cowal in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the 
iland. | | 


. 


The chief ſtates were, Cantii, inhabiting Kent; Trinobantes, 
Middleſex; Belge, or Regni, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſet- 
Whhire; Durotriges, Dorſetſhire; Damnonii, Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall; Atrebates, Berkſhire; Silures, South Wales; Ordovices, 


North Wales; Leni, Eſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, &. Brigantes, 


Lorkſhire; and ſeveral others. 5 
Britannia Barbara, called alſo Caledonia, was never ſubdued 
by, the Romans, who did not penetrate farther than the montes 
rambii. It was inhabited by the Caledonians and Pifts, fa 
alled, becauſe they painted their bodies; which practice in- 
leed was common to all the Britons, as to other barbarous na- 


jons. Scoti, the Scots, are only mentioned by later writers, 


after the time of Theodoſius; and generally ſuppoſed to have 


ome from Ireland: but by ſome they are reckoned to be a co- 


lony of Saxons. | 


he ſouth-ealt part of Britain is thought to have been peo- 


pled from Gaul. Tacitus imagines the Caledonians, from their 


ze and colour of their hair, to have been of German extrac- 
tion. The SiJures, or Welſh, for ſimilar reaſons, are believed, 
to have come from Spain. 28 5 
The Britons had ſcarcely any towns of note when invaded by 
the Romans. The termination Chefter, which is common to ſo 


many towns in England, is thought to be derived from the La- 


.. 


tin caſtra, hey having been places of Roman encampments. 
| M, London, was early remarkable for the great 
reſort of merchants. Camalodunum, Malden, or according to 


others, Colcheſter, was the firſt Roman colony in Britain. 
The port moſt frequented under the Emperors, was, Rutupiæ, 
Richborough, in Kent, The Portus Dubris, or- æ, Dover, was 


LONDINIU 


n more famous: and Lemanis, Lime, near which 


zſar 3 to have firſt landed. Other remarkable | 


places were, Durouernum, Canterbury; Durobrivis, Rocheſter; 


Penta * Wincheſter; Durnium or Durnouaria, Dor - 


cheſter ; 17a, Exeter; Verulamium, Verulam, near St. Alban's; 


Au  Selis, or Calidæ, Bath; Clanum, Glouceſter; Deva, 


Cheſter, on the River Dee, where the ancient walls and forti- 


fications. ſtill remain; Lindum Colonia, Lincoln; Ebordcum, 
Vork; Laguvallum, Carliſle ; Alata caſtru, ſuppoſed to be Edin- 
burgh, called anciently Edenodunum, from its Celtic appel- 
lation, Dune Aidan, the eminence or citadel of Aidan, its pro- 


prietor; Burg is Saxon, anſwering to dune in the Celtic: Or 


rather 


—_ -  —  —— —— 
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az: | Britain. | 
rather according to others, from Eden or Edwin, a Northum. 
brian king, 8 built or poſſeſſed it. 2 1 
The chief iſlands round Britain are, Vectis, Wight; Caſſtte- 

rides, ſuppoſed to be the Scilly Iſlands, fo called, from their 
Producing tin, by the Phœnicians and Greeks, who gave this 

name likewiſe to promontorium Bolerium, Landſend, and Dam- 
menu or Ocrinum, the Lizard point, as alſo to a part of Corn- 
wall; Mona, Angleſey, the ſeat of the Druids, and Mona or 
Monæda, Man; Ebade, or -des, called alſo by a more modern 
name Hebrides, the weſtern iſles of Scotland; Orcages, the 
Orkneys, oppoſite to the promontory Orcas, Dungfbyhead; to 
which add the Shetland iſlands, ſuppoſed to be the Ultima Thule 
of the ancients, which they imagined the moſt remote part of, 
the earth towards the north. 5 
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Warn the Romans invaded Britain, it was divided into a 
number of fmall independent ſtates, which facilitated the con- 
queſt of it. Each ſtate was governed by a king or chief ma- 
giftrate, and under him by ſeveral chieftains, who ruled each 
his own tribe with a kind of ſubordinate authority“. One of 
the chief parts of the regal office was to command in war; 
which theſe fovereigns always executed in perſon, whether they 
were kings or queens; for in this reſpect, as in ſucceeding to 
the crown, there was no diſtinction of ſexes, ( neque enim ſexum 
in imperiit diſcernunt, ) Tacit. Agric. 16. Theſe kings were 
frequently at war with one another, B. But Diodorus Siculus 
ſays they uſually lived in peace, v. 21. . 

The authority of the kings of Britain was greatly contrauled 
by the prieſts, called DRUIDS, { Druide, } who were not 
only the miniſters of religion, but alſo poſſeſſed the right of 
making laws, of explaining and executing them, Their power, 
and conſequently the honour paid them, was incredibly great. 


FThbus Cæſar mentions four kings of the Cantii, or people of Kent, v. 18. i. 22. 
The power of theſe kings appears to have been very limited, as of thoſe in Germany, 
Tacit. de mor, G. 7.; and in Gaul, Cæſar. b. G. v. 23. ſ. 27. Xiphilin, from Dio 
Caſffus, ſays, that the Caledonians and Mæatæ, in the time of Severus, were moſtly 
under a popular government, lxxvi. 12. But other authors repreſeat the different ſtates. 
of Britain as governed by kings, Ceſar. b. G. iv. & v. paſſim; Tacit, Agric. 12.3 Suel. 
Ct. 21.3 Dicdor. v. 21. Mel. iii. G.; Srab. iv. 200. ; Salin, 31. | 


+ 
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They were conlidered as the interpreters of the Gods; the 


were exempted from all taxes and military ſervices; and thety | 


erſons were held ſacred and inviolable ®, . 3 

There were two other claſſes of men highly reſpected both in 
Gaul and Britain, the one called Bards, (BARDI,) who fang 
hiſtorical and heroic ſongs in praiſe. of brave warriors; and the 
other, prophets, (VATES,) who foretold future eyents, from 
omens and the entrails of victims, Diodor. & Strab. ibid. for 
the Druids were much addicted to divination, Cic Diven. i. 4. 
and to gratify that propenſity committed acts of the greateſt 
cruelty , Diodor. v. 31. l oh | | 


The 


* The Druids commonly reſided in thick groves, chiefly of oak; Lacan. i. 453. 
whence Pliny derives their name, (from due, quercus, ) xvi. 44. . 95. They wers 
objects of ſuch veneration, that the rage of hoſtile armies about to engage was not only 
ſuſpended, but entirely ſuppreſſed, by their interpoſition, Diodor. v. 31. ; Strab. iv. 197. 
There was a chief Druid choſen. by the ſuffrages of the reſt; which was an office of fo 
great dignity, that the appomtment to it was. ſometimes determined by arms. The 
chief reſidence of the Archdruid of Gaul was at Dreux, in Pais Chartrain (in finibus 
Cornutum, que regio totius Galliæ media babebatur, ) whither all thoſe who had law-ſuits 
came to get them determined, Ceſar. vi. 13. The Archdruid of Britain refided,.as 
it is thought, in the iſland of Angleſey, ( in Mena, ) where the veſtiges of his palace, and 
of the houſes of the other Druids, who attended him, are ſaid ſtill to be viſible. Row- 
land: Mona Antigua, p. $3. &c. | | 1 | 

+ The religious principles of the Druids are thought to have been ſimilar to thoſe 
of the Gymnoſophiſts and Brahmans of India, the Magi of Perſia, and the Chaldeans 
of Aſſyria, and therefore to have been derived from the ſame origin. Cæſar thinks 


that the doctrine of the Druids was transferred from Britain into Gaul; and therefore, 


in bis time, ſuch Gauls as wiſhed to underſtand their doctrines more accurately, re- 
paired to Britain for inſtruction, 15. But Pliny ſuppoſes druidiſm to have croffed 
from Britain into Gaul, xxx. 1. ſ. 4. The Druids, like the other prieſts juſt now 
mentioned, kept ſome of their opinions ſecret, and taught others publicly, Mel. iii. a. 
The education of youth was one of their moſt important charges. They taught their 


ſcholars a great- number of verſes; and ſome ſpent twenty years in learning them. : 


They thought it unlawful to commit their tenets to writing; although in other public 
affairs, and in their private accounts, they uſed the Greek letters, Cæſ. ib. Whatever 
opinions the Druids privately entertained, in public they worſhipped a multiplicity of 
deities, Ceſar. B. G. The names of their two chief divinities were Teutgtes and Heſus, 


efus, 
io whom they offered human victims, Lucan. i. 445 · ; Lactant. de falſ. relig. i. 21. It 


u an article in their creed, that nothing but the life of man could atone for the life 
of man. On ſolemn occaſions they reared huge images, whoſe members, wrought with 
ofeers, they filled with living men, and, as dtrabo ſays, with other animals, Strab. iv. 
198, then ſetting fire to the images, they burnt theſe miſerable creatuzes, as an offer- 
ing to their cruel divinities. Thieves, and robbers, and other malefaQors; were pre- 
terred for this purpoſe z but if theſe were wanting, innocent perſons were taken, Ceſar. 
Bid, Diodorus ſays, that condemned criminals uſed to be reſerved for five years, and 

enz certain day burnt all together. Captives in war alſo uſed to be immolated in the 

manner, v. 322 „ e . 
The Druids performed all their acts of worſhip in the open air; for they thought it 
"gated from the zreatneſs of the gods, to confine them within walls, or to reſemble 


them 


TE 


* 
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The Britons were much more united with reſpect to rel;c; 
ous than political matters The conſtant jealouſy and frequent 
hoſtility which ſubſiſted between the different ates was yer 
unfavourable to external defence. To this want of union Tz 
citus aſcribes their ſubjection to the Romans, Agric, 12. who 
according to their uſual art, firſt formed alliances with fon. 
of the ſtates, and employed their aſſiſtance to cruſh the ref 
T6. 14-3 Annal. xii. 31. & 32. then quarrelling with their alli 


they reduced them alſo: which was ſooner or later the fate at 


all the allies of Rome *. i 
| 1 When 


them to any human form, Tacit. Mor. G. 9. Several circles of ttones are to be ſeen in 
different parts of Britain and the weſtern iſlands, which ſtill go by the name of Did 
zemples; of which thoſe at Stonehenge, about fix miles from Saliſbury in Wiltſhire, and 
at Fennes a ſmall lake near Stromneſs in Pomona, one of the Orkney iſlands, are the 
moſt remarkable. : 

The molt ſacred ſolemnities of the Druids were uſually held on the fixth day of the 
moon, which was always the firſt day of their months,” Plin. xvi. fn. To be excluded 
from theſe ſacred rites,'(ſacrificits interdic?y,) was eſteemed the moſt grievous puniſhment, 

which the Druids inflicted on ſuch as they judged proper. Thoſe againſt whom this 
ſentence of excommunication was pronounced, were confidered as impious and wicked, 
and avoided by every one as if infected with a contagious diſeaſe. They were denied 
the protection of law, and rendered incapable of any honour or truſt, Cæſar. ib. The 
Druids enforced their authority by holding forth to their votaries the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of a future ſtare; and thus inſpired them with a contempt of danger and of 
death, Mela. iii. 2. Cæſar and Diodorus ſay, that the Druids taught the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls into other bodies, 6. But Lucan and Marcelli. 
nus repreſent them, as teaching that the ſoul after death aſcended into an higher orb, 
where it enjoyed à more perfect happineſs. Thus Lucan, i. 455. Umbre non tacites 
Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profundi Pallida regna petunt; regit idem ſpiritus artus Orbe alio; 
Cert? populis, quos debick Arctos, Felices errore ſuo quos ille timorum Maximus, baud urget 
leti metus, —inde ruendi in ferrum mens prona wiris, &c. So Marcellinus, xv. g.—The 
Druids alſo taught their diſciples many other things, about aſtrology, aſtronomy, geo- 
grapby, phyſiology, and theology, Ceſar. ib. | a 

The great power of the Druids brought upon them the vengeance of the Romans, who 
in other inſtances were ſeldom intolerant. The pretext for this was the cruelty com- 
mitted by the Druids in their ſacred rites; but the true reaſon was their influence over 


the people. The authority of the Druids in Gaul was by various means fo much 


reduced in the time of Claudius, that that emperor is ſaid to have deftroyed them 
altogether, about A. D. 45. Suet. CI. 25. and in Britain; SUuzTONIVUs PAULINUSy 
the governor of that countiy under Nero, having taken the ifland Angleſey, not only 
cut down the ſacred groves of the Druids in that place, and overturned their altars, 
but alſo bfrnt many of the Druids themſelves in thoſe fires which they had kindled for 
facrificing the Roman captives, if the Britons had gained the victory, Tacit. Annal. 
xiv. 30. So many of the Druids were deſtroyed on this occaſion, and in the ſubſequent 
revolt under Queen Boudicea-or Boadicea, that they never afterwards made any figure. 
Their ſuperſtition however continued, and prevailed even long after the introduction of 


_ Chriſtianity. 


* Although the Romans, by diſarming the Britons; reduced them to a very 
defenceleſs ſtate, as appeared when the Roman legions - were withdrawn, yet they 
greatly improved the country by the introduction of arts and civilization, To . . 


AS e ww ws oc oa 
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When the Romans firft invaded Britain, there was hardly 
in the iſland any thing anſwering to our ideas of a city or 
town*. The dwellings of the Britons were ſcattered over the 
country, like thoſe of the ancient Germans, 'and generally 
ſtuated on the brink of ſome rivulet, for the ſake of water, and on 
the ſkirt of ſome wood or foreſt, for the convenience of hunting, 
and paſture for their cattle, Tacit. mor. G. 16. For, when 
invaded by the Romans, moſt of the inhabitants of the interior 

xts of Britain lived on milk and fleſh, without corn; and had 
no clothing but ſkins . 


0 onqueſts, and to accuſtom the vanquiſhed to the Roman manners, they planted 


colonies in different parts, as at York, Lincoln, and Chefter ; The firſt colony planted 
in Britain was at CAMELODUNUM, Tacit. Annal. xii. 32. which Camden and 
Horſely think. was the ſame with Malden in Eſſex; ſome ſuppoſe it to have been 
at Colcheſter.” Other places they made municipia, that is, they granted to the 
inhabitants the privileges of Roman citizens; as to London, and Verulam near 
St. Alban's, which in conſequ2nce of this advantage ſuddenly increaſed in opulence 
and population; to ſuch a degree, that. in the great revolt under Boadicea, in theſe 
two towns alone no fewer than ſeventy thouſand were ſlain on account of their 
attachment to the Romans, Tacit. Annal. xiv. 33. So great progreſs did the Britons 
make in agriculture and the other arts under the Romans, that they did not recover 
the effects of the devaſtation which ſucceeded the departure of the Romans for ſeveral 
hundred years. „„ | | | 

# The Britons called by that name a thick wood fortified by a rampart and ditch 
to ſecure them againſt the incurſions of an enemy. Cæſ. b. G. v. 17. . 21. Having 
cut down the trees, they formed a circle, where they built cottages for themſelves, 
and hoyels for their cattle, Strab. iv. 400. The houſes of the Britons; like thoſe 
of the ancient Germans, confiſted only of a few ſtakes driven into the ground, 
interwoven with wattles, and covered over with the boughs of trees, Tacit. de mar. G. 46. 
According to Diodorus, they were conſtructed of wood, and covered with ſtraw, 
v. 21. as it is thought, in a circular form, with high tapering roofs, and an opening 
at top, as thoſe of the Gauis, Strab. iv. 197. Hence the firſt ſtone-edifices, of 
which there are till ſome remains in the weſtern ifles, were built in the form of a 
circle, and have a large aperture at the top. The inhabitants of Cantium had learned 
from 7 Gauls to byjld houſes ſomewhat more ſubſtantial and convenient, Ceſ. b. G. 
v. 10. / 12, | : 

+ Tacitus repreſents the foil of Britain as fertile in grain, and all kind of 

its, except the olive and vine, and ſuch fruits as require a warmer ſun. 
Vegetation, he obſerves, is quick in ſhooting up, but ſlow in coming to matu- 
2 both owing to the great moiſture of the ground and of the atmoſphere. 

ric. 12 : 

All the Britons painted their bodies with woad, (witrum vel glaſtum,) which gave 
Wem a bluiſh appearance,. and a more dreadful aſpect in batiie.—They wore their 
hair long, and ſhaved all the other parts of their body, except their head and upper 
lip. There was a community of wives, eſpecially among brothers, and other near 
relations, The children were ſuppoſed to belong to thoſe by whom each had been 
marred when a virgin. Dio Cubus ſays their children alſo were brought up in 
common, Ixil. 6. 1xxvi, 12. & 16. They uſed either braſs or iron riogs, adjuſted 
to a certain weight, for money. Cæſar mentions neither gold nor ſilver in Britain, 
J. C. v. 10. / 12. and Cicero ſays he had been informed, probably by his brother 
Wantus, that there was none in it, ep. Fam. vii. 7.3 Att. iv. 16. But Strabo ſays 
t produced both, iv. 199. So Tacitus, Agric, 12. Suetonius imputes Cæſar s 

| | invaſion 
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The principal ſtrength of the Britiſh forces eonſiſted in; 
fantry; although they alſo had a numerous cavalry * 
nations like wife fought from chariots [currus, efeds v. covin;. 
unde ESSEDARIL vel COVINARII, wocabantur, qui inde hte J 
armed with ſcythes, Mela. iii. 6. which they managed with 

eat dexterity. The chieftains managed the reins, whij 
their dependents fought from the chariot *, Taciz. Agric. 12 
Diador. v. 21. e ; 

: The 


Havaſfion of Britain to bis bope of obtaining peatls, (margarite v. uniones, ; 57 
which Plipy informs us were found on different parts of the coaſt, ix. 35. but, x 
Tacitus obſerves, of a dark and livid colour, Agric. 12. There was plenty o& 
timber of all kinds, except the beech and fir. Moſt of the country indeed wa 
covered with wood. —It was reckoned unlawful to taſte of hare, fowl, (gallina, j of 
_ gooſe ; although they bred theſe animals for the fake of fancy and pleaſure, Dis 
Caffivs relates, what is hardly credible, that they in like manner ab#ained from ſiſh. 
vi. 12. The climate of Britain is ſaid to have been more temperate than that of 
Gaul. Ceſar. ib. : | | = 
The Britons were remarkable for their fize, according to Strabo, (who mentions 
his having ſeen them, iv. 200.) exceeding the talleſt perſons at Rome by half 2 
Foot ; but ill ſet on their limbs, and clumſy in their make. They had blue or azure» 
coloured eyes, ¶ Cærala lumina, } and yellow hair, 15. as the Germans, Juvenal. xii, 
264. but leſs yellow (noo EC ,t than the Gauls. Strab. ib. The 
Caledenians had ruddy hair, which, with their large limbs, Tacitus obſeryes, 
indicated a German origin. The ſwarthy or olive-colouted complexion and cutled 
hair of the Silures, together with the ſituation of their country, oppoſite to Spain, 
rendered it probable that they were fprung from a colony of Iberians, —Similarity of 
<ufioms, temper, and language, ſhewed that the parts of Britain next to Gaul wat 
peopled from thence. Tacit. Agric. 11. The remarkable figure of the Britons, a 
well as their being a newly-conquered enemy, ſeems to have induced the Romans to 
exhibit them in the ſcenery on the ſtage; Virg. G. iii. 25. being repreſented on the 
purple curtains, ( intexti, interwoven in the cloth,) which on the Roman theatre, 
cantrary to our cuſtom, ufed to be raifed (tolli) from the flooring to the top; 
where the figures appeared to riſe gradually with the curtain, as it is beautiful 
deſcribed by Ovid, Met. iii. 111. whebce the Britons themſelves are ſaid to raile 
theſe curtains, Virg. ib. Poſſibly ſome captives or flaves of that nation were alſo 
employed for this purpoſe ; for the words of Virgil, in the opinion of Servius, convey 0 
hoth theſe ſenſes. Servius however is mittaken in aſcribing to Auguſtus the conqueſ fo 
aof Britain. 
* Cæſar, in deſetibing the Pritiſh mode of fighting from chzriots, B. G. iv. 2j. 3 
F- 33+ appears to differ lome« hat from Tacitus. - The ancient Britons, except the 
Druids, were all trained to arms, and even their youthful diverſions were uſually of 
martial kind. Solinus informs us, c. 22. that when a woman In Britain brought wa 
forth a male child, ſhe laid its firſt food upon the huſband's ſword, and with ils Pet 
point gently put it within the infant's mouth, praying to her country deities, that his 
death might in like manner be in the midſt of arms. But this muſt be underſtood of 
the dirk or dagger, Dio. Ixxi. x2. for the Britons, at leaſt the Caledonians, uſed 3 
| broad-ſword without a point, Tocit. Agric. 36.; Yeget. i, 12. Belides the ſword an 
dirk, they had alſo a ſpear, with which they ſometimes fought hand to hand, and 
fometimes uſed it as a miffile weapon, with a thong fixed to it for recovering it 284; 
and at the butt end a round ball of braſs, filled wizh' pieces of metal, to make a noiſe 
hen they engaged with cavalry, Dis. ib. & Herodisn, iii. 14. & 46, Some Ray 
; 7 . 8 : 
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The cruel policy of the Romans in diſarming the inhabit- 
ants of the conquered provinces, produced a wonderful change 
of character in the Britons; which the artful conduct of Agri- 
cola contributed greatly to accelerate. After 1 caſtles 
and forts in proper places through the diſtricts which had ſub- 
mitted, he uſed every poſſible method to habituate the natives 
to the arts of peace, by exhorting them in private, and aiding 
them in public, to build temples, courts of Juſtice, and com- 
modious dwelling houſes. The children of the chief men he 
cauſed to be inſtructed in the liberal arts, and is ſaid to have 
preferred the genius of the Britons to the learning of the Gauls. 
Thus thoſe who lately diſdained the Roman language, grew 
fond of its beauties *®, Tacit. Agric. 21. The Roman habit 
began to be reſpected, and the Zoga became faſhionable. By 
degrees they acquired a taſte for thoſe refinements which ſtimu- 
late to vice, ( delinimenta vitiorum, ) porticos, baths, and ele- 
rant entertainments z and what conſtituted part of their ſlavery . 


uns, through inexperience, termed by them humanity or po- 


liteneſs, Tacit. ib. Thus the Britons, after being ſubjected to 
the Roman yoke, although greatly increaſed in numbers, and 
improved in point of domeſtic enjoyment, ſunk in a ſhort time 
from being one of the braveſt of nations into feebleneſs and 


. 


of ſhears were armed with bows and arrows. They had no defenſive armour but ſmall 
light ſhields or targets, (breves cetræ, ) made of ofiers or boards covered over with 
lather, ib. & Tacit. Agric. 36. | 
The troops of the ancient Britons were not divided into diftin& corps, conſiſting 
exch of a certain number of men, and commanded by officers of different ranks, 
lice the Roman legions or our modern regiments ; but the warriors of each clan or 
ben formed a ſeparate band, commanded by its own chieftain, (Dux 6ENTIs,) Tacit. 
Ann, xii, 34+ The ſeveral clans of one ſtate were commanded by the ſovereign 
(frinceps vel rex) of that ſtate. When ſeveral ſtates formed a confederaey, they 
cole by common conſent a generaliſſimo of the combined army. Such were 
Gaſvellaunus, or Caſſibellanus, againſt (æſir, Cæſ. b. G. v. 9. . 11. Caractacus 
alt Oſtorius, Tacit. Ann. xi. 33. Boadicca againſt Suetonius; E. xiv. 31. and 
Calgacus againſt Agricola, Id. Agric. 29. Before battle the general uſed to harang 
his troops ; after which they commonly expreſſed their alacrity by ſongs, yells, and 
loud ſhonts, 1b. 33. Then they ruſhed forward to the attack with great fury, Tacit, 
ir. 16. ſinging the war ſong, as the Germans, Id. de mor. G. 2. But the ; 
Prp<tuous courage of the Britons could not withſtand the ſuperior arms and diſcipline 
df the Romans. They were all therefore, after a long and ohſtinate eonteſt, obliged to 
gell, one ſtate after another, except the Caledonians, who likewiſe, notwithſtanding 
deir ferocity, muſt finally have been ſubdued, had not the death of Severus fortunately 


. 


referved to them their independence. . 5 
Hence Juvenal ſays, Nunc totus Grajas, 7 babet orbis Athenas, (i. e. litera- 
te, Cic. Orat. i. 4.3 Flacc. 26.) Gallia Caufidicos docuit facjenda Eritamnos; D 

adacend: lag uitur jam rbetere Thult, xv. 1112 3 e „ 


K K effeminacy; 
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a manner quite defenceleſs, 


Divifien of England, 


effeminacy ; fo that when the Romans left them, they were in 


the firſt invaders. — 


and thus became an eaſy prey to 


7 


/ Modern Diviſions of ENGLAND. 


= 


NGLAND is divided into the kingdom of England, and 


&—- principality of Wales. England comprehends fix circuits 
beſides Middleſex and Cheſhire, which belong to no circuit; 
the former being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice 


7. Northampton, 


and the latter what is called a county-palatine, privileged with 
having its own judges. | 


Cirta its. ] Counties. Chief Toons. 
Po, KO Eſſex, Chelmsford, Colchefter, Harwich. 
2. Hertford, Hertford, St. Alban's, Royſton. 
[ TT | Maidſtore, Canterbury, Chatham, Rocheſter, 
3. Kent, 3 Greenwich, Woolwich, Dover, Deal, 
1. Home Cir- | Hythe, Deptford, Romney, Sanduich. 
cut. 14 GR 2 Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, Croydan, 
: F Epſom, Richmond. | 
Suſſex, | Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Haſtings, Eal. 
Eos 9 — grimſtead, Winchelſea, Brigbthelmſlont. 
UF ores, Foraging er Ayleſbury, Marlow. 
| » 2. Bedford, | Bedford, Woburn, Dunſtable. 
a nt Cur. 4 3- Huntingdon, Huntingdon, St. Ive's, Kimbolton. 
| 4. Cambridge, | Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, 
| 5. Suffolk, | Ipſwich, Bury, Leoſtoff. 
6. Norfolk, ] Norwich, Lynn, Yarmouth, 
: © | 
: Parr Bike Ox- F Oxford, Whitney, Dorcheſter. 
| 2. Berkſhire, Reading, Windſor, Newbury. | 
. 5 3. Glouceſter, Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter. 
3- Oxford Cir- 4. Worceiter, 1 Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich. 
cult, 4 5. Monmouth, Monmouth, Chepſtow. 
_ þ 6. Hereford, Hereford, Lemſter. 
2. Shropſhire, | Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Wenlock. _ 
| 8. Stafford, Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle under Lane 
I. 1. Warwick, Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham. 
| 2. Leiceſter . 3 Leiceſter, Loughborough, Harborovgly 
: | f 1 Boſworth. 
4: Midland I 3. Derby, | Derby, Cheſterfield. 
Circuit. Ko Nottingham, . | Nottingham, Southwell, Newark. 
| 5- Lincoln, Lincoln, Stampford, Boſton, Grantham. 
6. Rutland, Oakham, Uppingham. 


| Northampton, Peterberough, . i 
. ; ires} 
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5 Weſtern 
Circuit. 


6. Northern 
Circuit, 


Fxtra Circuit 
Counties, 
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Diviſons of England continued. 


] Counties. 


{ x. Hampſhire, 3 ene 


_ _ Hants, 
| 2. Wiltſhire, 


| , 3. Dorſet, 


4. Somerſet, 
5: Devon, 


{ x. York; 
2. Durham, 


4+ Northumberland, 


4+ Lancaſter, 
5. Weſtmoreland, 
| | 6. Cumberland, 


5 Middleſex, ; 


12. Cheſhire, 
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| Chief Towns. . 

Southampton, Portſmouth, 
Stock bridge, Goſport; Newport, and Cowes, 
on the Iſle of Wight. 

Saliſbury, Marlborough, Wilton. 

Dorcheſter, Shaftſbury, Pool. 

Briſtol, Bath, Taunton, Bridgewater. | 
Exeter, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Taviſtock, 
Topſham, Start-Point, Torbay. _ 
Launceſton, Falmouth, Lizard, Land's- 
ns | | 


Richmond, Scarborough, Whitby, Bo- 
roughbridge, Sheffield, Doncaſter, Sher- 
born, Northallerton, Burlington. 

Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stanhope. 

Newcaſtle, Berwick, Tinmouth, Shields, 

. Hexam, Morpeth, Alnwick, | | 

Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Liverpool, 
Warrington, | 

1 Appleby, Kendale, Longſdale. 

Carliſle, Penrith, Cockermouth, White- 
haven. 

LonDoN, N. lat. 51. 30. Weſtminſter, Ux- 
bridge, Brentford, Barnet, Highgate, Hamp- 
ſtead, Kenſington, Hackney, Hamptan- 
Court. | | 


York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Hull, 


C Cheſter, Nantwich, Macclesfield, Malpas, | 


Stockport, Parkgate. 


Wales comprehends four circuits. 


Circuit. 
1. North. eaſt 
Circuit, 
2, North «we ſt 


Circuit. 


3 South-eaſt 
Circuit, 


4- South-weſt 
Circuit, 


1 Count ies. 
\ 1. Flint, 
Ja Denbigh, 

3- Montgomery, 
1. Angleſea, 
3x Carnarvon, 

3» Merioneth, 

1. Radnor, 

p Brecknock, 

3. Glamorgan, 
1. Pembroke, 

5 2. Cardigan, 
C 3- Carmarthen, 


: Cie Towns. 8 
Flint, St. Aſaph, Holywell. 


| Denbigh, Wrexham, Rothyn. 


Montgomery, Lanvylin. 
| Beaumaris, Newburgh, Holyhead, 
Carnarvon, Bangor, Conway, 


I Harley, Bala, Delgelheu. 


} Radnor, Preſtean. 

{| Brecknock, Bealt, Hay. 

Cardiff, Landaff, Swanſey. 

1 Pembroke, St. David's, Milfordhaven. 
Cardigan, Aberiſtwyth. 

Carmarthen, Kidwelly. 


The chief mountains in England are the hills of Weſtmore- 
land, the Malvern hills in Worceſter, the Peek in Derby, Snow- 
don and Plenlimmon in Wales. f 8 

The chief ports for the King's ſhips are, Portſmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Deptford, and Chatham. | | 

The chief trading towns are, London, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
and Hull; Birmingham is famous for hard-ware manufac- 
tures, buttons, buckles, &c.; Sheffield, ſor cutlery ; Mancheſ- 


ter, for cottons, checks, 


- 


dimities, &c.z Norwich, for drug- 
EE 2 | 


gets 
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namely, Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, 


ed by the Norman Conqueror into temporal baronies ; in right 


the church; under him there are two archbiſhops, and twenty. 


gets and camblets; Colcheſter, for its bays and ſerges, &c.; 
Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, &c, A 
There are five harbours on the coaſt of Suflex and Rent, 


which are called Cinque. ports. Theſe had anciently very con. 
ſiderable privileges, on account of their fitting out ſhips for the 
defence of the coaſt againſt any invader. They are {till under 
the government of the Conſtable of Dover Caſtle. The fire 
cinque-ports, with their three dependents, Rye, Winchelfe; 
and Seaford, ſend ſixteen members to the Britiſh parliament 
who are ſtyled Barons of the cinque-ports, © = 

The inhabitants of England and Wales are generally com. 
puted at ſeven millions. = 

The eſtabliſhed religion is the reformed. The Church g 
England is governed by biſhops, whoſe benefices were convert. 


of which every biſhop, except the biſhop of Sodor and Man, 
has a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers. The King is the head of 


four biſhops. The archbiſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and 
York. The former is the firſt peer of the realm, and takes 
precedence before all Dukes and officers of ſtate, except the 
members of the royal family. Beſides his own dioceſe, he has 
under him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, 
Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath 
and Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Oxford, 
Slouceſter, Peterborough, Briſtol; and in Wales, St. David's, 
Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. ; 

The archbiſhop of York takes place of all Dukes not of the 
blood royal, and of all officers of ſtate, the Lord Chancellor 
excepted. He has in his province, beſides his own dioceſe, the 
biſhopricks of Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. 

The eccleſiaſtical government of England is lodged in the 
convocation, or aſſembly of the clergy. But as ſome cleryy- 
men in the reign of Queen Anne, and the beginning of the 
reign of George II. endeavoured to raiſe its power too high, 
the king exerted his prerogative of calling the members toge- 
ther, and diſſolving them at pleaſure z and fince that time they 
have never met to do buſineſs. 


The civil government of England reſides in the King, Lords Ga 
and Commons, who, together, form the parliament, or fore- anc 
reign council of the nation. The Houſe of Commons conſiſts the 
of five hundred aud thirteen Engliſh repreſentatives, and 
forty-five Scots, in all five hundred and fifty-eight. | Ro 
. 5 | 9 1 HisToR! bui 
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Hen e or ENGLAND. 


HE firſt certain information we have concerning Britain is 
from Julius Cæſar, who invaded it, b. C. 55. But although 
be undertook two expeditions againſt it, and fought ſeveral bat- 
tles with the inhabitants under Caſſibelaunus, yet he did not ex- 
tend his conqueſts far. After his departure, the Britons were 


1 not moleſted by the Romans for near a hundred years, till 
er- Claudius again invaded it in perſon, A. D. 43.— But he did not 
phi remain long in the iſland, leaving the conduct of the war to his 


generals, one of whom was Yeſpaſtan. 5 
Caractacus, king of the Silures, being defeated in battle by 


ty- Oforiur, and taken priſoner, was ſent in chains to Rome, where, 
2nd by his noble and intrepid behaviour, he procured the favour of 
akes Claudius, A. D. 52. 85 - 5 
the The Britons being excited to revolt by Boadicea, queen of 
has the Lent, cut of great numbers of the Romans ; but ſhe being 
oln, defeated by Suetonius in a great battle, where eighty thouſand 
Bath Britons are ſaid to have been ſlain, unable to ſurvive the diſ- 
ord, zſter, put an end to her days by poiſon, A. D. 61. Many nations 
ids, of Britain however ſtill remained unſubdued. But AGRI- 
COLA, who was appointed to the government of this pro- 
f the nnce by Veſpaſian, A. D. 78, having by his courage and 
ellor conduct ſubdued all oppoſition in the ſouthern part of the 
, the land, and having reconciled the vanquiſhed to the Roman go- 
an, ferment by the lenity and juſtice of his adminiſtration, in his 
1 the ſerenth and laſt campaign puſhed his conqueſts as far north as 
ergy- the Grampian hills. Here he was met by an army of Caledo- 
f the mans under Galgacus, whom, after a deſperate reſiſtance, he 
high, entirely defeated. This battle is ſuppoſed to have been fought 
55 S place called Fortingall, about ſixteen miles from Dun- 
; (ne) | PSY NES N 
„Agricola, to ſecure his conqueſts againſt the inroads of the 
rds, Cilelonians, built a chain of forts between the frith of Forth 
ſove⸗ ad the Clyde, as he is ſuppoſed formerly to have done between 
1nſiſts tie Solway frith and the Tyne. 5 8 
ind of ADRIAN, in his progreſs of viſiting the provinces of the 


weg empire, while in Britain, contracting the frontier, 
ult a rampart or wall of earth, for above ſixty miles, from 
; ; Tg K k 3 ; ö 
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lined with forts, from the Forth to the Clyde, called the wal 


of the affairs of Britain. In the reign of Diocleſian and Mari 


the Picts and Scots their inroads on the north. Theſe were 


Hiſtory if England. ” ; 
the Solway frith to the Tyne, hence called Adriar”s wal, 


In the reign of Antoninus Pius, URBIcUs having recovered 
the country north of Adrian's wall, built a ſimilar rampart, 
of Antoninus, 138, ſometimes termed Graham's dike, from the 
perſon who is ſuppoſed firſt to have paſſed it. 

In the reign of SEVERUs, 207, the inroads of the Caledoni. 
ans became ſo formidable, that the governor of Britain, unable 
to repel them, wrote to the Emperor for aſſiſtance, who, al. 
though old and infirm, undertook this expedition in perſon, 
Having, with incredible fatigue and great loſs of men, repreſſed 
the Caledonians, and brought them to ſue for peace, he em- 
ployed his troops for two years in building a wall of ſolid ſtone, 
twelve feet high, and eight thick, extending above fixty-cight 
miles, along which was a ditch and military way, nearly paralle 
ATTN wal Too IS | 

The Emperor's chief place of reſidence in Britain was Eb. 
raeum, York, where he died, A. D. 211, leaving the empire 
to his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, who attended him in his 
expedition, and whoſe undutiful behaviour had ſhortened his 
days. For upwards of ſcyenty years after this we know little 


mianus, the coaſts of Britain began to be infeſted with a new 
enemy, the Saxons and Franks from Germany, 284. Carau- 
fius, who was ſent againſt them by the emperors, having check- 
ed their incurſions, and availing himſelf of circumſtances, threw 
off his allegiance, and aſſumed the command of Britain, toge- 
ther with the adjoining coaſt off Gaul, which by means of his | 
fleet, which was joined by many of the Franks and Saxons, ke 
held for ſeveral years. He was treacherouſly murdered by 
Alectus, one of his chief officers, who ſucceeded him in the 
command for three years. But he was defeated and flain by 
Conſtantius, who with Galerius ſucceeded to the empire upon 
the reſignation of Dicclefian, 305. Conſtantius died at York, 
25th July 306, leaving his ſon Conſtantine, afterwards called 
the Great, as his ſucceſſor. 5 
Britain for many years after this enjoyed great tranquillity 
But in the reign of Valentinian, A. D. 364, the Franks and 
Saxons renewed their depredations on the ſouthern coaſts, and 


effectually repreſſed by Theodoſius, who was ſent to this com- 
mand, * e : 


called 


ullity. 
88 and 
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ln the reign of Honorius, the diſtreſſes of the empire rendered 
it neceflary to withdraw the troops ſrom Britain, a. 414. for 


| the defence of Italy. The Scots and Picts now ſpread terror 


and deſolation every where. The defenceleſs Britons ſent to 
Rome to implore aſſiſtance, A legion was once and again ſent 
them, who drove back the invaders to their mountains, and 
aſſiſted the. Britons in repairing the wall of Severus; after 
which they bid a final adieu to the iſland. The Scots and 
Pitts having broken down the wall of Severus, renewed their 
attacks with redoubled fury. 'The helpleſs Britons again had 
recourſe to Rome, in the following mournful epiſtle, ſtill on 
record : To tus, thrice conſul, the groans of the Britons. The 
lartarians drive us to the ſea, the ſea throws us back on the bar- 
barians; ſo that wwe have only left the hard choice of periſhing by 
the ſword or by the waves.—But Ætius could afford them no re- 
lief, being fully occupied in oppoling the arms of Attila. Thus 
being reduced by deſpair, by the advice of Vortigern, one of 
their princes, they made application to the Saxons, a nation 
who inhabited the north of Germany, and were then maſters 


ol what is now called the Engliſh Channel. | 


The SAXONS under HENGIST and HORSA, of the race 
of Odin, arrived in Britain A. D. 449, and without difficulty 
repelled the Scots and Pitts. But pleaſed with the fertility of 
the country, and, the mildneſs of the climate, they ſoon began 
to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves ; and being joined by 
ſucceſhve reinforcements of their countrymen, they turned 
their arms upon the Britons, whom, after a long and bloody 
ſtruggle, they deſtroyed, enſlaved, or expelled. They were 
chiefly oppoſed by king ARTHUR, who is ſaid to have per- 
formed prodigies of valour. Such of the Britons as were ſaved, 
either took ſhelter in Wales, where they maintained their in- 
dependence to the days of Edward I.; or retired into Armorica 
in France, from them called Brittany. _ | 
The Saxons, joined by the ANGLES, divided their conqueſts 
into ſeven kingdoms, according to the number of their leaders; 
whence the name of the Saxon Heptarchy. The chief of theſe 
leaders were, HENG1sT, who founded the kingdom of Kent, 
A. D. 457; ELLa, of the ſouth Saxons in Suſſex and Surry, 
A. D. 491; and CERDIC, of the weſt Saxons, or Weſſex, in 
Cornwall, Devon, &c. A. D. 512. from whom our preſent - 
rojal family are deſcended. _ BY 5 | 
| The Saxons are ſaid to have been firſt converted to Chriſ. 
tranity by Auſtin, a monk ſent by Pope Gregory the Great for 
that purpoſe, 596. He is accounted the firſt archbiſhop of Can- 
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terbury, and died 605. The Saxons became ſo ſuperſtitious, 
that upwards of thirty kings and queens are faid to have reſign. 


ed their crowns, to enjoy religious ſolitude “. 


INA, king of the wett Saxons, on a viſit to Rome, made the 
Pope a preſent of a tax, ſince called Peter- Pence, or Rome. Scct, 


to which the whole kingdom was afterwards ſubjected, 725. 


The different kingdoms of the Heptarchy were united into 
one by EGBERT, who had been educated at the court of 


Charles the Great, whither he had fled for ſafety, and was call. 
ed ta the throne by the nobility in the 800.—From this time 
the kingdom was called England, It now began to be infeſted 


by the Danes, who continued their depredations for ſevera] 
ages, during the reigns of Egbert's ſucceſſors ; Ethelwolf his 
fon, twenty. years; #thelbald, three years; Ethelbert, ſix years; 
Ethelred, fix years; all three ſons of theft. 

ALFRED, juſtly ſirnamed the Great, was the fourth ſon of 
Ethelwolf, and ſucceeded to the crown 872, in the 22d year 
of his age. He was one of the greateſt princes, both in peace 
and war, mentioned in hiſtory. By the native force of his ou 


genius he made a progreſs in knowledge, aſtoniſhing for the 


time in which he lived, when, as himſelf informs us, there 
were very few laymen who could read Engliſh, and ſcarcely an 


_ ecclekaſtic who underſtood Latin. He had received the ſirſt 


rudiments of his education at Rome. He fought many battles 
againſt the Danes with various ſucceſs, no leſs than ſeven in the 
ſame year. At one time he was ſo much reduced that he was 
obliged to diſmiſs his attendants, and in the habit of a peaſant 
to conceal himſelf in the houſe of a neat-herd. The news of a 
proſperous event, however, drew him from this retreat, 


Some of his men had defeated a party of the Danes. Alfred 


put himſelf at their head. In order to procure intelligence, he 


had the addreſs to penetrate into the camp of the enemy under 


the diſguiſe of a harper. The Engliſh, rouſed by the name of 
their king, whom they had long thought dead, flocked in great 
numbers to his ſtandard. Alfred delayed not to lead them 
againſt the Danes, whom he attacked by ſurpriſe, and obtained 
a complete victory over them. Such as ſurvived, he forced to 
leave the kingdom, or ſubmit to his government, : 

Alfred next applied himſelf to make the beſt regulations for 


the government of his kingdom. He formed a body of laws, 


* Strabo obſerves, that men are always led to ſuperſtition by the influence of women, 
vii, p. 267. He ought to bave rather ſaid, by ignorance and falſe religion. 


which 
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Which ſerved as the baſis of all ſubſequent improvements in 
Engliſh juriſprudence. He built ſhips to ſecure the coaſts 
againſt future invaſions. He erected ſchools for the education 
of youth, invited learned men into his dominions, and founded 
the univerſity of Oxford about the year 895. —This truly great 
king died 901. : | | | « EY 
FDWARD the Elder, his ſon, ſucceeded him. The Danes 
2gain renewed their ravages, which, with a few intervals, they 
continued during the ſucceeding reigns of Athelſtan, 15 years; 
Edmund, 5 years; Edrid, 10 years; Edwy, 4 years; Edgar, 17 
ears. Edgar is ſaid to have demanded from the Welſh 300 
wolves heads yearly as a tribute; by which means that animal 
vas entirely extirpated in Britain. Edward the Martyr, crowned 
by Dunſtan, the famous monk and archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was murdered by the influence of his ſtepmother Eifrida, in the 
ach year of his reign, to make room for her ſon Erhelred, 978. 
This king, to get rid of the Danes, who, after an interval of 60 
years, had renewed their incurſions, agreed to pay them an an- 
nual tax, called Dane-gelt. But ſeveral bodies of them remain- 
ing in the country, and behaving with great inſolence, whence 
they got the name of Lord Danes, meaſures were concerted for 
a general maſſacre of them. To revenge which, Sein their 
king landed in England with a great army, and after repeated 
attempts, became maſter of the whole country, 1012. Ethelred 
fled with his family to Richard Duke of Normandy, whoſe 
iter Emma he had married for his ſecond wife. Upon the 
death of Swein, which happened ſoon after, CANUTE his 
lon was proclaimed by the Danes as ſucceflor ; but the Engliſh 
recalled Ethelred, who died at London 1016. In this reign was 
frſt enacted the celibacy of the clergy. Edmund Ironſide, his 
ſon, ſucceeded 3 who being defeated by the Danes, and ſoon 
after murdered by the treachery of one Cedric, left the un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the kingdom to CaxurE the Great, who, 
to prevent the interpoſition of the Nuke of Normandy in favour 
of his nephews, married Emma, their mother. He was ſuc- 
ceded by his fon Harold, who reigned 4 years. „„ 
Hardicanute, the ſon of Canute by Emma, was next king, 
for 2 years, On e 5 
EDWARD, named the Confeſſor, the ſon of Ethelred by 
Emma, was called to the throne from the court of Normandy, 
1048, He remitted the tax Dane-gelt, and is ſaid to have been 
the firſt king who took upon him to cure the king's evil by the 
touch, He collected the Saxon laws and cuſtoms into a body, 
which were thence called by. his name, _ 
| Th Sy EDWARD 
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EDWARD d ing withoat children, Harold, the fon of 
Goodwin Earl of Kent, had ſo much influence as to ſecure the 


5 crown to himſelf, in prejudice of Edgar Atheling, grandſon to 


Edmund Ironſide, the lawful heir. But William Duke of Nor. 
mandy, claiming a tight to the crown from the deſtination of 
Edward in his laſt will, brought into England a great army, 


compoſed not only of his own vaſſals, but alfo of adventurer, | 


from the neighbouring countries. A great battle was fought at 
Haſtings in Suſſex, October 14, 1066, in which Harold being 
ſlain fighting bravely at the head of his troops, left William 
maſter of the kingdom. The Norman conqueſt put an end to 
the dominion of the Anglo-Saxons, after it had laſted 417 years, 

WILLIAM I. called the Conqueror, was natural fon to 
Robert the ſixth Duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a, ſkinners 
daughter. He at firſt treated the Engliſh with gentleneſs ; but 
ſome of them making attempts in favour of Edgar Atheling. he 
employed this pretext for cruſhing the nobility, and dividing 
their eſtates among his followers. Atheling had fled to Mal. 
colm king of Scotland, who married his filter Margaret; but 


afterwards making his ſubmiſſion to William he was received into 


favour. William obliged the Engliſh to put out their candles 
and fires every evening at the ſound of a bell, called the Cure, 
He ordered a general ſurvey of all the lands in the kingdom to 
be made, and recorded in a book, called Doomſday book, the 
original of which 1s now kept in the exchequer. He died in 
1087, leaving Normandy to his eldeſt ſon Robert, whoſe am- 
bition had diſturbed his old age; and England to his ſecond fon. 

WILLIAM II. called Ryfus, from the colour of his hair, 2 
brave prince, but tyrannical, and no friend to the clergy. He 
was accidentally killed by one Tyrrel while hunting, 1100. This 
year there happened an inundation of the ſea, which overflowed 
the lands of Goodwin Earl of Kent, now called the Goodevin Sani. 

HENRY I. ſirnamed Beauclerc, or the fine ſcholar, on ac- 
count of his learning, the youngeſt ſon of William the Con- 
queror, obtained the crown in the abſence of his brother Robert, 
who was then returning from the Holy Land. He married 
Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland by Margs- 
ret ; reſtored to the Engliſh the liberty of uſing fire and candle 
by night, and confirmed the laws of Edward; all which things 
were very acceptable to the people. Robert, upon his retum, 
endeavoured to recover the crown by force of arms. But 3 

eace was made up by the mediation of Anſelm archbiſhop of 
| ten A few years after, upon an application from 


fome diſcontented Norman barons for aſſiſtance, Henry _ 
5 5 occation 
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occaſion to make war on his brother, and having defeated him 
in battle, brought him as a priſoner to England, where he un- 
encrouſly confined him at Cardiff caſtle in Wales during the 
reſt of his life, for twenty-ſix years. William, the king's only 
ſon, was drowned in his return from Normandy, with: ſeveral 


others of the royal family, and many of the firſt nobility in 
England, which difaſter overwhelmed Henry with inexpreſſible 


| grief He made the Engliſh nobility ſwear fealty to Matilda 


or Maude, his only daughter, firſt married to Henry IV. Em- 
eror of Germany, and afterwards to Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children. But this 


appointment did not take effect. Henry died of a ſurfeit, 1135, _ 


after a reign of thirty-four years, 3p 
STEPHEN, Earl of Blois, nephew to the late king, diſre- 
garding former obligations, ſeized upon the crown. Matilda 


landed with an army to ſupport her claim. After ſeveral bloody 


battles, and ſurpriſing eſcapes on both ſides, Stephen continued 
in poſſeſſion of the crown till his death, 1154. : 
HENRY II. the eldeit fon of. Maude, ſucceeded. He was 
one of the moſt powerful princes in his time, not more by the 
extent of his dominions, than by his own perſonal abilities. 
Beſides England, he poſſeſſed ſome-of the fineſt provinces in 
France; to all which he added a conſiderable part of Ireland 
by conqueſt. During moſt part of his reign, he was embrotled 


in diſputes. with the clergy, chiefly by the violence and obſti- 


nacy of Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Henry having ex- 
preſſed, in a paſſion, his deſire of being rid of that prelate, 
four knights, who overheard it, went and flew Becket before 
the altar of his own church. Although this murder was com- 
mitted without Henry's inſtructions, the public odium ran ſo 
high againſt him, that, to appeaſe it, he was obliged to do 
penance before Becket's tomb, where he received eighty laſhes 
from the monks of Canterbury. The old age of this monarch 
was embittered by the undutiful behaviour of his children; and 
he is ſaid to have died curſing them, 1189. 

RICHARD I. called Cæur de Lion from his courage, hav- 
Ing engaged in the Cruſades, with Philip king-of France, on 
his way to Paleſtine, took Meſſina in Sicily, and reduced the 
iſland of Cyprus. In the Holy Land he performed prodigies 
of valour againſt Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, In his return 
home, he was arreſted by the Duke of Auſtria, and ſent to 
Henry VI. Emperor of Germany, who bafely retained him as 
a priſoner, and exacted an immenſe ſam for his ranſom. Rich- 
ard was flain by a wound he received from an arrow, while 
| | beſieging 
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beſieging a caſtle in Normandy, 1199. His reign was a con. 
tinued ſcene of oppreſſion and misfortunes. _ 

JOHN, firnamed Lack/and, the brother of Richard, ſuc. 
ceeded ; a mean, cruel, perfidious, and tyrannical prince. He 
murdered Arthur, his nephew, who had the hereditary right 
to the crown. Jo ſecure himſelf againft an invaſion from 
France, he reſigned his kingdom into the hands of the Pope, 
His barons taking up arms againſt him, he ſigned a charter of 
rights and immunities, called Magna Charta, the original copy 
of which is ſtill extant, and is eſteemed the foundation of 
Englith liberty. John, however, ſoon after violated it; upon 
which the Barons invited Lewis, the Dauphin of France, to 
their aſſiſtance, who became maſter of a great part of the 
kingdom. John died of grief, 1216. | | 

ENRY III. John's eldeſt ſon, about nine years of age, 
was crowned at Glouceſter. The Earl of Pembroke was ap- 


pointed his guardian, by whoſe prudence and courage the 


French were obliged to evacuate the kingdom. The king of 
France, however, continued in poſſeſſion of Normandy. Henry 
proved a feeble inconſtant prince. Having married Eleanor, 


the daughter of the Count of Provence, he laviſhed the wealth 


of the nation on foreigners and favourites. Montfort Earl of 


Teicgſter, a perſon of great abilities, but of boundleſs ambition, 


taking advantage of the public diſcontents, excited the barons 
againft the king. A battle was at laſt fought between them 
near Lewes, in which Henry, his brother Richard, king of 
the Romans, his eldeſt ſon Edward, with many others, were 
taken prifoners. Leiceſter now directed every thing according 
to his pleafure. A national aſſembly, now called a parliament, 
was held, to which two knights from every county, and depu- 
ties from each borough, were ſummoned, which was the ori- 
ginal of the houſe of Commons, 1265. Prince Edward making 

his eſcape, and collecting an army, by the aſſiſtance of the | 
Earl of Glouceſter, attacked Leiceſter, who was defeated and 
flain, Edward having re-eſtabliſhed his father's authority, ſet 


out on the laſt cruſade, with St. Lewis, king of France ; but 


while he was carrying on the war in Paleſtine with the greateſt 
valour, he was recalled by his father, who found himſelf unablc 


to ſupport the regal authority without him. Henry died 1272. 


EDWARD I. firnamed Long/hanks, was a wiſe and brave 


- prince, but rigid and ſevere, He firſt made war on the Welſh, 
and having defeated and ſlain their king Lewellin in battle, an- 


nexed that principality to the crown of England, 1284. His 
fon Edward, born this year, was firſt ſtyled Prince of ere 
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which afterwards became the title of the eldeſt ſons of the kings 
ALEXANDER, king of Scotland, having died without male 
iſue, and his grand-daughter, commonly called the Maid of 
Norway, having died ſoon after him, ſeveral competitors ap- 
peared for the crown. The chief of theſe were Robert Bruce 
and John Baliol. Edward being choſen arbiter between them, 
formed a deſign of ſubjecting that country to the crown of 
England. With this view, he determined in fayour of Baliol, 
whom he afterwards treated rather as a vaſſal than a king. This 
provoked Baliol to revolt, and to form an alliance with the king 
of France, which continued for many ages after. Edward only 
wanted this pretext, He led an army into Scotland, and de- 
feated Baliol; who timidly ſubmitting himſelf to Edward, and 
rehgning to him his crown, was conducted a priſoner to Eng- 
land, He then forced the Scots to acknowledge their ſybjec» 
tion; and barbarouſly deſtroyed or carried off all the monuments 
of their hiſtory ; particularly a famous ſtone on which their 
kings uſed to be crowned, and which is ſtill to be ſeen in Weſt= 
minſter- Abbey. Edward next engaged in a war with France. 
The Scots taking advantage of his abſence, made an effort to 
recover their liberty. They were chiefly animated to this by 
WILLIAM WALLACE, a perſon of the moſt heroic valour, 
who defeated the Engliſh in repeated engagements. His ſucceſs 
raiſed the jealouſy of his countrymen. In a battle with Edward, 
near Falkirk, Cumming, the moſt powerful nobleman in Scot- 
land, deſerted him, which determined the fate of the day. At 


at, by the treachery of a friend, called Monteith, Wallace was 


betrayed into the hands of Edward, who, a put 
him to death, at London, as a traitor. All Scotland now ſeemed 
to be reduced; but Robert Bruce, ſon to Robert the competitor 
for the crown, making his eſcape from the Engliſh court, again 
rouſed his countrymen to aſſert their independence. Being op- 
poſed by Cumming, he ſlew him with his own hand. Upon 
hearing this, Edward, tranſported with rage, made preparations 
for a fifth expedition againſt- Scotland, determined, to uſe his 
own expreſſion, to deſtroy it from ſea to ſea; but he was pre- 
rented by death, 1307. - ; „ 
EDWARD II. firnamed Carnarvon, was a weak imprudent 
prince, and a ſlave to favourites; firſt to Gaveſton a foreigner, 
and after he was cut off by the barons, to Hugh Spencer, a 
young nobleman, who met with the fame fate. Edward for 
lome time diſcontinued the war againſt the Scots. But in the 


Jear 1314, having led a numerous army into Scotland, he 


received a memorable defeat at Bannockburn, near Stirling; 
1 : 1 after 
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after which King Robert Bruce carried the war into England 
Ifabella, daughter to the French King, Edward's queen, enter. 
ing into a criminal connection witli Roger Mortimer, and b 
his aſſiſtance having formed a party in England, made war upon 
her huſband. She took him priſoner, and ſhut him up in Berk. 
ley caſtle, where he was cruelly murdered, 1328. 
EDWARD III. was at firit kept under the controul of Mor. 
timer and his mother; but he ſoon ſet himſelf at freedom. 
Mortimer was publicly executed for his crimes, and Iſabella 
confined for life. Edward laying claim to the crown of France 
in right of his mother,.quartered the arms of that country with 
thoſe of England, with this motto, Dieu et mon droit, God and 


5 Creſſy, he defeated a ſuperior army of the French 


under their King Philip, chiefly by the valour of his ſon ED. 


N WARD, called he Black Prince, from the colour of his armour, 


only ſixteen years of age, 1346. He took Calais after a year; 


ſiege. During his abſence, the Scots, ravaging the borders of 


England, were defeated by his Queen PriLiÞea, and their 
King David taken priſoneg. Edward, upon his return, inſtitut- 
ed = order of the Garter, with this device, Honi ſoit qui mal J 


| gene Evil to him who evil thinks, 1350. The war with France 


being renewed, the French, although more than double the 
— A of the Engliſh, received a dreadful overthrow at Poic- 
tiers, where John their King, and his ſon, were made priſoners 
by the Black Prince, who added to the glory of the victory, by 
his generous behaviour after it, 1355. 

Edward was not ſo fortunate towards the cloſe of his reign, 
The Black Prince, after he had reſtored Peter the Cruel to the 
throne of Caſtile, was ſeized with a confumption, which cut him 


off, 1372. England was exhauſted by ſo many fruitleſs exped- 


tions. The provinces in France revolted. The King himſelf 
was enſlaved by a miſtreſs, Alice Piers; which loft him the 
confidence of his ſubjects. He died 1377. 

In this reign the woollen manufactory was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
England. Jobn Wickliffe firſt began to preach againſt the 
abuſes of Popery. His followers were called Wiclliſitet ot 


5 Lollards. 5 


RICHARD II. ſon to the Black Prince, ſucceeded, when 
only eleven years old. During his minority, the French in- 
feſted the coaſts, burnt Portſmouth and ſeveral other places; 


* The evening after the battle, he ſtood by the king of France while at ſupper, and 
ſhewed him every mark of reſpect. When they made their entry into London, the 
Prince of Wales rode on a little black nag, by the king of France's fide, who was 


mounted on a ſtately white courſer, adorned with coftly trappings. Rapin. 


and 
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and the Scots ravaged the border 8. The rigorous exaction of 


a poll-tax raiſed an inſurrection, which began in Eſſex, and 
was headed by one Ball, a prieſt, and Walter, a tyler, hence 
called War TYLER. The inſurgents marched to London, to 
the number of 100,000, where they committed the moſt hor- 
rible exceſſes. They maſſacred. the primate, the chancellor, and 
a great number of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages. The 
young king had the courage to go out and hold a conference 
with them. Walworth, the Mayor of London, who accom- 
panied him, was ſo offended with the inſolence of Tyler, that, 
not reflecting on the danger he incurred, he ſtunned him wich 
a blow of his mace; and Philpot an alderman, riding up, thurſt 
his ſword through his body. The king and his attendants muſt 
inevitably have periſhed, if Richard, although only ſixteen years 
of age, had not, with amazing preſence of mind, allayed the 
fury of the mob, by offering himſelf as their leader, and 
promiſing to grant what they deſired. Their principal demands 
were, that all ſlaves ſhould be ſet free, and that all commonages 
ſhould be opened to the poor as well as the rich. But this promiſe 
was not kept to- them after they diſperſed, many of them . 
being executed without mercy, which greatly alienated the 
affections of the people from the king; and his imprudence and 
tyrannical behaviour procured him the enmity of the nobles. 
He unjuſtly baniſhed his couſin Henry Duke of Hereford, on 
occaſion of a quarrel with the Duke of Norfolk; and on the 
death of his father, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
ſon to Edward III. confiſcated his eſtate ; on which account, 
while Richard was employed in quelling an inſurrection in 
Ireland, Henry, now Duke of Lancaſter, landed in Yorkſhire, 
where he was ſoon joined by Percy Earl of Northumberland, 
and upwards of 60,000 men. Richard was diveſted of the 
crown, and ſome time after periſhed by a violent death in 
Pomfret caſtle, . Jan, 4400. $1 Age 

Thus began the conteſt betwixt the houſes of York and 
OO which ſome years after deluged the kingdom with 

od. L | 

HENRY IV. had ſeveral conſpiracies formed againſt him, 


Which he ſuppreſſed with great ability, but tarniſhed his ſucceſs 


by putting to death many of the nobility. The Welſn being 
excited to revolt by Owen Glendour, were ſubdued. The 
Scots likewiſe commencing hoſtilities, were defeated; and the 
heir apparent to the crown of Scotland, afterwards James I. in 

way to France, being taken by the Engliſh, was detained 


3 a priſoner by Henry. I 
| 1 | 


1 
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In this reign, the rights of the Commons in parliament, and 
the form of their election, were firſt aſcertained. Villian 
Sawwtree, and a few others, the ſcholars of Wickliffe, were burnt 
for hereſy. The uſe of great guns was introduced into Eng. 
land, although ſome ſay that they were uſed at the battle of 
Creſſy.— Henry died, anno 141% - 

* HENRY'V. while Prince of Wales, had been guilty of 
ſeveral exceſſes. He had affronted a judge on the bench, $i; 
William Gaſcoigne, who ordered him to priſon, But upon his 
acceſſion to the throne, he diſmiſſed all bis former companions, 
The perſceution againſt the Wickliffites was continued; and 
to ſtrike the greater terror, Oldcaſile Lord Cobham, among 
others, was given up to the clergy, who put him to death with 
the greateſt tortures.— Henry, taking advantage of the inſanity 
of Charles King of France, and the troubles in which that 
country was involved by the factions of the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Duke of Orleans, demanded the reſtitution of Nor. 
mandy, and of the other provinces formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh; which being refuſed, he landed an army of near fifty 
thouſand men at Havre-de-Grace, Aug. 21, 1415, and took 
Harfleur after an obſtinate defence. But his troops bein 
greatly diminiſhed by diſeaſes and fatigue, he had croſſed the 
*Somme, and was returning to Calais, when he was overtaken 
by the French army, at leaſt four times his number, near the 


* 


caſtle of Agincourt. Henry, however, by the valour of the 
Engliſh, and the impetuoſity of the enemy, gained a complete 


victory, Ock. 25. | 
Afterwards, uniting himſelf with the Duke of Burgundy, 
and marrying Catherine the French king's daughter by Iſabella 
of Bavaria, he was declared regent of France during the life- 
time of Charles, and heir to the crown after his death; which 
appointment was ratified by the parliament of Paris. The 
Dauphin was excluded on account of the murder of the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was killed at an interview by ſome of his 
attendants, to revenge the aſſaſſination of the Duke of Orleans. 
The Dauphin's affairs were ſaved from ruin by the ſeaſonable 
aſſiſtance of ſeven thouſand Scots, under the command of Jeb» 
Stuart Earl of Buchan, who having defeated and flain Henry's 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, at Beauge in Normandy, was 
made Conſtable of France. Henry himſelf, while proſecuting 
his conqueſts, was cut off by a pleuritic diſorder, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, 1422. Charles VI. of France dicd 
ſoon aſter him, and was ſucceeded by the Dauphin Charles 


VII. 
5 HENRY 
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d HENRY VI. ſucceeded his father when only nine months 


as old, and ſome years after was crowned King of France at 
a Paris, The Duke of Bedford, his uncle, was appointed Pro- 
. tector of England, and the Dube of Glouceſter, his brother, to 
a gorern in his abſence. Bedford carried on the war in France 


for ſome time with great ſucceſs, and ſubdued the greateſt part 
of that kingdom. At laſt, being obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans, when he was on the point of taking it, by Jaan d Arc, 
or the Maid of Orleans, affairs on a ſudden took an unfayour- 
able turn. The French, animated by this wonderful woman, 
whom they believed to be inſpired, were every where victo- 
nous. Agreeably to her prediction, ſhe crowned the French 
King at Rheims. But afterwards having fallen into the hands 
of the Engliſh, ſhe was by them cruelly burnt at Rouen as a 
ſorcereſs. Bedford, who had always conducted himſelf with 
the greateſt valour and prudence, dying, anno 1436, the Eng- 
ſh were in a ſhort time diſpoſſeſſed of all their conqueſts, ex- 
cept Calais, notwithſtanding the brave efforts of Talbot Earl of 
direwſbury to ſupport them. | | 
Henry, having reached the age of manhood, diſcovered the 
ſtrongeſt marks of weakneſs and incapacity : at times he was 
ſubject to fits of madneſs. He married Margaret of Anjou, a 
woman of great ſpirit and abilities, but ambitious and revenge- 
ful, By intermeddling in the. adminiſtration of government, 
ſhe incurred the hatred of the nobility. The Duke of York 
now began to aſſert his right to the crown. He was deſcended 
from Lionel third ſon to Edward III. ſo that he had a prior 
claim to that of Henry. The enſign of York was a white roſe, 
that of Lancaſter a red. The two parties came to an engage- 
ment at St. Alban's, where York was victorious, and the mY 
taken priſoner, 1455. An accommodation was now agreed 
upon; but the war. ſoon broke out afreſh. 'The King's army 
vas again defeated near Southampton by the Earl of Warwick, 
the moſt powerful nobleman in England, called the King- mater, 
ad Henry once more made priſoner. But the Queen having 
collected an army in the north, gained a complete victory over 
her enemies at Wakefield, The Duke of York was flain in 
battle; and his ſon, the Earl of Rutland, murdered by Clifford 
u cold blood. The Duke's head was fixed upon the walls of 


_ York, 146% The Queen gained a ſecond victory over War- 
Jed vick at St. Alban's, in conſequence of which her huſband was 
irles gan ſet at liberty; but Edward the young Duke of Vork, 


ported by Warwick, was preparing to revenge his father's 
death with Tedoubled ſeverity. . Fm 
EDWARD 
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EDWARD IV. was proclaimed King at London, 4th 
March 1461. He gained a complete victory over the Queen', 
forces at Towton in Yorkſhire, after a bloody battle, in which 
near forty thouſand on both ſides are ſaid to have fallen. Mar. 
garet fled with her huſband and fon to Scotland for protection. 
Edward now took down the head of his father from the wall; 

of York, and put up the heads of the conquered generals in 
its ſtead. Margaret made another effort to retrieve her affairs 
but without ſucceſs. Her huſband once more became a cy. 
tive, and ſhe, with difficulty, made her eſcape with her fon 
to Flanders, Edward falling in love with Elizabeth Wood. 

ville, widow to Sir John Grey, married her, while Warwick 

was negociating a match with Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the 
Queen of France; on which account Warwick, thinking hin- 
felt affronted, and being otherwiſe ill-uſed by Edward, de. 
ſerted his cauſe; and attacking him by ſurpriſe, made him x 
priſoner. But Edward making his eſcape, and raiſing forces, 
obliged Warwick to fly to France. 'There becoming reconciled 
to Margaret, he returned at the head of an army, obliged Ed. 

ward to fly to Holland, and reinſtated Henry on the throne, 
But Edward being ſupplied by the Duke of Burgundy witk 
money and a few troops, returned to England, and being join- 
ed by his partiſans, fought the battle of Barnet, in which 
Warwick was defeated and flain, 1471. He ſoon after de- 
feated Margaret at Tewkeſbury; where ſhe herſelf was made 
priſoner, together with her ſon Prince Edward, a youth ot 
about nineteen, who making a ſpirited anſwer to a queſtion put 
to him by the King, was ſtruck on the mouth by that barbs 
rous monarch with his gauntlet. Whereupon Richard Duke 
of York, and the Duke of Clarence, the King's brothers 
baſely diſpatched him, unarmed, with their daggers. Richard 
is ſaid alſo to have murdered King Henry VI. a few days after 
in priſon, Margaret was ranſomed by Lewis XI. King of 
France, and ſurvived her misfortunes only a few years. Il. 
ward exerciſed horrible cruelties on his enemies; at the ſame 
time devoting himſelf to riot and debauchery. He died, ann0 
1483, in the forty-ſecond year of his age. 

During theſe diſturbances, printing was firſt introduced i 
London, anno 1471, by Carton, a merchant. _ 1 
EDWARD V. was about thirteen years of ee his fr 
ther died. He was put under the charge of the Earl of Ren, 
brother to the Queen. But the Duke of Glouceſter being de 
elared Protector of the kingdom by the privy council, and hay- 
ing beheaded the Earl of Rivers and Lord Haſtings, 1 
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_ Hiftory of Raglan. 1 


th King and his brother the Duke of York into his power; and 
n's by the alliſtance of the Duke of Buckingham, uſurped the 
ich crown, The two princes were aſſaſſinated in the Tower, a 


ſew months after their father's death. The parliament, as 
uſual, ratified the right of the moſt powerful. 5 5 
RICHARD III. called Crouch-back, did not long enjoy the 
reward of his crimes. , Buckingham, diſguſted at his neglect, 
determined to ſet up Henry Earl of Richmond, deſcended from 
the houſe of Lancaſter, as his rival. But his intentions bein 
diſcovered too ſoon, he was taken and beheaded. N 
however {till proſecutẽd his claim. Having received ſome troops 
from Charles VIII. of France, he landed on the coaſt of Wales 


the with only 2000 men; but was ſoon joined by a conſiderable 
pr number of the Engliſh. A battle was fought at Bo/zvorth near 
e. 


Leiceſter, in which, by the deſertion of Lord Stanley with 
7000 men, Richard was defeated and ſlain, 22d Auguſt 14 

By his death the race of the Plantagenet kings became extinct, 
after having been in poſſeſſion of the crown 330 years. Thus 
alſo ended the conteſt betwixt the houſes of York and Lancaſ- 


ter, which had laſted for thirty years, and in which above 


with 100,000 men are ſaid to have loſt their lives. | 
war HENRY VII. was grandſon to Owen Tudor, who married 
* Catherine the widow of Henry V. He was deſcended from the 


houſe of Lancaſter by his mother. But his title to the crown 
was not without exception. He married Margaret daughter to 
Edward IV, and thus united the right of the houſe of York to 


f pi his own. Henry was a wiſe prince, but jealous of his autho- 
155 nty, He humbled the power of the barons, and made many 
OY uſeful laws for the encouragement of commerce, and for pro- 


| moting the happineſs of his people. His tranquillity was for 
ſereral years diſturbed by two impoſtors ſet up by his ene- 
mies, Lambert Simnel, who perſonated the Earl of Warwick, 
| fon to the Duke of Clarence, whom Henry had confined in 
the Tower; and Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the 
Duke of York, brother to Edward V. They both fell into 
Henry's power. Simnel continued to enjoy a mean employ- 
ment in the King's ſervice during his life; and Warbeck, at- 
tempting to make his eſcape from the Tower with the innocent 

Earl of Warwick, they were both put to death. _ 
Arthur, the King's eldeſt ſon, eſpouſed Catherine of Arra- 
gon, ſiſter to Charles V. who brought him a great dowry; and 
he dying in a ſhort time, ſhe was, by a diſpenſation from the 
Pope, given to Henry his brother. Margaret, the King's eldeſt 
daughter, was married to James IV. of Scotland. The chief 
LI 2 | - * weakneſs 
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weakneſs of Henry was his too great love of money, which led 
him to do many arbitrary things Epſom and Dudley were the 
inſtruments of his exactions. When he died, anno 1509, he 
teft in his treaſury 1,800,0001. an immenſe ſum for thoſe times, 
His parſimony is thought to have preveuted his becoming ma. 
ter of the Weſt-Indies, as Columbus offered his ſervices to him, 
beſore he applied to the court of Spain. Henry however made 
amends, by encouraging Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol, 
who diſcovered the main land of North America, 1498. 
HENRY VIII. aged 18, began his reign with promiſing ap- 
pearances, but proved in the end a capricious and cruel tyrant, 
He diſſipated the treaſures amaſſed by his father with a fooliſh 
profuſion. Epſom and Dudley were executed to gratify the 
people. During the greateſt part of his reign, Henry was di- 
rected by CaRDIN AL. WoLsEty, who gained his favour by the 
meaneſt compliances, but behaved to others with the mot ar- 
rogant haughtineſs. Ambitious of becoming Pope, he pre. 
vailed on the King to take part in the wars on the continent, 
| as ſuited his own aſpiring views, or gratified his reſentment, 
without any regard to the intereſts of his country. While 
Henry was abſent on an expedition againſt France, in which 
he gained a victory in what was called 2% battle of the Spurs, 
from the rapidity of the enemy's flight, the Scots making an 
inroad on the borders, were defeated by the Earl of Surry at 
Flowden, and their King, James IV. ſlain, with the flower of 
the Scotch nobility, gth September 1513. 5 
Ihe Reformation having been begun in Germany by Martin 
Luther 1518, Henry wrote a book againſt him, on which ac- 
count he received from Pope Leo X. the title of Defender of th! 
Faith, 1521. | 5 5 N 
Henry falling in love with Anne Bullen, one of the maids of 
honour to the Queen, began to expreſs ſcruples about the lav- 
fulneſs of his marriage, and therefore applied to Pope Clement 
VII. for a divorce. The delays he met with in this procels 
for ſix years occaſioned the fall of Wolſey, who being {tripped 
of his immenſe power and poſſeſſions, died of grief, 1530. A. 
laſt the divorce being finally refuſed him, from fear of the En 
peror Charles V. Catherine's brother, Henry reſolved to ſepa- 
rate himſelf altogether from the church of Rome. His mar- 
riage with Catherine was difſolved, and that with Anne Bullen 
cbnſirmed by Cranmer, a perſon of great worth and learns 
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who was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury for his ſervices in 
this affair, 1583. Upon this Henry being excommunicated b 


the Pope, by the authority of parliament aboliſhed the FRY 
E” | | IE nd 


© 2 


er in England, and ſuppreſſed all the monaſteries, to the 


4 number of 645, together with the colleges and religious houſes; 
e by which great revenues were procured, but at the ſame time 
N many perſons reduced to poverty. The King being declared 
. head of the church, drew up a certain form of belief in fix 
{- articles, called the Bloody Statute, filled with various inconſiſt- 
ly encies, which all were required to embrace; and ſuch as re- 


fuſed, whether Papiſts or Lutherans, were committed to the 
flames. Many of both deſcriptions ſuffered. | 
Anne Bullen having loſt the King's affections, was upon a 


p- ſight pretence condemned and executed, May 19, 1536. 
It Her daughter Elizabeth was declared incapable of inheriting the 
0 own, as Mary the daughter of Catherine had been before. 
e 1 | 


The very next day after the execution, Henry married Jane Sey- 
mur, who died the year following, after having been delivered 
of a ſon called Edward. His next wife was Anne of "Cleves, 
whom, on account of diſlike, he ſoon diſmiſſed ; and then 
married Catherine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, who 


headed, with ſeveral of her relations. His laſt wife was 
Catherine Parr, a widow, who narrowly eſcaped being brought 
to the ſtake, for her religious opinions. Henry's cruelty in- 
creaſed with his years. Few days paſſed without ſome dread- 
ful execution, The brave Earl of Surry was put to death 
without a crime being proved againſt him; and his father 


of was to have ſuffered next day,. but was ſaved by Henry's own 
death, who died of corpulence, and an ulcer in his leg, 28th 
Fa Janry I , 75 SE by 
a” In this reign the Bible was firſt printed in Engliſh ; Wales 
the was united with England; Ireland was created a kingdom; and 
* Henry took the title of King of Ireland. hy _ 
45 EDWARD VI. was nine years old when his father died. 
hy His uncle Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, created Duke of 
8. Smerſet, was made Protector; who, by the aſſiſtance of Cran- 
15 mer, completed the reformation in religion; not, however, with- 
* out ſeveral inſurrections. Having marched into Scotland, to 
ys compel the Scots to give their young Queen Mary in marriage to 
55 Edward, he defeated them with great Haughter in the battle of 
45 inkey, and with little loſs on his own fide, He was prevented 
allen from improving his victory, by factions raiſed againſt him 
a by his enemies at home. At the head of theſe was his own 
- 5 brother, the Lord Admiral, who was tried for his crimes, and 
5 by beheaded, chiefly at the inſtigation of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
pl aterwards Duke of Northumberland, by whoſe machinations, 


ower L1 3 ſome 


being convicted of criminal conduct before marriage, was be- 
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ſome time after, the Protector himſelf was firſt diveſted of his 
power, and then beheaded, 1551. Northumberland being 
thus placed at the head of affairs, having married his ſon to 
Lady Fane Grey, (niece to Henry VIII. by the Ducheſs of Suf. 
folk, his youngeſt ſiſter, firſt married to Lewis XII. of France,) 
a young lady aged ſixteen, of ſurpriſing accompliſhments, pre. 
 vailed on Edward to make a will, ſettling the ſucceſſion on her, 
in preference to his own ſiſters Mary and Elizabeth. Edward 
died of a conſumption, 6th of July, 1553, in the ſeventh year 
of his reign. He is ſaid to have diſcovered amiable diſpoſitions, 
and to have made ſurpriſing progreſs in learning for his ape, 
Northumberland cauſed Lady Jane Grey to be proclaimed 
Queen much againſt her own inclination. But the people roſe 
in different parts, in favour of the rightful heir, and Northum- 
berland was deſerted by his own ſoldiers. | 
MARV was declared Queen with the general concurrence of 
the people. Northumberland and the Duke of Suffolk were 
beheaded, and what moved particular compaſſion, Lady Jane 

| Grey, and her huſband Lord Guildford Dudley. 
Mary had promiſed to her adherents to leave religion as ſhe 
found it. But ſhe ſoon violated her promiſe. Popery was 
reſtored, and the laws againſt heretics renewed. Such as did 
not comply with this change were committed to the flames, 
Hooper biſhop of Glouceſter, Ridley biſhop of London, Lati- 
mer biſhop of Worceſter, Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Rogers, Saunders, and Taylor, eminent clergymen, with many 
others, ſuffered with aſtoniſhing fortitude. Gardiner biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and Bonner biſhop of London, were the chief 

promoters of theſe ſanguinary meaſures. Cardinal Pole, the 
Pope's legate, and nearly related to the Queen, was aganſt 
them. - | 5 
- Mary eſpouſed Philip, King of Spain, as furious a bigot as 
herſelf, who engaged her in a war with France, in which 
Calais was taken by the Duke of Guiſe, Grief at this loſs, 
and other mortifications, ſhortened the Queen's life. She died 
of a dropfy, 175th November, 1558, in the forty-third year 
of ot age. Weakneſs and bigotry were the cauſes of her 
cruelt e N ; , 

a ELIZABET H was twenty-five years old when ſhe ſucceeded 
her ſiſter. She was poſſeſſed of ſurpriſing abilities and great- 
neſs of mind, but naturally arbitrary and ſevere ; not amiable 
as a woman, but illuſtrious as a queen. She was particularly 
remarkable for diſguiſing her own ſentiments. During the 


former reign ſhe had been confined on account of her religion, 
& an 
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and was in danger of ſuffering for it. While in priſon, ſhe im- 
proved herſelf, by ſtudying the languages and ſciences. When 
raiſed to the throne, ſhe reſtored the Proteſtant religion, and 
eſtabliſhed that form of worſhip which is ſtill retained in the 
Church of. England. Philip of Spain, her fiſter's huſband, 
aſked her in marriage, but was rejected. Various other matches 
were afterwards propoſed to her, none of which ſhe ever choſe 
to accept. Elizabeth was chiefly diſtinguiſhed' by her political 
ſagacity and diſcernment, which enabled her to ſurmount the 
many difficulties with which, upon her acceſſion to the throne, 
ſhe was ſurrounded. She aſſiſted the Proteſtants in Germany 
and France, aided the Dutch in their revolt againſt Philip; and 
by fomenting the troubles in Scotland, obtained the aſcendency 
in the direction of affairs in that country. In ſhort, during the 
whole of her glorious reign, ſhe may be ſaid to have maintained 
the balance of Europe. She was fortunate' in the choice of her 
miniſters, Cecil and Walſingham, but not ſo in her favourites; 
Dudley, created Earl of Leiceſter, and Devereux Earl of Effex. 
Although not handſome, ſhe was vain of her perſon, and fond 
of flattery. Her memory is chiefly tarniſhed by her cruel and 
unjuſt treatment of Mary Queen of Scots; who having fled to 
her for protection, was confined to priſon for eighteen years, 
and then beheaded for being concerned in Babington's conſpi- 
racy, which was formed chiefly to procure her freedom, 1587. 
Philip having long determined to invade England with his 
whole force, in 1588 ſent againſt it a powerful armament, 
called the Invincible Armada, which being defeated by the Engliſh 
fleet under Lord Howard and Sir Francis Drake, was afterwards 
overtaken by a ſtorm, ſo that few of the Spaniſh ſhips reco- 
rered their ports, N . | I 
Some years after, Howard and Eſſex being ſent on an expe- 
dition againſt Spain, took and plundered city of Cadiz, 
burning the ſhips in the harbour, 1 596. n f 
The Iriſh having rebelled under the Earl of Tyrone, were 
ſuddued by Lord Montjoy, 1603, i . 
Elizabeth died 24th March 1603, of a deep melancholy, occa- 
ſoned, it is ſaid, by remorſe for the death of Eſſex, who had 
n executed for treaſon, With her ended the houſe of Tudor. 
In this reign, the Eaſt-India Company was firſt eſtabliſhed ; 
Sir Francis Drake and Cavendiſs, ſailed round the globe; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, at his own expence, ſettled a colony in Virginia. 
At this time flouriſhed the poets Shakeſpeare and Spenſer ; and 
allo Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, the father of modern or 
experimental philoſophy. TROY. hr X 
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_ JAMES I. and VI. of Scotland, deſcended from ”” LEP 
daughter to Henry VII. ſucceeded. He aſſumed the title of 


King Great Britain. He attempted to unite the two king. 


doms together, but without ſucceſs, owing to the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh. A plot was formed by ſome Papiſts to blow up the 
King and Parliament, called the Gunpowder plot, but it was hap. 
pily diſcovered, Nov. 5, 1605, 


James maintained peace with his neighbours during the whe 


of his reign. The kingdom continued to increaſe in trade and 


opulence. A ſpirit of freedom began to be diffuſed among all 
ranks, eſpecially among thoſe who did not conform to the 
Church of England, called Difenters, or Puritans, James en- 
tertained high notions of his prerogative or regal authority, and 


often harangued his parliament on this topic; but they weft 
not diſpoſed tamely to yield to his pretenſions. Hence aroſe 


continual jarrings between them. James's affectation of learn. 
ing rendered him the object of ridicule ; and his partiality to 
favourites, whom he choſe for the mot frivolous accompliſh. 
ments, expoſed him to contempt. His firſt favourite was Rs 
bert Carr, created Earl of Somerſet; and after him George Vi. 
diers, Duke of Buckingham. | | 
Being diſappointed in his ſcheme of matching his ſon Charles 
to the Infanta of Spain, he agreed to his marrying Henrietta of 
France, whom Charles had privately ſeen, in his romantic expe- 
dition to Spain with the Duke of Buckingham. 

Elizabeth, the king's eldeſt daughter, was married to the 


Flector Palatine, who being elected King of Bohemia, was, by 


the Houſe of Auſtria, not only expelled from thence, but allo 
from his hereditary dominions. SOPHIA, their daughter, 
married the Duke of Hanover; from whom our preſent royal 
family is deſcended. James was much blamed for not afford- 
ing more effeCtual aſſiſtance to his ſon-in-law. He paid part- 
cular attention to the improvement of Ireland, and hence by 
ſome is ſtyled the Iriſo Legiſlator. James died 27th March 162;, 


aged fifty-nine years. 


CHARLES I. ſucceeded to the crown in favourable circum- 


ſtances. But being impreſſed by his father with a high ſenſe 
of his hereditary or indefeaſable right, as it was called, and 


wanting to rule in an arbitrary manner, he loſt the affections 


of his ſubjects. The parliament refuſing to grant him ſup- 


plies, he extorted money from the people by force, under the 
name of loans or benevelences, monopolies, tonnage and poundage, or 
2 tax upon merchandiſe, ſhip-money, &c. Such as refuſed 
were impriſoned, or otherwiſe puniſhed. JohN H ure : 
„ | ER 710 privat 
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crate gentleman, unwilling to ſubmit to a tax not authoriſed 


a by parliament, being rated for ſhip-money only at twenty ſhil- 
- Ungs, brought his cauſe before the court of exchequer, x Boop it 
1 was tried with great ſolemnity; but he was caſt. Bucking- 
he ham, who had adviſed theſe meaſures, was aſſaſſinated at Portſ- 
| mouth by one Felton, an Iriſh officer, from a private grudge, as 
£ he was about to embark on an expedition for the relief of Ro- 
ole chelle, a. 1628. | N | Be | 
6s Alfter this, Charles was chiefly ſwayed by the advice of Laud, 
all Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth, Farl of 
the Sraford, His attempting to introduce the Engliſh liturgy 
mn into Scotland excited that nation to rebel, 1637. The Scots 
ind forming an aſſociation, called the ſolemn league and covenant, 
end raiſed an army for their defence under General Leſly. Charles 
ofe marched againſt them; but finding his troops not diſpoſed to 
m- fight, concluded a treaty with the Scots, and returned to Eng- 
to Jand, Aug. Ig 1638. | | 1 
iſhe This treaty was not long obſeryed. The Scots, ſtimulated 
Ro by the malecontents in England, again took up arms. Charles 
2 therefore prepared for war. In order to raiſe money, ſeveral 
arbitrary taxes were exacted with great ſeverity; but theſe 
rles proving inſufficient, Charles was prevailed on to call a parlia- 
BY. ment, eleven years after he had diſcontinued it; but the Com- 
eyes mons not complying with his requeſts, he ſuddenly diſſolved it. 
His neceſſities however increaſing, by the Scots invading Eng- 
the land, and ſeizing on Newcaſtle and other places, he was again 
, by obliged to aſſemble the parliament. It met Nov. 1. 1640, and 
allo from its long continuance was called the Jong parliament. The 
ater, Commons began with petitioning for a redrels of grievances, 
opal which was granted them. They then proceeded to impeach 
1 Strafford, and ſome time after Laud, who were both condemned 
varti- and beheaded. The biſhops were deprived of their ſeats in the 
e by Houſe of Peers. The Star Chamber, and High Commiſſion 
6255 court“, were aboliſhed. The King going to Scotland, Auguſt 
1641, was attended by a committee of the Commons, who 
cum- might b& ſpies on his conduct. | if ER; : 
ſenſe The Papiſts in Ireland, thinking this a favourable opportu- 
, and mty to revolt, roſe in different parts of the country, and maſſa- 
tions cred a great number of the Proteſtants, e 
ſup- ä | 


Fug Theſe two courts determined in a diſcretionary or arbitrary manner; the firſt in civil 
walt, and the ſecond in eccleſiaſtical, The Star Chamber had ſubſiſted from time 


Jy . | 
11 3 by the common law. of the land, and was confirmed, in certain caſes, by 
tulc Conniſ 3 4 1 80 5 wy Rapin, Fol. edit. vol. ii. 652. n. 3. The court of High 
EN, 2 on was erected by Elizabeth, in conſequence of an act of parli t d at 
, the beginning of her reign, 7 9 0 an of par ys paſſe . 
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The King returned from Scotland 5th November, where he 
had made every reaſonable conceſhon. Having diſcovered x 
treafonable correſpondence between ſome leading members of 
parliament and the Scots, he gave orders to impeach Lord Ran. 


Bolton, and five commoners, Pym, Hampden, Holles, Haſlerig 
and Szrede; and next day came to the Houſe of Commons to 


ſeize them himſelf, but they had eſcaped a few minutes before 
his entry. Whereupon a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending them. The train-bands of the city were raiſed for 


their protection; and the mob became fo dangerous, that the 


King and Royal family were obliged to remove from Londoy, 


The King, now ſenſible of his raſhneſs, ſent a meſſage to the 


Commons, that he deſiſted from his proceedings againſt the 
accuſed members, and promiſed for the future not to infringe 
their privileges. But all offers of ſatisfaction were rejected. Soon 


after the parliament made a requiſition, that the Tower ſhould 


be put into their hands, and'that Hull, Portſmouth, and the 
fleet, ſhould be intruſted to perſons” of their chuſing. Even 
this, although with great reluctance, was complied with. But 
when they next demanded that a militia ſhould be raiſed, and 


that the parliament ſhould have the nomination of the officers, 


the King poſitively refuſed it. This put an end to all further 
treaty, and both ſides had recourſe to arms. The people were 
divided into two factions. The favourers of the King were 
called Cavaliers; thoſe of the Parliament, Round Heads, The 
war was carried on for fix years with great animoſity, and with 
various ſucceſs. The generals on the fide of the parliament were, 


frſt, the Earl of E/ex, the Earl of Mancheſter, and Sir W. Waller; 


after them, Lord Fairfax, his fon Sir Thomas Fairfax, and OLi- 


VER CROMWELL, the ſon of a private gentleman at Huntington, 
originally intended for the law, who had ſome years beforc 
attempted to leave the kingdom upon a principle of religion, but 
was prevented by the King's officers: Under the King ; bis 


nephews Printe Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the Elector Pala- 


tine, the Earl sf Lindſey, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, the Marqui 
of Newcaſtle, and the Marquis of Montroſe in Scotland. The 
King firſt erected his ſtandard at Nottingham; and the two 
armics met at Edgehill in Warwickſhire, 23d October, 1642 
Both fides claimed the victory. In the firſt campaign the King 
was upon the whole ſucceſsful. The two moſt eminent men on 
each fide fell, LORD FAUKLAND and JOHN HAMPDEN, 

During the winter, the King ſummoned a parliament 
Oxford, to counteract that at Weſtminſter. He imprudentiy 


waſted in negotiation that time which he ought to have em- 


toved in ation. The courage of the parliament ſeemed to 
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inereaſe with its loſſes. They were chiefly animated by a ſpirit | 
of religion. The Scots were invited into England to their 
aſſiſtance z"and to make their union the more complete, the 
Engliſh parliament took the ſolemn league and covenant ; Epiſ- 
copacy was aboliſhed, and the Preſbyterian form eſtabliſhed. 
About this time aroſe a new ſect, called Independents, who 
diſclaimed all dependence on the civil power with reſpect to re- 
Jgious matters. 1 c | 

The firſt great diſaſter the king met with was at Marſlon- 
mr, near York, under Prince Rupert, where ten thouſand 
of his men were ſlain, July 3, 1644. And at Naſeby in Nor- 
thampton{hire, he himſelf in perſon was completely defeated, 
his camp-equipage and papers taken, by the abilities of Crom- 
well, June 14, 1648. This deternfined the fate of the war. 
The King, finding it impracticable to ſuſtain a ſiege at Oxford, 
formed the fatal reſolution of leaving that place in diſguiſe, 
and giving himſelf up to the Scots, then beſieging Newark; 
who, upon payment of 400,0001. of arrears, delivered him 
up to commiſſioners appointed by parliament, Zoth 2 
1646, and returned into their own country. The army, which 
now, by the arts of Cromwell, conſiſted chiefly of Independ- 
ents, got poſſeſſion of the King's perſon by force; and having 
excluded from parliament ſuch members as did not favour their 
views, by the authority of thoſe who remained, called the 
Rump Parliament, formally tried and condemned the King to. 
death, He was beheaded at Whitehall, 3oth January 1648. 

The ſurviving children of Charles were, Charles, and James 
Duk of York ; Mary, eſpouſed to the Prince of Orange, and 


mother to William, afterwards King of England; and Hen- | 


fietta Maria, married to the Duke of Orleans,” whoſe daughter 
was married to the king of Sardinia “. : „„ 

COMMONWEALTH. After the death of Charles, the 
Commons voted the office of King, and the Houſe of Peers, to 
be uſeleſs, and therefore aboliſhed them. The Duke of Ha- 
milton and Lord Capel, who. had levied an army for the relief 
of the King, and had been defeated near Preſton, and taken 
priſoners by Cromwell, were executed. Cromwell was ſent as 
Lord Lieutenant into Ireland, where the Marquis of Ormond, 
having concluded a treaty with the Papiſts under O Neal, had 
proclaimed Charles II. Cromwell ſoon over-ran the greateſt 
part of that country, putting to the ſword every garriſon that 


- Alſo the Princeſs Elizabeth, who ſoon died.of grief, as was ſuppoſed, for the fate 
ok er father; and the Duke of Glouceſter, who died a. 1662, after the reſtoration of 


madg 


Is brother Charles „ 
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made reſiſtance. ' On this account he flew at Drogheda to the 


number of three thouſand. Charles II. being proclaimed b 


the Scots, June 1650, the parliament recalled Cromwell fron, 


Ireland, where Jreton, his ſon-in-law, and Ludlow, were left 
to complete the conqueſt of that country. Cromwell defeated 
the Scots at Dunbar with great ſlaughter, 3d September 1650. 
Charles having advanced into England with what forces he 


could collect, Cromwell leaving General Monk to finiſh the 


reduction of Scotland, came up with him at Worcefer, and 
gained the moſt complete victory he ever did, 3d. September 
165 1. Almoſt the whole royal army was either cut to pieces 
or taken priſoners. The young King, after the moſt aſtoniſp- 
ing eſcapes, and after enduring the greateſt hardſhips for forty. 
one days, at laſt got ſafe to France. Cromwell returned in 
triumph to London. And thus the whole Britiſh dominion, 


. were brought under ſubjection to the parliament, which now 


was compoſed only of fixty- or ſeventy obſcure and illiterate 
men. ; EP) | 

The parliament were offended with the Dutch for the re. 
ception they gave the exiled loyaliſts; one of whom had aſſaſſ. 


| nated their envoy Dori/laus, for having been among the judges 


who condemned the Jate King, War was therefore declared 
2gainſt that republic; and it was maintained on both fides with 
uncommon vigour. Seven bloody engagements were fought 
by ſea in little more than the compaſs of a year; in the laſt of 
which, the Engliſh, under Blake and Monk, gained a ſignal 
victory. Van Tromp, the famous admiral of the Dutch, was 


flain. Cromwell, perceiving that, the parliament wanted ta 


abridge his authority, went to the houſe ; and having turned 
out the members by force, ordered the doors to be locked, and 


put the key in his pocket, 20th April 1653. 


CROMWELL, at the age of fifty-five, was created Lord 
Protector by his council of officers, and henceforth ruled with 
abſolute authority. He choſe a parliament from the meaneſt 
of the people, which, from the name of one of its members, 
Praiſe Ged' Barebones, was called Barebones parliament. But 
they ſoon reſigned their power into the Protector's hands, who 


appointed another in their place. Scotland.was united to Eng- 


land as a conquered province, and Monk ſent to govern it. 
Cromwell gave peace to the Dutch on equitable terms. 

War being declared againſt Spain, Blake carried the terror af 

the Engliſh name over the whole Mediterranean. Admirals 


Pen and Venables were ſent againſt Hiſpaniola; but failing in 
that enterpriſe, they took Jamaica, Ou tlieir return they were 


im priſoned 
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= impriſoned for miſconduct. Cromwell wiſhed-to be made 
Mt king; but apprehending the danger of it, declined the crown 
we" when offered to him by his parliament. Many conſpiracies 

: N vere formed againſt his Hife, which, with wonderful ſagacity, 
815 he detected and ſuppreſſed. But ſtill he found himſelf un- 
* happy; and he paſſed the end of his days in anguiſh and ter- 
d | ror. He died 3d September 1658, the anniverſary day of ſome 
10 ok his greateſt ſucceſſes. Richard his ſon was appointed to 
po ſucceed him; but wanting his father's abilities, he was ſoon 
55 obliged by the officers to reſign his power, and afterwards lived 
Ty in retirement to a good old age. Ihe officers reſtored the 
52 Rump parliament; but finding it unmanageable, they again diſ- 


ſolved it, and choſe General Lambert as their leader. In the 
mean time MONK, in Scotland, with the concurrence of Fair- 
{ax and others in England, having expreſſed a diſapprobation 
of the conduct of the officers, the nation ſeemed to be threat- 
encd with a return of former conyulſions. But by the artful 
management of Monk, who led his forces to London, a free 
parliament was called, which reſtored the King, iſt May 1660. 


1 CHARLES II. returned to London 29th May, being his 
fag birth-day, aged thirty. He behaved at firſt with great mode- 
vi ration, and was chiefly directed by the counſel of Hyde Earl of 
1 Clarendon, the chancellor, whoſe daughter the Duke of Lor 
Paß had married; but his indolence and love of pleaſure afterwards 
As led him to intruſt the management of affairs to unworthy mi- 
3 niſters. Theſe were called the CABAL, from the initials of their 
13 names, Clifford, Aſbly, afterwards Lord Shafteſbury, Bucking= 
15 ham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. Little attention was paid to 
5 the loyaliſts, who had loſt their all in the King's cauſe. An 
at of indemnity was publiſhed, in which the regicides, as they 
ord vere called, or thoſe who had condemned the late King, were 
with excepted, 'Ten of them were executed. Epiſcopacy was re- 
1 ſtored; and thoſe who did not conform, were deprived of their 
5 livings, to the number of 2000, 24th Auguſt 1662. The 
But King married the Infanta of Portugal, chiefly on account of 
a her great fortune. He had no children by her. A war was 
Eve: undertaken againſt the Dutch, which, after much bloodſhed 


on both ſides, was concluded by the peace of Breda. The 
chief admirals on the fide of the Engliſh were, the Dube of 
York, Prince Rupert, Montague, and Monk, now created 
Duke of Albemarle z of the Dutch, De Ruyter aud Tromp. 
Bong this time, a plague raged through the nation. At Lon- 
on it was ſucceeded by a fire, which reduced a great part of 
tat city to aſhes, 2d September 1666. mo ; 
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Although the parliament were more liberal in granting mo. 


ney to Charles than to any of his predeceſſors, yet his prodi. 
gality and diſſipation always involved him in difficulties. Thi 
made him ſubmit to receive a penſion from the court of France, 


who drew him in, without any juſt cauſe, to engage in a fre 
war againſt the Dutch, which had nigh proved fatal to that fe. 
public 1672. This raiſedgreat murmurs through the nation, and 
deſtroyed all confidence between the King and his parliament, 
An attempt was made to exclude the Duke of York, as being 
a Papiſt, from the ſucceſſion. To forward this ſcheme, one J. 
tus Oates, a worthleſs man, gave, as it is ſuppoſed, a forged ac. 
count .of a conſpiracy formed by the Jeſuits to murder the 
King, and introduce Popery, afterwards called the Popiſb plt. 
In conſequence of which, Lord Stafford, and ſeveral others, 
were executed, profeſſing their innocence to the laſt, Ano. 


ther plot was ſoon after hatched, to counteract the former, called 


the Meal. tub plot. The torrent againſt Popery ran fo high, 
that the Duke of York was obliged to retire beyond ſeas 1679, 
This ferment was thought to be excited by the arts of Lig 
Shafteſhury, whe had been diſmiſſed from his office at court, 
and of the Duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to the King. At 
laſt Charles, offended wizh the violence of the Commons, dil. 
ſolved the parliament, which for that time was held at Oxford, 
with a fixed reſolution never to call another, 28th March 1681, 
The Duke of York was recalled, and ſent as his Majeſty's high 
commiſſioner to hold a parliament in Scotland. From this time 
Charles ruled in the moſt arbitrary manner, fining and impri- 
ſoning ſuch as he thought molt violent in their oppoſition. 
The doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-refiltance was every 
where publicly maintained. Various ſchemes in defence of 


freedom were formed. A conſpiracy was detected, in which 


ſome of the moſt illuſtrious perſons in the kingdom were con- 
cerned, called the Rye-howſe plot, from a houſe on the road to 


- New-Market, which belonged to one of the conſpirators, where 


ſome of them propoſed to aſſaſſinate the King. Among others 
Lord Ruſſel and Algernon Sidney, both illuſtrious for their vit- 
tues, were condemned and executed on very defective evidence, 
1684. The King died 6th February 1685. x 

JAMES II. had been bred a Papiſt by his mother from his 


+ Infancy, and was ſtrongly bigotted to his principles, He pro- 


miſed, however, in parliament, to maintain the eſtablithed re- 
ligion. The Duke of Monmueth, having landed in the weſt of 
England, was proclaimed King by his followers ; but being 


| defeated at Sedgemor e, near Bridge water, he was afterwards 


taken 
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ken and beheaded. The Earl of Argyle, his friend, ſhared 
the ſame fate in Scotland. The King's troops, under Colonel 
Kirke, exerciſed great cruelties againſt the rebels; and Fudge 
he, who was ſent to try the delinquents, {till greater, 
After this the King uſed every method in his power to intro- 
duce Popery. For which purpoſe the moſt arbitrary meaſures 
were purſued. James was chieffy directed by the advice of one 
Peters, a Jeſuit, and a furious bigot. Seven of the biſhops 
haying refuſed to read, after divine ſervice, a declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, and for ſuſpending the penal laws againſt 
non · conformiſts, were ſent to the Tower. Being brought to 
their trial in Weſtminſter-hall, they were acquitted by their 
jury, which occaſioned incredible joy, 3oth June 1688. In 
this ſituation of affairs, people turned their eyes on William 
Prince of Qrange, who had married Mary, the King's eldeſt - 
daughter. He landed at 'Torbay, 5th November 1688, with 
about 13,000 men; but ſuch was the terror of Jeffreys's execu- 
tions in thoſe parts, that at firſt very few joined him. Having 
remained for ſeveral days, (at Exeter, ) he at laſt began to de- 
ſpair of ſucceſs, when he was joined by ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction, and the whole country ſoon after flocked to his ſtandard. 
Among the reſt, the Princeſs Anne, the King's favourite daugh- 
ter, and her huſband, Prince George of Denmark, went over 
to him. The King, deſerted by all, ſent his Queen and young 
ſon to France, whither he himſelf ſoon after followed, by the 
advice of his prieſts and French emiſſaries. Ma | 
James having thus deſerted the throne, the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange were declared by parliament joint ſove- 


rigs, 13th February 1689. This is called the REVOLU- 
ION. | 


WILLIAM III. and MARY were likewiſe acknowledged in 
Scotland, where Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed, and Preſbytery re- 
ſtored. The greateſt part of Ireland, conſiſting of Roman Ca- 
tholics, adhered to King James. A ſmall party of Proteſtants, 
animated by WALKER, their miniſter, defended Londonderry 
aganſt his forces, with wonderful bravery, for above three 
months, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, after the loſs of 
ooo men, James having received ſome troops from France, 
landed at Kinſale in Ireland, 22d May 1689, and wss received 
at Dublin with great joy. The cruelties exerciſed on the Pro- 
teſtants hurt his cauſe, He was defeated by William, at the 
battle of the Boyne, 1ſt July 1690; whereupon he again embarked 
tor France. His friends were a ſecond time defeated by Gene- 
ral Ginkle, in a bloody battle at Augbrim, 13th July 1691. 
By the reduction of Limerick, about three months after, the 

6 | conqueſt 
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conqueſt of Ireland was completed. A general amneſty and 
liberty of conſcience was granted to the Iriſh, ''The hopes of 
James of recovering his crown were entirely annihilated by the 
defeat of the French fleet under Tourwille, by Admiral Rafe 
19th July 1692. The French admiral's ſhip, the Riſng fol 
and ſeveral others, were burnt within ſight of King James, a 
of the army, which was afſembled to make a deſcent upon 
England. This unfortunate prince died at St. Germain's in 
France, 6th September 1701, aged fixty-eight. King Wil. 
liam died not long after, by a fall from his horſe, aged ſifty. two, 
8th March 1702. His Queen, Mary, had died of the ſmall. 
pox, 28th December, 1694, without children. Her ſiſter Anne 
ſucceeded. EY © | 
The great object of William's ambition, during the whole 
of his life, was to humble the power of Lewis XIV. of France, 
| Juſt before his death, he had formed an alliance for that pur- 
poſe. For moſt part of his reign he was engaged in diſputes 
with his parliament. He enjoyed more abſolute authority in 
Holland than in England; ſo that it was not without reaſon he 
was called King of Holland and Stadtholder of England. 
ANNE carried on the war againſt France with the moſt 
| pg ener; pot by means of her general the famous DUKE 
of RLBOROUGH, who defeated the enemy in various 
engagements, took many of their ſtrongeſt towns, and brought 
Lewis XIV. to the brink of ruin. In conjunction with Prince 
Eugene, general to the Emperor of Germany, he gained a 
complete victory over the French and Bavarians, under Marſhals 
Tallard and Marſin, and the Elector of Bavaria, at Heckjiet or 
Blenheim, on the Danube, 13th Auguſt 1704. About 2e,000 
of the enemy were ſlain; Tallard and above 13, ooo were taken 
priſoners. _. | 
The ſame year, 24th July, Gibraltar was taken by the Eng- 
liſh fleet under Sir Gecrge Rook. 5 
In the year 1706, 12th May, Marlborough defeated the French 
and Bavarians under Marſhal Villeroi and the Duke of Bavaria, 
at Ramilies in Flanders, nearly with as great loſs as at Blenheim. 
This year the union between England and Scotland was effected, 
22d July. | | | | 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene defeated the French under 
the Duke of Vendoſme, at Oudenarde, 11th July 1708, which | 
was followed by the ſiege and reduction of Liſle, one of the ea 
| ſtrongeſt places in Europe; and at Malplaguet, or Blareignies, 
near Mons, under Marſhals Villars and Boufflers, x 1th Sep- Rof 
tember 1709, with vaſt {laughter on both ſides, chiefly on that 
of the Engliſh and their allies. i Ale 
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After ſo many victories, the King of France began to be 
afraid for his capital. | £ | 

The Ducheſs of Marlborough having loſt the favour of the 

een, by the art of one Mrs. Maſham, who had been intro- 
Jnced at court by the Ducheſs ; and the chief direction of 
public affairs being entruſted to Robert Harley, created Earl of 
Oxford, and to S7. John Lord Bolingbroke, the command of the 
army was taken from Marlborough, and given. to the Duke of 
Ormand, 1ſt January 1712. A peace was concluded by. the 
treaty of Utrecht, 4th February 1713. The Queen died, 1ſt 
Avguſt 1714, aged fifty. With her ended the line of the 
Stewarts, after having ſwayed the ſceptre of England an hun- 
dred and eleven years, from the acceſſion of James I. 1603; 
and that of Scotland, three hundred and forty-three years, from 


: . 


kde acceſſion of Robert II. 1 371. 8 


CEORGE I. Duke of Brunſwick and Elector of Hanover, 
ſucceeded. in right of his mother SOPHIA, daughter to the 
Elector Palatine, on whom the crown had been ſettled hy ſe- 
veral acts of parliament, as being the next Proteſtant heir. But 
ſhe had died 8th June, the former year, aged eighty- four. 
George I. died 11th June 1727, aged ſixty-eigbt. | 

GEORGE II. his ſon, died 25th October 1760, aged ſe- 
renty-ſeven ; and was ſucceeded by his grandſon GEORGE III. 
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COOTLAND lies between 54 and 590 north latitude, and is 
about 300. miles in. length, and from 50 to 150 in breadth. 
lt is ſeparated from England by the river Tweed, the Teviot 
bills, and the river Eſk. It is divided into two parts, north 
and ſouth, by the firth of Forth. It is alſo divided into High- 
lands and Lowlands. N EN 1 
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Hire. | Sheriffdoms, and other Subdiviſions. Chief Toruns. 
Caithneſs, a 8 . 1 1 . {| Wiek ana Thurfo, rice 3-445 
dutherland, Sutherland and Strathnaver. Dorroch, Tongue. 

© Eatter and Weſter Roſs, Ifle of . : PE 
Roſs, | j Lewis, Lochbroom, Redcaſtle, 5 1 5 Fas IT 
3 Ferrintoſh, Ferrindonald, & e. 3 
romartie, | A ſmall ſhire, | I Cromartie, 
| M m N wy 


Shire, 


530 . N Seorland. 
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Shirts. $ [ Sheriffdoms, and other 9 Mont. Chief Towns, 
EA Aird, Strathglaſs y, Harries 
5 Bödendchz Lochaber, and Glen- Lavereſ e 
i morifon, 
Nairn, Weſtern part of Murray, "i : 
Elgin, Murray and Strathſpe Elgin and Forres. 


| Banff, | 1 25 Strathdovern, . Enzy, Banff and Cullen. 


Old an 

ot | Marr, Buchan, e Strath- ow 8 9 

bogie, | burgh, Kc. | 
Kineardine I Mearns ; | Bervy, Stonehive. 

3 0 1 N 5 | | Dundee, Arbroath, 
J Forfar, Angus, | Montroſe, Breehin 

eyes. Forfar. 

* Athol, Gowry, Breadal- 


Inverneſs, 
Aberdeen, | 


bane, Monteith, Strain Glen- Perth, Dunkeld. 
ſhield, &c. 
Part of Fife, a ſmall ſhire, | -- | Kinroſs: 
Fife, / 3 St. Andrew's Cupar, &c, 
A very ſhall ſhire, I Alloa, Chckmanan, 
Stirling, 5 8 Stirling, N 8 „ © fs 1 
; . og n 5 
Linlithgow, Weſt LENA. S 15 8 een, 
3 | __-  #.Evins 
| Edinburgh, J Mid Lothian, 5 iin 
Haddington, Eaſt Lothian, TS 7 Haddington, Duabar, 
Merſe or Berwick, I Merſe, Lauderdale, Dunſe, Lauder, 


EC, ' Tedburgh, Hawick, Kel 
Roxburgh, Z Teviotdale, Lidſdale, Euſdale, J . . 


Selkirk, | Etterick Foreſt, * _ Selkirk, Galaſhiels, 
Peebles, Tweeddale, Peebles. . 
8 Glaſgow, Hamilton, La- 
Lanark, 7 Clydeſdale, . 
. © E Dumfries, Annan, Mal 
Dumfries, I NitCaate, Eſkdale, Annandale, fat. 
Kirkeudbeight, Newton- 
| Kirkcudbright, | F Galloway Eaft part, > Swart 
3 2 I Wigton, Stranraer, Ports 
1 0 N { Galloway, \ Weſt part, -- CIR I Patrick. 
2 N Air 5 Irvine Kilmat- 
Air, Teer, Kyle, Cunninghani, nock. 
| | "© Renfrew, Paiſley, 
W, : \ Renfrew, 9 1 Greeiiock, Port Ci. 
5 or. 
Lenox, Dumbarton. 
Dumbenon, 185 Argyle, Cowal, Knapdale, Kin- 4 
: tire, Lorn, with part of the CInverary, . 
Argyle, Weſtern iſles, Iſla, inan; Mull, C town. 
Viſt, Terif, Col, Li ore, 
3 Kirkwall, N. lat. 59 91 
| 5 | | W. long. 3. 9 
Orkney, & Ifles of Orkney and Shetland, 1 way, N. lat. 61. ne 
Ea oo . e 7 Meridian of Late 


Bute, I Bute and Aran Tracht. 


1a al thirty-three thires, which choſe thiity repreſentatives 
to ſit in the parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs 


The Royal Boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives ate, 


* (9 
* 1 


Tweed, at Berwick ; the Forth, joined by the Teith ; the Tay, 


troſe; the Dee and the Don at Aberdeen; the Deveron at Banff; 
the Hey; the Lofſie below Elgin; the Findhorn, near Forres 3 
the Neſs at Inverneſs. | 


hd by Glaſgow ; the Nith by Dumfries; and the Annan. 


Lach. Earn, Loch-Leven, Loch- Lomond, Loch-Owe, & c. Arms 
of the ſea are alſo called lochs; as Loch-Long, Loch-Fyne at 
Inverary, &c. f 
The chief MOUNTAINS are, the Grampian; Lammermoor, in 
Berwickſhire ; the Pentland hills, in Lothian, which join thoſe 
of Tmeeddale and Moffat ; the Cheviot or Teviot hills, on the 
borders of England; the Ochil hills, in Fife; the Ord, in 
athneſs ; the mountains of Hoy, in Orkne. 
There are ſeveral ſingle mountains known by the name of 
Ben or Law ; as Ben<Neviſh near Fort-William in Inverneſs- 
hire; Ben- Lomond, North-Berwick Law, 8c. e 
The IsLAN Ds of Scotland are, the Weſtern iſlen the Ork- 
3 | M m 2 | | The 


ns . 


chuſing alternately, as do Nairn and Cromarty, and Clackmans 


/ 
/ 
i 


, ing Pn CR 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, and Tayne, - 9 1 
Fortroſe, Inverneſs, Nairn, and Forres, 3 2 ” * 
Elgin, Cullen, Banff, Inverury, and Kintore, ey if 3 x 
Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe, Arbroath, and Brechin, - at 1 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cupar, and St. Andrew's, £ © 1 
Crail, Kilrenny, Eaſter Anſtruther, Weſter Anſtruther, and Pittenweem, 1 
Dyſart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, and Bruntiſland, * A r 
Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, Queensferry, Culroſs, and Stirling, - 1 
Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dumbarton, 7 * 
Haddington, Dunbar, North-Berwick, Lauder, and Jedburgh, = 5 1 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanark, 1 55 Rae I 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright, 4 1 
Wigton, New Galloway, Stranraer, and Whithorn 3 
Air, Irvine, Rothſay, Campbelltown, and Inverar, - 4 3: 
In all, 15 


On the weſt, the Leuven, which runs by | Dumbarton ; the 
The principal LAK Es or lochs are, Loch- Neſs, Loch-Tay, | 


The RIVERS which run into the German ocean are, the 


joined by the Earn; the South Eſt and North Ef, near Mon- 


The chief of the Weſtern iſles are, BUT E, ten miles lor | 


and three or four broad, in which is the caſtle and royal buroh 
of ROoTHSAY, which gave the title of Duke to the eldeſt ſons 
of the kings of Scotland, as it now does to the Prince of 
Wales; and ARRAN, both in the firth of Clyde. rene | 
ISLA, JURA, and SCARBA, oppoſite to Cantire in Argyle. 
ſhire. e 5 VV 
MULL, twenty-four miles long, and in ſome places x 
broad; ſeparated from Morven and Ardnamurchan by a na. 
row ſtrait called the Sound of Mull. Weſt of Mull are, STAF. 
FA, famous for its ſubterraneous hall and ſtupendous pillan; 
10NA, I, or I COLUMB KILL, anciently the ſeat of ye! 
tern learning, and the burying-place of ſeveral kings of Sc. 
land, Ireland, and Norway, the veſtiges of which ſtill remain: 
north of this, Tyrree or Teriff, Col, Rum, &c. | ; 
SKY, 40 miles long, 30 broad; weſt of which LEWIS 
and HARRIES, 100 miles long, 14 broad; NoRTH U1sr and 
SouTH UisT. Weſt of this, at a conſiderable diſtance, is the 
ſmall iſland ST. KiLDda or HERT. _ | 
The ORKNEY' iſlands, about 30 in number, are ſeparated 
from Caithneſs by the Pentland firth, which is dangerous to 
mariners from the rapidity ef its tides. The largeſt iſland i; 
omona, 24 miles long, and about 9 broad; in which ar 
Kirkwall and Stromneſs, and on the. fide of a ſmall loch calle 
Ftennes, the remains of a Druid temple. 
The SHETLAND iflands are about 46 in number. The 
largeſt is MA1NLAND, 60 miles long and 20 broad; in wlich 
are Larwick and Skalloway. Near this the Dutch, in the ſun- 
mer ſeaſon, employ a great many boats in fiſhing. _ 
The CAP Es of Scotland are diſtinguiſhed by the names df 
Head, Neſs, or Mull; as Dung fby-head, Dunnet-head, Mill 
Cantire, Mull of Gallaway;' Bachan-neſs, &. 


IRELAND. 


JALAND is fituate between 51 and 560 n. lat. and 5 and 
1 10 w. long. from Fairhead north, to Miſſenhead ſouth 
or to Cape Clear, near 300 miles long, and about 150 bio 
It was little known to the Romans, who called it Hibemi, 
Juernia, Juverna, and Jerne; which laſt reſembles its Celti 
Bame Erin or Jar in, which denotes a weſtern county. 
78 5 ancient 
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zent inhabitants are repreſented by Strabo to have been v 
_ Htrab. iv. p. 201. Tacitus ſays, that the foil, the cl 
mate, the manners and genius of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
differed little from thoſe of Britain. Agric. 24. | N 

lt is divided into four provinces, Ul/ter, Leinfler, Munſter, 
and Connaught. : 7 = „ F ; 

1. ULSTER contains nine counties, Donnegal, Londonderry, 
Tyrone, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Fermanagh, Ca- 

5 : | To 
2. LEINSTER, twelve counties, Louth, Eafi Meath, Weſt 
Meath, Long ford, King's County, Queen's County, Kildare, 
Dublin, Wicklow, Caterlagh, Wexford, Kilkenny. 

; MUNSTER, fix counties, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Li- 
merick, Tipperary, Clare. SE, 1 

4. CONNAUGHT, five counties, Gakvay, Roſcommon, Mayo, 
Ago, Leitrim. | Es | + 

The chief towns are, DUBLIN, n. lat. 53. 20. w. long. 6. 
28.; Cork, Waterford. In moſt of the counties, the principal 
places are of the ſame name. Beſides which, there are in An- 
trim, Belfaſt, Carrickfergus, Liſburn, Donaghadee, oppoſite to 
Port Patrick, about eighteen miles diſtant ; in Louth, Droghe- 
da, Dundalk ; in Eaſt Meath, Trim, Navan; in Weſt Meath, 


Mullingar, Athlone; in Down, Newry, Dromore, Hillſborough, ; 
& | : 


* 


. 


c. | 
The chief rivers are, the SHANNON, which runs above 
one hundred and fifty miles, forming many beautiful lakes in 
its progreſs; its navigation 1s ſtopt by a ridge of rocks ſouth of 
Killalo in Clare; the Boyne, which runs into the Iriſh ſea at 
Drogheda; the Liffy, which runs through Dublin into a beau- 
tiful bay below that city; the Barrow, joined by the Suir and 
Mer near Waterford ; Blackwater, which runs into Youghall 
bay; Lee, at Cork; and Bandon, at Kinſale. | 
Ireland abounds in lakes or loughs, the chief of which are, 
Lough Neagh, Lough Earne, Lough Derg, the lake of Killernie, 
remarkable for its romantic ſcenes, &c. They give this name 
allo to gulphs or inlets of the ſea; as, Lough Sw:lly, Lough 
Pyle, near which is the famous giants cauſe way; Lough Fer- 
gue, Lough Strang ford, &c. 3 1 
5 lreland in general is a level country, abounding in rich paſ- 
1 bun bre for cattle. It is ſaid to breed no poiſonous creature. 
0 bro chief mountains are thoſe of Morne, in Down, and of Car- 
ibern Ing ford, north of Dundalk ; the mountains of Mictlou, not 
18 Cel far rom Dublin; thoſe of Tipperary, Kerry, and Tyrone. 2 
y. Th The inhabitants of Ireland are computed above three millions, 
ancient „ „ oOmn'y | | nine 
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nine tenths of whom at leaſt are ſuppoſed to be Roman Cath. © 
lics, although the eſtabliſhed religion be the Church of Eng. | 
land. Moſt of the families of rank are deſcended from the 
Engliſh; and in the north of Ireland, many from the Scots 
- moſt of whom are Preſbyterians. 792 
There are in Ireland four archbiſhopricks, Armach, Dublin, 
 Tuam, and Caſhel, A 3 
| The biſhopricks are eighteen, Meath, Kildare, Corke, Der. 
ry, Waterford, Killalo, Down, Clogher, Limerick, Oflory, 
Kilmore, Elphin, Kilala, Cloyne, Leighlin, Clonfert, Raphoe, 
Dromore. 1 8 ; 1 
5 There is but one univerſity, called Trinity College, at Dub. 
in. | | "a 
The conſtitution of the Iriſh government is ſimilar to that 
of England. A chief governor, commonly called the Lig 
Lieutenant, is ſent over from England by the king, whom he 
repreſents. The parliament here, as in England, conſiſts of à 
Houſe of Lords and Commons. The number of the Commom 
is three hundred. _ ; | 4 
There uſed to be a liberty of appeal from the Iriſh courts off 
Judicature, as in Scotland, to the Britiſh houſe of Peers; but 
this mark of ſubjection was removed by the abolition of what?! 
was called Poining's law, together with various reſtrictions in- 
poſed on their trade, in the year 1782. = 


— 


ER ANCE 
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Fe is bounded on the north by the Engliſh Channel 
and the Netherlands; on the eaſt by Germany, Switzet- 
land, and Italy; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and the 
Pyrenean mountains; and on the weſt by the bay of Biſcay 

between 42 and 519 north lat. and between 2 and 8 eall; 
Jon. about 600 miles in length and 500 in breadth. | 

GALLIA ANTIQUA.—— Gallia was named by. the Ro- 
mans Gallia Tranſalpina, or Ulterior, which alſo comprehend 
ed Flanders, Holland, Switzerland, and part of Germany. i 
was called by the Greeks Galatia, and the people Galaic. I 
was named Comdta, from the inhabitants wearing their bai 
long, which the Romans wore ſhort; and the ſouthern part .f 
it, Braccata, from the uſe of bracce, breechps, which was 0 
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Pant of the Roman dreſs. 
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s Tranſalpina was bounded by the ocean, the Pyrenees, 


| ie Mediterranean, the Alps, and the Rhine. 


- 
K+ 


| wary rapid. river, joined by the Arar, Saone, a remarkable flow. 
„ at Lyons, and between Arles and Avignon by the Dru- 
| atic, Durance, very rapid and ſtony... Sil. 3. 468. : 
EF GarUMNA, the Garonne, joined by the Duranius, Dor- 
| ae, which runs into the Bay of Biſcay by a broad mouth, 


ad has now a communication with the Mediterranean by the 

ef Languedoc, the work ef Lewis XIV. carried, at an 
ee expence, for more than an hundred miles, over hills 

lies, and at one place through a mountain. 

fern, the Loire, joined by the Elaver, Allier; SEQUAN 


rrwards Samena, the Somme; SCALDIS, Scheld. 
Mela, Moſelle; and the Meſa, Maeſe or Meuſe; on the ſide 
bie, Lippe. 


ee. The laſt was formed by a great ditch cut by the army 
of Druſus from the Rhine to the Kalla or Mala, Iſſel, for ſeve- 


wplied to the lake formed at the mouth of it, ſuppoſed to be 
ile Zayder Sea. The ancient mouth of the Rhine, which ran 
WERE: Leyden, is faid to have been choaked up with 


When the Leck was formed, is uncertain. 
| " - * 4 * 
be chief monntains are, Cebenna, the Cevennes in Langue 


ther, Alps, which were divided into Alpes maritime; Cattte, 
We of the higheſt ridges, now Mount Cenis; Græcæ, ſo called 
n the paſſage of Hercules, Pennine, Rbetice, Norice, Pan- 
Nice, and Juliæ, extending in the form of a creſcent for two 
adred and fifty miles, from Monaco on the Mediterranean, 
ide Sinus Flanaticus, Carnero, a bay of Liburnia, in the Ha- 
Wiratic. The Alps are the higheſt ground in Europe; and 


the, the gulfs of LINER and of Venice. 
ani, and Belge, differing in their cuſtoms and language. 
he Celtæ were by far the moſt conſiderable, extending from 
the Seine and Marne to the Garonne. This name anciently 
Wcluded the whole of Gaul, and was likewiſe applied to ſeve- 
ns | M m 4 | ral 
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he chief rivers of Gaul are, Ronix Us, the Rhone, a 


Leine, joined by the MATRGN A, Marne; SAMERRA, called | 
= RyeNUs, the Rhine, joined on the fide of Gaul by the 
Ef Germany, by the Nicer, Neckar; Mænus, Maine; and 

Ide Rhine near its mouth 8 into three fireams, the 

Waal, the Leck, and the el. The two firſt unite with the 


miles, and was called Flevus, or -um, which name is alſo 


he; Vegeſus, the Vauge or Voſge, between Lorrain and Al- 
lie; Jura, between Switzerland and Burgundy; and the 


Im them rivers riſe which run into the Euxine and German 


*CALLIA was inhabited by three great nations, the Cel/e, the 
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ral other countries, to which they ſent colonies, to Spain Br; 
tain, Germany, &c. They were called Gall; by the "cn 
and Galate by the Greeks. © About a hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra, the Romans, under pretence of ſuccourin 0 
people of Marſeilles, and the Æduans, their allies, carried their 
arms into Gaul, and became maſters of a territory on the ſouth 
of the Rhone, to which they gave the name of Provincia. The 
entire conqueſt of Gaul was reſerved to the invincible arms of 
Julius Cæſar. 5 5 | 


+ © 


Auguſtus divided Gaul into four parts, Provincia or Gallia 
Narbonenſis, Aquitania, Celtica or Lugdunenſis, and Belgica. 
7 | gica, He 
extended Aquitania to the Liger or Loire. | 
1. PROVINCIA ROMANA, or Gallia Narbonenſis, ex- 
tended from the Pyrences and the Cevennes to the Alps, along 
the ſea, and from thence up the Rhoſne to the Lacus Lemanus, 
the lake of Geneva. + VVV 
The chief ſtates and towns were, ALLOBROGEs, and Nan- 
- tuates :—Geneva ; Vienna, Vienne, on the Rhone; Cularo or 
Gratianopolis, Grenoble: SEDUNI—Sedunum, Sion: VERA. 
 GR1,—Ofodurum, or us, Martigni in the Valais: Voconri, 
Caturiges, Cent rones, Tricorii, and Segalauni — Valentia, Valence: 
CAVvARE S- Arauſio, Orange; Avenio, Avignon. | 
SALVYEs, or Hi, or -vii, Aquæ Sextize, Aix, founded by 
Sextius Calvinus, who conquered the Salyes ; Maſſilia, Mar- 
ſeilles, founded by a colony from Phocæa, a city of Ionia in 
Aſia; * the people, MASSILIENSES, long retained the polite 
manners of the Greeks, Strab. iv. p. 181. Eaſt of this, on the 
ſea coaſt, Telo Martius, Toulon; Forum Julii, Frejus; Ani. 
polis, Antibes. On the Rhone, Arelate or -um, Arles. 
WMeſt of the Rhone, Vorc#z AREcoMici and HELVI— 
Nemauſus, Nifmes, where are a Roman amphitheatre and 
aquæduct almoſt entire: Vol c TECTOSA GES: NARBO⁰ 
MarT1vus, Narbone, the capital of the province; Agatha: Lo- 
Los ATES - Toliſa, Thoulouſe, on the Garonne: SARDONES 
—Ruſcino, Rouſſilon. | ; „ 
2. AQUITANIA, from the Pyrenees to che Loire. 

Chief States: South of the Garumna, TARBELLI, Bituriges 
Vibiſci, Vaſates, Eluſates, Auſcii, Convene- Burdegala, Bout- 
deaux, on the Garonne; Ayuæ Tarbelle, Acqs, on the Afurus 
Adour ; Climberris or- um, Aux, or Augh. : 

North of the Garumna, SAN TON ts8—lculiſna, Angouleme; 
 Mediclanum, Saintes, on the river Carantonus, or Canentelus, 

the Charente; near the mouth of which is the iſland Ul:arth 


* But Lucan improperly makes it to have been founded by a colony from Phoci 
in Greece, III. 340. v. 53. . N 
| Oleron, 
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Oberon, and north of it the iſle of Ree, oppoſite to Portus 
Satnum; Rochelle: P1cToN ES— Limonum, Poictiers: Bix u- 
aces CUBIAvaricum, Bourges: ARVERNI—Gergoviay 
ſituate on a mount; Auguſtonemeium, Clermont: LEMOVICES, 
Pefrocsrii, Cadurci, Nitiobriges, Ruteni, Gabali, and Vellaui 
Huguftoritum, Limoges; Veſona, Peregueux; Uxellodunum. 

3. GALLIA CELTICA, or Lugdunenfis, according to the 
arrangement of Auguſtus, extended from the Liger to the Se- 
*na and Matrina. | | | 
Chief Rates and towns: SEGUSIANI—Lugdunum, Lyons, at 
the conflux of the Rhoſne and Arar, founded by Munatius 
Plancus after the death of Julius Cæſar: ADuri—8tibradfe or 
Huguftedunum, Autun, Noviodunum or Nevirnum, Nevers: 
ManDUBII—4lia or Alexia, Aliſe, the taking of which by: 
Czſar finiſhed the reduction of Gaul: SENdN ES Agendicum, 
dens; Aub iſſiadorum, Auxerre: TRICASSES - Auguſfomana, 
Troyes: MELDI——Matinum, Meaux: PARISII 'Lutetia, 
Paris: CARNUTES—— Autricum, Chartres; Genabum, Orleans. 
Durocaſſes, or Druidæ, Dreux, a ſeat. of the Druids: Tu RO 
xes—Czſarodunum, Tours. ANDES, or di Andegavus, or 


Ledus, Little Loir, and Sarta, Sarte, which run into the Li. 


by ger: AULERCI, Cenomanni, Diablindi, and Eburovices— Me- 
ar | dilanum, Evrenx : LEXOV11, at the mouth of the Seine, and 
in Biducaſſes, whoſe town was of the ſame name: UNELLI—4-, 
ite hung, Cherburg, near the Cape, now called, La Hogue; AB- 
the INCA Tx, or -tuit—Abrincatarum oppidum, called alſo Ingina, 
i. now Avranches. | : 

RxEDON ES—Condate, Rhennes: NAnNETES—Condivie- 
2 mm, Nants: VENETI—Vindana, Vannes: CURIOSOLITEA 
and and Os is M11 - Portus Brivates, Breſt, near the Promentorium 
BO G1beum, Cape St. Mahe; near which is the iſland Uxantes, 
To- Uſhant, and Sena, Sain. Eaſt from this, Oletum, St. Malo. 
NES The country along the ſea- coaſt, from the mouth of the Li- 


gr to the month of the Sequana, was called ARMORICA, as it 
were ad mare, in Celtic, ar mer, near the ſea, now Bretany 
igen and Normandy. . 8 8 


our- In the bay between the country of the Of/mii and the-Unellr, 
run are the iſlands of Sarnia, or mia, Guernſey, and Cæſarea, Jer- 

ley, both now belonging to Britain. CE. 
me; . Weſt of the mouth of the Liger is the iſland Vindilis, Belle- 
telus ile, and ſome others. 55 „ 
8 4. GALLIA BELGICA contained a great number of power- 
duc ful ſtates. | . 


28 e HEIL- 


ero0y 


Juliomagus, Angiers, at the confluence of the Meduana, Maine, | 


mania and was divided into Germania Superior and 7 wah 
|  GERMANIA SUPERIOR contained the following 
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HELVET11, who inhabited the country now called Switzer. 


land, divided into four cantons, Tigurenus, Tugenus, Anbro- 


nicus, and Urbigenus, extending from the Lacus Lemanus or 
Lanſanius, the Lake of Geneva, to the Lacus Brigantinus, V.. 
netus, or Conflantienſis, the Lake of Conſtance — fuel 
Avances; Tigurum, Zurich; Tugium, Zug ; Urba, Orbe. 
en to the Helvetii were the Rauraci, Tulingi, and Fo 
10 igt. 

Skabzxl, now Franche Compte —Viſentis, Beſangon on the 
river Dubis, Doux. Contiguous to the Sequani were the Lin. 
gines and Leuci—Naſium, Nancy. : 

; The Helvetii and Sequani are ranked in Celtic Gaul by Cz. 
Ar. | | | 

The country along the Rhine, below Helvetia, being occu- 

pied by different tribes from Germany, got the name of Ger. 


| tes and 
towns; TRIBZOCcI——Argentoratum, Straſburg: NEM ETEB 


MNouiomagus, Spire: V ANGION ES—Borbetomagus, Worms, 


and Magontiacum, Mentz: TREVIR1,—Confluentia, Coblentz, 


at the conflux of the Moſelle and the Rhine; Auguſta Trav. 
rorum, Trier, at the conflux of the Saravus, Saar, and the 
Moſelle. Through the confines of the Treviri ran the large 
joreſt Arduenna, Ardenne, from the banks of the Rhine, to the 
country of the Nervii on the Scheld; about 250 miles long, 
and in ſome places about 100 miles broad: MRDIOMATRICI 
— Divedurum, Metz. „ ; | | 

GERMANIA INFERIOR—— UB11 and Gagerni, or Sicanlri 
Colonia Agrippina, Cologne; Bonna, Bonn; Fuliacum, ]u- 
liers: EBURONES, Condruſi, Sunici, Tungri—Atuatuca, Ton- 
gers; Fons Tungrorum, Spa. 

The ſpace contained between the Yahalis, Waal, and the 
Rhenus proprius, was inabited by the Bativi, now Holland; 
north of whom were the Caninefates and Friſii. Various other 


German tribes were ſettled between the Maeſe and the Scheld; 


the Menapii, Aduatici, Nervii—Camaracum, Cambray ; Tur- 
nacum, Tournay : Toxandri, who are thought by ſome to have 
inhabited the iſlands of Zealand. | | 

| The other ſtates of Belgica were, the Morini—Portw 
Tecius, or Itius, from which Cæſar ſet fail for Britain, the 
fituation of which is uncertain: ATREBATES—Nemetacun, 
Arras: AMBIANI—Samarebriva, Amiens, on the Samer, 
Somme: CALETES—:Zuliobona, thought by ſome to be Dieppe, 
Carrecatinum, Havre de Grace: VELOCASSES ——Rotomagns, 
. us Rouen, 
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Rouen, on the Seine: BELLOVACI Bratuſpantium, Beauvais, 
VEROMAN DUI—Augufia Veromanduorum, St, Quintin: SUES- 
$10n£8—Noviedunum, or Auguſta Sueſſionum, Soilons. SIL- 
vanecTEs—Auguſtomagus, Senlis: RHEMI—Durecotorumy 
Rheims. The Bellovaci, Ambiani, and Atrebates are ſuppoſed 
i have conſtituted the Belgium of Caeſar. Some limit that 
name to the Bellovaci alone. 
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Gaul, like Britain, when firſt invaded by the Romans, was 
divided into a number of ſmall independent ſtates, {civitate), 
difering from one another in their language, inſtitutions, and 
haus, Ceſar, 5. G. i. I. Moſt of theſe ſtates were under an a- 
nſlocratic form of government. Several ſtates however were 
governed by kings ; not hereditary and abſolute, but elective, 
and of very limited authority Þ, v. 23. / 27. Some ſtates had 
ſuch an averſion to regal government, that death was the pu- 
niſhment of any individual aiming at ſovereignty ; as the Hel- 
vetit, who burnt alive thoſe convicted of this crime, from 
which ſentence Orgetorix, who had perſuaded that nation to 
leave their own country in queſt of a better, ſaved himſelf by 
means of his friends and dependants, i. 3. So the Arverni, for 
the ame cauſe, put to death Celtillus, the father of Vercinge- 
wi, A , > „ . 

Kings and magiſtrates were elected, laws made, important 
cauſes tried, Snd wars declared, in the great council of each na- 
tion, which met at ſtated times, and A on extraordinary oc- 
caſons, ib. v. 47. fo 54. ; Tacit. mor. G. 11. When war was 


* The nobles choſe a chief, anciently every year; and in like manner a ge- 
neral for war was elected by the multitude, Strab. iv. 197. Thus the chief ma- 
Filtrate of the Ædui, called by themſelves VER GoBRETUS, was choſen annually, 
Ceſar, ö. G. i. 14. vii. 30. f. 22. who during his office was not permitted to go 
beyond the boundaries of the Rate, ib. vii. 31. ſ. 33. Another perſon therefore 
was choſen to command the army, ib. 35. f. 37. - 

+ As the Sequani by Calamantaledes, ib. i. 3. the Suefſtones, firſt by Divitiacus, 
and next by Galba, ii. iv. the Aquitani by the grandfather of one Piſo, iv. 9. 
l. 12, the Eburones by Ambiorix and Cativulcus, v. 20 & 22. ſ. 24. 26. the Senones 
A and his anceſtors, v. 45. ſ. 52. the Nitiobriges by Ollevico, vii. 20. 
Zt. &c. 

{ Thus Amziorrx excuſed himſelf for having made an attack on the camp 
& Sabinus and Cotta, the lieutenants of Cæſar, Negue id, quod fecerit de oppug- 
natione caftrorum, aut judicio aut voluntate ſua feciſſe, ſed coact᷑u civitatis : SUAQUE 
ZE EJUSMODI 1MPERIA, UT NON MINUS HABERET JURIS IN 5E MULTITU= 
DO, QUAM IPSE JN MULTITUDINEM, 1h, 8 SEls Ws 

the 
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| the ſubje& of deliberation, all who had reached the ape of pu- 
berty were obliged (communi lege) to aſſemble armed; and to en. 


force punctual attendance, he who came laſt was put to * 
death, in ſight of the multitude, with the greateſt torture 1 
Cæſar, ib. : | e a ? n 
The common people of Gaul were held in no eſtimation, and i 
reckoned almoſt in the place of flaves. They could attempt 4 
nothing by themſelves, and were admitted to no affemhj;, ; 
Moſt of them, oppreſſed by debt, by exceſſive tributes, or by 1 
the injury of the more powerful, gave themſelves up into bond. 0 
age to the nobles, who exerciſed over them the ſame rights x i 
a maſter over his ſlaves, Cz/ar, 5b. G. v. 12. f. 13. 8 
The reſpectable part of the Galli ion * was divided! 21 
The reſpectable part of the Gallic nation * was divided into - 
two claſſes, the DRUIDS, and EQUITES or nobles, cavalir;, | 
ſo called becauſe they fought on horſeback, ib. Strabo adds a | 
third claſs, the BAaRDs or Poets, iv. 198. So Diodorus i, v. zi. To 
The nation of the Gauls were very ſuperſtitious, ( adnodun 15 
dedita religionibus, ib. Religionis haud quaquam negligens, Liv. v. Xe 
46.) and their ſacred rites were much the fame with thoſe of 5 
the Britons}, ſee p. 493. 4 
- The gs | 
, | 10. 
* Eorum hominum, qui aliquo ſunt numero atque honore, genera ſunt duo, Ib. 5 
I The Druids took care of religious matters, and performed public and private 2 
' facrifices ; they had the charge of the education of youth; judged and decided wit 
almoſt all public and private controverſies; and tried and puniſhed bei- tel 
nous crimes. Such was the reputation of the Druids for juſtice, that by thei 
interpoſition, they ſometimes even reconciled hoſtile armies. They taught the 
immortality of the ſoul; but that the world ſhould ſome time or other be de- It 
- 'ftroyed by fire and water, 156,197. The Druids in Gaul enjoyed the ſame power, their 
the ſame honour and privileges, as in Britain, ſee p. 492. . bear 
The Eguites or Nobles, when it was requiſite, were all employed in war; wha 
- and in proportion to their rank and fortune, were attended with a number of enjo) 
retainers (ambatti) and dependants (clientes) Ib. Pauſanias ſays, that cach eques tmp 
or horſeman was attended in battle hy two domeſtics (z insrZaH or flaves (Ju) 1 0 
whoſe office he deſcribes, x. 19. But Diodorus ſays ſome of theſe were allo dl if an 
free condition, v. 29. Some noblemen of the higheſt rank were attended by z exam 
band of men (ſometimes five hundred) called SOLDURII, who devoted them. burn 
ſelves to every hazard in defence of their patron ;, and if any thing happened to * 
him, they either ſubmitted to the ſame fate, or ſlew themſelves; nor was there au relati 
inſtance of any one in the memory of man, ſays Cæſar, who, upon the death 
of him to whom he had vowed friendſhip, refuſed to ſubmit to the ſame fate, i, from 
"8. 34 3.2. : Was 
t The God whom the Gauls chiefly worſhipped was Mercury, ſuppoſed ts their 
have been called by the natives Yodin, as ſome think, Theuth or Teutates, who the e 
was believed to be the inventor of all arts, to preſide over public ways, ov Fo 
gain and merchandiſe. Next after Mercury, they worthipped Apollo, Mars, of th 
Jupiter and Minerva; concerning whoſe attributes, they entertained near the Crath 
flame opinion with other nations, i, e. with the Greeks and Romans. To Mars Calls 
they uſed to conſecrate the ſpoils taken in war, Ib. 15. . 16. were 
The Gauls ſaid that they were all deſcended from Father Dis, or Pluto, and ton 


therefore computed time from the number of nights, not of days. 1 
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The funerals of the Gauls were ſplendid and expenſive, ac- 
cording to their rank and fortune, (pro cultu). Every thing 
which was thought to have been agreeable to the deceaſed, was 
thrown into the funeral pile, even animals: and a little before 
the time of Cæſar, ſuch ſlaves and dependants as were known 
to have been _ moſt beloved, uſed to be burnt together with 
them#, 1. N | bet 7 
In the beſt regulated ſtates of Gaul, it was ordained by law, 
that if any one received intelligence, by report or otherwiſe, 
which concerned the public ſafety, he ſhould acquaint the ma- 
gillrate, without communicating it to any other perſon, The 
magiltrates publiſhed or concealed what things they thought 
proper. It was not allowed to ſpeak about ſtate affairs, but in 
a public aſſembly, 16. 19. 

The nation of the Gauls is repreſented by Strabo as fierce 
and warlike, and prompt to engage, but ſimple, and void of ar- 
tikce; employing no means to enſure ſucceſs but force and 
courage. Hence they were liable to be over-reached by ſtrata- 
gems, iv. 19 5. They were very arrogant when victorious, and 
equally dejected upon a defeat t, 75. 197. Cæſar repreſents them 
z fond of revolutions, and eaſy to be excited to war, 5. G. iii. 
10. but apt to be depreſſed by. misfortunes}, 2b. 19. 

The Gauls are deſcribed by Livy, as of a large ſize of body, 
with long and ruddy hair, {rutilate come ), xxxviii. 16. (aurea 
own, Vas: En. viii. 659.) the colour of which they impro- 


It was a cuſtom peculiar to the Gauls, not to permit their ſons to come into 
their preſence in public, till they reached the age of manhood, and were fit to 
bear arms, 16, Ty. In contracting marriages, the men added an equal ſum to 
what they received from their wives by way of portion; and the longeſt liver 
enjoyed the whole, with the intereſt or produce of it, (cum fructibus ſuperiorum 
tmpirum,) Ib. 18. The men had the power of life and death over their wives, 
a over their children. When any perſon of rank died, his relations met, and 
if any ſuſpicion was entertained concerning the cauſe of his death, his wife was 
examined by the rack as a ſlave, and if convicted of guilt, was put to death by 
burning, and every kind of torture. 15. | 

* They uſed alſo to throw into the funeral pile, letters addreſſed to departed 
relations, that the deceaſed might deliver them, Diodor. v. 28. | 

+ They uſed to carry the heads of thoſe whom they ſtew in battle, ſuſpended 
from the necks of their horſes, or fixed on lances, a cuſtom which, Strabo ſays, 
was common to all the northern nations; and to ſet. them up on the gates of 
their cities. 1b..198. Liv. v. 26. The ſculls of the moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders of 
the enemy, they adorned with gold, and uſed as cups. Liv. xxili 24. 

55 Czlar ſays, the Gauls were inſpired with a contempt of death, by the belief 
of the immortality of the foul, and its tranſmigration into other bodies after 
death, a doctrine taught them by the Druids, vi. 13. whence Non paventis funera 
Calliæ tellus, Horat. od. iv. 14. 49. So Diodorus, v. 28. lian ſays, the Celtæ 
Tere 2 people the moſt fearleſs of danger of any in the world, xii. 23. which. Pe- 
Tonus underſtands of the Germans. 8 RE PP | 

| ved 
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ved by a certain kind of waſh, Drodor. v. 28. and turned it back 
over the crown of the head to the neck; ſo that, as Diodorus 
ſays, they looked like Pans and Satyrs, ib. whence this whole 
country got the name of GALLIA COMATA, Mel. iii. 2. 
Plin. iv. 17. f. 3t.; Tacit. Annal. xi. 23.; Lucan. i. 443. The 
Gauls and the European nations in general, wore no coverin 
on their neads. This was peculiar to the Parthians and eaſtern 
nations, to which Martial alludes, x. 72. The Gauls were in 
eneral of a fair complexion, ( lactea colla, Virg. ib. 660. whence 
fome derive the name of Galli or Galate, from va, luc: 
which name Pauſanias informs us was only applied to them 4 
latter times in place of Cellæ, i. 3. Diodorus ſays they were 
fo 75g from Galates, the fon of Hercules, one of their kings, 
v. 24 | | 5 8 
The Gauls were a very iraſcible people, and of ungovernable 
fury when provoked, Liv. v. 37. Their firſt onſet was imye- 
wous, but when oppoſed with ſteadineſs, became languid “. 
The Gauls wore gold chains {torques} around their necks 
and on their arms, Liv. vii. 10.; S!rab. iv. 197. lian ſays they 
alſo wore crowns in battle, xii. 23.—There was no filver found 
in Gaul, but rich mines of gold, Diodor. v. 27.; Strab. v. 100. 
The nation of the Gauls was fond of dreſs (9:1: ;) their 
magiſtrates wore embroidered cloaths, and of different co- 
tours, Strab. iv. 197. So alfo private perſons T, Diodor, v. 2j. 
& 30.; Virg. En. vii. 659.; Marcellin. xv. 17. 
| : | | | * > 


* Corpora tis et animi magna magi: quam firma, Liv. v. 44. prima eorum prælia pluſ- 
quam wirorum, poftrema minus quam feminarum, x. 28. Jam uſu hoc cognitum eſt; ſi 
primum impetum, quem fervidu ingenio et ccd ira effundunt, raps” want ſudore et 
lalſitudine membra, labant arma: mollia corpora, molles, ubi ira conſedit, animos, ſul, 
pubvis, fitis, ut ferrum non admoveas, proſternunt, xxxviii. 17. So Polybius, ii. 35, 
and Florus, ii. 4. Accuſtomed to a moiſt and cold climate, Liv. v. 48. their bodies 
were unable to bear labour and heat, x. 28. They went always to the publie 
aſſemblies armed, xxi. 20. In battle they were naked above the waiſt, /ſupr 
zembiliciem, ) xxii. 46. xxxviii. 29. But Diodorus ſeems to reſtrict this to the An- 

acri, or the attendants of the nobles, v. 29. | 

| + It was a cuſtom in the public aſſemblies, that if any one di ſturbed a perſon 
while ſpeaking, by noiſe, an officer going up to him, bid him be filent; and if 
he refuſed, the officer with his ſword cut off as much of his garment as rendered 
the reſt uſeleſs, Strab. iv. 197. | 

A diſtinguiſhing part of the Gallic dreſs was a covering for their thighs, called 
BRACCZ vel Brace, breeches or trouſers, Dlodor. v. 30; Suet. Cel. $0. ; Ta- 
cit. Ait. ii. 20. wide and looſe, (laxæ, Lucan. i. 430.) ſometimes ſtriped, 

virgatæ, Propert. iv. 2. 43.) and of different colours, reaching below the 
knees, Strab. iv. whence the ſouth part of Gaul was called CGallia Brac - 
cata, Plin. iii. 4; Mel. ii. 5.; but this part of dreſs was alſo common 
to other nations; as the Sauromitz or Scythians, and Getz, Ovid. Trift. ii. 10- 
19. v. 7. 49. & 10. 34. the Armenians, Juvenal. ii. 169. the Fangiones, a people 
of Germany, Lucan. i. 430, &c. Mela, ſpeaking of the Scythians having their 
whole bodies covered, fays, rotum BRACCATI corpus, ii. 1. ; but this word 2 
„5 c 


arti- 
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The Gauls lived for the moſt part on milk and fleſh, eſpe- 
cally pork and bacon. They had a great number of ſwine, 
which ran wild in the fields, and were remarkable for their 
ze, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs. A perſon who approached them 
yithout being uſed to it, was in the ſame danger as from a 
wolf, The wool of the Gallic ſheep was generally rough, but 
in ſuch abundance, that a kind of coarſe cloth was made of it, 
ficient not only to ſerve the country of Gaul, but alſo to ſup- 
y moſt parts of Italy *, 15. 197.3 Juvenal, ix. 30. e 

The ancient Gauls had no wine oſ their own produce, but 


unde a kind of drink from barley, called Zythus; alſo from a 


mixture of honey and water t, Diodor. v. 26. The Gauls 
when they ate uſually ſat on the ground, with the ſkins of 
wolves or dogs ſpread below, 15. 28. ſometimes on couches}, 
Hab. iv. 197. he houſes of the Gauls were built of boards 
and hurdles, of a round form, 16. and covered with ſtraw, 
Ceſar, v. 42. 2 8 1 5 

The arms of the Gauls were, a long ſword hanging by a 
belt on the right thigh, which wounded only with the edge, 
Puhb. it. 30. (fine mucrone, Liv. xxii. 46.); a ſpear or lance, 
vith an iron point a foot and a half long; a large ſhield, a- 
domed by each with his proper device; a brazen helmet ; ſome 
had an iron breaſt-plate. They uſed a kind of trumpet, that 
ave a dreadful found ; which, when about to engage, they 
aomented by the war-ſong, by howlings, and beating on their 


| ſhields, Diador. v. 30.; Liv. xxxviil. 17. 


Gaul being often overſtocked with inhabitants, numerous bands 
were ſent out at different times to procure for themſelves new 


cularly appropriated to the Gauls, Cic. Font. 1x. ; thus, braccati militis arcus, i. e. 
Galli, wy it. 4. 17. Braccatæ cognationis dedecus, the diſgrace of your Gallic . 
lations, Gic, Pis. 23. The upper part of the body was covered with a 
kind of waiſt-coat with fleeves, (5x: £70; xripodor©-, weſtis fuſilis manicata, uſque' 
al pudenda & nates demiſſa,) and over it a looſe mantle (Saoun) Strad. iv. 196. 
commonly ſtriped, Diedor, v. 30. (virgatis lucent ſagulis, Virg. En. viii. 660.) 
They wore a kind of flippers which covered only the ſole of the foot, called 
GALLI S, Cie, Phil. ji, 30. ; Gell. xiii. 21. 4% Bok K 
* A garment of this cloth was called Ba ADocucul L us, Martial. i. 54. 8. xiv. 128. 
Tbey purchaſed wine chiefly from Italy, and were exceedingly fond of it, ö. 
Hence they are ſaid to have been invited into that country by the delicious taſte 
of the Italian wines, Liv. v. 33. Vines were planted in the ſouthern parts of 
Gaul when it was ſubjected to the Romans; but not in other parts till after the 
1 ad SS AT | 
ey were ſerved by young le of both. ſexes below the age of puberty. 
ear by were hearths, 25 eee pots and ſpits, for boiling and roaſting 
the fleſh, The niceſt portions were ſet before the braveſt men, as among the 
arcient Greeks, Homer, paſim. In the midſt of the entertainment they uſed, 
Wet any quarrel happened, to challenge one another to ſingle combat, which. 
©ommonly terminated Kally to ſome of the parties, Diodar. v. 30. 


ſettlements, 


. ; p* 
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ſettlements, who comtonnin determined by an ury, into x 
part they ſhould direct their courſe 5 Liv. 7 oy 50% 


XXIV. 4. SE 3 89 {8 , Mz 
Although the ſtates of Gaul were independent of one ano. 10 
ö ther, yet ſome one ſtate generally obtained the pre. eminence: | 
N tzhus the Bituriges, in the time of Camillus, Liv. v. 34. and the wa 
Adui, in the time of Cæſar t. Fe FRF omni! af 
Before Cæſar, the Romans were poſſeſſed of only a very «# 
_ ſmall part of Gaul, chiefly what is now called Provence, Cic. 13 
Prov. Conſ. 13. e a 5 
* Whole tribes uſed to go in a maſs with their wives and children, leaving only a, | 
the aged and infirm, ib. & Strab. iv. 196. Theſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the batt: 
north of Italy, called Gallia Ciſalpina, ib. of part of Germany, Tacit. u. G. 28. Ebi 
Cæſar, b. G. vi. 22. ſ. 23. and Britain, Tacit. Agric. 11. One body of them 4 
penetrated even into Aſia, and mingling with the Greeks, called the country plan 
they ſeized on Gaſcgræcia or Galatia, Liv. xxxviii. 16. & 17.; Fuftin. xxv. 2. (us 
Strab. xii. 566. & 567.; Diodor. v. 32. 2 bs 
Another body of - Gauls, under Brennus, took and burnt Rome itſelf, Liv. v. 42, me 
&c. Fuftin. xxiv. 3; and the Romans ever after, although they often defeated calle 
the Gauls, with great laughter, Ziv. vi. 42. vii. g.—27. viii. 20. x. 27,—29, Kc. 
epit. xx; Polyb., 11. 14.-—36.; Strab. iv. 185. yet were more afraid of them NA! 
than of any other people, Poly. ii. 23. & 35: ſo that Cicero obſerves, that unleſs OD 
nature had ſecured Italy by the barrier of the Alps, Rome would never have UNC? 
become the miſtreſs of the world, De prov. Conſ. 14. and they gave the name Al 
of TUMULTUS to. a war with that nation, as being more dangerous than he ( 
againft any. other people, and of the ſame nature with a war in Italy, Id. Phil. lle 
viii. 1. For, to uſe the words of Salluſt, Jug. 114. Romani fic habuere; Ali far, 
emnia wirtuti ſuæ prona. eſſe; cum Gallis pro ſalute, non pro gloria certare. At Emp 
one time the Romans are ſaid to have raiſed againſt the Gauls 700,000 foot and 
70,000 horſe, Polyb. ii. 24. Pliny ſays, $0,009 cavalry, iii. 20. f. 24. Strabo ob. armit 
ſerves, that the Gauls were ſooner conquered by the Romans than the Spaniards, ſullai 
becauſe the Gauls attacked in numerous bodies or in a maſs (4 Ipes: 24 4. Nom 
dndeg ,) and therefore were deſtroyed in great numbers; but the Spaniards, f 
fighting in detached parties and in different parts, like robbers, protracted the war to uons 
a great length, iv. 196. e i ee eee en their 
5 + When Cæſar came into Gaul, the country was divided into two factions; Th 
L and this ſpirit of party prevailed not only among. the different tribes, but alſo 
1 among diſtricts and villages, and even in private families. -/ The Adi were # vero 
| the head of one faction, and the Sequani, of the other; who being inferior to made 
# the /Zdur, ſought aid from Arioviſtus, king of the Germans, by which means oat 
[ they in their turn became ſuperior, Ceſar b. G. vi. 13 Cœſar having ſubdued By 
F the Helvetii and expelled the Germans, reſtored: the pre- eminence {princjatcs t 1 
| to the dul, Ib.  Artfully employing their aſſiſtance, and that of the Nen, 
whom he had likewiſe gained, he vanquiſhed the other ſtates, one after another; # Fir 
[ firſt tile Belgæ, who were the braveſt of the Gauls, particularly that tribe of 80 
them called the Bellowaci, Ib. ii. 4. & c.; Strab. iv. 196. then the Vene ti, 2 ms r 
1 tion powerful, by ſea, iii. 12. & c. the Morini, iv. 33. the Treuiri, v. 2. the perineg 
Nervii, vi. 2. &c. At laſt a combination of different ſtates being formed, firl 8 
. by Ambiorix,' king of the Eburones, v. 20. &c. and afterwards of almoſt all Gaul eouray 
1 under Vercingetorix, a nobleman of the Arverni, vii. 4. Cæſar, by cruſhing thele, ntinue 
1 finally ſubdued the whole country. Thus the Gauls, by their want of union, fell hen, 7 
þ under the Nunmm Fpgok e orng no 
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The Romans early formed an alliance with the people of 
Marſeilles, Polyb. iii. 95. and under pretext of aſſiſting them, 
nade war on the neighbouring ſtates, Liv. xxi. 20. & 26. 
The firſt nation which the Romans ſubdued beyond the Alps 
mas the Sales 3 againſt whom, and the Ligurians, they carried 
on a war for eighty years, to procure from them a fafe paſſage 
by land into Spain; and at laſt obtained a ſpace twelve fadia 
road to make a public way through their country, Strab. iv. 
203, whence Cicero calls the part of Gaul poſſeſſed by the Ro- 
mans before the conqueſts of Cæſar, SEMITA, de prov. Conf. 
11, The Sales or Salluvii were vanquiſhed by C. Sextius, 
1. U. 629, who planted a colony at Aix, which, from its 
haths, and his own name, he called Aqyæx SExT1E, Liv. 
Hit, lxi.; Vell. i. 15. About four years after, a colony was 
planted at Narbonne, called Narbo Martius, from O. Mar- 
tus Rex the conſul, who ſettled it, Yell. ib. ; Cic. Font. 1. 
whence that part of Gaul, which firſt belonged to the Romans, 
called by Cæſar PROVINCIA or Provincia Noſtra, i. 1.7. 10. 
ke. after the time of Auguſtus got the name of GALLIA 
NARBONENSIS, Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. or Narbonenſis Pro- 
uni, Plin. iii. 4. | 0 | 

After the overthrow of the Cimbri and Teutines by Marius, 
the Gauls remained unmoleſted till they were attacked by Cæ- 


2 far,” After the conqueſt of Gaul, Cæſar and the ſucceeding 
1 Imperors derived from that country large ſupplies for their 


amis. The Gauls, ſtruck with the dreadful loſſes they had 
ſullained, continued for a conſiderable time ſubmiſſive to the 
Roman government. But being provoked by the rigid exac- 
ions of the præfetts ſet over them, they attempted to recover 
their former liberty under different leaders *. | | 

The Gauls, although miſerably oppreſſed by the Roman go- 
rernors, in common with the other provinces of the empire, 
made preat progreſs in the arts of civilization. The ſtudy of 
loquence was ſo much cultivated in Gaul, Juvenal. vii. 128. 


dued ; : : off TH 

jar lat it furniſhed orators to inſtru the Britiſh lawyers in the 
Remi, f * 8 5 

others + Firſt under Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir, after the death of Germanicus, 


Tai. Anal. iii. 40. but they were ſoon reduced by the Germanic legions ro their 
former ſubjection; ib, 46. then under VINDEX, who revolted againſt Nero, but 
perſhed in the attempt, Dio Ixili. 22—24. Tacit. hiſt. i. 51. afterwards under va- 

3 commanders, but without ſucceſs.” The Druids, who were found to have 


" hel couraged theſe inſurrections, were ſuppreſſed by Claudius, Suer. 25. Ther 
12. ontinued, however, fi 1 fl 'E i de it C ö 
* „however, for a long time after, to base influence among theit country 


den, Tacit. hift. iv. 54. 


Nn art 


art of pleading, ( Gallia cauſidicos dactiit facunda Britames s, 


Juvenal. xv. 111, Under Claudius the chiefs of the Gaul, 8 
particularly of the Ædui, were choſen into the Roman ſenate, # 
They had formerly obtained the right of citizenſhip, Tac; 

Annal. xi. 23.—26. which was granted by Galba to all the 0 
Gauls, Plutarch. in Galba.; Tacil. Hit. i. 8. The Gal; a 
with their liberty, loſt that valour for which their anceſtor 8 
were ſo renowned, Tacit. Agric. 11. When the Roman en. 3 
Pire was invaded by the barbarous nations, Gaul was attacked 4 
 frſt by the Goths and Viſigoths, Procop. 1. then by the Bur. 
gundians, Agath, 1. prope princ. and finally conquered, by the ih 

RANKS, a fierce people from Germany, Procop. 1. compo. A 
fed of various tribes, among the reſt the SALII, Zozin. ii. 's 
from whom the law by which females were excluded from ſuc. 6 
eceding to the crown of France was called the SAL ic Law, Fre 
1 8 8 ä 1 
4 Modern diviſions of FRANCE. a 
| Province. Chief Towns. | Provinces. Chief Tun j 7 
[ Picardy, Amiens. Gaſcony, Bayonne. _ 
4 a . ( 
4 Iſle of France, Paris. Languedoc, Thoulouſe. mn 
i Champaigne, Troyes. Provence, Aix, "7 
1 | Normandy, Rouen. | Dauphine, Grenoble. 1 5 
| Bretany, Rennes. Burgundy, Dijon. b i 
Orleanois, Orleans. Franche Compte, Beſangon. 1 
Lionois, Lions. Lorrain, Nancy. . 
/ Guienne, Bourdeaux. | Alſace, ' Straſburg, te y 
| The chief harbours for the French Navy are, Breſt and Tou- their 
lon. The other principal ſea- ports and harbours are, in P. * 
N cardy, Calais and Boulogne; in Normandy, Dieppe, Havre A 
i de Grace, Harfleur, Rouen, Honfleur, Caen, Bayeux, Cher- 958 
p * Calignla, when he exhibited games of various kinds, (wiſcellos luctos, Suet. 20. 50p 
; vel iſcellanca, ſe. certimina, Juvenal. xi. 20.) inſtituted a conteſt for pie· emi and n. 

1 nence in Greek and Latin eloquence; in which thoſe vanquiſhed were obliged to 

confer rewards on the victors, and to compoſe orations in their praile. Such Þ and th 
5 had performed the worſt were forced to blot out what they had written witha pwar 
9 ſnouge or with their tongue; unleſs they choſe rather to be ſcourged with rods, of Thi 
1 Plunged in the nearelt ſtream, i. e. the Rhone or Avar, Str. Cal. 20, This con- 4/6 
| teſt Was celchrated before the altar dedicated to Auguſtus, Liv, epit. 137. Sutt, oft 
[ 6, 2. Juvenal, 44 in the temple decreed to him by the joint content of all ths pelier, 

I ates of Gaul, whole names, ſixty in number, were inſcribed on the altar, Strab. is, Pont 
4 192. An annual feRival was celebrated there in the time of Auguſtus, which I 
i Du, fays was Rill Kept in his time, liv. 32. This ſolemnity Caligula ſeems to have he ſci 
A - #bſcried, Mie lis, 22. and to have only added the literary conta, to which Juvt- The 

F dal ailudes, i. 44. 6 Fei WT. | 81 


burg; 


Hunes. „ 


Brieux, Treguer, Morlaix, Audierne, Port l' Orient, Port 

is, or Blavet, Vannes, and Nantz ; in Orleanois, Rochelle 

1nd Rochefort; in Guienne, Bourdeaux ; and in Gaſcony, 

Bayonne; in Languedoc, Narbonne and Beſſiers; in Pro- 
vence, Marſeilles. and Antibes. | Es, 

From theſe Ports the French carry on an extenſive trade 

with all the quarters of the ** he ſpirit of commerce 


burg, Coutance, Gr anville, and Averanches. In Bretany, St. 
Mil, 
Low 


ed was firſt excited by Henry IV. juſtly ſtyled the Great, under 
- whom the manufacture of filk was introduced. It was after- 
he wards preatly encouraged and improved by the famous Colbert, 


[a gentleman of Scotch extraction, miniſter to Louis XIV. | 
The chief capes are, Antifleur, Barfleur, and La-Hogue, in 
the Engliſh Channel; Penmark and Quiberon, on the coaſt of 
Bretany ; and Portes, on the coaſt of Provence. 5 
The number of inhabitants in France are computed at twenty 
t-five millions; thoſe in Paris about nine hundred thouſand, 
The King was ſtyled, Hrs Mot Chriſtian Majeſty, and by the 
Pope, the Elaeſt Son of the Church. The King's eldeſt ſon was 
called Dauphin, and was declared to be of age when fourteen + 
years old, Females were excluded from the crown, by what is 
called the Salrc Law. . N ns 
The chief palaces of the King of France were, the Louvre 
in Paris; and in the country, Verſailles, twelve miles from 
Pans; Marli, Fountainbleau, St. Germain, &c. ; | 
The eftabliſhed religion in France, till the late revolution, 
ws the Roman Catholic. Proteſtants were not tolerated. In 
the year 1685, under Lewis XIV. they were obliged to change 
their religion, or leave the country, which is called revoking the 
wif of Nantz ; becauſe in that town Henry IV. promulgated 
his famous edict, ſecuring to the Proteſtants the liberty of pro- 
ling their religion, A. D. 1598. | | 
There were in France 17 Archbiſhopricks, 104 biſhopricks, 
50 great convents of monks, and 200 nunneries. The monks 
and nuns in the whole kingdom were reckoned above 200,000 3 
nd the revenues of the clergy and religious houſes amounted to 
pwards of fix millions Sterling. . 
The univerſities were thoſe of Paris, Orleans, Rheims, 
Poitiers, Bourdeaux, Angers, Nantz, Caen, Bourges, Mont- 
peſier, Cahors, Valence, Aix, Lion, Grenoble, Straſburg, 
Fort, Moulon, and Thoulouſe; beſides ſeveral academies for 
the ſciences, for painting, ſculpture, and architecture. | 
The French monarchy. was ff founded by CLovis, A. D. 
v1. His deſcendants were called, from his grandfather Me- 
. — NA © Fovauy 


0 have 
1 Juve- 


burg, 
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| roveus, the Merovingian race ; and having continued A 0 
years, ended in Childeric III. A. D. 751, when PE PIV. the 
ſon of Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, and father of 


CHARLES the Great, was proclaimed King: His deſcendants ſ 
were called the Carlovingian race, and ended in Lewis the Sloth- 
ful, A. D. 987. After his death, HUGH CAPET, the ſon 
of Hugh called the GREAT, and grandſon of Eupks, C 
; l „Count of ol 
Paris, who, together with Biſhop Goss1N, bravely defend; AN * 
that city for two years againſt the Normans, from 885 to 887 a 
23 . . 7 
uſurped the crown; and his deſcendants, till the late dreadjyt h 
cataſtrophe, continued to enjoy it under the name of the Cape. 1 
tine race, or the CAPETS “. 5 | K 
* Firſt in a direct line to the death of Charles the Fair, a. 1328: then vvpkr þ 
two collateral branches; f. the family of Valois, beginning with Philip the Foxtr. | 
NATE, and ENDING with Henry III. zd Aug. 1589. 2. The Houſe of Bourbon iy 
beginning with Heury IV. juſtiy called The Great. of 
o | : ; 
: h | 0. 
; SWITZERLAND. "3 
| 55 | dif 
. | 00 
OUNDED on the ſouth by Italy; on the weſt by France; fee 
#5) on the north by Alſace and Swabia in Germany; and I 
on the eaſt by the lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Trent: be- oy 
tween 45 and 48? north lat. 6 and 11* eaſt long.; about 260 than 
miles long, and 100 broad. 5 1 
Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, Bern, Bal, calle 
; Schaffhauſen, Zurich, Appenzel, Claris; Friburg, Lucern, So- high 
lothurn, or Soleure, Zug, Switz, Uri, Underwald : all of = 
them having capitals of the ſame name, except the two laſh "i 
whoſe capitals are, Altorf and Stantz. The firſt ſix cantons oy 
are Proteſtant, the reſt Popiſh. | Fi pa 
The allies of the Swiſs or Switzers are, the Griſons, ancient- gil d 
ly Rheti, Brenni, and Genauni, who have under them Chi- 5 
venna, Valteline, and Bormio, partly Proteſtant and party "a5 
Popiſh; the republic and abbey of St. Gall, Proteſtant and Po- moun 
piſh ; the republic of Geneva t, Proteſtant ; the republic of Vi- uh 
> : 85 lay htuate 
FR . ä IS The 
- + GENEVA is ſituate on a lake of that name, one of the nobleſt in Europe: nas 
The Rhone ruſhing out of it, flows through the middle of the city; which is 0 The 
circled with fertile fields, highly cultivated: the proſpect, one of the fineſt in the aſks 
world, is bounded by the long ridge of mountains, called mount Jura, on the on (when 


fide, the Alps, the Glaciers of Savoy, and the ſnowy bead of mount Blanc, on th 
other. The inhabitants are free add happy. An attempt was made by tit Duke 
| . : 8 
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lis, towards Italy, its capital, Sion, Popiſh ; the 8 5 
ty of Mulhauſen in Alſace, and ſome others. FR, 


the The Swiſs cantons and their allies are ſo many independent 
of fates, united together for their mutual defence. The govern- 

wh | | 1 a | ment 

th- 

of of Savoy, a. 1602, to ſeize upon the town, in the middle of a dark night, in time 

1 | ofpeace. Several hundreds of his ſoldiers had got into the town by ſcaling-ladders, 
ed 2nd the reſt were following, when they were at length diſcovered by a woman, who 
$7, rave the alarm. The Genevois, ſtarting from their ſleep, ſeized the readieſt arms 


they could find, killed numbers of the affailants in the ſtreets, and drove the reſt 
out of the city. Hence the gates are always ſhut at ſun-ſct, and are not opened 
without an order from the Syndics or Magiſtrates, which is not to be obtained but 
on ſome great emergency. _ : 

The anniverſary of tlus event is kept with great ſolemnity, and called le jour de 
PE calade. 8 ; n 
10 public harmony of Geneva'is frequently interrupted by political ſquabbles be- 
wirt the favourers of ariſtocracy and democracy, Geneva owes its independence 
to the jealouſy and intereſt of its neighbours. „ 
About a day's journey from Geneva, in the king of Sardinia's dominions, are 
what are called the Glaciers. | | | 
The GLACIERS are prodigious collections of ſnow and ice, formed in the intervals 
or hollows between the mountains that bound the fide of the valley of Chamouni, 
near which mount Blanc ſtands; five in number; their ſurface is from a thouſand to 
two thouſand feet high above the valley, ſome of them more. Their breadth is 
different, according to the interval between the mountains in which they, are form- 

ed. In theſe vallies ef ice are ſwellings like waves, ſome of them forty. or fifty - 


ce; feet high, and rents from two to fix feet wide, of an amazing depth. : 
and The valley of Chamouni is about ſix leagues, or eighteen miles in length, and an 

Engliſh mile in breadth, The Glaciers, which deicend from mount Blanc, are on 
be- ene fide, and on the other, mount Breven, ſeven thouſand three hundred feet higher 
200 than the valey, Behind Malavert, which gives name to one of the Glaciers, there 


is a chain of mountains all covered with ſnow, which terminate in four diſtinct 
rocks, uf a great height, having the appearance of narrow pyramids or ſpires, hence 
called the Needles. Front the top of Malavert, mount Blanc appears nearly as 
high as from the valley. The Rhone, when it iſſues from the lake of Geneva, is 
ſad to be one thouſand two hundred feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 

On the higheſt and moſt protuberant parts of thoſe rocks and mountains are 
formed great maſſes of ſnow and ice, which ſometimes giving way, under the 
name of Avalanclies, and hurrying along with them large portions of the looſened” 
rock or mountain, roll with a thundering noiſe to the valley, and involve in certain 
dettruction all the trees, houſes, cattle, and men, which lie in their way; as Vir- 


all, 
So- 
| of 
laſ 


tons 


jent⸗ til deſcribes the effects of the fall of a great ſtone, Virg. 7. xii. 684. i 
"hia- At ſome diſtance from Chamouni, after paſſing various defiles, rugged rocks, 
"| and ficep mountains, is a beautiful valley called the Pays de Fallais ; of an oval 
arlly form, about ſeven leagues in length, and one in breadth, ſurrounded on all fides by 
1 Po- mountains of a ſtupendous height, the lower parts of which are covered with a 
Vi- ery rich paſture, The valley itſelf is highly fertile and finely cultivated; the Rhone 
ls flows in beautiful mafes from the one end. to the other: on the upper extremity is 


htuate SION, the capital of the Vallais, and Martigny on the lower. 

The Vallaiſans are in alliance with the Swiſs cantons, but independent of them 
or any other power, Their religion is Popery, and their form of government de- 
mocratic, | | 

The people are troubled with ſwellings in the glands of the throat and neck, 
tilled Goitres, {/frume), which are common to other inhabitants of the Alps, 
(whence Juvenal, Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus ? xiii, 162.) but not uni- 
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ment in fome of the cantons is ariſtocratical, and in other, de 
mocratical. Of the former kind are, Bern, Zurich, Lucerne 
Baſil, Friburg, Soleur, and Schaffhauſen; the other ſix are de. 
macratical, _ VV a 

The Swiſs have ſeveral diſtricts and towns ſubjeR to them 


lich they conquered, The chief of theſe towns is Baden 


SY 


about ten miles north-weſt from Zurich, where the deputies of 


the cantons and their allies meet annually. 


The reformation-in religion was begun at Zurich in Swit. 
zerland, by ZUING or ZUINGLIUS, much about the fams 
time as by Luther in Germany. It was afterwards completed 


by JOHN CALVIN, a native of Noyen in Picardy, profeſſy 


of divinity at Geneva, who died 1564. 

This country was long ſubject to the houſe of Auftia; 
but being cruetly oppreſſed by its governors, three cantons, 
Switz, Uri, and Underwalden, revolied, A. D. 1308. They 


are {aid to have been prompted to it by the heroic behaviour of 


one WILLIAM TELE *, They were afterwards joined by the | 
8 | | other 


verlal; ſuppoſed to proceed from the noxious qualities of the water which they 


drink, (aquarum que potantur witio,) Plin. xi. 37. . 68. 


Near Geneva is Ferney, a village, where Voltaire paſſed the laft years of his life. 

At about thirty miles from Geneva, near the other end of the Jake, is ſituate 
LAUSANNE, the capital of the country called Pays de Fuud, fubje& to Bern. 

BERN is a regular welt built town, with ſome air of magnificence. The houſes 


are of a fine white free tone. A fmall branch of the river- Aar has been made to 


run in the middle of the principal ſtreet. Criminals are employed to keep the 
ſtreets clean; the more atrocious deliquents, chained to carts or waggons, drive 
away the rubbiſh, From a walk along the bank of the Aar is a moſt magnifcent 
proſpect. | J ee 

The government of Bern is ariſtocratical, the religion Proteſtant, the common 
people eaſy and happy. | 


* BASIL, the largeſt town in Switzerland, is waſhed by the Rhine, Dr. Mare 


Tour. 8 ' 

* GRISLER, or Oer, the Auſtrian Governor of Urs, caufed 2 pole to be 
erected in the market-place of #torf, on which he put a cap, and commanded 
every one that paſſed to pay it obeifance. WILLIAM TELL, alone faikd to 
comply, and was obſerved always to pals it with an mdiguant air; on wich 
account he was apprehended, and commanded hy Grifter, on pain of bring 
hanged, to ſhoot. an apple with an arrow from the head of his fon. While the 
apple was adjuſting on the boy's head he is reported to have ſaid, Let me and 


my family perijh, provided my country be free. He ſhot the apple without touch- 


ing his fon. A ſecond arrow being obſerved in his quiver, when he was aſked 
the reaſon of it, he ſaid, it was to have been lodged in the tyrant's beat, 
if he had killed his ſon, For this offence Griſſer determined to impriſon him for 
life, and to fec him fecured in the dungeon himſelf. He therefore cauſed him ta 


be fettered, and put in a boat, that he might be tranſported to a caſtle on the 


lake of Lucerne. The governor went in the boat, and being overtaken by a 
ſtorm, was in danger of periſhing; whereupon one of his ſervants, the boat» 


Man, unable to manage the veſſel, requeſted that Tell, known to he a _ 


4 
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aber cantons and the allies at different periods. They were 
declared a free and 7 fen confederacy by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, A. D. 1 . . N 


NETHERLANDS, or LOW COUNTRIES. 


7 


HE Netherlands, or Low Countries, are ſo called from 
J their ſituation with reſpect to Germany: they are divi- 
& into ſeventeen provinces: bounded by the German ſea on 
the north, Germany on the eaſt, France on the ſouth; and the 
Britiſh Channel on the weſt ; between 49 and 540 north lat. 
z and 7 eaſt long. about 300 miles long and 200 broad. 

In the time of Charles V. they were united to the empire of 
Germany, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy, Aſter 
his death, theſe provinces deſcended to his ſon Philip II. who 
atempting to deprive them of their liberties, and to introduce 
the court of inquiſition by the moſt ſhocking cruelty, they re- 
voted under the conduct of William prince of Orange, and 
others, 1567. But factions afterwards ariſing! among them, 
only ſeven of the provinces ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing their inde- 
pendence, according to the famous union of Utrecht, which 
they entered into, A. D. 1579, whence they are called Bei- 
gium Federatum, or the ſeven United 'Provinces. The other 
ten provinces were reduced to ſubjection, chiefly by the valour 
and abilities of Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma; and were 
called the Sparyſh Netherlands. Upon the death of Charles II. 
King of Spain, 1700, they fell to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
have fince been called the Auſtrian Netherlands. Part of them 
being conquered by France, are hence named the French Ne- 
thrriands, Part of them alfo-belong to the Dutch. The United 
Provinces maintained a bloody. war againft the power of Spain for 


expert boatman in the country, - ſhould be unbound, and fet to the helm. Grifler 
alented; and Tell, taking the command, ſteered the veſſel fo a rel, heaped 
albore with agility, and made his eſcape through the mountains to Stauffecher; 
where, he lay concealed till the day for effecting the freedom of Swiſſerland ar- 
med, when he joined his companions, 1ſt Jan. 1308. Tell, afterwards lying in 
wait for Grifley, as he paſſed by a wood, Killed him with an arrow. The Su, 
called alſo Stoitzers, protected by their inaccetible mountains, maintained the conteſt .. 
Nainſt their oppreſſors with invincible fortitude for more than 300 years, often 
defeating numerous armies ſent to ſubdue them, till at laſt they eſtabliſhed their in- 
dependence. The Swiſs were long eſteemed the beſt foot-ſoldiers in Europe, and 
oc that reaſon were fr ently employed as mercenaries by foreign princes, parti- 
Warly by the kings of France, © | . | 
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near fiſty years, firſt under William Prince of Orange, ſirname 
the Silent; and be being aſſaſſinated at Delſt, by one Gerard 


1584, then under his ſon Prince Maurice. They were ſtrong : 
ſupported by Queen Elizabeth, and likewiſe by Henry IV. of 5 
France, through whoſe influence their independence was xc. ; 
knowledged by Philip III. of Spain, A. D. 1609, , 
| : | 6 
| Gp | Eo b. 
_ The UNITED PROVINCES, or HOLLAND. « 
5 | | n to 
HE united provinces are, Zealand, Holland, Utrecht, k 
Guelderland, Over-Y flel, Frieſland, and Groningen, ſe 
1. ZEALAND conſiſts of ſeveral iſlands, formed by one of m. 
the two branches of the Scheld, the chief of which is Walcheren, ly 
— Towns, Middleburg, Campvere, and Fluſhing. $1, 
2. HOLLAND, South :—=AMSTERDAM, north lat. 52 13. Ni 
eaſt long. 5 4. at the top of Zuyder Sea; DoRT, famous for; W 
ſynod held there A. D. 1618; and Rotterdam, on the Maele an 
birth place of Eraſmus: Delft; Hague, where the States of 
General, or deputies of the provinces, aſſemble; Leyden, famous dre 
for its univerſity ; Haerlem, near a remarkable lake called | 
_ Haerlem-meer : Torgow, Ryſwick, Williamſtadt, Naerden, bu 
In North HOLLAND are, Saardam, famous for ſhip-bilding, 
where Peter the Great of Muſcovy learned that art, by woll. 
ing with his own hands; Edam, Hoorn, Alcmaer, &c. 
There are ſeveral iſlands belonging to this province at the 
mouth of the Maeſe : Voorn, in which are, Briel, and Helvoet- 
fluys ; Goree, &c.: At the entrance of the Zuyder Sea, the 
land Texel, ſeparated from North Holland by a narrow chan- = 
nel, through which moſt ſhips bound for Amſterdam pals; By 
'Ulie, and Shelling, &c. 7 "IHE | " 
3- UTREcuT—Utrecht, famous for its univerſity, on the 88 
old channel of the Rhine; Montfort. 3 N 
4. GUELDERLAND, and ZUTPHEN—Nimeguen ; Harder- 5 
wick; Loo, a palace of the Prince of Orange; Arnheim; "i 
Zutphen. Gelder, the capital, is ſubject to the King of 15 
Pruſſia; and Ruremond, to Auſtria. 5 5 
©... 5. OvER-YSSEL—Deventer, Coverden, Campen. h 
6. FRIESLAND—Lewarden, Dockum, Francker, &c. tif = 
iſland 4 meland. : 1 - No pies 12 
7. GRONIN GEN Groningen, Winſchaten, Dam, 1 g 
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This country contains a greater number of inhabitants for 
its extent than any in Europe, or perhaps in the world. They 
are called the Dutch, or Hellanders, from the name of the prin- 
cipal province, and are computed at above two millions. To 
deſend themſelves againſt inundations of the ſea, and land 
foods, which have ſometimes done incredible miſchief, they 
have conſtructed, at an immenſe expence, prodigious dikes or 
banks of earth, in ſeveral places ſeventeen ells thick. „ 

Beſides the large rivers, there are in Holland numberleſs 
canals, along which people commonly travel from town to 
town in covered boats, called Treckſcurtes, which are dragged 
by horſes. 0 FS | 
Ide ſeven United Provinces are a confederacy of ſo many 
ſeparate independent republics, united together for their com- 
mon defence. The internal government of each is called the 
States of that province; and delegates from them conſtitute the 
$tates-General at the Hague. At the head of this council, pre- 
vious to the late revolution, was the Stadibalder, which office 
wa hereditary in the perſon of William V. Prince of Orange 
and Naſſau, and who was alſo commander in chief and admiral 
of the Seven United Provinces. The States-General were ad- 
dreſſed by the title of High Mightineſſes. 2 

The eſtabliſned religion is the Preſbyterian or Calviniſm; 
but all religions are tolerated. _ | oy 


| AUSTRIAN and FRENCH NETHERLANDS. . 


1. NRaBanT, Dutch—Boiſleduc, Breda, Bergen-op-zoom, 
) Maeſtricht, Grave, Lillo, Steenbergen: Auſtrian 
BRUSSELS, north lat. 50% 50. eaſt long. 4 6. Louvain, Ramil- 
les, Vilvorden, Tirlemont. 42a 34424, OT» FS VIE ORLE Of 
2. ANTWERP,: ſubject to Auſtria, ſurrounded by Brabant 
Antwerp was once one of the richeſt trading cities in the 
world; but in the ſtruggle for liberty, it was plundered for 
three days, by the ſoldiers of the Duke of Alva, A. D. 1576. 
And the Dutch- afterwards, in order to ruin its commerce at 
once, ſunk veſſels loaded with ſtone in the mouth of the 
Scheld, which runs paſt it: thus ſhutting up for ever the en- 
trance of that river to ſhips of burden. But it has lately been 
opened by the French. J 15 wel 
3-MaLtN ES, or MECHLIN, likewiſe ſurrounded by Brabant, 


— 
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and fubjeR to Auſtria——The capital, Mechlin, is famons fy 
the manufacture of lace: | Re 


4. LIM BURG. Limburg, fubjet to Auſtria; the other | 


towns to the Durch, Datem, Valkenburg, and Wych. 
F. LuxzmMBuURG—Luxemburg and Baſtagne, ſubje& 9 
Auſtria; the other parts to France, Thionville, Montmedy, and 
 Danvilliers. vis OR . 
6. Nau n, ſubject to Auſtria Namur, Charleroy. 
7. Hainautt—Mons Aeth, Enguien, ſubject to Auſtria: 
Valenciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Landrecy, Chatlemont, ad 
 Givet, to France. G2 . 
8. CAMBRES!s, ſubject to France —Cambray and Vecędr. 
9. ARTo1s, French — Arras, St. Omer, Aire, St. Venant 
Bethune, and Terouen. | wy 
10 FLANDERS— Sluis, Axel, Hulſt, Sas van Ghent, fub. 
jeft to the Dutch; Ghent, Bruges, Oſtend, Newport, Oute. 
nard, Dendermont, Courtray, Dixmude, Vptes, Tournay, Fyr. 
nes, and Menin, ſubject to Auſtria; Liſle, Dunkirk, Doug, 
Mardyke, St. Amand, Gravellines, and Mount-Calſel, ſubjzf 
to France. | | | 0 hob 
"The inhabitants of Flanders are called 'Flemings, The 
Flemiſh language is a dialect of the German, but different from 
the Dutch. The cities of Flanders are greatly reduced in their 
opulence and number of inhabitants from hat they were in 
former times. They ſtill however carry on ſeveral manufzc- 
tures, in which they are yet unrivalled ; fine lawns, lace, and 
cambric, ſo called from Cambray, the chief place of its mz 
nufacture. e „„ 
The Auſtrian Regent or Viceroy reſides at Bruſſels. Each of 
'the provinces have a ſeparate! governor under him, and cours d 
jouſſice ſor the trial of civil cauſes 
Ihe eſtabliſhed religion, except in that part. which. belong 
to the Dutch, is Popery. There is one archbiſhoprick, ſeven 
bifhopricks, and three univerſities, namely, Louvain, Douz, 
and St. Omer. VVV 
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GERMANY. 


68 ERMANY is bounded on the north, by the German ſa, 
Denmark, and the Baltic; on the eaſt, by Poland, 
Bohemia, and Hungary; on the ſouth, by the Alps and 
Switzerland; and on the welt, by France and the oy 
ad ancsy 
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kund; between 45 and 55* north lat. and 5 and 19% eaſt 
Jong. about 600 miles in length, and 500 in breadth. | 
EERMANIA ANTIQUA.— Germania Antiqua, or Ancient 
Germany, called allo Tranſrhenana, Barbara, and Magna, ex- 
tended from the Rhine to the Viſtula ; and from the Baltic to 
the Danube; ſo that its ancient boundaries were very different 
from the modern. 5 uu 
The chief ſtates along the Rhine were, the Friſi, Bructeri, 
ſpit, or Ujipetes, Tengleri, Catti, Ubii, Sicambri, ' Sedufii, 
Marcomanni, whole territory was afterwards occupied by the 
Alan, whence Germany was called ALLEMANNIA, and 
now. Alemagne in French. Farther eaſt, the Harudes, Nariſei, 
Hermunduri. From the river Amifia, or -us, Ems, to the 
{lbis, Elbe, dwelt the Chauci, and Cheruſci ; north of whom, 
the Ingli and Foſs, or Saxones, adjoining to the Cherſaneſus 
(inbrica, now Holſtein and Jutland, anciently occupied by the 
Cmbri and Teubner” EIT oo, Cr 
Eaſt from this, along the Baltic, Longabardi, Vendili, or 
Vandals, Burgundiones, Gothones, &c. But the ſituation of theſe 
tribes is very uncertain, . as the Romans never made any con- 
fiderable progreſs paſt the Elbe. Hence Strabo fuppoſes the 
Baltic to be a part of the ocean, and that by ſailing caſt from 
the German ſea one might reach the Caſpian . fea, which he 
ſuppoſed was alſo joined to the ocean, vii. p. 294. xi. p. 50%. 
The interior part of Germany was poſſeſſed by the SUE, 
who were divided into a number of tribes. From them the 
Vudrus, or Oder, was called, Suevaus ; and the Sinus Codanus, 
or the tft m 
That part of modern Germany which lies ſouth of the Da- 
nude was included in Noricum and Vindelicia. The ancient Ger- 
mans, according to Tacitus, had no cities. The name Ger- 
man, as it were Ger or Gar man, ſignifies in Celtic a warlike 
nan. DTS, 1 
The moſt ancient name of this country was Teut/ch-land, 
from the Teut3nes, or from their god Tuiſco or Teuth, The 
vulgar people in Germany ſtill call themſelves Teut/chers. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ancient GERMANS. 


The manners of the ancient Germans have been deſcribed 
by leveral authors, particularly by Tacitus, in his admirable 
treatiſe on that ſubject ; which is juſtly efteemed one of the 
molt precious remains of Roman learning, not only as being 
| | | curious 


* 
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curious and inſtructive in itſelf, but alſo becauſe it points oy 


the origin of various inſtitutions and cuſtoms, ſome of then t 
Mill exiſting, in the countries which that people ſubdued, eſpe. { 
«cially in Britain. ns 5 dj 
T be Germans, as Tacitus imagines, were an indigenous race, 4 
that is, according to the vague notions of the ancients concern. 1 
ing the origin of nations, ſprung from the earth, or original V 
produced in the country, without any intermixture of adyeg. 
titious inhabitants“. 4 5 pe 
All the Germans had a great reſemblance to one another in 0 
their external appearance and babit of body; ſtern blue eye @ 
ruddy hair, large bodies, vigorous for ſudden efforts, but im- 8 
orgy: of labour and fatigue ;/ incapable' of bearing thirſt and . 
heat, but inured by the climate and foil to cold and hunger, » 
Tacit. ib. 4. Their chief wealth conſiſted in cattle, but of e 

a ſmall fize. The country, although conſiderably varied, wa 
in general covered with woods, or deformed by marſhes. |: t 
was fertile in grain, but unfavourable for fruit-trees. The b 
Germans, in the time of Tacitus, had not explored the eanh th 
for gold or filver ; but thoſe who lived near the confines of the : 
Roman empire, employed theſe metals for the purpoſes of F 
commerce, and fet a value on the Roman coins; more hoy- : 
ever, which is curious, on the filver than gold, as being more © 
convenient in purchafing low-priced commodities, In the in- 4 
terior parts they retained the ſimple and ancient cuſtom of ex- 8 
5 agen 5 for another, 7b. 5. Co es ; 
The fcarcity of iron appeared from their weapons. They 1 

rarely ufed ſwords or large lances; but ſpears, or, as they called 

They are however generally ſuppoſed to have emigrated, from the north-weſt 
of Aſia, long before the art of navigation was diſcovered. The bards, in thei J 
- old ſongs, the only memorial and records the Germans had, aſcribed the orign the 
of the nation to the god TUISCO or. Tuiſto, who was born of the. earth, 28d lin 
his ſon MANNUS. From their deſcendants the various tribes are ſaid to bat tim 
derived their names, Teutines, Ingæt ines, Hermindnes, Iſtæt ques, Mari, Gt an 
Ih, Suevi, Se. GERMANTA was but a late appellation. Thoſe who crolled alu 
the Rhine, and having expelled the Gauls, poſſeſſed the countries on the norte of the 
that river under the name of Tuncr1, Tacit, de mor. G. 2. Condrufii, Ebuonts all 
Czrefi, &c. Cefar, b. G. were all called 'Grrtans, which name at firſt was ei- . 
preſſive merely of their character, i. e. warriors; but afterwards was applied 3s 3 life 
proper name to the whole nation, 76. of 
Hexeules was ſaid to have viſited thoſe parts; hence the Germans in their wu ſuns 
ſongs celebrated him above all other heroes. Strabo ſays the Germans were fo cal- f 
ted from their reſemblance to the Gauls in their form, cuſtoms, and manner o tha 
living; (g. GERMAN, 1. e. fratren ywmoin,) differing fron! them only in the {ys int 
periority of their ſize, their ferocity, and yellow colour, vii. izit. But Cæſr 8 the 
the Germans differed greatly. from the Gauls, {multum ab lac conſuetudine, Ic 4 
EN Eo dg | he 


| Gallorum differunt, } vi. 19. C 20. 
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them, /ramee, frams, tipt with a ſhort and narrow piece of iron, 
ſo ſharp and commodious, that they uſed them either in cloſe or 
diſtant combat, 15. 6. But they were unmanageable among trees, 
Annal. ii. 14. The cavalry had nothing but a ſhield and a framed. 
The infantry had alſo miſſive weapons, each a certain number, 
which they threw to an immenſe diſtance. They were either 
naked, or dreſſed in a light mantle, ( ſagulo leves.) A German 
paid no attention to dreſs, but decorated his ſhield with the 
choiceſt colours; whence what we call coats of arms, or armori- 
a bearings, are ſuppoſed to have had their origin. Coats of 
mail were uncommon ;z and few had either a caſque, (caſſis, of 
metal) or a helmet, ( galea, of leather.) Their horſes were neither 
remarkable for their ſhape, nor ſwiftneſs; nor were they train- 
ed to the various evolutions of the Roman cavalry®. | 

Kings were choſen on account of their nobility ; generals for 
their valour. The power of kings was neither unlimited nor ar- 
bitrary ; and generals commanded rather by example than au- 
thority ; admiration of their bravery ſecured obedience. None 
but the prieſts were permitted to put to death, to bind, or to 
ſcourge f; that theſe things might appear to be inflicted, not 
3 a puniſhment, or by the general's order, but as it were by 
the command of that- god who they believed attended them in 
war: and to impreſs this belief more ſtrongly on their minds, 
they carried with them to battle certain images and banners, ta- 
ken from the groves, where they uſed to be kept in time of 
peace, 456. 7. and Hit. iv. 22. and where they alſo depoſited the 
ſtandards taken from the enemy, Id. Annal. 1. 59.j. 

8 DE von rs The 


*The infantry compoſed the chief ſtrength of the German army; a number of 
them, therefore, were always mingled with the cavalry. [5. & Czar, i. 48. Their 
line of battle was drawn up in the form of wedges, Ib. & Hip. iv. 16. In the 
time of action to give ground, provided they returned to the charge, was eſteemed 
2 mark of military fill, not of cowardice. Even in doubtful engagements they, 
always carried off their ſlain. It was reckoned the higheſt diſgrace to have left 
their ſhield. Such as did ſo were neither admitted to ſacred rites nor to any public 
aſembly ; from which infamy many extricated themſelves by a halter. | 

+ Czſar ſays, that the magiſtrates who commanded in war had the power of 
life and death ; that in peace there was no common magiſtrate, but that the chiefs 
of the diſtricts and cantons adininiſtered juſtice to thoſe in their bounds, {inter 
fo, vi. 21. ſ. 22. | 3 

{ Another circumſtance which tended greatly to inflame their courage was, 
that they were not embodied by chance, but fought by families and clans ; and 
in the field their deareſt pledges were. near them ; ſo that while they fought, 
they might hear the ſhrieks of their wives and the cries of their children. Theſe 
were the darling witneſſes of their conduct, and the applauders of- their valour. 
Their mothers and wives dreſſed their wounds. They even carried refreſhments 
to gem while fighting, and exhorted them ts courage. Several armies, when 
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The god chiefly worſhipped by the Germans Tacitus cally 


MERCURY, to whom, on certain days, they offered human 


victims. To Hercules and Mars t they ſacrificed the animals 
uſual in other countries, {concefſa animalia): part of the 
Sueui performed ſacred rites alſo to Is 18. 5 
The Germans paid the greateſt attention to omens, and that 
ſpecies of divination called Sores, lots; which was performed 


by means of twigs, cut and marked in a particular manner, 


put to the rout, are ſaid to have been incited by the interpoſrtion of women to 
renew the combat, I. 8. The wives of the Cimbri, after their huſbands wee de. 
ſeated by Marius, flew themſelves and their children, Florus, iii, 3. Valeriug 
Maximus ſays, this was done by the wives of the Teulducs, v. 1, vi. i. ext, 3, 
The Germans were more apprehenſive of ſervitude on account of their women than 


of themſelves, I5B.; fee Cæfar, B. G. 1. 51. and thoſe ſtates from which noble vir. 


gins were exacted as hoſtages were thought to be bound by the ſtrongeſt obligation, 
Th. & Suet. Aug. 21. For the Germans believed that there was ſomething ſacred 
in the female ſex, and even the power of forefecing future events: they therefore 
never ſlighted their advice nor diſregarded "their reſponſes, T5. & Cæſar, 1.50, 
Tacitus mentions ſeveral German propheteſſes, who were held in the higheſt vene- 
ration, 1b. & Hi. iv. 61. & 65. 3 
Strabo deſcribes the propheteſſes who followed the army of the Cimbr, 28 
grey haired, dreſſed in white, with linen robes fixed with a claſp, and bound with 
a brazen girdle, having their feet bare. They carried each of them a ſword, 
with which, before an engagement, they uſed to-cex the throats of captives, and 
to form conjectures concerning the future ſuecefs of their countrymen, from the 
manner in which the blood of the captives flowed; and alſo from an inſpe&tiun of 
their entrails, and other parts of their bodies. In the time of battle the women 


uſed to make a dreadful noiſe, by beating on ſkins ſtretched on the outſide of the 


Chariots, Strab. vii. 294. | 

* This name Cæſar gives to the chief divinity of the Gauls, B. G. vi. 16. / 15, 
who was probably the ſame with TUISCO, Tacit. M. G. 2. or TevUTATEs, men- 
tioned by Lucan, i. 445. and with TroTH, the Mercury of the Egyptians, Cx. 
Sat: Dm Ad f 3 0 Ep | 

+ Tacitus, in another place, calls MARS the principal deity (precipuus deorun,) 
Hift. iv. 64. and mentions human victims alſo offered to him, Annal. xiii, 57. 
Mars was likewiſe the chief deity of the Scythians, Herodot. iv. 59. from whom 
the Germans are thought to have heen deſcended ; and to Mars the Scytiians like- 
wiſe offered human victims, I. 63. as the Luſitani, Strab. iii. 155. 

Cæſar differs from Tacitus in his account of the religion of the Germans. He 
ſays, that they had no Druids to preſide over ſacred rites, and that they paid no 
attention to ſacrifices, (neque ſacrificiis fludent ;) that they reckoned thoſe only 2s 
deities whom they ſaw, and whoſe beneficence they experienced, (quorum opibus 
aperte juventur;) the Sun, Moon, and Vulcan, or firs, vi. 19. /. 20. 

+ The rauſe and origin of the worſhip of Iſis is uncertain; but an image of 


that goddeſs, in the figure of a galley, ſhewed that her worſhip had been import- 


ed from ſome foreign country. The Germans never built houſes to their gods, 
nor repreſented them under an human form. This they thought would have 
derogated from their greatneſs, They conſecrated to them groves and woods, and 
called by the names of their deitics thoſe ſecret receſſes which they only beheld 
with reverence, c. 9. but never prefaned by hunting in them, or cutting dowu the 
trees, Claudian de laud. Stilic. i. 228. Here their cruel ſacred rites ſeem tv have 
been performed, Lucan. iii. 399. their folemn feaſts held, Tacit. Hift. iv. 14. aud 
the military oath adminiſtered, Annal. ii. 12. The gloom of woods, Seneca ob- 
ferves, naturally fills the mind with religious awe. Ep. 41. 80 Pliny, {i {i 
filentia ipſa adoramus, } xii. 1. 9 85 5 5 
8 66 8 ad 
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and lad on white cloth *, They took preſages of futurity, 


not only from the flight and finging of birds; but alſo, whar 
Tacitus ſays was peculiar to that nation, from the neighin 
and ſnorting of horſes T. A number of theſe animals of a milk- 
white colour were kept for this purpoſe in the ſacred proves... 
Another kind of divination ufed in dangerous wars, was to 
oblige a captive of the enemy, procured by whatever means, to 
foht with a champion of their own country, each in the armour 
of his country. The vittory of the one or the other was taken 
for a prognoſtic of the event of the war ꝓ; (pro præjudicio ac- 
ciprebatur,) C. 10. | | | 
About matters of ſmaller moment the chiefs alone delibera- 
ted: important affairs were referred to the whole community, 
but not till they had been previouſly canvaſſed by the leading 
men, The national aſſembly met, unleſs when ſomething ſud- 
len or unexpected happened, on ſtated days at the new and 
full moon: for they” thought theſe the moſt fortunate times for 
beginning any enterpriſe, (rebus agendts auſpicatiſſimum initium), 
e. 11. In the computation of time they reckoned by nights 
and not by days]. TOs „ 
When a public aſſembly was ſummoned, the Germans were 
not punQtual in meeting at the time appointed; but two or 
three days were loſt by their tardineſs in convening, (cunctatione 
ceuntium 3) which fault was the conſequence of their liberty, 
(ilud ex liberlate vitium.) When the meeting appeared ſuth- 
ciently numerous, (ut. turba vel turbe placuit), they fat down 
amed, Silence was ordered by the prieſts, who then had alſo 
a coercive power. The king or chief of the community ſpoke 
fit; the reſt-were heard in their turn, according to their age, 
nobility, renown in arms, or eloquence; and gained attention 
rather from their authority to perſuade, than their power to 
command. If tle opinion of any one was diſagreeable, the af. 
ſembly expreſſed their diſapprobation by a murmur ; if agreeable, 
they brandiſhed their javelins. The moſt honourable kind of 
alent was to applaud by the ſound of arms, ib. ii. hiſt. iv. 15.3 


- * The Scythians alſo formed con jectures about futurity from rods, Herodot. iv, 
7. 
+ The neighing of horſes ſeems alſo to have been much attended to amo 
de Perſians, Thus the diſpute about the crown was determined in fone 
Darius, Herodpor, iii. $5, Juſtin. i. 10. 
+ Hence the origin of duelling, as it is thought, which anciently was eonſidered 
a 17 appeal to Heaven. 
| Thus all their reſolutions and appointments or ſummonſes were dated, { fic 
Grftituunt, fic candicunt, } The night was thought to lead or precede the day, c. ii. 
-» amony the Gauls, Ceſar, B. G. vi. 19. ſ. 16. In like manner we uſe ſe'ennight, 
8 "hr, tor ſeven days, fourteen days. Heſiod makes day to be the child of igt, 
kvog, 124, becauſe Garknels exiſted before light, Ceneſi, l. 2. o 
Cz/ar. 
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In the ſame aſſemblies alſo were elected chiefs to adminiſter 
Juſtice in the cantons and villages. To each of theſe an hun. 


dis deciſions by their authority. 


and Gauls +, Liv. xxl. 20. But it was not cuſtomary for an 


| free ſtates, to the community, and part to the injured.perfon or his relations. 


| felves by their valour. Nor was it thought diſhonourable to be ſcen among the 
xetainers of an illuſtrious chief, who divided them into different ranks, as he 


' chiefs, who ſhould have the moſt numerous and the braveſt companions. Thit 


— 


ful. to them. It was on | 
out violence and war they could not ſupport their train of 
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Cæſar. B. G. vii. 21. In this aſſembly accuſations were made 


and capital offenders proſecuted. Puniſhments were propor- 


tioned to the nature of the crime ®.  — 


dred COMPANIONS (comes) were aſſigned from among the con. 
mon people, to aſſiſt the judges with their counſel, and ſandion 


The Germans tranſacted no buſineſs, public or private, with. 
out being armed, c. 13. So the ancient Greeks, Thucydid. i, 6, 


one to aſſume arms, till the ſtate approved his ability to uſe then, 
Then, in preſence of the aſſembly, the young man was pre. 
ſented (ornabatur) with a ſhield and a framea F. 

7 . 5 „„ 


* Traitors and deſerters were hanged on a tree: cowards, effeminate perſon, 
and thoſe guilty of unnatural practices, {cor pore infames}, were ſunk in dirt and 
mire under a hurdle. Acts of wickedneſs, / ſce/era}, it was thought, ſhould be 
publicly puniſhed ; but baſe crimes /fagitia} concealed. For ſmaller offences 
mul& was impoſed of horſes or cattle; part of the fine went to the king, or, iy 


+ Hence the cuſtom among thoſe deſcended from the Celtic nations, of wearing 
ſwords; which was not permitted among the Romans and other poliſhed nations of 
antiquity. J | 1 

+ This ceremony had the ſame effect among the Germans as aſſuming the 
manly gown /{7toga wirilis) among the Romans. After this the young man rank- 
ed as a citizen, {hic primus juuentæ honos ; before, he was reckoned part of a pi- 
vate family, but now, of the commonwealth. High birth, /inſignis nobilitas), ot 
the great merits of a father, procured even for a young man the- dignity of a 
chief. But in general thoſe only enjoyed the diſtinction of having a numerous 
train of followers, who had reached the age of manhood, and fignaliſed them- 


judged proper. There was a great emulation hoth among the Comyavxioxs, 
who ſhould poſſeſs the firſt place in their patron's favour; and among the 


was his dignity, this his ſtrength, to be always ſurrounded with a large boch 
of ſelect young men, his ornament in peace, his bulwark in war. Nor was 
his fame confined. to his own nation; his glary alſo extended to neighbouring 
ſtates, 1f he excelled others in the number and valour of his companions. He 
was courted by embaſſies, honoured with preſents, and by his very name uſualy 
terminated wars, 16. 13. . AR | | 
In battle it- was diſgraceful for a chief to be ſurpaſſed in bravery, and for a 
CoMPpANTION, not to equal the courage of his chief. If the chief fell, to bae 
ſurvived him entailed on the companions infamy and diſgrace for life To de- 
fend, to protect him, to make their own brave deeds ſubſervient to his gion, 
was the ſacred obligation of followers. The chiefs fought for victory, the Cov 
PANIONS for their chief. 5 
When their own nation was at peace, young noblemen among the Germans 
uſually repaired to 188 other ſtate then engaged in war. Repoſe was bate- 
y in the midſt of dangers they could gain renown. With- 
, who de 
- Boo manded 


— } 
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When there was no war, the Germans paid little attention 
to hunting *, but ſpent moſt of their time in repoſe, devoted 
to ſleep and feaſting. The warrior, reſigning the manage- 
ment of his houſe and farm to women, to old men, and the 
weakeſt of his domeſtics, remained himſelf in ſtupid inaQtion 
by a wonderful diverſity of nature exhibiting in the fame cha- 
rater a love of ſloth and a hatred of repoſe f. NG dg 
The Germans had no regular cities ; nor indeed did they al- 
low a continuity of houſes. They lived in ſeparate habitations, 
ſattered up and down, as a fountain, a plain, or grove in- 


manded from the liberality of their chief the warlike borfe, the bloody and 
vitorious framea ; and, in place of pay, expected a table, although not elegant, 
yet always plentiful. The fund of this munificence was procured by war and 
rapine, (Latrocinia nullam havent 7 Souza, que extra fines cujuſque civitatis unt; 
atque ea fiventut is exercende, ac deſidiæ minuendæ cauſa fieri predicant, Cæſar, Uh. 
11. Jus in viribus habent, aded ut ne latrocinii quidem pudeat, Mela, iii. 3.) To cul- 
tivate the ground and wait the produce of the year was not fo agreeable to the 
diſpoſition of a German, as to provoke the enemy and incur the riſk of wounds, 
(rulnera mereri). It appeared lazy and indolent to acquire by ſweat, what 
might be obtained by blood. This dependence of the comites on their chief, 
after the Germans ſallied forth from their forsſts, and _ conquered various 
provinces of the Roman empire, proved the origin of vaſſalage, and of the FEU- 
DAL STS TEM. ; N 
* Cæſar on the contrary ſays, that they ſpent all their life in hunting and mi- 
Itary affairs, being inured from their infancy to labour and hardihip, B. G. vi. 
19. . 20. ö | | : EO 
+ It was cuſtomary in the ſeveral ſtates for individuals to make voluntary con- 
nibutions to their chieftains, either of cattle or corn; which being received as an 
honorary gift alſo ſupplied their neceſſities. They were particularly pleaſed 
with preſents from the neighbouring nations, which were ſent, not only from indi- 
viduals, but alſo from communities; choice horſes, magnificent armour, trap- 
pings, and chains, The Romans taught them the cuſtom of receiving money. 
Tacit. de mor, German; I 5. Hh. 
They laid out their villages not with a row of connected buildings; each 
houſe ſtvod detached,' with a vacant ſpace around it, either as a ſecurity againſt - 
the accidents of fire, or from want of kill in the art of building. They neither 
knew the uſe of mortar, nor of tiles. They uſed only rude materials, for all 
purpoſes, without either beauty or ornament. Particular parts were covered. 
ver with a kind of earth ſo pure and ſhining, that it reſembled the lights and 
ſhades of painting. They uſed, alſo to dig ſubterraneous caverns, and cover 
them over with a quantity of dung; which ſerved both as winter retreats and 
repokitories for their grain. Thoſe hidden receſſes not only mitigated the rigour of 
cold, but in times of hoſtile invaſion, when the open country was ravaged, re- 
maned undiſcovered, either becauſe the enemy was ignorant of them or avoided 
the trouble of a ſearch, ib. 16. ; £4 5 
Other nations alſo uſed ſubterraneous caverns; Ovid. Mer. i. 121; Mel. ii. 1. 
Many of theſe ſtill exiſt in different parts of the world. Strabo ſays, that the 
bermans neither cultivated the ground nor, laid up grain; that they lodged in 
puts reared to ſhelter them only for a day ; that their food depended chiefly on 
their cattle, as that of the Nomgades ; and that, like them, putting their effects on 
32gons, they ſhifted their habitations, with their flocks, where they choſc, vii. 
291. But this, according to Cæſar and Tacitus, was not univerſal. The 
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The clothing uſed by all the Germans, was a looſe mantle 
(SAGum, 15. 17.) faſtened with a claſp, or when that could 
not be had, with a thorn. Naked in other reſpects, they paſſes | 
whole days by the nr oo! nt ks! REG 

Among the Germans the bond of marriage was rigidly ob. 
ſerved, and no part of their character does Tacitus more highly 
GG e e e e | 
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V Pellibus aut parvis rhenonum tegumentis utuntur, magna corporis parte nud; On, 
far, b. G. vi. 20. Viri ſagis velantur, aut libris arborum, quamvis ſava hieme, Me. 
lay iii. 3. N 5 

+ The rich wore a garment, not flowing looſe, as the Sarmatians and Pa- 
thians, but girt clofe, and ſhewing the ſhape. of every limb. They alſo wor 
the ſkins of wild beaſts; thoſe bordering on the Rhine, without choice or nicety, 

negligenter ;) thoſe in the interior parts were more curious in the ſeledtion, 
n as not having acquired by commerce a taſte for other apparel. They 
choſe particular beaſts, and having ſtripped off the furs, variegated them with 
ſpots and pieces of the ſkins of marine animals, which the exterior part of the 
ocean and ſeas unknown to the Romans produced. The dreſs of the women 
was not different from that of the men; except that the women frequently von 
linen robes, and variegated them with purple; not extending part of the upper 
garment into ſleeves, but leaving the whole arms (brackia, a manibus ad cubitun, 
ac {acer tos, a cubito ad humeros,) and part of the boſom, bare, ib. 17. 

+ Every man was contented with one wife; a thing ſingular among ſavages; 
except a few of the nobility, who practiſed polygamy, not from looſe dein, 
but becauſe their alliance was courted. The wife brought no dowry to the huf- 
band, but the huſband to the wife. The parents and relations of the virgin 
were preſent and approved the preſents ; which were not calculated to pleaſe 
female vanity, or to adorn the future bride; but oxen, a capariſoned horſe, a 
ſhield, a framea, and a ſword. By giving theſe, preſents, (in lc munera, i, e. 
his muncribus datis,) the wife was eſpouſed 5 who alſo in her turn made a preſent 
of arnis to her huſband. This, ſays Tacitus, was conſidered as the ſtrongeſt bond 
of union, theſe the ſecret ſacred rites, theſe. the nuptial deities. Left the wise 
- ſhould think herſelf exempted from the practice of the ſame virtees with her hul- 
band, or removed from the accidents of war, ſhe was reminded by the very ce. 
remonies of her marriage, that ſhe came to be the ſharer of his toils and den- 
gers, to partake with him the ſufferings of peace, and hazards of war, This the 
yoked oxen, the harneſſed horſe, the preſent of arms, indicated; that thus ſhe 
was to live, and thus fo die: that ſhe received theſe things, which ſhe ſhould del. 
ver inviolate, and with honour, to her children; which her daughters-in-lay 
ſhould receive, and again tranſmit to her grandchildren, The German women 
therefore lived with impregnable chaſtity, without enticing ſpectacles to fe. 
duce them, or banquets to inflame their paſſions. The art of carrying e 
a ſecret correſpondence by letters was equally unknown to both ſexcs, i, 19. 
although the Germans were _ pot altogether unacquainted with writing, 
Annal. ii. 63. & 88. Among ſo numerous a people inſtances of adultery ver 
very rare. The puniſhment of it was inſtant, and at the plcaſure of the huſ- 
band. Having cut off the hair of the offender, and ſtript her before. bet 
relations, he expelled her from his houſe, purſuing her with ftripes throug! 
the village. For the loſs of honour there was no forgiveneſs; neither 
beauty, nor youth, nor fortune could procure à ſecond huſband. VI 
was not treated by the Germans as a ſubje& of raillery; nor was the po- 
fligacy of corrupting and being corrupted called the faſhion of the age, (S&cus 
LvM.) In fome ſtatcs female virtue was carried to till greater perfettion, wy 
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The children of the Germans, in every family kept always 
naked and dirty, grew up to a ſize of limb and body, which the 
Romans beheld with wonder. Every mother ſuckled her own 
inſants, and did not commit them to the care of maid ſervants - 
and nurſes. There was no diſtinction in the mode of rearin 
the maſter and the ſlave. They lived among the ſame cattle, 
and lay on the ſame ground, till age cauſed them to be ſepa- 
rated; and ſuperior valour marked out the free-born *. 

Among the Germans every one was obliged to adopt the en- 
mities as well as the friendſhips of a father or kinſman : Theſe 
reſentments however were not everlaſting nor implacable; for 
even homicide might be atoned for by a certain number of cattle 
and ſheep, and the whole family was appeaſed by this ſatif- 
ation: a cuſtom uſeful to the public, ſays Tacitus, becauſe 
quarrels are more or leſs dangerous in a ſtate, in proportion to 
is liberty, (juxta libertatem. | 


No nation enjoyed more liberally than the Germans the plea- 


ſure of convivial entertainments and hoſpitality. - To refuſe ad- 
nittance to any human being was reckoned an impious crime , 


— {mfas habebatur), ib. 21. 
En ” The 

ge 

fre, 


rove but virgins married, and when a woman once fixed her choice, her hopes 
and wiſhes were at once terminated. She received one huſband, as one body and 
one life, that her thoughts and defires might not extend farther, and that ſhe 


ſe, a might love him, not merely as her huſband, but as her marriage, i. e. the only 
i, e. perſon to whom ſhe could be married, ib. (Among the Indians this principle was 
eſent caried ſtill farther, where wives were burnt on the funeral piles of their huſ- 
bond bands, Diodor, xvii. 91. Strab. xv. 699. & 714. as they ſtill are: and as poly- 
wife gamy is there in uſe, the favourite wife is preferred: So anciently among the 
Thul Thracians, the wife moſt beloved was ſacrificed at the huſband's tomb. Herg- 
y G. &t,v. 5.) To limit population by rearing only a certain number of childten, or to 
den- kill any one of a huſband's kindred, (ex agnatis), was accounted an infamous 
üs the ctime. Good morals had more influence among the Germans, than good laws 
us the in other countries, 75. 19. 88 
d deli- * Young men were late of enjoying the pleaſures of love, and therefore not 
in- lan 


enfecbled in their prime, (loc ali flaturam, ali wires, nervoſque confirmari putant; 
women Celar, ib.). Nor were virgins married too ſoon, Both parties waited till they 


to. ke aaned their full growth, and the children inherited the vigour of their parents. 
ing en The uncle by the mother's fide regarded his nephews with the ſame affection as 
ib. 19 their father. Some reckoned this the ſtrongeſt tie of conſanguinity; and there= 


yritings fore in exacting hoſtages preferred thoſe of this relation, as engagitig the mind 


y ver by a firmer bond, and the family by a more extenſive obligation. Every man's 
ie hul⸗ Own children, however, were his heirs and ſucceſſors, without any. teſtament 
ore her or laſt will. If there was no iſſue, the next in ſucceſſion were the brothers of the 
through deceaſed, and then his untles by the father's and mother's fide. The more nu- 
neither merous a perſon's kinſmen (propingui) and relations (affines, by marriage, 


Vice vere, the more comfortable and reſpectable was his old age. It was no advan- 


be pro- tage to be childleſs, ib, 20. as at Rome, where the greateſt court was paid to rich 

(Sæer- wen without children by heredipete, jegacy-hunters. Aly : Nis | 

„ . } Every one regaled a ſtranger according to his ability. When his Rock of 
nose | 


Pviilions faied, he accompanied his gueſt to ſome neighbouring houſe, where, 
Ys Ooz though 


OO 
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„ Germans, as ſoon as they roſe from ſleep, which t 


uſually protrafted to broad day-light, firſt bathed, generally, } 
on account of the coldnefs of the climate, in warm water; 1 
they then ſat down to meat, each on a diſtin& ſeat, and at t 
ſeparate table“. Their drink was a liquor drawn from barley N 
or wheat, and, like the juice of the grape, fermented to z f 
ſpirit, 1b. 23. & Plin. xiv. 22. Thoſe bordering on the Rhine 
alſo purchaſed wine. Their food was ſimple, wild apples k 
freſh veniſon, or coagulated milk. Without elegance, witho a 
x oY 8 3 ut 
delicacies, they ate to ſatisfy hunger, Ib. & Czſar. ib.; Mel. ii, 
3.; Plin. xi. 41. But they were not equally temperate in 7 
. their thirſt. If one indulged their love of liquor bj cr 
upplying them with as much as they deſired, they might by ni 
vanquiſhed no leſs eaſily by their vices than by arms. 
The public ſpectacles of the Germans were but of one fort bo 
and the ſame in all their meetings. A band of young men 
made it their diverſion to dance naked amidſt ſwords and point. 
ed javelins, [inter infe/tas frameas). Exerciſe produced ar, - 
and art gracefulneſs. They did not however exhibit for gain a 
or hire. The only reward of this diverſion, although a hazard. at 
ous one, was the pleaſure of the ſpeQtators. The paſſion of a 
the Germans for play was wonderfully ſtrong. Without the not 
excuſe of liquor, kgs as it may ſeem, ) in their ſober no- but 
ments they applied to dice as to a ſerious buſineſs, with ſuc oth 
deſperate eagerneſs to gain or loſe, that, when every thing eſe nth 
was gone, they riſked their liberty and perfons on the lil pl 
a . ? ; an 
throw. The lofer ſubmitted to voluntary flavery. Though pul 
| | | l 
LES. 8 : - - nor 
though they went uninvited, they were ſure of meeting with a cordial reception, Gern 
To known and unknown the law of hoſpitality was always the ſame. The guet exten 
at his departure received as a preſent whatever he defired; and the hoſt ws garde 
equally free in aſking from his gueſt. The Germans delighted in preſents; bit Was 
neither imputed as a favour what they gave, nor thought themſelves obliged j diſtin 
what they received. 76, | Rs | fits 
* After their repaſt, they proceeded to buſineſs completely armed, and nt have 
leſs frequently to convivial entertainments. It was not a diſgrace to any one is gathe; 
continue day and night in drinking. Quarrels often pound, as is uſual among Cxſar 
perſons in liquor; which were rarely confined to abufive language, but uſul annun 
terminated in blood and ſlaughter. But the Germans generally at their feaſts4- « Thi 
ſo deliberated about the reconciliation-of enemies, the forming of family alla that | 
ces, the election of chiefs, finally about peace and war; conceiving that at 0 the me 
other time did the mind open itſelf with greater fincerity, or glow with mar buildir 
heroic ardour. Strangers to artifice and diſguiſe, they diſcloſed the ſecrets & that t 
their hearts in the freedom of feſtivity. The opinions of all being thus laid opa comme 
without reſerve, were on the following day again taken into conſideration. Exc ſaw bit 
time had its proper uſe, and due regard was paid to it, (/alva utrinque temp i, lt was 
. tin eff.) They deliberated, when warm, and incapable of diſguiſe ; they decidel their f 
when cool, and not liable to miſtake, 2b, 22. 7 ; ny ag; 


younger 
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ounger and more robuſt than his antagoniſt, he ſuffered him- 
\{elf to be bound and ſold. Such was their obſtinacy in a wrong 
thing, they called it HONOUR. Slaves acquired in this manner 
were bartered away by commerce, that the winner might get 
cid of the ſcandal of his victory *, 1 


The lending of money at intereſt, and taking uſury, 3 we 


known among the Germans; ignorance was a better prevention 
zoainſt this evil than prohibitory las. | 

In cultivating the ſoil each village occupied a certain tract, 
xccording to the number of its inhabitants; which was par- 
celled out among individuals, according to their rank and dig- 


ity +, Il. 26. & Ceſar. ibid. 


The Germans had no parade in their funerals : only the 
bodies of illuſtrious men were burnt with certain kinds of 


* The ſlaves of the Germans were not divided, as at Rome, according to the 
different employments aſſigned them in the family. Each flave had a dwelling 
and houſchold of his own. The maſter required from him a certain quantity of 
rain, cattle, and cloaths, as from a tenant. This the ſlave furniſhed, and no 
ther did his ſervitude extend. The maſter's wife and children performed the 
other offices of his family. A flave was rarely puniſhed with ftripes, loaded 
with chains, or condemned to hard labour. They uſed ſometimes to be killed, 
not through ſeverity of chaſtifement, but in the heat of paſſion, as an enemy ; 
but with this difference, that it paſſed with impunity. The German ſlaves were 
much in the ſame ſtate with rural vaſſals in after times, called Serfs, [aſcripti 
gebe, or villeins. ib. Freedmen were little ſuperior to flaves ; of ſmall influence 


in the maſter's family, and of none in the ſtate, except in thoſe parts where re- 


gal government was eftabliſhed ; for there they roſe both above the, free - born 
and the noble. In other ſtates the unequal eondition of freedmen was a proof of 


| public liberty. 


+ The great plenty of ground made this partition eaſy. What was cultivated 
one year, was left fallow the next; and till ſome ground remained untilled. The 


Germans did not ſtrive to render their induſtry adequate to the fertility and 


extent of the ſoil, by planting orchards, incloſing meadows, and watering 
gardens. They demanded nothing from the earth but corn. Hence the year 
was not, as among other nations, divided into four feaſons. They knew and 
Gitinguiſhed by their proper names winter, ſpring, and ſummer, the name and 
huits of autumn were equally unknown, 1b. And it ſeems the Germans yet 
have no proper term in their language for tirat ſeaſon, when all their fruits are 
gathered, but Herti, harveſt, which denotes only the gathering in of corn, 
Ceſar mentions ſeveral reaſons which the Germans aſſigned for the cuſtom of 
annually parcelling out their lands, and removing from one place to another 
« That they might not loſe their martial ſpirit by acquiring a taſte for agriculture 

that individuals might not become defruus or engroſſing extenſive eſtates, pig 


the more powerful diſpoſſeſs the weaker ; that they might not grow effeminate by 
building commodious habitations to ſhelter them againſt the cold and heat ; 
that the love of money might not excite factions and diſſenſions; and that the 
zummon people might be kept in good order by equity, when every one 

ſaw himſelf in point of wealth on a level with the moſt powerful,“ B. G. vi. 2. 
[t was thought an konour to a ſtate to have a very great extent of waſte land on 
their frontier, as this ſhewed that no one durſt remain near them, and was a ſecu- 
my againſt ſudden invaſions, P. | 8 8 5 b 
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566 Manners and Cuſtoms of the Ancient Germans, 


ed (cumulabatur) with garments. and rich perfames. The army 


durdenſome to the dead. Tears and lamentations they ſoon 
laid aſide, but not their grief and regret. It was com 


ing ſouthward from the Baltic to the Danube, and eaſtward 


and therefore occupied ſeveral countries beyond the Rhine, Tucit. ib. 28.; Caſur, 


mark of infamy in that country. Theſe always formed the firſt line in battle, and 


. $ofii, a contiguous nation of leſs note, Tb. 36. In the ſame part of Germany 


the conteſt between the Germans and Romans was continued for about 219 


i 


\ 


wood. The funeral pile was not, as arhong the Romans, bei 


of the deceaſed were committed to the flames, and ſometimes 
his horſe. A mound of earth was reared for his tomb. The 
lofty and laboured magnificence of monuments they deſpiſed, x 


ely in 
women to weep for their friends; the men remembered then 
One of the braveſt ſtates of the Germans were the CATT]. 
inhabiting the Ikirts of the Hercynian foreft, Whoſe chief 
ſtrength conſiſted in their infantry +, 16. 28:1? -- 55 
The SUEVI poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Germany, extend. 


* The Gauls are ſaid to have been anciently more powerful than the German, 


b. G. vi. 22. f. 23. The names of ſome of their tribes remain to this day; a3 of 
the Boii in Bohemia, Ib. and Bavaria, q. Bofaria. Some of the Germans acknoy. 
ledged ſubjection to the Roman empire; as the Batavi, who occupied an iſand 
at the mouth of the Rhine; but were exempted from taxes, and only furniſhed 
ſoldiers, celebrated by Tacitus for their bravery and kill in ſwimming tive 
with their arms, Hiſt. i. 59. ii. 21. iv. 12, 17. & c. Certain ſtates were ſaid ty 
poſſeſs the decumate lands, (Decumates agros exercere,) becauſe, as it is ſuppoſed, 
they paid to the Romans the tenth of their produce, Tacit. ib. 29. 


+ It was a cuſtom. common among the. Catti, and ſometimes, although mare | 
rarely, uſed in other parts of Germany, not to cut the growth of their hair and 


beard till they had ſlain an enemy. Some alſo wore an iron ring, which was a 


many of them grew old in this ferocious appearance. They had no houſe or land, 
or domeſtic care; but were manntained by thoſe whom they choſe to viſit, I. za. 
Next to the Carti along the banks of the Rhine, were the 'U/eppii and Teucteri, x. 
markable for their {kill in horſemanſhip, Adjoining to the latter were the Bruc- 
teri, above 60,000 of whom were . in battle by the Chemari and Agri 
zarii, in the time of Tacitus, 1b. 33.—North of the mouth of the Rhine were 
the FRISII, now Frieſeland, extending to the ocean, where the pillars of Her- 
cules: were ſaid to be ſtill ſtanding on the coaſt, 1b. 34. Contiguous to the Fri, 
were the CHAUCl, poſſeſing an immenſe extent of country along the Gemma 
ocean and the Baltic; the moſt renowned people among the Germans for thei 
Juſtice, and inferior to none in valour, Tb. 35; Plin. xvi. 1. Their neighbours, the 
Cheruſci, enervated by a long peace, were ſubdued by the Cart i; fo likewiſe the 


dwelt the CIMBRI, anciently the terror of Rome, but in the time of Tacitus an 
inconfiderable people. They firſt became formidable in the year of the city 640. 
(Cæcilio Metells et Papirio Carbone Coff.).; From thence to the time of Trajn, 


years, with many loſſes on both fides. German liberty was more vigorous 
than Parthian deſpotiſm: Tacitus obſerves, that in later times the Germans had 
been triumphed over, (alluding to the mock triumph of Domitian, Agric. 39; Cuet, 
D. 6.) but not conquered, Tacit. M. G. 37. From the exultation of this hiſtory 
at the deſtruction of the Bructeri, and his fervent prayer to the gods for the con- 
tinuance of civil diſcord among the enemies of Rome, as the only means af 
ſaving the empire from its impending fate. 1b. 33. he ſeems to have preſaged dhe 
ſubyerſian of the Roman empire ky the nations of Germany, which took plac 
about 300 years after, i | e 5 
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Ilumers and Cuſtoms of the Ancient Germans. 567 
dom the Elbe 10 the Viſtula ; divided into a number of differ- 


ent tribes, called by different names *. | 


The principal ſtates of the Germans, along the banks of the 


Danube, were, the Hermundurii, in alliance with the Romans, 
Tarit. ib. 41+ then the Nariſci, the Marcomanni, and Quadi, 


# They were diſtinguiſhed by the cuſtom of wreathing or twiſting (alliguan- 
4 vel tur gend their hair, and tying it up in a knot, Tacir, A. C. 38. Thus 
the Suevi were diſcriminated from tne other Germans, and free men among the 
Suevi from ſlaves. But Juvenal aſcribes this cuſtom to all the Germans, Madi- 
ds tarquentes cornua cirro, twiſting their locks moiſt with ointment, or with fre- 
quent bathing, like horns, perhaps alſo braiding or plaiting them, and then 
fatening them in a knot, xiii. 165. In other nations indeed, either con- 
nected with the Suevi by conſanguinity, - or from imitation, this mode 


was ſometimes adopted, but tarely, and only during the ſeaſon of youth. 


Among the Suevi it was continued for life. Even old men turned back 
etro ſequebantur) their rough grey bair, faſtening it behind, and often tied it 
only on the crown of the head, 1b. , Martial ſpeaks of the Sicambri twiſting their 
hair into a knot, (crinibus in nodum tortis,) Spectac. 3. 9. which from the ſituation 
of that people along the Rhine, he calls Rxgwi nopos, v. 38. 8. and remarks, 
that it was quite different from the natural curl of the hair of the Ethiopians or 
Blacks, Spect. 3. 10. 3 2 Bi 

The SEMNONES aſſerted, that they were the moſt ancient and noble tribe of 
the Suevs, This claim they confirmed by religion. On a ſtated day all the 
tribes of the nation aſſembled by their deputies in a ſacred grove, where they 
celebrated the beginning. of their horrid rites by publicly ſacrificing a human 
victim. No one entered the grove unleſs bound with a chain, indicating his 
own inferiority, and the power of the deity. If he happened to fall, he was 
not allowed to riſe, but made his way qut by rolling along the ground. The 
whole of their ſuperſtition had this import; that from that ſpot the origin of 
their nation was derived ; that there the ſupreme ruler of the univerſe {regnator 
ennium Deus} reſided ; that other things were ſubje& and obedient to him, The 
flouriſhing condition of the Semnones gave weight to their pretenſions. They 
were diſtributed into an hundred cantons; and from their great numbers conſi- 
dered themſelves at the head of the Suevi, Ib. 39. | 1 Ho 
The LONGOBARDI, compared with the Semnones, were few in number, but 
ennobled by their valour, 1b. 40. They afterwards founded the kingdom of 
Lombardy in Italy, ſee p. 250. & 476. GE | 

The other tribes of the Suer? were the Reudigni, Aviones, ANGLI, who af- 
terwards gave name to England, ſce p. 503. the Varini, Endoſes, Suardones, and 
Nuthones, . There was nothing remarkable in any of theſe Rates, unleſs that 
they concurred in worſhipping HERTHUM, v. -tha, or mother Earth, who, 
they believed, interpoſed. in human affairs, and viſited the different parts of the 
globe. She was worſhipped with great devotion in an iſland of the ocean, IB. 
(ſuppoſed to be Heiligeland, or the holy land, near the mouth of the Elbe.) Ta- 
citus takes no notice of the Saxon, who afterwards became ſo powerful. Ptole- 
my mentions them in place of the F/ near the mouth of the Elbe; and Cluve- 
nus makes them the fame. The Fe are mentioned by no other author but 
Tacitus. The people between the Elbe and the Rhine, having ſhaken off the 


Roman yoke, aſſumed the name of FRANCI or free men; and having conquered 
Gaul, gave it the name of Francia, France, which it ſtill retains. St. Ferome 


places them between the Saxons and Alemanni, in vita Hilarionis. They are 
therefore ſuppoſed to have occupied the country of the Carri. Zofimus re- 


preſents the Francs as "contiguous to the Saxons, and at war with them in the time 


35% 


af Julian, iij. 
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Ib. brave nations who waged war with the Romans under the 
Emperor M, enn nent 5 gs 

On the coaſt to the right or ſouth of the Baltic, {Suevic; 
maris, ) dwelt the X/ty:+, who in their dreſs and manners re. 
ſembled the Suevi, but in their language rather the Britons f. 


; 1 


1 


U 


e North- eaſt of theſe were the Marſigni, Gotſuni, Off, Burii, and Lygii, divi 
ded into ſeveral tribes, the Arii, remarkable for their ferocity, Helvecones, Man. 
mi, Elyfii, from whom the name of S7/efra is thought to be derived, and the 
Naharvali, Ih. 43. Theſe ſtates were ſettled between the Oder and the Vir, 
9 3 | 
North of the Lygii were the Gothones, near the mouth of the Viſtula ; under 
a regal government, ſomewhat more ſtrict than that of the other nations of 
Germany, yet not to a degree incompatible. with civil liberty. Contiguous to 
| theſe, along the coaſt of the Baltic, were the Rugii, whoſe name the iſland of 
 Rugen flill retains, and the Lemovii, diſtinguiſhed by round ſhields, ſhort ſwords, * 
and ſubmiſſion to regal authority, (erga reges obſequium,} Ib. 33. ; 
Next were the ſtates of the Suiones, (inhabiting Sweden and the Daniſh iſles 
Funen, Langland, Zeeland, &c. in ipſo oceano, as Tacitus expreſſes it; becauſe 
the ancients thought Sweden and Norway an iſland, and called them Scanding. 
Via, Plin. iv. 13.) powerful not only by land, but alſo by ſea. Their ſhips 
had a prow on either end, ſo that they were always ready for moving 
either way, without ſails, or rows of oars on the fides. Among the Sue 
great deference was paid to wealth; and therefore, as Tacitus obſerves, they 
were ſubjected to unlimited monarchy. The uſe of arms was not allowed to 
all without diſtinction, as in the other German ſtates ; but military weapons 
were kept in a magazine under the charge of an officer, who was always a 
es It was thought unſafe to entruſt them to a perſon of any other rank, 
. 44. | LS | 
Road the Suiones, Tacitus ſays, there is another ſea, whoſe ſluggiſh vn. 
ters are almoſt in a tate of ſtagnation. 1b. 45. (It is uncertain whether Tati. 
tus here means the gulphs of Finland and Bothnia, which are always frozen 
in winter, or the icy ſea.) Here the ſun continues to diffuſe ſo great a bright. 
neſs from his ſetting to nis riſing, as renders the ſtars imperceptible, 1. the 
real cauſe of which Tacitus could not explain, Agric. 12. Here alſo, it was be- 
lieved, that the ſound of the ſun emerging from the waves was heard, as [u- 
venal ſays was the caſe near the ſtraits of Gibraltar, xiv. 280. and the form of 
his horſes, (ſome read deorum of the gods,) and the rays of his head, were fern, 
Thus far, and no farther, nature was ſuppoſed to extend, 1b. in other words, 
this was thought to be the end of the world, {finis rerum) : for the ancients 
imagined that the ocean was the boundary of nature, and that no land lay 
beyond it, Curt. ix. 3. 13 & 9. 4.; Seneg. Sras, 1. So Agricola repreſents the 
place in which he fouight with Galgacus, the General of the Caledonians, ai 
terraru'n ac nature finis, Tacit. Agric. 33. Ein Th 
+ Now the kingdom of Pruſſia, the dutchies of Samogitia and Conrland, the 
5 of Livenia and Eſfthonia, ſtill retaining the name of the ancient inhas 
itants. WED 
| +} They worſhipped the mother of the gods, as Tacitus names her, (calle 
by the natives Frica or Frea, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Venus; whence the 
name of Friday, {dies Veneris; as Sunday, from the Sun; Monday, from the elothir 
Moon ; Tueſday, {dies Marti, from the German God Twit; Wedneſcay, {4s aruws 
Mercuri, from Weden; Thurſday, (dies Jevis,) from Thor ; and Saturdaj, Foe: 
{dies Saturnt,} from Seater. The Romans, from certain ſuppoſed reſemblan» aud cl 
ces, uſually called the deities of other nations by the names of their own dlvini - uk 
ties, a P | | g 
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Mamuers and Cuftoms of the Ancient Germans. 569 


The nations on the eaſt of the Viſtula were reckoned to be 
in Sarmatia. Of theſe the Peucini or Baſtarnæ were ranked 
among the Germans, Plin. iv. 14. from the ſimilarity of their 
manners *, Tacit. m. G. 46. PE . 

The manners of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Ta- 
citus and Cæſar, are wonderfully ſimilar in ſeveral reſpetts to 
thoſe of the ſavage tribes of America. It is curious to. trace 
the reſemblance between the manners of the ancient Germans, 
ind the inſtitutions and laws of their deſcendants, in the differ- 
ent provinces of the Roman empire which they ſubdued. 


This people rarely uſed iron; their common arms were clubs. They were 
more induſtrious in the cultivation of corn and the other fruits of the earth, 
than was uſual among the indolent Germans, They are ſaid to have been the 
only people that explored the ſea for amber {ſuccinum, ] called in their language 
ziim, gleſe, or glaſs, Tb. 45. 3 & Plin. xxxviii. 3. which they found among the 


tion were unknown to the barbarians, who indeed had no curiofity to inquire, 


poſes amber to be a diſtillation, ſſuecus, unde fuccimm,} from certain trees; 
becauſe a variety of inſets, and even winged animals, appear through the 
tranſparent body; which being caught by the viſcous fluid, were incloſed in 
it when it hardened; ſo Martial, iv. 32. & 59. vi. 15. But amber has been 
found, not only on the ſea ſhore, but alſo in mines; whence it is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be a foſſil bitumen. This ſubſtance long lay neglected on the ſhore of 
the Baltic, till Roman luxury gave it a name, and brought it into requeſt, 
Contiguous to the Suiones were the nations of the Sitones, (now the Norwe- 
zians), differing in nothing from the former but in being governed by a wo- 
man; ſo much, ſays Tacitus, had they not only degenerated from liberty, but 
even ſunk below flavery itſelf, Jb. 45. Here the territory of the Suevi termi- 
nated, | ; . 5 
The nation of the Suevi, in the time of Cæſar, was by far the greateſt and 
moſt warlike nation of the Germans. They were divided into one hundred 


was annually employed in war, the reſt remained at home and cultivated the 
ground; who in their turn next year went to war, and the other thouſand 1e- 
mained at home. Thus agriculture and arms were equally attended to, Cz/ar, 
J. C. iv. 1. It was a part of the Suevi who are ſaid to have paſſed the Rhine un- 
ker Arioviſtus, I5. i. 22. 28. & 42. . 31. 37. & 48. But ſome ſuppoſe theſe to 
hare been the Cates, | 3 
But Tacitus ſpeaks doubtfully of this matter, as he does of the Venedi, who 
lived near the mouth of the Viſtula; and although they derived a great many of 
their cuſtoms from the Sarmgre, yet they more reſembled the Germans in 
building houſes, wearing ſhields, and always travelling on foot; whereas the Sar- 
matians, on the contrary, went almoſt always on horſeback or in waggons, 15. 
North of the Venedi were the FENNI, (now Finland) remarkable for their 
ſavige manners and poverty. They had neither arms nor horſes, nor anz 
kxed dwelling. Their food was the common herbage, the ſkins of beaſts their 
clothing, and their couch the bare earth. Their only dependance was on their 
arows, which, for want Ct iron, they pointed with bones. Both men and 
women were ſupported by hunting, in which the women accompanied the men, 
ud claimed their mare of the prey. Their infants had no other ſhelter from 


wild 


* 


allows, and ſometimes on the ſhore. The nature and cauſes of this cencre- 


Il. nor are they yet aſcertained by the moſt ſkilful naturaliſts. Tacitus ſup- 


cantons, each conſiſting of about two thouſand men. Of theſe one thouſand - 
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+ Modern Diviſions of GERMAN V. 1 
T Is country is ſometimes divided into Upper or Souther, ol 
and Lower or Northern Germany. The Emperor MAxIMl. 
LIAN, predeceſſor and grandfather to Charles V. divided it 
into ten parts, called CIRCLES, 1552. But the circle of 1 
Burgundy, or the ſeventeen provinces, being now detached W 
from the empire, there only remain nine circles; three in the 
north, three in the middle, and three in the ſouth :—in the B 
following order. f | . tit 
I. UPPER SAXONY comprehends, 1. PoMERANA, ſub. 
ze partly to Pruſſia— Chief town, STETIN ; and the iſland 
Uſedom and Mollin, at the mouth of the Oder: and partly to ſt 
Sweden—Stralfung, and the iſland Rugen. | 
2. The electorate of BRANDENBURG, ſubject to its on by 
elector, the King of Prufſha—BERLIN, his capital on the f. th 
ver Spree; Brandenburg, Frankfort on the Oder, Potſdam, Cu, 
fri, &. | 5 „„ . 
3. The electorate of SA xo x, ſubject to its own eledtor- P 
DRESDEN, on the Elbe, the great ſchool of Germany for 
painting and ſtatuary ; LEIPSIC, where the greateſt fairs in Ve 
Europe are kept; LUTZEN, near which Guſtavus Adolphus, bu 
king of Sweden, was ſlain in battle, 1632; WITTENBURG, ſo 
where Luther preached his firſt ſermon againſt the Pope, Fi 
1517. : Es 45 e 
4. THURINGIA, ſubject to a great many different Princes, fo 
Dukes, and Counts — Erfurt, where there is a bell twenty-ſeven it 
thouſand pound weight, and eleven yards and three quarter 
wide; Gotha: Mansfield; Eiſieben, where Luther was bom, (al 
1483, and died, 1546, &c. {t 
les ng | | ci 
| | f | 9 
wild beaits and the inclemeney of the weather, than a covering of brancles the 
interwoven together. The ſame was the retreat of young men, and the ke. | 
ceptacle of the old. Buteven in this ſtate, ſavage as it was, Tacitus thinks El 
they were more.. happy than in the poſſeſſion of property, /Securi adverſus 15. Pf 
mi nes, ſecuri adverſus dess, rem difficilimam aſſecuti ſunt, ut illis ne veto quidem fit 
eſſe. Ib. 46.) Seneca uſes ſimilar expreſſions in praiſe of poverty, ep. 17. Tit 
Heluſii- and Oxiones, the laft people mentioned by Tacitus, are ſuppoſed to bart Pre 
been the inhabitants of Lapland. They were ſaid to have the countenance of Th 
men and the limbs of wild beaſts, becauſe, as it is thought, they were covered with 5 
the hides of animals, as the Samojedes at preſent, and other ſavage tribes nes 
the frozen ocean. 5 CC | : | uſe 
: | i arc 


u. LOWER SAXONY comprhends, 1. HolsxEIx, ſub- 


jet partly to Denmark, and partly to RuſſiaNiel, Meldrop, - 


Cuckſiad?, "Here alſo are two Imperial cities, called Hanſe 


inns; LUBECK 3. and HAMBURG, on the Elbe, a place 


of reat trade. wr” 35 3 

2. The Duchy of LAwWwEN BUR, ſubje& to Hanover. . 
BRUNSWICK, and Molfenbutile, ſubject to its own Prince, 

The Elector of Hanover has the title of Duke of Brunſwick, 

without any property in that duchy. 4 "SEAT 
4. HANOVER, ſubject to its own elector, the King of Great 


Britain Hanover, Herrenhauſen, a fine palace, Hamelen, Gots 


ſingen, the ſeat of an univerſity. _ 7; 
F. LUNENBURG, ſubject to Hanover — Zell, © 

b. BREMEN and Verden, ſubject to Hanover—STAnE, 2 
ſlrong fortification. 1 385 


* 


7. MECKLENBURG, ſubject to the two Dukes of Mecklen- 


burg Schwerin and Mecklenburg. Strelitz. From the latter is 
the preſent Queen of Great Britain. OD 1 
3. HII DESHEIN, ſubject to its own biſhop. — _ 
9. MAGDEBURG and Halberſtadt, ſubject to the King of 
Neuss | 5 | 55 | 
III. WESTPHALIA, ſubje& to a great many different ſo- 
vereigns.— Chief towns, Embden, Munſter, Paderborn-; Ofnas- 
burg, the Biſhop of which is Frederick Duke of York, ſecond 
ſon to the King of Great Britain; MIN DEN, near which the 
Britiſh and allied army, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
deſeated the French, 1ſt Auguſt 1759: Lippe: Pyrmont, famous 


for its mineral waters; Cleves; Duſſeldorp on the Rhine;  Fuli- 
irs, Aix-la- Chapelle, famous for its hot baths; Ham; Liege, &c. 


IV. UPPER RHINE, which croſſes the Lower Rhine, con- 
tains a great many ſtates, ſubject to various petty ſovereigns, 


ſtyled Landgraves, Counts, and Dukes; beſides ſome imperial 


cities—Caffel ; Darmſtadt; FRANKFORT on the Main; 
Spire; Waldec ; Deuxponts, &c. From a proteſt made againſt 
the decree of a diet of the empire, held at Spire, 1529, by the 
Elettor of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and others, the 
PROTESTANTS have their name. . 

V. LOWER RHINE, called alſo the Electoral circle, com- 
| prehends four electorates, Palatine, Cologne, Mentz, and Triert. 
The capital of the Elector Palatine is Heidelburgh, where is a 
famous tun, fit to contain eight hundred hogfheads, which 
uled to be generally kept full of the beſt Rheniſh wine. The 


achbiſhop. of Mentz is the firſt eleQor, and preſides in the 


diet of the empire. Here BERTH-HOLD SCHWARTZ, a 
FE Franciſcan 


572 | Germany. 
Franciſcan friar, , is ſaid io have invented gun- powder, A. D. 
1330. Other conſiderable towns are Philliſburg, Maneim 
Bonn, WORMS, where Luther was ſummoned to appear he. 
' Fore a diet of the empire, A. D. 1521, &. : 
VI. FRANCONIA, ſubject to ſeveral petty princes, Mar. 
_ graves, Biſhops, &c,—Chief places, Muriſburg, Cullenbacl. 
Nane Mergentheim, ſubjett to the Grand Maſter of the 
Teutonic Order. | RS 5 i 
VII. AUSTRIA, ſubject to the Emperor of Germany: con. 
tains the archduchy of Auſtria, Sliria, Carinthia, Cari, 
Goritia, Tyrol, Brixin, and Trent.—Chief towns, VIENNA 
N. lat. 48.—20. E. lon. 16.—20. on the Danube, containing 
about two hundred thouſand inhabitants; Gratz; Triefe; lu. 
fpruck; TRENT, where a famous council began to be bel 
1545, and was finiſhed 1563. | 
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VIII. BAVARIA, ſubject to its own Elector, and part of 
it to a few petty princes. The Elector's capital is MUNICH, 
where he has a magnificent palace, and a fine collection of 
pictures; Landſbut, Ingolſtadt, Donawert, and RATISBON, 
where the diet of the empire has uſually been held, ſince Sjire 
was burnt by the French, 1689; Paſſau, Newburg, and Hall. 
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ix . SWABIA, ſubject to various ſovereigns. ——S!utgarl, 
capital of the duchy of Yurtemburg ; WEILIBLINGEN, which 
being beſieged by Conrad III. and the women being allowed 
by capitulation to depart, and carry out as much as they could 
on their ſhoulders, carried each of them their huſbands ; Bu- 
den; AUGSBURG, an imperial city, where the Proteſtants 
preſented their confefſion of faith to the Emperor, in a diet of 
the empire, held 1530, hence called the Augſburg Confeſſun; 
Ulm, on the Danube; CONSTANCE, on the lake of that 
name, famous for the death of JOHN HUSS of Prague, who 
was burnt by the orders of a general council held there 1415, 
for maintaining the doctrines of Wickliffe, although he had fe. 
ceived a promiſe of protection from the Emperor Sigiſmund, 
JEROME of Prague, his ſcholar, ſhared the ſame fate the fol 
lowing year. 7 Vs 9 ; 
Germany is a level country, with a very few mountains of 
note. It is covered in many places with wood, which is oc. 
cafioned by the paſtion of the Germans for chaſing the wild 
boar. The HERCYNIAN foreſt, ſuppoſed to be ſo called 
from the German hartz, denoting refinous or pine trees, which, 
in the days of Cæſar, was nine days journey in length, and fix 
in breadth, is now in many places cut down. | 1 
; | * 11% 
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Germany. 573 


The chief river is the DANUBE or Donau, which riſes in 
de Black Foreſt in Suabia, and, including its windings, is ſup- 


ſed to run above one thouſand fix hundred miles. It receives 


in its progreſs above forty navigable rivers. Thie chief of theſe _ 


are, on the ſouth, the ler, or ory the Lech, the Inn, the 
u, the DRAVvE, the Save, and the Morava; on the north, 
the Regen, the Nab, the Theyſſe, the Alauta, and the PRU TH. 

The Danube diſcharges itſelf into the Euxine or Pontic ſea 
by fix channels, (the ſeventh is abſorbed by marſhes,” Tacit. Mor. 
6.1. According to Pliny, it ſweetens the water of the fea 
for forty miles, iv. 24. 1 Es 

The empire of Germany was eſtabliſhed by CHARLES the 
Great, King of France, after his conqueſt of the Saxons, A. 


D. 800. The imperial dignity was poſſeſſed by a branch of 


his family for about one hundred years. It was afterwards ob- 
tained by different families. It has been, with little inter- 
miſſion, enjoyed by the houſe of Auſtria now for ſeveral cen- 
turies. | 33 
The emperors having had occaſion to borrow conſiderable 
ſums from ſeveral cities, repaid them by granting certain in- 
dulgencies and immunities, whereby they became ſovereign 
ſtates. Theſe are called [mpertal cities, in number about fifty- 
two, | „ ; | 23 
The number of inhabitants in Germany is ſuppoſed to ex- 
ceed twenty millions. | „ 
The number of ſovereign ſtates in Germany is about three 
hundred. Every petty prince is arbitrary in his own territo- 


ries. All theſe are ſubject to the Emperor, whoſe power in 


that capacity is very limited, although abſolute in his own do- 
minions. An aſſembly of the princes of Germany with the 
Emperor, or his commiſſioner, at their head, is called a det. 
When the imperial throne happens to be vacant, a ſucceſſor is 
choſen by nine electors. Theſe are, the archbiſhops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne; the electors of Bahemia, Bavaria, Saxo- 
y, Brandenburg, who is King of Pruſſia, Palatine, and Ha- 


ner, who is King of Great Britain. But it is uſual, in the ' 


Emperor's life-time, to chuſe a King ef the Romans ; who, up- 
on the Emperor's death, ſucceeds him of courſe without any 
further election. The Emperor is addreſſed by the title of Sa- 


cred Imperial Majeſty always Auguſt, in imitation of the Roman 


emperors of the later ages. He claims a precedency for his am- 
bafſadors in all Chriſtian courts. IEA | 


The empire is pretty equally divided between Papiſts and 


Proteſtants. Of the latter the greater number are Lutherans. 
| | | | The 
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% The King of Pruſſia, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and ſomie others, 
1 4 eee, d 13 0] . 
4 The LUTHERANS have biſhops and ſuperinteridants for 
4 the government of the church; the CALVINIST clergy are 
— 4 all equal, and govern their churches by preſbyteries, where lay. 
WE . elders are admitted; whence with us they are called Preſhyte. 
rians: But the chief difference between theſe two churche; i 
that the Lutherans believe in what is called 


c 450 WES 
| and the Calviniſts do not. 99 e 


BOHEMIA. 
DOHEMIA was anciently included in Germany; under the 
name of Boiemum or Boiohemum, fo. called from the Bj, 
a Gallic nation, who ſettled in it. They being expelled by 
the Marcomanni, ſeized on the weſt of Vindklicia, hence call. 
ed Bavaria. The Marcomanni were diſplaced by the Boiohen, 
a tribe of Sclavonians, who ſtill poſſeſs it. It remained long a 
ſeparate kingdom; and the nobility uſed to ele& their own 
princes ; till at laſt it fell under the domiiiion of the houſe of 
Auſtria, whence it is ſometimes ranked in Germany. Bohe- 
mia is bounded on the north. by Saxony; on the eaſt by Po- 
land and Hungary; on the ſouth by Auſtria and Bavaria; and 
on the weſt by the palatinate pf Bavaria. It is 300 miles long, 
250 broad; between 48 and 52 deg. N. lat, and 12 and 19 
deg. E. lon. | 3 os 
It comprehends, 1. BOHEMIA PROPER, moſtly fubjeR to 
the houle of Auſtria.— Towns, Prague, a large city on the 


river Muldaw, which runs into the Elbe, over which there is 2 
magnificent bridge 1850 feet long and 34 broad, conſiſting of 
* The Lutherans believe, that the ſacramental elements, inſtead of being 
changed after the words of conſecration into the real hody and blood of our Sa- 
viour, according to the doctrine of the Roman Catholics, called TRANSUE- 
STANTIATION, Kill retain the nature of bread and wine, but, at the ſame 
time, in a myſterious manner, alſo partake of the ſubſtance of Chriſt's body, cr 
are conſubftantiated with it; whereas the Calvinifts maintain, that the bread and 
wine are only Hmbolica! reprefentations of the body and blood ef our Saviour, 
The intolerance of the church of Rome with reſpe& to this and other ſuch ab- 
ſtruſe doctrines occaſioned, in Germany and other parts of Europe, for ſeveral cen- 
turies, the moſt dreadful ſcenes of crucity and maſſacre. 6 
8 i 1 


* 


« arches; Ki ung ſgrutz 7. aber, famous for being the head- 
1 of the Huſlites * under Ziſca. Et 2s 

2. SiLESIAz moſtly ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, Its 
chief towns are, Brefau 5, Glegaru. | 1 


z. MonavIA, entirely ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 


Its chief towns: are, Olmutz; Brin, 5 


UNGARY{3s. bounded on the north by Poland; on the 
H ealt by Tranſylvania; on the ſouth by Sclavonia; on 
the weſt by Auſtria and Moravia; about 300 miles in length, 


and 200 in breadth z between 17 and 23* E. lon. and 45 and 


40 N. lat. 


It was anciently called PANNONIA, divided into Superior 


and Inferior.— The chief town was SURMIUM, at the conflu- 
ence of Savus, the Save, and Bacuntius, the Boſna. It obtain- 
ed its preſent name from the HUNS, who ſettled in it. It 


! 
{+ 


; | 1 , f 11 Te 4364 ; a 5 | | ky | 55 ; 4 . | 
* The Bohemians, enraged upon hearing of the cruel death perfidiouſly 


inflicted on John Huſs and Jerome of Prague at Conftance, ſee p. 572. and of the 
Emperor's ſevere decrees againſt their followers, flew to arms, and murdered 


the magittrates-of Prague, Who had publiſhed the royal mandates. They choſe - 


for their leader To TRAUTENAW, commonly called ZISCA, becauſe he had 
but one eye, having loſt the other in battle. He conducted the war with af- 


| toniſhing conduct and ſucceſs, / defeating with great . ſlaughter all the armies - 


ſent againſt him. He encam his. men on a, rocky mountain, about ten 
miles from Prague, and fortified it with a wall, within which the people 
built houſes. To this place he gave the name of Tazor, in alluſion to the 
mount of transfiguratiou.. Ziſca bad the mis fortune to loſe alſo his other eye; 
but notwithſtanding continued fill to command the army for five. years. Ar 
lat, while going to meet the Emperor, who offered to give him his own 


terms, he was ſeized with a dangerous diſeaſe from infection. Perceiving his 
end approaching, when his friends aſked in what manner he wiſhed to be bu- 


ried, he is ſaid to have defired them to leave his body in the open fields, becauſe 
he choſe that it ſhould be the food of birds, rather than of worms; and to 
make a drum of his ſkin, that the ſound of it might ſtrike their enemies with 
terror, The inhabitants of Tabor erected for him à noble monument with @ 
ſutable epitaph, and put up his picture at the gate of the city. 8 

After the death of Ziſca, the Hufſites, or as they called themſelves, the Tabo- 
tes, choſe PROCOPIUS, a prieſt, for bis ſucceſſor; who for a long time carried 
on the war with till greater ſucceſs than Ziſca, ſpreading his. ravages over moſt 


of the neighbouring” countries. * Among the reit he defeated Julian, a warlike 
cardinal, who by the order of Pope Martin the Vth, led againſt Procopius an 


amy of 80,060 cruſaders, furniſhed by different princes, a. 1431. At laſt how- 
der difeord having ariſen among theſe enthuſiaſts, through their own imprudence 
and the arts of their enemies, Procopius was defeated and ſlain, and the Huſbtes, 
in a manner entirely extirpated. The moſt ſhockipg cruelties were committed on 
bot ſides during the continuation of this ſtruggle. 


formerly 
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Sͤclavonia, &c. The crown uſed to be elective, till the 


hot baths; and Pet, all on the Danube; Tokay, famous for it 


river of the ſame name. 


ſix thouſand two hundred feet perpendicu 
e, or bs 


Pola is bounded on the north by the Baltic and Ruſi 
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Red Ruſſia; in the middle, Little Poland, Great Poland, 


ſubject to Ruſſia. * : 


his authority was very limited, The grandees had the ab- 


556 | | Hungery. 7 


formerly comprehendad Teveral” other flates,"'ax Tranſylvania, 

1526, when Lewis, King of Hungary, being flain in a b 

a the Turks, FERDINAND), the . of Charles . 

and afterwards Emperor of Germany, having married the fiſer 

of Lewis, with ſome difficulty obtained the kingdom of Hun. 

gary; and it has ever ſince been held by the houſe of Auſtria. 
The chief towns are, PRESBURG; Buda, famous for Its 


wine, at the confluence of the Teiſſe and-Bodruc ; Raab, ona 


Hungary is ſeparated from Poland by the Carpathian moll. 
tains, anciently Mons Carpates.' There are beſides many de. 
tached mountains in this country very high, as the Benikny, 

* height, the Gra 


- * 


FR 


on the eaſt by Ruſſia and Little Tartary ; on the ſouth by 
Turky and Hungary; and on the weſt by Germany; 700 mile 
in length, and 680 in breadth ; between 46 and 57 N. la. 


, 


The chief provinces are, on the ſouth, Volbinia, Padolia, 


Poleſia, Polachia, &c. ; in the north, Poliſh or Royal Pruſſa, 
Ducal Pruſſia, ſubje&t_to the King of Pruſſia; and Courland, 


The chief cities are, WARSAW, N. lat. 52 15. E. lon, 
21* 5. . Cracow, and Gneſna ; Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, 
in Pruſſia: Royal, are free cities, under the protection of Po- 
land, but have been lately ſeized by the King of Pruſſia. 
The rivers are, the Dwina or Duna; the Milna, joined by 
the Berezini or Ruſs ; the Wieſel or Viſlula ; the Warta, which 
falls into the Oder; the Nieper, joined by the Beg, anciently 
Hun; andthe , / ; 

Poland is in general a level country, and exceeding]y fertile 
both in corn and paſture. | „„ 

The government of Poland (before its final diſmemberment 
in 1795) was an elective monarchy, the only one in Ev- 
rope. The King was elected by the clergy and nobility 
in the plains of Warſaw. He lived in great ſplendour, but 


ſoluts 


tate diſpoſal of the lives and properties of their vaſſals. The 


ber 1764, formerly Count Poniatowſki, a Poliſh nobleman. 
The eſtabliſhed religion was wee w There were two arch · 
bibopricks, Geneſna and Leopold; 


the Catholics, - applied to Ruſſia for protection; whereupon 
the Catholics, who got the name of Confederates, ſolicited the 
ſiſtance of the Turks, The conteſt between theſe : two 

vers involved Poland in the greateſt calamities, and was ter- 
ninated by the diſmemberment of the kingdom, The Ruſſians 
being finally victorious over the Turks, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
the Emperor of Germany, and the ing of Pruſſia, agreed to 
ſhare among themſelves ſome of the fineſt provinces of this un- 


between the reſs of Ruſſia and the King of Pruſſia, the res 


and Poland no longer exiſts as a ſeparate ſtate. 
knights of the Teutonic Order, who conquered. it in the 13th 


Grand Maſter when the Reformation was begun by Luther, 
haying embraced that perſuaſion, had the addreſs to ſecure this 


nd, province to himſelf, with the title of Duke. His ſucceſſors, 
fa, being men of great abilities, erg enlarged their territories, 
nd, Inthe year 1701, Frederick, ſon to FREDERICK WILLIAM, 


wy co the ata Th __ with the title of 
1g by the Emperor Leopold; but fupported that dignity only 
by pompous diſſipation, His fon Frederick William, "who fac. 
ceded, 1713, was of a very different character; and his grand- 
Won FREDERICK III. the late King of Pruſſia, who ſucceeded 


by 140, by his eminent talents raiſed himſelf to be one of the 
ch oſt powerful princes in Europe, and by his wonderful mili- 
ntl uy exploits, may be compared to the moſt illuſtrious warriors 
alliquity, i ** . 

tile LE CO ON 8 

i RUSSIA, or MUSCOVY, 

Js „ a | N 3 88 | 

. His vaſt empire extends from the Baltic and Sweden to 


Kamſchatka and the Eaſtern ocean in Aſia, It is bounded 
u the north by the frozen ocean, and on the ſduth by Poland, 
tle Tartary, Turkey, Coors the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 

8 pe 7 


\ Ruſſia, or i uſcovys — $19 | 
bi King was STANISLAUS AUGUSTUs, choſen 6th Septem- 


0 and 13 biſhopricks. The 
Proteſtants, here called Diſſidents, being harſhly treated by 


happy RY partition of extenſive territory 
mins of this kingdom were poſſeſſed by. theſe powers in 1795, 
DUCAL. PRUSSIA was formerly ſubject to the German 
century, ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg, who was 
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578 Kaſſiu, or Muſcevy. 


Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions 
in Alia. . „%% 8 
It is of greater Extent than all the reſt of Europe, and eren 
exceeds the limits of the greateſt empires of antiquity. When 
it is noon-day in its weftern parts, it is almoſt mid- night in iu 
eaſtern parts. In the ſouth the day does not exceed fiſtern 
hours and a half; in the north, the ſun is viſible for two 
months. The part contained in Europe is 1500 miles in lenoth 
and 1100 in breadth z between 47 and 72 N. lat. and 23 1 
65 E. lon. It comprehends a great number of different pro. 
vinces, which have been divided into various governments, 
The chief provinces and governments are: in the north, par 
of Lapland; Samoieda, or the country of the Samoiedes, eu. 
tending from the White Sea, along the northern ocean, an in. 
menſe way, ſeparated ſrom Nova Zembla by the Waygat Strat 
included in the government of Archangel, which city ſlang 
near the. mouth ot the Dwina, four miles from the White Sea. 
The Englifh firſt opened a trade with it, 1553. The extent 
of Nova Zembla is unknown, as mariners have been prevented, 
by fields of ice, from ſailing to the north of it. | 
In the middle, Carelia, Ingria, Eſthionia, Livonia, countries 
- conquered from Sweden; the Governments of Novogord, 
Smolenſki, Moſcow, Jariſlaw, Wologda, Galiczkow, Waatak, 
Kaſan, Solokamſkoi, ce. ; 2 
In the ſouth, the government of Kiow or Kioff, in the 
Ukrain, the country of the Coſſacks, along the Nieper, re- 
markably fertile; Bielogorod ; Woroneſh, &. 
Mioſt of theſe provinces and governments have capitals of 
the ſame name. MOSCOW, an the river Moſkwa, was au- 
ciently the capital of Ruſſia, celebrated for its magnificence, 
and the number of its great bells, of which the Ruſſians hae 
always been fond. HEY 0756 „ 
PETERSBURG, the preſent capital, conſiſted only of a 
few. fiſhing huts, till the year 1703, when it was founded by 
Peter the Great. It ſtands on ſwampy ground, on both fide 
of the river Neva, extending ſix miles every way, between the 
Lake Ladoga, and the Finland Gulph. As the Neva is not in 
all places of a proper depth, merchant ſhips are commonly 
cleared at Cronſtadt, on the ifland Retuſari, in the Finlad 
gulph, where the Ruſſian fleet is uſually laid up. In the neigb- 
ourhood of Peterſburg are ſeveral magnificent palaces, Peter- 
hoff, an imperial ſeat; Oranienbaum, built by Prince Mentu. 
koff, &c. ee ON tags? y 1 5 | 
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0 Notebucz 


Kufa, or Muſcouy, „ 
Noteburg; at preſent Sluſſelburg, ſituate on an iſland in the 
ike Ladoga, Was the capital of Ingria before the building of 
Peteriburg- | 


en In Carelia ares Wiburg, Ftedericſham; and Kexholm. In 


its Uironia is Riga, at the mouth. of the Duna or Dwina, a city 
en of conſiderable trade; Dort; Revel ; and Nerva, on a river of 
wa the ame name, near which Charles XII. of Sweden, with 
th, 


ooo men, gained à ſignal victory over 190,000 Ruſſians, 
3 In che Ukraine, ſouth-eaſt of Kiow or Kiok, is PUL- 
TOWA, on the river Worſkla, celebrated for the deciſive vic- 
tory gained by Peter the Great over Charles XII. of Sweden, 


. e9h June 1% > 27 VVV 
ex. 12 principal river in Ruſſia is the WOLGA, one of the 
m- largeſt in the world. Alter a courſe of above 2000 miles, in 


which there is not a ſingle cataract, it falls into the Caſpian 
Sea below Aſtraean. It approaches ſo near the Don, that Czar 
Peter propoſed forming à cummunication between them: but 
this noble project was de feated by the irruption of the Tartars; 


many water- falls, which prevent its navigation. 
The moſt conſiderable lakes in this country are Ladoga, 150 


miles long; and 90 broad; ſubjett, to florins;, which produce 
ſhelves im it; joined to the ſea by a canal 70 miles in length, 
cut by Peter the Great at an immenſe expence: Onega, 109 
niles long, and 40 broad, which has a communication with La; 
doga by the river Swir, and with the White Sea, by a channel 
laely cut 1 the White Lake, lumen Lake, Worſero, and Pepus. 


1 . „ 0 o * * 22 f . : 0 4 3 | 
of In this empire lay the Montes Riphæi and Hyperborei of the 
8 ancients ; but their ſituation is uncertain. 5 | 
ne, 


The number of inhabitants in Ruſſia is by no means propor- 
ſoned to its extent. They are computed at twenty-four mil- 
hos. Before the days of PETER the GREAT, the Ruſſians 
were little better than ſavages. That illuſtrious prince, by the 
native force of his own genius alone, for he had received but 
a indifferent education, produced an aſtoniſhing change, Hay- : 
ng committed the management of his affairs to La Forte, 2 


5 , rnevan, and General Gordon, a Scotſman, he travelled in diſ- 
* ue through ſeveral countries of Europe, to. learn their arts 
. nd improvements. He left Moſcow in April 1697, and did 


ot return till September 1698. At Saardam and Deptford, 
be worked ab a common carpenter, to acquire the knowledge 


0 BF" bipbuilding. . Since his time, this empire has made wonder, 
m Jl progrels, not only in power arid opulence; but in every kind 
002" improvement, Peter left the crown to his Empreſs. Cathe-” 


ine, à frative bf Livonia; whom he had raiſed to that dipoity 
ES. Fp 2a: 5 — nee 


and it has never ſince been reſumed. The Nieper has a great 5 


HEE” 4 Fs" 
1 * 


$8 | - Sweden, 
' from being the wife of a Swedifh corporal, and a captive. P- 
| Mentzikef his chief favourite, and one of his 1 
been in his youth a paſtry-cook. The late Empreſs of Ruff 
Catherine II. ſucceeded in 1762, upon the depofition inl 
death of her huſband Peter III. formerly Duke of Holſtei 
She died in 1796, and was (ſucceeded by her ſon Paul now E 
ror of Ruſſia. | 2 5 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Ruſſia about the end of the 
. tenth century, by the zeal of a princeſs, as it had been former. 
ly into France and Britain. The Ruſſian church uſed to be 
fibjet to the patriarch of Conſtantinople ; but about the end 
of the ſixteenth century, it had an independent patriarch of in 
own. This office Peter aboliſhed, on account of its exorbitant 
power. All religious matters are now under the direction of; 
council, called the Holy Synod. Beſides arehbiſhops and biſhop, 
there are two metropolitans, the one refiding at Kioff, and thy 
other at Tobolſki. | Although the Ruſhans difclaim image · wor 
ſhip, their churches are full of the pictures of ſaints; and in 
their private devotions they kneel before fome image. They r 
tain many other ſuperſtitions and idolatrous cuſtoms, ſuch a 
bowing: and croſſing themſelves when they paſs by a church, 
and proftrating themſelves at the entrance. Even the ringing 
ol bells is conſidered as anaft of devotion. Divine ſervice is Pets 
formed in the Sclavonic tongue, which, as it differs much fron 
the modern Ruſſian language, is only underſtood by the clay, 
The profeſſors of all religions are tolerated, Jews and ]eſuts 
excepted : a great number of the Ruffian fubjetts are Matone, 
VVV 
' C WEDEN' i bounded by Danifh or Norwegian Lapland m 
\J the north; by Ruſſia on the eaſt ; by the Baltic on the 
fouth ; by the Sound, the Scaggerac Sea or Cattegate, and tle 
Dofrine mountains, on the welt : 800 miles in length, and 500 
In breadth ;- between 56 and 60 N. lat. and 10 and 35* E. long 
© The principal diviſions are, SCHON EN—<chief town, Lunden; 
GornLanDd—Gottenburg, Norcoping, Chriſtianſtadt, Cam: 
| SwEDEN PROPER—STOCKHOLM®, N. lat. 59* 20; E. lon. 


* Stockholm is buikt en each fide of the influx of the lake Mellor, into the Bal 
die, and on an ifland in that influx or fireight. The ifland is properly the ci 
and the buildings on each fide, the ſuburbs, which have communications with th 
. ety by two long wooden bridges; on one of which are the butchers Naughte 
Houſes, and ſhambles, and on the other, the fiſn market. Theſe marke 

kept clean by watet pumped up ſtom below, and the ſtrong cuerens cane © 


goimpletely all filth» 
; . ; 7. 


qo; Upfal, an archbiſhop's ſee; WEST BorHN IA, and part 
* Lapland; EAsT BorENIA, and part of Finland Abo. 
yal Cajenburg, Uma, Torne. : 85 — 

The iſlands in the Baltic belonging to Sweden are, Aland, 
Gothland, Oeland, and Rugen. 1 | 

Sweden, in general, is a cold, barren, mountainous country. 
It abounds with lakes and torrents, but has few navigable ri- 
ven, and theſe are frozen up for four or five months in the 
year, as is likewiſe the Baltic. The chief wealth of Sweden 
riſes from its mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron. 

The Swedes were anciently free, and their King eleQtive. 
In 1307, the crowns of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, were 
united by Margaret, daughter of Waldemar, Queen of Den- 
mark, ſirnamed the Semiramis of the North, Chriſtiern, one of 
ber ſucceſſors, wiſhing to become abſolute in Sweden, by the 
aſfiltance of Trollo, Archbiſhop of Upſal and Primate of 5 
den, formed a plot for maſſacring the principal nobility, who 
oppoſed his views; which inhuman deſign was executed at 
Stockholm, 8th November 1520; Sweden was delivered from 
his tyranny by GUSTAVUS VASA, deſcended from the an- 
cient a who, having eſcaped from priſon, had ta- 
ken refuge in the mountains of Dalecarlia. Chriſtiern was 
depoſed by his own ſubjeAs for his cruelty, 1523. Under 
Guſtavus Vaſa the Proteſtant-religion was introduced into Swe- 
den, as it was taught by Luther. Vaſa died 1559. 5 
His grandſon GUSTAVUS ADOLPHDS, and the fourth 
in order of ſucceſſion from him, by his great abilities and noble 
exploits filled all Europe with his renown. Being ſet at the 
head of the Proteſtant confederacy in Germany, he defeated 
tie Imperial troops in repeated engagements, in one of which 
the famous Auſtrian general Count Tilly was ſlain. But in the 
midſt of his ſucceſſes, Guſtavus was killed in battle fighting 
auaſt Walſtein, the ſucceſſor of Tilly, on the plain of Lut- 
zen, 15th November 1632, aged only thirty-ſeven, His lieu- 
tenant-general, however, Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar,. gain- 
&d complete victory. The war was continued with great ſuc- 
cls by Sweden and the Proteſtants in Germany, aided by 
France, under the fameus generals Berpard, Bannier, Torſten- 
lon, Wrangel, and others, all trained: under Guſlavus, till it 
Was finally terminated by the celebrated treaty of Weſtphalia, 
24th October 1648; by which the Proteſtant religion and the 
liberties of Germany were eſtabliſhed on a ſolid baſis. The af- 
fas of Sweden were condufted by Chancellor Oxenſtiern, a a 
man of great ſagacity, during the minority of CHRISTINA. 
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TT. Rn 
the only child of Guſtavus, who was only fix years of age 10 


her father's death. This capricious Queen, from a paſſion for 


letters, reſigned the crown to her couſin Charles Adolphus, ſon 
to the Duke of Peux-Ponts, 1654; and, embracing the Catho. 
lic religion, retired to Rome, where ſhe was not treated with 
that deference ſhe expected. She died 1689. | 

Charles XI. the ſon of Charles Adolphus, oppreſſed the liber. 
ties of Sweden, and made himſelf abſolute, CHARLES XII. 
his ſon, who ſucceeded 1697, aged 15, was one of the mo 


| 3 warriors of modern times. At an early period of 


life, performed wonderful exploits againſt the Danes, the 
Poles, and the Ruſſians, who had all combined to cruſh hin, 
Laying ſiege to Copenhagen, he forced the King of Denmarb 
to accept a peace; he depoſed Auguſtus King of Poland, 1502 


but afterwards madly attempting to dethrone Czar Peter, he 
was completely defeated by him at Pultowa, 1709. Upon-thi 
. Charles took refuge in Turkey, where he remained for fire 


years. Being ordered to depart from that country, with a fran- 
tic boldneſs he attempted, at Bender, with 300 Swedes, to de. 
fend himſelf againſt 30,000 Turks. Having at laſt returned 
to Sweden, he reſumed the war againſt Denmark. He wa 
killed by a muſket ſhot at the ſiege of Frederickſhall, a frogier 
town of Norway belonging to the Danes, 1718, aged thiny- 
fix. After his death, the Swedes recovered their former l. 


derty; but were deprived of it, by the addreſs of their late King, 


Guſtavus. This change took place 19th Auguſt 1772. 


D E N M A R R. 


THE dominions of Denmark conſiſt of Denmark Proper 
| Norway, Lapland, Iceland, Greenland, the Faro illand, 
and ſome territories in Germany. | 
DENMARK PROPER conſiſts of the peninſula of Jutland, Þ 
and the iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic ; Zealand, between 


the Sound and the Greater Belt; Funen, between the two 


Belts; and ſeveral other leſſer iſlands, Langland, Laland, Fil 


ſter, Mona, Femeren, and Alſen. — 
JuTLanD—Chief towns, Alburg, ſituate on the gulf al 


Limburg; Wiburg, Arhuſen, Scanderbourg, Ripen, Freder- 


cia. The ſouth part of Jutland is called the duchy of Sr. 
WICE., | . 1 
. AEALAND 


Denmark. Tn 583 
7.,ALAND—COPENHAGEN, 55-30 N. lat. 13* E. lon. 
Elſmore, where all the ſhips which enter the Baltic pay toll. 
NORWAY, called Norgie by the natives, is divided into 
four governments, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, Bergen, and 
Drontheim, ſo called from cities of the ſame name. 1 
The Viceroy of the King of Denmark reſides at Bergen. 
Other cities of note are, Koningſberg, famous for its ſilver 
wines, which were firſt diſcovered 1623; Frederickſhall; 
Frederickſtadt ; Arndal, fituate on a rock in the river Nid, 
7 This is one of the moſt mountainous countries in the world. 
A chain of mountains extends between Norway and Sweden 
thove 800 miles. Some of the ridges are eſteemed the higheſt 
ground in Europe. Theſe are called Hordanger, ſixty miles 
over; Filefield, Dolrefield, 8:c. At the foot of ſeveral of 
theſe mountains are caverns of a prodigious extent. | 
On the north coaſt of Norway, in lat. 68, is that dreadful 
E vortex, called the Maleſtrom or Moſkoeſtrom, from the ad- 
joining iſland Moſkoe, which ſwallows up every thing that 
comes near it. The noiſe of it is heard at a great diſtance ; 
and its attraction is ſaid ſometimes to reach more than fix Eng- 
lin miles. At the turn of ebb and flow, the water, for a ſhort 
time, becomes til]. | | RD 
The Norwegian ſeas are ſaid to contain various monſters ; 


ſome of them of an incredible ſize. The ſea-ſerpent is above 


100 feet long; the raten or korven is reported to be a mile 
and an half in circumference. But what is related concerning 
it, and concerning the mermen, and merwomen or mermaids, | 
s fabulous. 5 | . 

The moſt remarkable cape is at the bottom of the Scaggerac 
des, called the Naſe of Norway. 5 | 

LAPLAND is very thinly peopled. The inhabitants are of 
by ſtature, and moſtly Heathens. They live chiefly by fiſhing 
and hunting. In this country is produced the rein-deer, a 
moſt uſeful animal, and of ſurpriſing ſpeed in travelling. 

The only place worth notice is WARDHUS, an old fort and 
harbour, with a few houſes, in a ſmall ifland of the ſame 
name, about one hundred miles eaſt from North Cape, N. lat. 
71.—55. 555 
ICELAND is ſituate between 63 and 66? 30 N lat. and 12 
and 27 W. lon. about 400 miles long, and 180 broad. The 
chief town js Scalholt. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be 
about $0,002, moſt of them Chriſtians, but ſame Heathons, 


N 


3804 dun. 


The moſt remarkable thing in this ifland is Mount HECLA 
which, although covered with ſnow, is always throwin 
flames of ſulphur, and torrents of boiling water, which renden 
it unſafe to approach it. N 


GREENLAND is divided into Eaſt Greenland and Weg, 
Greenland. | 
The extent of this country is unknown, as mariners have been 
prevented from ſailing beyond the 80 or 81 dep. of N. lat. 
mountains of ice; nor is it agreed to which quarter of the 

world it 'belongs. | | Lin 
EAST GREENLAND, called alſo Spitſbergen, from its roc 
coaſts, was firſt diſcovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1557 
It is quite uninhabited, although ſome Europeans, who ven 
- accidentally left here, made a ſhift to preſerve themſelves through 
the winter. In the ſummer-ſeaſon the Dutch and Engliſh carry 
on the whale-fiſhery on its coaſts, | | 

WeEsT'GREEN LAND, which extends from 60 to 75. dep. N. 
lat. is inhabited by a wild ſort of people, to the number of 7oo0 
who in ſummer employ themſelves in fiſhing and hunting; an 
in winter live in {mall huts, which are dug to a great depth 
below ;ground, and raiſed only a little above the 2 
The ſtraits betwixt Greenland and North America, are called 
Davis's Straits, from Captain Davis, an Engliſhman, who fir 
ſailed through thoſe ſeas, 1585. 25 —: 

The FARO or FERRO ISLANDS, are ſo called from their 
lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying from one iſland 
to another. They are about 24 in number, of ſmall extent, 
N. lat. 64 deg. W. long. 7 deg. between Iceland and the Shet- 

land iſlands,” The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to about 


From Denmark and the north of Germany iſſued thoſe 
ſwarms of barbarians, who, for ſeveral ages, under the name 
of Danes and Normans, ravaged the different countries of Eu- 
rope. | 
The regal dignity in Denmark was at firſt elective; but in 
proceſs of time, to prevent the horrible ravages of civil wal, 
it became hereditary in the preſent family. The powers of the 
crown, however, were very limited. The common people, 
being oppreſſed by the nobles, at the inſtigation of the clergy, 
put themſelves under the protection of the King; and, ae- 
cording to a preconcerted plan, made a ſolemn ſurrender of thelt 
liberties to Frederick III. at Copenhagen, 1660. He moe 

h | ther 
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uſed the abſolute power veſted in them with great moderation. 


here, is only to ſuperintend the interior clergy, without any 
aftical dreſs, 
. 
SIA is bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean; on 
Indian Ocean; and on the eaſt by the Pacific Ocean, or great 


South Sea, which ſeparates it from America: Extending 4740 


N. lat. | | | 

The chief ſeas, gulfs, and ſtraits of Aſia are: ES 
On the Northern Ocean, the Gulf of the Icy Sea on the fouth- 

alt coaſt of Nova Zembla ; and the Gulf of Obi or Obſkaia. 


Hrcanum, (thought to be joined with the Northern Ocean by 
a narrow ſtrait, $frab. xi. p. 507.;) part of the Mediterranean z 


| Sinus Arabicus, or Mare Rubrum, the Red Sea; and the 


Straits of Babelmandel. 


Gult of Per ſia and Gulf of Ormus; Gulf of Sindi ; Gulf of 
Cambaya z Bay of Bengal; Straits of Malacca and Sincapora; 
Straits of Sunda; Gulf of Siam; China Sea. | 

On the eaſt, the Gulf of Tonkin or Cochin China ; Bay of 
Canton; Gulf of Nanking ; Yellow Sea, near Peking; Gulf 
of Corea, between fy and the iſlands of Japan ; Sea of 
Ochozk or Lama ; of Kamſchatka, &c. OT. 

The chief rivers are, the Euphrates and Tigris, which run 


Ocean; and the Ganges, which runs into the Gulf of Hough $ 
the Iaxartes and Oxus, which anciently ran into the Caſpian 


5 courſe of the Oxus and faxartes are ſuppoſed to have been diverted in- 
b l es by. the Tartars. The notions of the ancients concerning the courſe 
9 ele rivers, as concerning the Cafpian Sea, were very uncertain. Strab. xi. 


509. 


| _ mM 
ir tender; and the nobility were obliged to confirm what the 
— people had done. Frederick and his ſucceſſors have - 


The eftabliſhed religion in Denmark is the Lytheran, which 5 
n introduced by Chriſtian III. 1533. The office of -biſhops 


other mark of pre · eminence than a diſtinction of their eccleſi- 


the weſt by Europe and Africa; on the ſouth by the 


miles from eaſt to weſt, between 25 and 180 deg, E. lon. and 
4380 from north to ſouth, between the equator and 80 deg. 


On the weſt, the Caſpian Sea; anciently Mare Caſpium or 


On the ſouth, the Arabian Sea, anciently Mare Erytbræum; 


ino the Perſian Gulf; the Indus, which runs into the Indian 


but now run into a great lake caſt of the Caſpian Seas. 
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586 CESS Aſia Antiqua, 
The other great rivers of Aſia were unknown to the ancients} | 
the Ava or Menamkiou, the Menan, Mecon, and Domez i | 
-India beyond the Ganges ; the Kiam or Blue River, an 1, hl 
Whamho, Crocceus, or Yellow River, in China; the Arg, 
and Yamour, which ſeparate Chineſe and Ruſſian Tartary 5 
Qby, Geneſa or Jeniſca, and the Lena, which run into the | 


- 


Northern Ocean. . | 
The chief mountains in Aſia are Caucaſus, between the 
Euxine and Caſpian Seas; Taurus, Antitaurus, and Imaus 
connected together, and extending the whole length of Ach 


from the Mediterrancan to the Eaſtern Ocean, 


AS IA AN TIA 
* great diviſions were, Aſia Miner ; Colchis, Iberia 
1 and Albania; Armenia; Syria; Arabia; Babylmia and 
 Chaldza; Meſopotamia; Aſjyria ; Media; Perſia, and Suftana; 
3 Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, c.; India; 90. 
Ihia. | | . „ 
ASIA MINOR is a name which does not occur in the Claf- 
fics, but firſt took place in the middle ages. It is now calle 
Natolia or Anatolia, becauſe it lies eaſt from Conſtantinople. 
The Romans divided it into Afia cis or intra Taurum, and {ja 
ullra or extra Taurum ®, Liv. xxxvii. 45. Xxxviii. 309. 
The chief parts of Afia Minor were, Myſia, Troas, Tölt, 
Tonia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia and Piſidia, Iſauria zul 
Tuycaania, Cilicia, Cappadocia and Armenia Minor, Pontus, | 
Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia or Gallagræciu, and Phmis 
Magns. 8 E | 4 
I. MYSIA, divided into Minor and Major. The firſt laß 
along the Helleſpont; hence part of it is called HELLESPON- 
TVS. Chief towns, CyYzicus, or um, people Cizuceny: 
\ Htuate in a cognominal ifland of the Propontis, joined to the 


72 517. & 518. Alexander and his men took the Iaxartes for the Tapath 
Plin. vi. 16. ſ. 18. Hence it is ſo called by Q. Curtius, vii. 6. 13. & 7. i, apd by 
Arrian, iv. 15. See alſo Strabo, xi. 510. Herodotus is thought to have deſcribed 
the Iaxartes, under the name of the Araxes, i. 202.; but this cannot be the caſe 
iv. 40. $ f Re. : 

* Herodotus calls Aſa cis vel intra Taurum, Aſia within the river Halys, i. 5. 
Sa Strabo, xii. init. xvii. in. Aſia when put for a province comprehended only 
the countries along the Propontis and the Zgean ſea, Cic. Hacc. 27, | 
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Afia Antiqua. - 
a gontinent by two bridges, rendered famous by the ſiege of Mi- 
| jhridates, which was raiſed by Lucullus ; near this is the river 
” Granicus, where Alexander firſt defeated the Perſians, and 
| ils cut to pieces the army of Mithridates; north of it 
" the river spus, the boundary of this province; ſouth of it 


Lampaicus; the people, Lampsacẽni. 


|: Mya Major was intermingled with the two following divie 
Fons, which it anciently included. | 
II. TROAS, or Pbrygia Minor. TROJA or Jium, near 
me mouth of the river Scamander or Xanthus, below its junc- 
tion with the Simois. Theſe are torrents which flow from 
Mount {da, and are ſaid to have been drunk up by the army 
gf Xerxes. On the ſea ſtood Rhæteum, where was the tomb 
of Ajax, and S727um, where was the tomb ef Achilles, both 
ſituate on promontories of the. ſame name; appoſite to which 
is the iſland Ten*des. On the Tyymbris, a ſmall river which 
mus into the Scamander, ſtood ' Thymbra, famous for the 
* temple of Apollo, hence called Thymbreus, in which Achilles 
was ſlain by Paris. | EE L 4 
Oppoſite to the north of the iſland Leſbos is the promonto- 
iy Lectum; fouth of which ſtood Antandros, and Adramyttium, 
"on a bay of the ſame name; Campus Thebes, celebrated by Ho- 
mer, and Lyrneſſus, the country of Brisẽis, the miſtreſs of 
Achilles; all in Myſia Major. In this and the neighbouring 
= countries dwelt the Lelkges. . | | 
III. AOLIA, or i, between the rivers Caicus and Her- 
mils, peopled by the Æolian Greeks from ÆEtolia. Taken at 
large it includes the two former diviſions. —— The chief 
towns were, Elea; Grynium, where was an oracle of Apollo, 
hence called GRxYN &Us, Virg. En. iv. 345.; Gana, or-, on 
a promontory of the ſame name; Cyme; Lariſſa; Temnos, &c. 
IV. IONIA, likewiſe peopled by Greeks, containing twelve 
cities. PROC A, north of the river Hermus, and therefore 
reckoned by ſome in Æzölis; a colony from this city founded 
Marſeilles; SMYRNA, now the chief city in thoſe parts, n 
the river Meles, near the banks of which Homer is faid to 
| have been born, hence called Meiefigznes. Seven cities con- 
| tended about the birth of this poet; - | 
Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Atheniz. 
eſt from Smyrna ſtood CLAZOMEN&; ERYTHR#, whence * 
the Sibyl Erythrea, at the bottom.of a peninfula, oppoſite to 
the iſle of Chios; its harbour Cy/ſus ; near which Minus, a 
yery high mountain; and the promontory and port Corycus, or 
Mm, near which the fleet of Antiochus was defeated by the 


Romans, 


- M6 moſt illuſtrious city of Hit 
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Romans. Alexander made a cut for ſeven miles, to bring the 
fea round Erythræ and Mimas. | | | 

On the ſouth ſide of the peninſula ſtood TEOs, the city of 
Anacreon; and at the top, LEeB:DUsS: Betwixt theſe is the 
promontory Myonnifus. | 

Without the peninſula ſtood CoLoPHoN, on the river Hale. 
ſus, near which was the grove Clares, ſacred to Apollo, hence 
called Clarins; and Notion, or -um. 4 

On the ſouth of the river ns qu or ros, ſtood Ernyaus; 

er Aſia, famous for the temple 
of Diana, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, built at the 
Joint expence of the Grecian ſlates in Aſia ; the birth-place of 
Heraclitus, the weeping philoſopher, of Hipponax the poet, 
of Parrhaſius and Apelles the painters. Srabo, xiv. p. 642. 
' Oppoſite to the iſland Samos is the promontory Mycile, where 
the fleet of Xerxes was deſtroyed by the Greeks. | 

On the north of the river Mæander flood Prizne, the city 
of Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. The Mæander 
forms ſo many windings in its courſe, that it is put for any 
winding or maze, Strab. xti, p. 577. J.; Virg. En. v. 250. 
South of it was Miletus, the city of Thales, the father of phi- 
loſophy, and of his ſcholar Anaximander, the inventor of dials 
and of maps; and of Timotheus the muſician. This city is 
ſometimes ranked in Caria.——About thirty ſtadia from the 
mouth of the Mzander ſtood My us, -untis, which Artaxerxes 
aſſigned to Themiſtocles, to furniſh his table with meat, (y- 
fonium), as Magneſia was appointed to ſupply him with bread, 
and Lampsicus with wine, Thucydid. i. 138.; Strab. xiv. 636.; 
Dialer. xi 57. Ne. 10. %% uu 
Ĩ be cities of CHjos and SAMos were alſo comprehended 
among the cities of Ionia, and completed the number twelve. 

V. LYDIA, che kingdom of Crœſus, called alſo Mania, 
anciently included Ionia.——lts capital was SARDES, at the 
Foot of mount Tmolus, on the river Pa#zlus, which joins the 
Hermus. North of this waa MAGNESIA, at the foot of 
mount Sþjlus, near which Antiochus was defeated by the Ro- 
mans under Scipio Aſiaticus; north of it Thyatira. 

On the river Cayſtrus ſtood Philadelphia and Metropolis; 
ſouth of which was, Tralles, mentioned by Juvenal, iii. 70. 
VI. CARIA, the inhabitants, Cares“ HALICARN As- 

The Cares are called by Homer Bapfap>pwyn, Barbarolingues, II. ii. 867. 3 


Strabo thinks, becauſe they ſpoke the Greek language improperly, xiv. 661. ac+ 
cording to Thucydides, becauſe they were not Greeks, Ibid. & Thucydid. in prozn- 


But the diviſion of mankind into 'Greeks and Barbarians is faid to have been un- 


known in the time of Homer, Strab, viii. 370. xiv. 661. & 662. 


sus, 


Paul was ſtoned, As, xiv. 19. 
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0s, birth-place of Herodotus, the father of hiltory, and of 
Dionyſius, hence called Halicarnaſſeus, -aeus, or enſis;—fa- 
mous for the monument of Mausölus, erefted by his Queen 


Artemiſia, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, S/rab. xiv. 


. 656.; Plin. 36, 5. m. ſituate between the Sinus Seramfcus 


and Igſius, which form the peninſula DoRIS; at the bottom of 


which ſtood Cnidus, ſacred to Venus, where was a celebrated 

ſtatue of that goddeſs, made by Praxittles. 1 
Near Halicarnaſſus was the famous fountain Salmdcis, which 

rendered men effeminate, ſee p. 363. 6 . 


Oppoſite to Rhodes was a diftrict called Perea Rhodiorum, 
becauſe it belonged to that people. At a greater diſtance from - 


the ſea, Stratonice,” or -ea, Alabanda, Alinda, Hydrela, &5c. 

VII. LYCIA.———Telmeſſus, of - iſſus; Xanthus, on a river 
of that name; Pat#ra, famous for the oracle of Apollo, hence 
called Patdreus; Limjra, on the river Limyrus, where Caius, 
the grandſon of Auguſtus, died of a wound he had received in 


Armenia; near which was Promontorium Sacrum or Chelidont- 


um, whence mount Taurus begins; Olympus, at the foot of a 
mountain of that name; mount Climax, projecting ſo far into 
the ſea, that Alexander's army were obliged to march round it 
up to the waiſt in water; Phasẽlis, on the confines of Pamphy. 
lia, Lucan. viii. 249. 4) | e 

The chief mountain in Lycia is Cragus, one of the ridges of 
which emitting flame, gave room to the poetic fiction of the 
threefold ler Chimera, made up of a lion, a goat, and a 
—_ Ovid. Met. ix. 646.3 Serv, in Virg. Eu. vi. 288, 


he government of Lycia was anciently republican, and the | 


3 were diſtinguiſhed for their virtue, Strubo, xiv. p. 
"EE | | 


country. Between the rivers Ceſtrus and Catarafes ſtood 


Perga; Aſpendus, on the river Eurym#don, at the mouth of 
which Cimon deſtroyed the fl et and army of the Perſians. In 


Piſidia were Antiochia, Termeſſus, Lyrba, Selga, e. 


IX. ISAURIA and LYCAONIA, interſected by the 


branches of mount Taurus; ſubdued by the Romans under 


Servilius, hence called 1/auricus; Coracefium ; Sydra ; Ha- 


maxia ; Selinus, where the Emperor Trajan died, hence called 
Trajanopilis. —— {conium, Derbe, Tyſira, where the Apoſtle 

X. CILICIA, divided into Aſpera or Tracheatis, Campeſlris 
or Pedias, and Cilicia Proprig ; ſo hemmed in with mountains 
that it has few * and theſe very narrow, hence called 


| Pyle. 


VEIL. PAMPHYLIA' and :PISIDIA; a mountainous 


from Tafoog , Planta pediry ungala vel penn.) 
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Pyle.——At the mouth of the river Calyrathmus; the ptömog , 
tory Sarpẽdon, fixed by the Romans as the limit of Antiochus ; 


near which the promontory Zephyrium. . 

Along the coaſt, Soli, ſaid to have been founded by Solon: 
The Athenians who ſettled there, having corrupted the purity 
of their language, are thought to have given riſe to the term ſo. 


leciſm. But this is alſo ſaid of Soli in Cyprus, Strub. xiv. 66z.; 


 Euftath. ad Diomſ. 875. 


On the river Oyanus, which had almoſt proved fatal to Alex. 
ander, ſtood TARSUS, feigned to have got this name from 
the Pegaſus of Bellerophon having here loft one of his hoofs e; 
faid to have been built by Perſeus, Solin. 38. Marcellin: xiv. 25. 
whence it is called by Lacan. Perſea Tarſus, iii. 225. the birth. 
place of the Apofile Paul. - Strabo ſays that the inhabitants of 


this city excelled thoſe of Athens and Alexandria in the ſtudy 


of philoſophy and the ſciences, xiv. p. 673.676. 


On the confines of Syria, the mount Amdnus, now Monte 


Negro, often mentioned by Cicero, approaches ſo near the ſea 
as to form the paſs called Pylæ Syriz, or Amanice, near which 
ſtood ISSUS, not far from the river P:narus, where Alexander 
gained his celebrated victory over Darius; and to perpetuate 
the memory of it, afterwards built Alexandria, now Scande- 
roon or Alexandretta, the port-town to AL EPO, on the Gini 
[ficus, or the Gulf of Iſſus; and at ſome diſtance from it Ni- 
copdlis.. BE n . ODD 

. IXI. CAPPADOCIA and ARMENIA MINOR. —— The 


people, Cappadices, . or -cœ, anciently called Syri, were one of 


the three bad Kappas,' or names beginning with the letter K or 
C. the Cretans and Cilicians being the other two, which was 
afterwards applied to the three Cornelii, Sylla, Cinna, and 


Lentulus. Upon the extinction of the royal family, the Ro- 


mans, in conſideration of the ancient e eee them, 


offered this people the enjoyment. of their liberty, which they 
refuſed to accept, alledging they could not bear it. Where- 


upon they were permitted to chuſe another king. This coun- 


try was remarkable. for its breed 'of horſes and mules, and for 
furniſhing the world with ſlaves. 5 
On the conſines of Cilicia, at the foot of mount Taurus 


ſtood Cybi/tra, the place of Cicero's encampment. > 


In Armenia Minor, on the Euphrates, ſtood Melitcne, the 
ſtation of the legion, called Fulminif ra, the thundering legion: 
XII. PONI Us extended along the Euxine from Colclis 


ny 


* Or one of the wings fixed to his ankle, {pennay vel pinna, Juvenal, iti, 718. 


» os to 
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do the river Halys, the kingdom of Mithridates. Eaſt from 


Halys Rood Amiſus. On the confluence of the Iris and Lycus; 
Eupatoria, which Pompey named Aegalcpiirs ; above which 
. was Amqſia, the city of Strabo the geograp er. 
, Along the river Thermodon is ſuppoſed to have been the coun- 
h try of the Amazons; their city THEMISCYRA, S!raba, Xie p. 
43 do 3 | 3 e e 
| Faſt from this, along the coaſt, Polcmania, Pharnacia, and 
$ Ceriſus, untis, whence Lucullus is ſaid to have firſt brought 
5 the cherry-tree into Italy. a N e boy erred oe mn 
0. On the borders of Colchis ſtood Trapezus, Trebiſond. 
5: Along the river Hays lived the Hlentti; a colony of whom 
Fi afterwards ſettling in Italy, were called Veneti, Plin. vi. 2. and 
of near the Chaljbes, who are faid to have invented iron weapons, 
dy Val. Flace. v. 141.; ety 944. | | | 1 
| XIII. PAPHLAGONIA — Cinõpe, ſituate on a peninſula, 
ate the moſt illuſtrjous city on this coaſt; the birth- place of Dio- 7 
fog genes the Cynic 3 Carambis, near a famous promontory of the 
10 lame name, now Karempi, oppoſite to Criu-metipon, or Ariz- 
Ps tis _ in the Cher/oneſus Taurica, Crim Tartary, Strad, ii. 
t 124. 7. e e h | 
_— XIV. BITHYNIA, extended from the Thracian Boſphorus 
back to the river Parthenias. It was anciently called Bebrycia, the 
Ni- country of Amy cus, the ſon of Neptune, the famous pugiliſt, 
who was ſlain by Pollux, Serv. ad Virg. A. v. 373.; Val. 
The Hage. iv. 9 ]ĩt7? ö d e Oo RO 
, On the Propontis, near the mouth of the river Ryndacus, 
E: or flood Apumca, called formerly Myrlea. North of it was Ni- 
8 comedia, near which Libya, the burial-place of Hannibal, 
and Fin. v. 32. f. 43. „ 20 #y6. oy 
Mo. On the Boſphorus ſtood CHalecdon, now Scutari, called h 
them, city of ibe blind, becauſe the founders of it preferred this ſitua - 
they nion to that of Byzantium, on the oppoſite ſide of the Straits, 
here- Heroit, iv. 144.3 Strab. vii. 320.3 Plin. v. 32. f. 43-3 Tacit. 
ant Annal. xii. 63. to which Claudian alludes, Je quarts cenſul. 
Ar ee 176 e 
On the Euxĩne ſea, Calpas, or -es, at the mouth of the river 
1 Calpas, a celebrated harbour; eaſt of which is the river Sagarts 


or Sangarius ; Heraclea on the Lycus; Tie, or -um.” | 
At the foot of mount Olympus, ſtood Pruſa, now Burſa, 

bor ſome time the capital of the Turks; on the Lake Aſcanius, 
Nicen, Nice, famous for the firſt general council held there. 

Ide moſt remarkable cities along the ſea- coaſt in Aſia Minor 

were ſettled by Greek colonies. 

5 3 „„ 


ty the 
legion: 


Colchis 
ili. 18. 


7 
* 
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_ Halys. 
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XV. GALATIA or GALLOGRACIA, formerly the 
north of Phrygia. It got this name from the Gauls, who ſettled 
in it about two hundred and ſeventy years before Chriſt 2. 
Chief town, Ancyra, now Angoura, the capital of the Teq;. 
ges, near which Bajazet was pe g and made priſoner b 


Tamerlane. Tavinm, the capital of the Trocmi, near the river 


XVI. PHRYGIA MAGNA.——In the north, near the 
ſource of the river Sangarius, ſtood Peſſinus, famous for an an. 


' cient temple of Cybele, the mother of the gods, whoſe image 


was conveyed to Rome in the ſecond Punic war, at the foot of 
Mount Dindymus; ſouth of it Gordium, famous for the Gor- 


dian knot, which Alexander cut with his ſword, inſtead of 


fairly untying it; Eumenia, Acmonias - 

On the river Lycus, before its conjunction with the Mean. 
der, ſtood Laodicza and C; north of which Apamza, on 
the river Marſyas, named from the ſiſter of Seleucus, increaſed 
by the ruins of Celene, likewiſe on the Marſyas ; where Apollo 
is {aid to have flayed alive one Marſyas for preſuming to con- 
tend with him in muſic. The rivers Marſyas and Meander are 
ſaid to flow from the ſame lake, Strab. xii. 577, At a temple 
near Laodicza, was a famous medical ſchool in the time of 
Strabo, 1b. 580. e, | 


In the eaſt end of the Mediterranean is the iſland CYPRUS, 
about one hundred and fifty miles long and ſeventy broad; ſa- 
cred to Venus, who is hence called Cyprea, pris, and ). 
prigłna. Chief cities, on the welt, Paphos, now Baffo ; on 


the ſouth, Amizhus, and Citium, the birth-place of Zeno, u- 


thor of the ſect called the Soics; on the eaſt, Salamis, now 
Famaguſta, north from the prom. Pedal:um or Idalium; and 
on the north, Lapithus or . Lapeithus, Arſinae, and Soli or Su, 


founded by Solon. In the middle of the iſland was Tamaſſus, la 


mous for producing the metal called As. Cyprium, copper, at 
the foot of Mount Olympus, © 


COLCHIS, ALBANIA, and IBERIA, lay between de 


Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, interſetted by different branches of 


Mount Caucaſus, now Georgia, including Mingrelia, Imaretta 
and part of Circaſſa. „ 


Tuo rivers, which have their ſource at no great diſtance 


from one another, run into the oppoſite ſeas: the Cyrus into 
the Caſpian ; and the Phofrr, joined by the Glaucus and Hippi, 


into 


Hence called ALTERA GATT Ia, Finumal. vii. 36, 


| 4h ie. 1 593 


into the Euxine. Lops ſoy, that the Cyrus is Joined by, the 5 
Xe. - x 105 
7 e Phaſes: Hood: 2 city of the. fame the; bh 
the capital of Colchis, celebrated in fable for the expedition of 
the Argonauts under Jaſon, in ſearch of the golden. fl eee; 
alſo for the temple of Fhryxus, &. Ser p. 439. 5 
On the north-eaſt point of the Euxine ſtood Diefentias, ſaid | 
to have been built * Caſtor and Faux; whence its names | 

Mel. i. 1 5 þ 
- The 2 Bort of this was called Bel rü , and the 
people BPO 4 their chief-town was Cimmerinm. 5 


3 1 9 
„ 


ARME NIA MAJOR, now. Throat; is very. moun- 
tzinous country. Here are Taurus, Antitaurus, and Niphates, 
Fe. and, according to ſome,” Mount 4rarat, where Noah's 
ark firſt reſted. In this country riſe the rivers > 4 e and Eu- 
phrates,. which run into the Perſian gull 3 the Phaſes and Lyrus, 
into the Euxine; and the Oyrus and Araxes, inte the 4%, a9 2 
ſea; Strabo, xi. p. 529. The Tigre, for fome- ſpace, runs 
below a branch of Mount Taurus, and then burſts forth again 
at a place called Zoroanda,” Ibid. Lucan. 3, 26. : 

The chief towus were, Tigranecerta, ow 5 0 river Ni be- 
rius; and ArtaxtWts; on the river ns,” ” . 


syRIA extended fem Giese a 1 


t Amanu 5 9 
rabia and Egypt, between the Mediterranean and the Eo ra- 
tes. It was divided into five” parts, Commagine, Seleucis or 
Syria Propria, Celeſpria, Phenicia, and Palzſlina or Fudlen * .. 

1. COMMAGENE, or 4. The chief city was ede, 
the birth. place of Lücian, on the Euphrates; below which 
flood ZEUGMA, where Alexander n his army over 
that river n to e V' 


E PSY . 2 PS 8 5 BE ET entry 


E 54 


3 * 


* Ad runs d Syria; from north i fouthy with a Rest | 
many ramifications ; whence the climate, alchough naturally bot, is greatly varied. - 
The: moſt elevated point is LEBANON, as may be perceived on à map, from the 
courſe of the rivers. be rivers of Syria are very inc6nfiderable,' a nd molt of 
tem in ſummer become dry.” The Qroxtes.and Ferdun, the two chigh, are ſcarcely 
haty paces wide at their nag The Jordan has a conſiderable: depth; but the 
Orontes, if not impeded by 4 ie, 9 would be quite dry Ee ſum- 
mer. The tes and its branches ſeem chieffy ta be denoted br ! 

Syria, (SVXI& AMNES,) 38 Para viii. 166. Syria, a8 well zs Egypt, Pera, 


LOCUSTS, à kind of inſetts, ieh ſuddenly deſtroy the leaves of | trees and 
plants, and every green herb, and never fail to produce a famine, with all 1 v8 : 
ful effects. They arg ſo numerous, that,” when they take their flight, ng A 
darken the heavens.” They are ſuppoſed to be bred by too mild winters, 
kantly come e from the us of ABI. Pang $ Rhee 5 Hria. 


rivers of © 


and almoſt all the - ſouth of Ala, i s ſometimes dreadfully e with clouds of 
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Thadmor, in the middle of a ſandy deſert, the 


2. SELEUCH, Hnttocbend or - EW INN the TY 


Oi flood Antrochia, Antioch, where Chriſtians were firſt 


called by that name; near which the delightſul vil 


| 7 of Daphne, where was a famous temple of Apollo. A1 


e mouth of the Orontes, is the iffand Melibea, famous or 
producing purple. On the ſea ſtood Seleueis or Pieria, at the 4 


foot of Mount Pierius, and north of it Rhoſus: * 8 


Eat from thence Berea, now ALEPPO,. the chief city in 
this country, about ninety miles from the ſea, and one Hund 
miles from the Euphrates ; Bambycæ, or Hieripilis, famous u 
the temple of the Syrian goddels Atargatit or 3 having 
the face of a woman and the tail of a fiſh, called by the Gra | 
Derceto, PF. v. 23. The country bers us called Cyrrheftinn; 
fouth of which, Chulcidene and Chalybonitis. © Toward the 


fource of the Orontes E meſa, the city of Heliogabalus; La 


dicca; Helivp5h;s, famous for the temple of the ſun, now B 
beck, the ruins of which fill remain, and ſhew'its former mags | 
nificence. This country was called Taria __ 15 coms 
monly included in Celefyria.. 

3. CALE SYRIA (Ce Löt, Cava' Srl is datt 
between two let mountains, Libinus, Lebanon, and 4. 
Hlibaun The chief eity , Damaſcus,” on the river 4bana'ar 


Chryſorrhoas, which riſen Mount Hermon.” 9305 


Between the Orontes and Euphrates, about one hundred and 
feventy miles north- eaſt from Damaſcus, ſtood 1 
city o f Zenobiaz 
whence the conntry was called PALMTRER E. 

4. 'PHOENICIA, or ie, contained the cities TYRUS, 71 | 
3nd SIDON, famous: for their commerce; north of whith 
Fripotic, Tripoli," the preſent capital,” 

5. PALESTINA or Ju DA, the Holy Land; calledinSci 
ture the Land of Canaan, the Land of Ifrael, and of Judah. 

This country was differently divided at different times; ants 
into twelve tribes ; afterwards into the two. kingdom | 
Jul and Iſrael ; and Jaftty, under the Romans, into different 
iſtrikt⸗, ee, Jamara, Juden, and d Rekis de Ins 
4anem, or the country on the eaſt of Jordan. 4 
The Jer-dum, that. is, the river Dan, fo called From 3 tom 


12 near the 5 of © u, not far from the foot of Mount ;Libiquy 
runs ſtraight? Wuth. It i is firſt increafed by the {mall Jake fe. 
ma beni, Y 


8d then by the Lake of Geneſareth or THE 
twelve , lon and 4 broad. After a courſe of aboub 
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fen from it wr, or. Mare Mortuum, the. 
2 | fe het or gravity of its waters . 
: Ja &LILEA—the, chief 
| Fee Til. 25 


61 Tha ary. 4 Zabulon; Ace, Aro, or Ptolemais, 


the ume of the . L iy 
3 ane rig 
e pon ton n called; before the days of Herod Turris 


ub delivered by Perſeus, ſee p. 396. 


b > that 3 is the new town.” On Moriah ſtood that ma 
| ibcent any the Temple, which Was alſo a kind of A 8. 
| The city wa 


ins of Kainopolis, 


all in compatiſon-of what - it Was 
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| | This lake. contains neither 3 not vegetable lifes. owing to the extreme 


; Woe of its water, which is much ſtrunger than that of the ſea. It is not hows 
Nate, as ſome authors aſſirm, that its exhalations are peſtiferous, ſo as to de- 
Miche flying over it. For it is very common to ſee ſwallows ſkimming its ſur 


nd dipping for the water neceſſary to build their neſts. The ſaltneſs of the 
Mer is thought 


and bitumen, hot ſprings. - The evaporation fram the ſurface of the lake 
p< to 2:8; F the waters brought into it by the Jordan. Pliny makes the 


n 100 miles long, and 25 miles in its greateſt breadth, v. 16. Joſes 


bes it 580 ſtadia, or 724 miles 2 and t,zorftadia_or 18 miles broadz 
Nh 75 iv. 87. Piodorus, 500 ſtadin long, and only 66-ſtadia broad, xix. 98. 
Tit (oppoſed to occupy the where the cities of Sodom and Gomortah Rood. 


; hat the tradition of the inhabitants of the country was, that thirteen = 


55 odd there, of which Sodom was the chief; and that they were ſwals 
a up by a volcano, xvi, 
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laces were, Cana, | 3 . 
Meunt Giiboa,. Bethlebem, Nazareth 


| me Acre, W's -port town, north of Aru Carmel, nens in 
OT. « e e Samaria ; the chief ke of 


by umb; ſouth of which Foppe, where Andromeda is fabled to 
bound, and expoſed to a'ſea-monſter, e 


ub. Ils capital 3 * Jeroſalend, was ä 
blk on four hills, cal led Sion, Aera, Moriab, and Boxzetha ot 


rrounded with a triple wall. It was but indif- b 
| ty »-ſupplied . Water. Its principal ſountain was call 
Al diba or m_ by ry city Jeruſalem” is built on the 


| Faſt . data, Farbe er- Jericho, Bethel, Sigel, | 
rain; - outh' of which,  Hebrin,” Mamre,: We. Sin miles 
ſouth of Jeruſalem Bethlem;” the pick plase of ouf Saviour; at 
| the ae tiſtance north, Raad. On the weſt,” Rama, Ge, 1 


fue cov untry 'of the Phili tines, Phil 6; ay along 3 fea: ; 


| to be/occafioned by mines of foſhl ſalt, found in che fide ok 
Nunnins on the ner here. On this ſhorg-alſp ate found fragments of ſul- 


here is every appearance of volcanos having 
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The evanty eaſt of Jordan, called Berga, ancierth Gilead \ 
was in ova rough and barren, It was divided into ein aud 
parts, achonitis or Tturea.; ; on the north, Gaulonitis, Batares, + 
or Baſan, Galaaditis, in which were Ramoth- Gilead, Afhtaratk NY 
&c. Ammonitis, Moabitis, Cc. A worthy of ten cities in See 
this country was called Decapolis. Ve 

The country ſouth of the Dead Sea was called Sides or. 5 

dom; in which were Zaar, Theman, Bozra, at the foot of Mou . 

Seir, c.; but theſe are commonly comprehended i in Arabia. the 

1 ARABLA. Was divided into three parts, Deſerta, Pu, and — 

kl x. 

1. ARABIA DzsxnTA, n now called Arden, extends from the | 

deſerts of Palmyra and the Euphrates on the north, to Arabi 12 
Felix on the ſouth, from Which it is ſeparated. by a range of 8 
mountains, as it is from Chalden on the eaſt. 8 

In travelling through .. the ſandy deſerts _ oa. county, wn 
people are obliged to due: ar courſe by: ge) Lars, or mai by 
ner's compaſs; -- 90 

The city af greateſt note, Was Thapsicus, on. the Ev phrates, : 
where was a bridge which Darius croſſed in his march pak 10 
Alexander, and hither? he: fled after. his defeat. ” Here Cyruy yy 
the younger waded through with his army, a thing which Re- 5 
nophon ſays the people of Thapſacus had never ſeen done be- ; 

fore. This city is ſometimes ranked in Palmyrene. wy 

2. ARABIA PETR AA, lies weſt of the former. It had it kn 

name from the city Petra, which, before the time of the Ma 10 

cedonians, was called Arce, the capital of the. Nabatæi, Sinb 0 

xv. 776. ; Joſeph. Antiq. iv. 8. eaſt from mount Horeb ad 

Sinai, and the deſart of Sur; ; but Authors differ about the ſitw- 
tion gti. 

On the Dani frabicus, or Red Sea, flood Berenice, ancien. 

Iy Ezion-Geber, whence the ſhips of Solomon ſailed to Opti WM E 
ſuppoſed to have been a port in Sofala on the ſouth-weſt coaſt o 
Africa, ſee p. 127.; Pharaa or Paran, whence the adjoining 
| wilderneſywarmamed, at the bottom of the eaſt ſide of the 

gulph of Heroopolis; at the top of which ſtood Ar/inee or Cu. 29 
| paris, now Suex, whence the iſthmus has its name. 1s 

3. ARaBia FELIX, is a large peninſula between the oujl at 
_._ » of Arabia and Perſia. It is remarkable for the fertility of it bi 
oil but Was very little known to the. ancients. eng de 

different ſtates, the Saber were the moſt diſtinguiſhed. S 90 


 BABYEONIA and CHAEDEZA, now Byraro or fun 
Arabic, extended froni the Ferſian gulf, Song” th. EY 
A 1 above Warren its ä EY = 
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MESOPOTAMIA, was included between the Euphrates 
wr 05 „ now commonly called Diarbec. The chief cities 


were, Malis, on the river Mydonius,, which flows into the 77. 
oris, the great bulwark of the Romans againſt the 'Parthians ; 
Jekucia, now BAGDAD, on the confluence of the Tigris with a 
branch of the Euphrates ;' built by Seleucug Nicanor, who, to 
people it, exhauſted Babylon of its inhabitants; Carre, be- 
tween the river Chaboras and the Euphrates, memorable for 
the defeat and death of Craſſus, and afterwards for the murder 
of Caracalla'; north of which Batre and Edeſſu, near the foot 
of mount Taurus. n . #5: 92 4 . * 27 N 8 * 5 
In Meſopotamia the learned ſuppoſe the garden of Eden to 
have bern; but where, is uncertain. „ W of? 5 . 
ASSV RIA, now Curdiſtan, * of the Tigris. Chief 
cities, Muus or Ningve, on the | 
where Mauſal now ſtands; Arb#la, memorable for the fin 
overthrow” of Darius by Alexander, which happened at the vil- 
lage Calgumt la, near the river Lycus ;' Cteſphon, oppoſite © 
MEDIA extended along. the ſouth of the CaſpianTea.—— 
Its chief town was Ecrbatina, now Hamadan. V 


— 


igris, oppoſite to the place 


PER SIS and SUSIANA.—— Chief towns, Perſepolis and 
Paſagard, the burial-place: of Cyrus; Suſa ; and Elymais, 
which gave name to a_diſtinE province. _ e 
The countries of Aſia eaſt of this were very imperſectly 
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r PERSIAN EMPIRE. * 441 41 3 

Tax. ſtate of Aſia, as of other countries, during the firſt 
ages of the world, is involved in obſcurity. All we know of it 
is gathered from the ſacred writings. The accounts of heathen- 
authors, till the wars of the Perſians with. the Greeks, are fa- 
bulous and contradictory. The authors from whom. chiefly we 
derive our information on this ſabje& are, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Diodorus Siculus, who borrows from Ctejjas of Cnidus, 
the phyſician of 4rtaxerxes. Mnemon, ii. 2. & 32. and Fuftin, - 
the abridger of Trogus Pompeius. 

1 B Gu NINUS 


2 398 8 Hiſtory of Ancient Ala. 


Its was the Felt king who eſtabliſhed an extenſive em. 
pire in Alia, He conquered: all the countries from the Euxine 
and Caſpian ſeas to Arabia and Egypt, Diador. ii. 1. & 2. 
Tuſtin. , He built NINIVE er Nis on. the Tigris, 
todorus ſays, improperly, on the Euphrates ; a city of im. 
menſe extent, no leſs than four hundred, and eighty ftadia 
or ſixty miles in cireumference, Diagor, ii. 3. or three days 
Journey, ma ü. 3+ The walls were ene hundred feet high 
and ſo broad that three e go on them abreaſt. 
They were defended by one thouland five hundred towers, two 


handed feet ... ð i ; 
Ninus, at his death, leſt the. government to his Queen SE. 
MIRAMIS, who. raiſed over his tomb a mound of earth, ac. | 
cording to Diodorus, nine ſtadia high and ten broad, 1b. 1. 
which is ſcarce credible. Semiramis is ſaid to have founded 
Babylon, 16, 7. but this is alſo. aſcribed. to Belus, Curt. v. iv. 
and likewiſe to others. She extended her empire over Agypt, 
2 great part of Lybia, and Fithiopia, Diodor. ii. 14. but at- 
tempting ta make war on India, ſhe was repulſed with lob, 
1b. 18. Semiramis was ſucceeded by her ſon NINYAS. Some : 
Fay the was Main by himy Faſtin. i. 2. _ But about this ane, 
differ, Diogor., ii. 20, Ninyas lived in peace. Devoted to 
pleaſure, he ſhut himſelf up in his palace at Niniveh, and ſel- a 
dom appeared to his ſubjefts, leaving the charge of every thing 
to his miniſters. His ſucceſſors are ſaid to have imitated this : 
example far thirty generations, during the. ſpace of one thou- f 
5 ſand three hundred and ſixty years &, Þ. 21.; Juſtin. i. 3. 
. The laſt king of Aſſyria was SARDAN APALUS, who is Wii 
E ſaid to have ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſars in luxury and effemi. % 
| ey t, Diodor. ii. 23. 3 Juſtin. i. 3.; Juvenal. x, 362. AR * 
| BACES or ARBACTUS, governor of Media, having pro- | 
| cured admiſſion to him, found him amidſt crowds of women | 
| and eunuchs in a female dreſs, and employed in female occu- i 
ations. Diſdaining, therefore, to obey fo deſpicable a prince, UK 
be formed a conſpiracy with Belghs, the governor of Babylon, M 
H to dethrone him, For this purpoſę they led a great army to- po 
| * One of theſe kings is. faid to, have ſent. afſiftance to Priam king of Troy = 
| againſt the Greeks, under Memnon, Died. ii. 22. and Plato makes the Kingdom fi tie 
3 io hare been dependent on the Affyrian empire, de legibus, iii. p. 68 5. but cal 
mY ee nk Faye hui Oy, this kin | on b oa by ji. : - He or- E. 
0 80 1 e be be inſctibed on Ta 4 ME Es that be had placed bis ag 
Fhief happineſs in ſenſual grajifications, which Ariſtotle ſaid was fit only to be put on 
os hats Es ns EE TI 7 


wards Niniveh- Sardanapilus, being defeated in battle, and 
reduced to deſpair, ſhut himſelf up in his palace; where, ha- 
ving erected a great funeral pile, he burnt himſelf and all his 
effetts, to an incredible amount; having in this alone, ſays 
uſtin, diſplayed the courage of a man. Thus the empire of 
Alia was transferred from the Aſſyrians to the Medes - 
Herodotus gives a different account concerning the origin of 
the empire of 'the Medes, — A. the ſame time, that 
the ſtory was told other three different ways, i. 95. The 
Medes firſt revolted from the Aſſyrians, and others afterwards 
followed their example. Having eſtabliſhed their indepen- 
dence, they for ſome time enjoyed liberty. But when diſputes 
aroſe among them, one DEJOCES, a man of extraordinary 
ſagaCity,” by an appearance of juſtice, had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade the people to create him king. He founded EcBATAN A, 
and built there a palace for himſelf, which he ſtrongly fortified. 
He then ſurrounded himſelf with the uſual appendages of roy. 
alty, became difficult of acceſs, and tranſatted every thing by 
the intervention of miniſters. He, however, continued to 
maintain his authority by the moſt rigid adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, for fifty-three years. : | 
After the death of Dejoces, PHRAORTES his ſon ſuc- 
ceded, who ſubdued the Perſians and other nations; but at- 
tempting to reduce Niniveh, was cut off, with moſt, of his 
army, 19. TOS 7. 5 1 „ 
CYAXARES, the ſon of Phraortes, ſoon revenged his fa- 
ther's death, by defeating the Aſſyrians and laying ſiege to Ni- 
niveh. But he was prevented from taking the city by an in- 
road of the Scythians, from abqut the lake Mz5tis, who over- 
ran great part of Alia, and kept poſſeſſion of it for twenty- 
eight years. At laſt Cyaxares, having by artifice either de- 


* Diodorus makes the empire of the Medes to have laſted above 1300 years, 
1, 28. but Herodotus, only 500, i. 95. as Diodorus himſelf remarks, but prefers 
the authority of Crefias, ii. 32. ns | —_ 82 

Arbaces is thought by ſome to have contented himſelf with the empire of 
Media, and to have reſigned that of Babylon to his aſſociate Bel/c/is, who is ſup» 
poſed to have been the 5 with Nabonaſſur, called alſo BALAbAN, 2 Kings, xx. 
12, from whoſe reign began the famous aſtronomical epoch at Babylon, B. C. 747. 
called from his name the «ra of Nabonaſſur. | - es 

A third independent kingdom is ſaid to have heen eſtabliſhed at the fame 
time, the capital of which was Niniveh. Its kings are ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
called in Scripture the kings of Syria or Aſſyria; as Tiglat hpileſer, Seimaneſe , 
Eſarhaddon, who took Babylon, and annexed it to his former dotninions ; who. alſo 
carried away the Iſraelites as captives into the land of Aſſyria; ale, 14d who 
in conjunction with Cyaxares, the Mede, took and deftroyed Niniveh ; Nebuch ad- 
nexxar, who took and deſtroyed Jeruſalem, carrying Zedekiah, its laſt king, and 
the Jews, into captivity to Babylon, &c- ; | 2 


oY  ftroyed 


dane, whom he gave in marriage to Camby/es, a Perſian 
| prevented by a dream from giving her to a Mede. 
quence of a ſecond dream he ſent for her from Perſia, whe 
big with child, and after ſhe: brought forth a ſon, rg: 
- Harpigus, his chief miniſter, to deſtroy him. Harpagus, un- 


the king's ſhepherd to be expoſed. The ſhepherd's wife h 
pened at that time to be delivered of a dead male- child. Bei 


660 VHſim of the Perſian Empire. 
1 ſtroyed· or expelled them, recovered what he had loſt, took 


Niniveh, and reduced the Aſſyrians to ſubjection, except the 


- country around Babylon, 16. 106. 


His ſon ASTYAGES had an only daughter, named May 
being 


In conſe. 


willing to execute theſe orders himſelf, delivered the child to 


pr 


ing 


greatly taken with the appearance of the royal infant, ſhe per- 
ſuaded her huſband to preſerve him, and expoſe theit own 


child in his ſtead. Thus CYRUS, for ſo he was named from 


Ono, i. e. canis, the Greek name of the Shepherd's wife, was 


brought up as her ſon. After various adventures, he dethron- 
ed his grandfather Aſtyages, and became the founder of the 


Perſian empire. Herodol. i. 97.131. Fuſtin i. 4—7. 


* Hiſtory of the PERSIAN EMPIRE, | 


© Cyrus firſt made war on CROESUS, king of: Lydia, the 


moſt opulent prince of his time. Crœſus was the fon of 4hat- 
tes, and the fourth in deſcent from GYGES, - who flew his 


maſter CANDAULEs, the laſt of the Heraclidæ, or deſcendants 


of Hercules, at the inſtigation of his queen, who was provoked 


"at the indignity of having had her beauty too openly expoſed, 


by the contrivance of ber huſband out of vanity,” to this ſame 


Gyges, his chief favourite, Herodot. i. 6.—17. Gyges is ſaid by 


Plato, to have effected this revolution by means of a magical 
ring, which, when, he put it on, rendered him inviſible, Cic. 


Off, iii. 9. 


"Crafus was the firſt that ſubdued che Grecian ſtates in Afi. 


His dominions extended from the Zgzan Sea to the river 
- Halys. He ſurpaſſed all the kings of that age in munificence. 


The fame of his hoſpitality attracted to his court the moſt diſ- 


* tinguiſhed ſages of his time; among the reſt, SOLON, the 
legiſlator of Athens. Crœſus, having ſhewed him all his trea- 
' ſures, aſked, if he had ever ſeen a happier man. Solon men- 


tioned ſeveral, of diſtinguiſhed virtue, though in humble life; and 


concluded with obſerving, that no one could be called happy 
before his death. After the departure of Solon, the indignation 
h 5 ; 888 ; Ol 
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cen (Nemtſc),overtook Creſus becauſe, ſays Herodotus 
22 ay the happieſt man in the world: He loſt his 
ccourite ſon 4%, Who was killed, while hunting, by an ac- 


ö cidental wound which he received from one A 5 aſtus, 4 Phry- . 


jan exile, whom Crœſus had protected, and who, although 
:doned by Crœſus, yet from mere grief privately ſlew him- 
Hon , Oe 
Crœſus mourned the loſs of his ſon for two years. 


4 


He was rouſed from this deſpondency by beating of the” fe- 


volution in Media. Aſtyages, on Cyrbs bf Hettrolied 


3nd put in priſon, was grandfather to Creeſus by the motper's 


file. In order therefore to avenge his cauſe, to ſtop the pro- 
grels of Cyrus, and perhaps enlarge his. own dominions, Crcſus 
reſolved to make war. With this view he ſent ambaſſadors to 
conſult the oracles in Greece and Lybia, with rich preſents "to. 
each. Several of theſe preſents remained in the time of He- 
oracle at Delphi, that if Crœſus marched againſt the Perſians, 
be ſhould overturn A great empite. Encouraged by this oracle, 


which he interpreted in his own favour, he croſſed the river 
| Halys, and advanced into Cappadocia againſt Cyrus. "They 


fought in the territory of the Pterians near Synope with doubt- 
ful ſucceſs. . put an end to the battle. 
Next day Crœlus, ſeeing Cyrus did not renew the attack, de- 


parted with his army to Sardis, intending, as the ſummer was far 


ſpent, to defer further operations till next ſpring. In the mean 
time he ſent for aſſiſtance to his allies, to Amaſis, king of Egypt, 
to Labynetus, king of Babylon, and to the Lacedemonians. Ap- 


prebending no immediate invaſion from Cyrus after fo equal 


a conflict, he diſbanded part of his army, which was compoſed 


of mercenaries. But Cyrus being informed of ſuch batt mo 
conduct, led his army by rapid marches to Sardis. Havi 


avin 
defeated the Lydians, who had come out to oppoſe him, he laid 


ſege to the town, and took it by aſſault on the fourteenth day. 
He gave ſtrict orders to ſpare the life of Crœſus; who notwith- 
landing would certainly have been killed, had it not been for 
his ſon, who till that time had been dumb. But ſeeing a Per- 
ſian ruſhing on his father to ſlay him, fear and anxiety broke 
the ligaments of his tongue, ſo: that he called out, O man do 
nt kill Craſus. He continued ever after to enjoy the uſe of 
ſpeech, Crœſus being brought to Cyrus, was ordered to be 
bound, and laid on a funeral pile in order to be burnt. When 
the flames were juſt beginning to blaze, he called out three 
times Solon, Solon, Solon! Cyrus being told the reaſon of this 
exclamation, and rellecting on the uncertainty of human things, 

: 5 | „„ - -* 
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....Creſus having ſent a meſſenger to Delphi to upbraid th 
prieſteſs for having deceived him, after "| aid the 


oracle in his own. favour, and that he did not ſuffer for bi 
own fault, but for that of his progenitor /Gyges, ) who, ſeduce 
by the artifice of a woman, had {lain his maſter and uſurped hi 
Crown, Ib. Ot. 3 | . TD 


mount Tmolus near Sardis, which being long wroupht, wen 


Babylon; and having defeated bum in battle, laid ſiege to the 


Seythia, north of the river, Araxes, then under the povernmen 
of a queen called TOMYRIS. By a ſtratagem he cut tt 

pieces a part of the enemy's forces, and took the queen's only 
Jon, who commanded them, - priſoner, with a number of h 
ſoldiers. The prince, unable to bear th 

ſelf. Soon after Tomyris, at the head of her troops, attacket 


His body being found, ſhe ordered the head to be put into 


3 Soon after the reduction of Babylon, Cyrus granted permiſſion to the Jews i 
the ſeventieth year of their captivity, to return to their own country, and rebwk 


pf it, and thus divided it into 360 ftreams; ſo verifying his threat, that | 


ordered bim to be taken down from the pile, and ever ae 
gente him with the, greateſt kindneſs, Herod, i 26.—q2 


his preſents 
told, that he had deceived himſelf by explaining 1 r. 


Crœſus derived his great wealth from the gold mines i 


* 


in after times exhauſted, 15, 93. Strab. xiii. 625. The Lydia a 
"wore the e who. coined gold and Glver.” "The invent u 
dice (iali ef teſſere) and of the ball, is alfo aſcribed to them, 15.94 1 
The Perſians acquired from the Lydians a' taſte for the de - 
licacies of life, to which formerly they had been ſtrangers, H: ” 
After the taking of Sardis, Cyrus next ſubdued the Greek a 
fates in Aſia, 1b. 141. &c.; Thucydid. i. 16. whom he had be # 
fore attempted, in vain to detach from the intereſt of Craſy 10 


Herodot, i. 76. He then turned his arms againſt the king o 


city, whieh he took . on a feſtival day, by diverting 
the courſe of the river ®, IB. 191. ; Pohæn. vii. [6 
Cyrus, laſt of all, made war on the Maſſap?te, a people o 


is diſgrace, flew him 


Cyrus with ſuch fury, that ſhe, gained a complete vidory 
Cyrus himſelf was lain, with the greateſt part of his army 


leathern bag, full of blood, with theſe farcaſtic expreſion 


Jeruſalem, B. C. 536. . f Finn 12 2 
* Herodotus relates that Cyrus, in his way to Babylon, provoked at the ve 
Gyndes, which tan into the Tygris, for having carried off one of his ſacred horſes 


* 


while attempting to croſs it, ordered his army to cut 180 canals on each hd 


would make it fo dry, that it might be ctoſſed even by a woman, without wel 
ting her knees, i. 189. 202. v. 52. So Seneca, de I. iii. 21. It is hardly to be be 
lieved, that, at fo important a period, he ſhould. have ſpent on this work a wok 
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hut weit 
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Thus haſt ever thirfted for bad, now tate thy fill, Herodot. i. 
; ad fin.; Juſtin. i. 8. Liv. 9. 17. Authors differ as much 


| bout the death of Cyrus, as about his birth. Diodorus Siculus 


related, that he was crucified by Tomyris, 11. 44. Xenophon, in 
bis Kogaradews OF inſtilution of Cyrus, ſays he died a natural death. 
ar. den. 22. Egg. ii. 22. ; but this excellent book was not intended 
(0 contain an exact hiſtory,” (non ad hiſtoriæ fidem ſcripius, ) but. 
by mingling fable with truth, to delineate the model of a perfect 
prince, (ici ad O. fr. i. 1. 8. F rom the diverſity of accounts 
concerning Cyrus, we ſee the uncertainty of tradition. Cyrus 
ripned thirty Y Sars. EIS. RL; 
CAMBYSES, his ſon, ſucceeded. He made war on Amifis 
king of Egypt; who in the mean time dying, was ſucceeded by his 
ſon PSAMMENITUS, Herodot. ii. 1. iii 1.10. The cauſe of the 
war, according to Herodotus, was frivolous; iii. 1. ; but Polyznus 
makes it a very juſt one, viii. 29. To facilitate his operations, 
Camby les, by the advice of one Phanes, a native of Halicarnaſſun, 
who on account of ſome offence had deſerted from Amaſis, made 
a alliance with the king of Arabia. By him Cambyſes and his 
amy were ſupplied with water in the deſerts thrqugh which they 
had to paſs. When they reached Egypt they were met by the 
Leyptians near Peluſium. A fierce hattle was fougbt, in which 
the Egyptians were defeated. Herodotus informs us, that he 
ſay the bones of the ſlain ſcattered up and down in the place 
ubere they fell. The ſculls of the Egyptians were hard, be- 
cauſe they always went with their heads bare and ſhaved; thoſe 
of the Perſians, ſoft; becauſe their heads were always covered 
F {5 13 2204155) fe dt tion off. pom 
Cambyſes took Pelufium, according to Polyznus, by the 
following ſtratagem. He placed before his army a number of 
cats, dogs, ſheep, and other animals, which were looked upon 
u ſacred by the Egyptians; and thus prevented them from dif- 
chalging their miſſive weapons, for fear of wounding any of 
ſheſe animals, vii. 9. Herodotus does not mention this cir- 
cumſtance, but ſays, that Cambyſes, after his victory, advanced 
dreftly to Memphis. He ſent up the Nile before him a ſnip 
of Mihhlend, with a herald, to ſummon the inhabitants to ſurren- 
der; but they, tranſported” with rage, deſtroyed the veſſel, 
and cut to pieces all on board. Cambyſes having taken the 
town in ten days, ordered ten of the firſt rank to be executed, 
for every one of his men that had been maſſacred ;* among the. 
ret the ſon of Pſammenitus. The king himſelf was fpared, 
but afterwards ſimulating the Egyptians to revolt, he was put 
y death, having reigned mm ſix months, 16. 15, Al Egypt 
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1imſelf is ſaid to have been ſerved with delicacies, Senec. de Ira, 
-: 20, At laſt, however, erg for his own ſafety, 
be was forced to return with diſgrace, and with the loſs of the 
greateſt part of his army, Feradot. iii. 25. Upon his arrival at 
Thebes, he pillaged all the temples in that city, which were 
aumerous, and very rich, and then ſet them on fire, Diador. i. 
and 49. e e Wen DEE 3 Fe tÞ 
Funden Cunbyſes came to Memphis, he found the city full 
of rejoicings, and keeping holiday; at which he was greatly 
enraged, ſuppoſing it to be on account of his bad ſuccels. 
Being informed by the magiſtrates that it was becauſe they had 
found their God APIS, who had not appeared for a conſiders 
able time, he would not believe them; but imagining that they 
impoſed on him, he cauſed them to be put to death. He then 
ent for the prieſts, who, making the ſame anſwer, were or» 
ered immediately to bring Apis to him; for that ſince their 
ood was fo familiar as to appear among them, he wiſhed to fee 
JJ... nt Pi ae 7 Ts 4 
When Apis was brought to Camby ſes, he, ſtill, more enra- 
gel, drew his word to run' him through the belly, but happen- 
ed to ſtrike him on the thigh, Then ridiculing the prieſts for 
their ſtupidity: in worſhipping! a+ brute as a god, he ordered 
them to be' ſeverely ſcourged, and ſuch of the Egyptians as 
ſhould be found celebrating the feaſt: of Apis, to be fla: The 
god was carried back to his temple, where, having died of his 
wound, he was ſecretly buried by the prieſts, Herodot. iii. 29. 
The Egyptians believed that Cambyſes, on account of this 
wpiety, became mad. But he was ſo before, and continued 
to give ſignal proofs of it. SMER DIS, or Mergis, his bro- 
ther, was the only perſon in the army that could bend the 
bow ſent to Cambyſes by the king of Ethiopia. Camby ſes, 
therefore, from jealouſy, ſent him back to Perſia; and ſome 
time after, dreaming that one came to tell him that Smerdis 
mas 0n the throne, Fe difpatched PREx ASPES, one of his con- 
hdents, to kill him, which he accordingly did,.{b. 30. His 
liter Merbe, and the ſame alſo his wife, whom he carried with 
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ſome 


7 * This Apis, called by the Greeks Epaphos, was a calf, diſtinguiſhed by certaia 
1 * 


Wcommon marks, his body all black, except a white ſquare ſpot. on his forebead, 


of th the figure of an eagle on his back, and of a beetle on his tongue, Herodot, iii... 
_ 28. Strab. xvii. $07. Pliny makes the marks different, viii. 46. f. 71. When 
5 y ſuch a calf was found, he was carried by the prieſts to Memphis, placed in a 
at 141 


_ Pgnfcent temple, and worſhipped by that ſuperſtitious. people, with, extrabr- 
E 


Cinary honours, After bis death he was buried with incredible. pomp, and the 
Io > 7 => 


vhole nation went into mourning, Lid. & Diedor. i. 84, 8 . Fo 
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him in all his expeditions, he ordered to be flain, for ines | 
ing ber brother's dean 0 
While Cambyſes exercifed ſuch frantie cruelty in Memphis, I. 


37. bis dethronement-was plotting at Suſa, 61. Patizithes, one 8 
of the Magi, a Mede by birth, to whom Cambyſes had left the toi 
chief direction of affairs in bis abſence, had a brother extreme mul 
like S mer dis, the ſon of Cyrus, RA IF! of the ſame name. But 
Patizithes being fully aſſured of the death of that prince, which rail 
was Concealed from the public, and knowing how odious Cam. At 
byſes had rendered himſelf by his cruelty, having influde ng 
his brother to perſonate Smerdis, placed him on the throne, dau 

Heralds were immediately diſpatehed to all parts of the enyir, con! 
to notify his acceſſion, - and to require their obedience. Can. Per 
byſes, in his return from Egypt, met the herald ſent thither cert 

at Ecbatäna in Syria. Being thunderſtruck at the tidings, he whe 
at firſt ſuſpected that he had been betrayed by Prexaſpes, and viey 
that his brother was ſtill alive. But being aſſured of the con- | wha 
trary, he determined to advance towards Suſa with the greaef! tot] 
diſpatch, to inflitt vengeance on the uſurpers. But as he wa fell 
mounting his horſe for this expedition, his ſword dropt fron iron 
its fcabbard, and wounded bim in the thigh, nearly in the ſame rant 
part, as the Egyptians alledged, in which he had truck they and 
god Apis. ws pri: his wound to be mortal, he aſſembled mh 
the chief men of the Perſians in his army, and laid before then toge 
all that had happened, conjuring them at the ſame time not to la ther 
the empire again paſs from the Perſians to the Medes. Cambyle the 
died, after having reigned ſeven years and five months, wit- conf 
out iſſue, The Perſians, after his death, judging what he had exc 
faid as groundleſs, and proceeding from hatred to his br- The 
2 . 1 n 5 for 

* Cambyſes, before he married «Merv, 'as: it was contrary to law, is ſaid ts day 
have conſulted the royal judges. They anſwered artfully, that there was ue Mag 

Jaw which permitted a brother to marry his fiſter; but there was a lay win onde 
allowed the king of Perfia to do What he pleaſed He one day aſked Pres Ner 
aſpes, whoſe ſon was his evp-bearer, what the Perſians thought and ſaid of him, * 
All your other quaiities, Jays he, are greafiy extplledy but they alledge you laue wine tt flain 
much. | They no doubt ſupp3ſe, ſaid the King diſpleaſed, that wine impairs my faculties he 
You Hall judge immediately. . Then ordering the fon of Prexaſpes to Rand at ſome . 
diſtance, wich his left hapd upon his head, he took a bow, and having beat . buſe 
ſaid he would ſhoot the young man through the heart; which be according pulat 
did, adding exultingly to the father; Have 1 a ſteady hand? To which the con4 M 
temptible flatterer, as if unaffected ith the murder of his ſon, replied, « Apollo 
could not have aimed better Senec. de Ira, iii. 14. Herodot. iii. 33, 35. 0 bad 
another day he ordered twelve Perſians of the firſt rank to be burre alive, I. eracy 
Crœſus having preſumed to admonich him of the conſequences of theſe amelie fo 
was ordered to be put to death; but the miniſters of his cruelty, knowing le en 
would repent of it next day, deferred the execution. It was. ſo; Cambyſes Y by ( 
prefled his joy at the preſervation of Crœſus, bur-erdercd all the miners to by 1 


put to death for diſobeying his commands. 15. 36. ie. 
f TS. 8 z 


7 


ther, quiet y ſubmitted to-Smerdis, the Magian, as the real fon 
of Cyrus, . ret Prexaſpes now declared that he had not 
bl -RDIS, the Magian, being now ſecure of the kingdom, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the people, granted them many im- 
nonities, which made them afterwards greatly regret. his loſs. 
But this, and his living quite ſecluded from the Perſian nobles, , 
niſed.in them ſuſpicions of his not being what he pretended, 
At laſt, after he had reigned ſeven months, the impoſture be- 
ng completely detected by means of Phedjma, one of his wives, 
daughter to Otanes, a Perſian nobleman of the firſt rank, a 
conſpiracy was formed againſt him by Otanes and fix other 
Perſian noblemen. In the mean time, while they were con- 
certing meaſures about the execution of their plot, Prexaſpes, 
whom the Magi had apparently e, on to favour their 
views, and to declare to the people aſſembled for that purpoſe 
| what they wiſhed, having aſcended the tower of the palace, 
to the aſtoniſhment of every one preſent, made an open con- 
feſſion' of the whole truth, and then threw himſelf headlong 
fom the tower, and thus periſhed. The conſpirators, igno- 
rant of what had paſſed, were now advancing to the palace; 
and having from their rank procured admiſhon at the gate, they 
nſhed into the apartment of the Magi, who were deliberating 
tzether about the affair of Prexaſpes. Smerdis and his bro» 
ther made the beſt defence they could, and wounded. ſome of 
the conſpirators ; but they were ſoon both diſpatched. The 
conſpirators having cut off their heads, inſtantly ran forth, and, 
expoling them to the people, laid open the whole impoſture, 
The Perfians, inflamed by what they bad heard, drew their 
ſwords, and flew ſuch of the Magi as they could find. This 
day was ever alter kept as a feſtival, called the flaughter of the 
Magi, (uzy-porz,) on which it was unlawful for any of that 
order to appear in public, Herodot. iii. 74. 80. 
When the tumult was allayed, the ſeven noblemen who had 
lan the Magi, met to deliberate about the adminiſtration of 
the empire. OTANES, who ſpoke firſt, arguing from the a- 
buſes attendant on arbitrary power, gave his opinion for a po- 
pular government. Fine FV 
MECABVYSCUS, who ſpoke next, admitting all that Otanes 
tad ſaid againſt monarchy, confuted his reaſons for a demo- 
cy. * For nothing, he ſaid, was more ſenſeleſs or more in- 
folent than the populace; and toavoid the infolence of a tyrant, 
by ſubmitting to that of an ungovernable multitude, was à plan 
by no means to be approved. A king knows what he _ 
x a | uk 
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bis voice for an ariſtocrach, wherein the government is entruſted 


1 g overnment of a few, Was productive of hatred, Envy, 
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Upon this Otanes, finding himſelf left alone, declined hay 


tio warn a woman gut of any other family than of the ſeven 


they! agleed to meet on horſeback next morning in a certan 


ts the determination of the Sun, the chief god of the Perſians, 


chat ſpot, be immediately neighed, and thus Darius was declared 


Axras viid 14 Eſber, i. 14, &. and theſe counſellors enjoy- 
ed the ſame privileges which had been granted to the ſeven con. 


Cyrus, Parry, the daughter of Smerdis, and  Phedyma, de 


nn g queſſ tian ſtatue, with an inſoription, in hondur of his hc 
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le neither knows nor hears any thing, but aQs pres 
cipitately, without thougbt, like a torrent; be therefore gave 


to u few mens, Uifth ed for their prudence and virtue. 
DARIUS, Sho Ipoke third, agreed with Megabyſus in re. 
jefting s popular governmentz/-but contended, that an oligarcy, 


ſedirions, und murders 3. be therefore gave his opinion for a 

e rehy, as the beſt form of. government, when well adminif. 
tered ; and'to-confirm it, added;»that to monarchy the Perſian 
nation Owed its liberty and its power. With him the other 


four noblemen agreed. 
any farther concern in their conſultations, as he ſaid he never 
would be king; and only. requeſted certain privileges for bin- 
ſelf and his deſcendant, Which were readily granted, and 
more hefides. Theſe, Herodotus informs us, his family con- 
fix, chat the even conſpirators ſnould have liberty to enter al 
the apartments of che palace, without being introduced, except 
that of the women; and that the king ſhould not be alone 


fpirators. +: To determine which of them ſhould be king, 


cemtear the city and that he whoſe horſe fir neighed-alte 
un riſe, ſniould be king; thus leaving the election as it wee: 
The groom of Darius ede Nee 2 ement, led a mare 
over night» to «= place appointed, and then brought thither 
his maſter's; horſe, Next morning, when the horſe came to 


kir 7 n CCFTFFTTCTCCCCCCC HE: > 5A NT „„ 5 ol 
ſprang from the royal family of Achamnes. - To: commemonte 
the ſervices of: the- ſeven noblemen who flew the Magi, the 


privy council of the Perſian kings ever after confiſted of ſevety 


ſpirators, Heerotat. iii. 16.88. Darius, to eſtabliſn . 
on the throbe,. married Aiaſſa and 4 yliona, the daughters 0 


daughter of Otanes, who had deteRed the Magi. He ereddel 
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DARIUS divided the empire into twenty governments or 
fatrapies, and appointed a governor or /atrapes over each, or- 
dering them to pay a certain tribute. Peifia was exempted 
from taxes. The Ethioprans, bordering on Egypt, and the in- 
habitants of Colchis, only brought certain preſents; and the 
Hratians furniſhed yearly frankincenſe equal in weight to a thou- 
{and talents. The annual tribute paid to Darius amounted to 
| 14,560 Euboic talents, i. e. 1,810,080l. in money, beſides 
nrious contributions in kind, Herodot. iii. 88.98, The ſa- 
trap of Armenia ſent annually to the Perſian king twenty 
thouſand young colts, Strab. xi. 830. The place where the 
king's money was kept was called GAZ A, Curt. iii. 12. 27. & 
13. J. x * 5 
1 one of the ſeven conſpirators againſt the Magi, 
being refuſed admiſſion to the king, by the porter and one of 
the royal meſſengers, who ſaid that the king was in his wife's 
apartment, imagining that they told him a falſchood, having 
drawn his ſcimitar, cut off the noſe and ears of both, and 
faſtening their necks in a bridle, ſo left them. On this account 
he was condemned to death, with his children and family. 
His wife, having moved the compaſhon of Darius, and being 
permitted by him to aſk the life of any one of her relations 
ſhe pleaſed, requeſted that of her brother. Being aſked by 


huſband, and have other children; but that ſhe could not have 
another brother, as her father and- mother were already dead: 
The king was ſo well pleaſed with this anſwer, that he not 


2 only granted her the life of her brother, but alſo that of her 
«th eldeſt ſon. Intaphernes and the reſt of his family were put to 


death, without regard to his late deſerts, 7b. 118, 119. 

In the fifth year of Darius the Babylonians revolted. They 
vere provoked at the oppreſſive taxes impoſed on them, and 
tlat the ſeat of empire was removed from Babylon to Suſa. 


rate 

„e bet they might be enabled the better to ſupport a ſiege, 3 
_ trangled all the uſeleſs perſons in the city, only reſerving eac 
nj0y- Us favourite wife and 'a maid ſervant. Darius attempted in 


canin to reduce the city. He lay before it a year and ſeven 


iel onths; and was juſt on the point of raiſing the ſiege, when 
cs run, one of the ſeven who conſpired againſt the Magi, 
1, ng cut off his noſe, his lips, and ears, after ſhewing himſelf 
rected? Darius, and communicating. to him his deſign, went over to 


eenem], and pretended that he had been ſo treated by Da- 

| us for adviſing him to give up the ſiege. Having thus gained 

RU confidence, and being at laſt intruſted with the 8 
e 5 | 0 


Darius the reaſon, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe might get another | 
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other bridge of boats, advanced into Scythia. The Secythiang 


of the city, he delivered it up to Darius. Darius beat doun 
its walls, (as it is ſuppoſed, from two hundred cubits hiph to 
fifty,) and took away its gates. He cauſed about three thou. 
ſand of thoſe who had been moſt active in the revolt to be in. 
paled, and pardoned the reſt. Zopyrus was rewarded witl, 
the higheſt honours. The revenues of Babylon were ſettled on 
him for life. Darius uſed to ſay, © That he would give twenty 
Babylons rather than ſee Zopyrus ſo disfigured,” Heruy. 
iii. I50—160.z Fuſtin. i. Hum. 5 
Darius ſoon aſter undertook an expedition againſt the Sy. 
-thians, who inhabited the country between the Danube ing 
the Tanais. His pretext for this war was to revenge their in. 
vaſion of Aſia about one hundred and twenty years before, 
Having collected an army of ſeven hundred thouſand men, he 
croſſed the Thracian Boſphorus by a bridge of boats, over-rag 
Thrace; and then having croſſed the Iſter or Danube over an. 


retreated before him, laying waſte the country and deſtroying 
the ſprings. Darius followed them with his army, till he w 
in danger of periſhing for want of proviſions. At laſt he ws 
obliged to return with diſgrace, after having loſt a great num. 
ber of his men. The Scythians attempted to cut off his re 
treat, by. perſuading thoſe whom Darius had left to guard the 
bridge over the Danube, to break it down and retire home 
Miltiades, the Athenian, prince of the Cher/oneſus of Thray 
was one of thoſe to whom this charge was committed. Ie 
urged the other commanders to embrace ſo favourable an q 
portunity of ſhaking off the Perſian yoke. Theſe were all Greds 
to whom Darius had given the chief command of their relpec 
tive cities in Ionia and ölis. Moſt, of them at firſt agree 
with Miltiades. But Hiftizus of Miletus, repreſenting to then 
that their power depended on that of the king, determina 
them to continue faithful to Darius. Miltiades, conſcious 
his danger from what had happened, departed to Athens, 
rodot. iv. 1. 85. 86. &c.; Nep. Milt. 3. 8 8 
Darius, after his return from Scythia, ſent Scy/ax, a native 
Caryandia in Caria, with a fleet, down the Indus, to expl 
the country; who, having reached the mouth of that river, be 

_ cording to his inſtructions, ſailed weſtward along the coal burn 
the Erythræan ſea, entered the Read Sea by the Straits of þ 
belmandel ; and on the thirtieth month after his firſt {tt 
out, arrived at the ſame place from whence Necho, king! 
Egypt, had formerly ſent the Phoznicians to. ſail round Aind 
Herodot. iv. 44. which they effected in ſomewhat more 


4 
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two years, B. 42. Darius ſubdued the country along the In- 
Jus to the ſea, Ib. 44+ and impoſed on it a tribute of 360 
talents, 1d. iii. 94. . 45 4 2 « . 15 

HISTLAVUS, to whom Darius was indebted for his own 
ſafety and that of his army, being ſent for to Sardis, and de- 
fred by the king to aſk, what favour he pleaſed for his eminent 
ſervices, requeſted a ſmall territory on the river Strymon in 
Thrace, called Myrcinus, in the country of the Zdonians, with 
permiſſion to build a city. This being granted, he immediately 
ſet about the work. But Megabyzus, the fon of Zopyrus, 


5 whom Darius had left as governor of Thrace, having repre- 
* . * ; % K 5 ; 3 
= ſented the-impropriety of this meaſure, Hiſtizus was again 


ſent for to Sardis, as if to give his advice on affairs of import- 
ance; and from thence was carried by Darius to Suſa, under 
pretext that he could not want ſo able a counſellor, Herodot. iv. 
11. 23 0 tid gta | 

Ale, the nephew and ſon-in-law of Hiſtizus, was 
made his deputy at Miletus. He being ill uſed by Artaphernes, 
the king's brother, governor, of Sardis, formed a plan of 
exciting the Ionian ſtates to revolt. To this he was prompted 
by a meſſenger from Hiſtiæus; who having no other method 


* of ſending intelligence, ſhaved the hair of the head of one of 
1 the his moſt faithful ſlaves, and imprinted on it the meſſage; then 


having kept the ſlave tilt his hair grew, he diſpatched him to 


. Miletus, without any other inſtructions than that, upon his 
He arrival, he ſhould deſire Ariſtagoras to cut off his hair, and 
look upon his head. Ariſtagoras, encouraged by this, ſoon 


engaged all the Ionians to form a league for the recovery of 
their liberty and former privileges. To confirm them the 
more in this reſolution, having firſt diveſted himſelf of his 
power at Miletus, he reſtored a popular government in that 
aty. Next, by perſuaſion or force, he effected the ſame 
change in the other cities. Then, by general appointment, 
be was ſent us an ambaſſador into Greece to ſolicit aſſiſtance; 


6. 20.— 


ative! He firſt applied to Cleomknes king of Sparta, to whom he is 
explo ſad to have ſhewn a map of the whole world; engraven on a 
yer, 1 table of braſs, 1b. 49. Cleomenes aſked him, how many days 
coaſt durney it was from the Ionian ſea to the city where the king 
s of V*"ded 3 Anaxagoras anſwered, three months; imprudently, 
; (er Herodotus obſerves (who gives an accurate account of all 
bing e reſting places from Sardis to Sz/a, called alſo the city of 
d Affi emun ) ; the diſtance, amounting, at one hundred and fifty 


ore Medis, or eighteen miles and three quarters a-day, to ninety | 


Rr2 days 
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aas journey, B. 52. Cleomenes, hearing of the diſtance, 
bid. him depart from Sparta before ſun-ſet, and withdrew; but 
Ariſtagoras, nge. an olive-branch in his hand, after the man. 


ner of ſuppliants, followed him to his houſe, and endeavoured 
to prevail on him by offering money. As he pee, gra- ' 
dually increaſing his offers, till he came to the ſum of fifty ta. 

lents, x little girl of eight or nine years of age, who happened 
to be preſent, cried out, © Fly, father, fly, elſe this franger . 
will corrupt you.” Cleomenes was fo well pleaſed with the 0 
child's admonition, that he immediately retired to another * 
apartment, and ordered Ariſtagoras inſtantly to leave the city, 0 

5. 51. 5 ä | | 1 

| | 1 next went to Athens, where he met with a more = 
fi favourable reception. The Athenians were incenſed at Arta. A 
0 phernes, for having eſpouſed the cauſe of their tyrant Hippias, F 
. the ſon of Piſiſtratus, whom they had expelled about ten years 1 
i before. They therefore equipped a fleet of twenty fail, and 5 
i ſent it to the aſſiſtance of the Ionians. Five ſhips from Eretri 05 
ir in Eubcea accompanied them, B. 99. A: | 
bt I he lonians, ſtrengthened by this reinforcement, leaving Gr 
1 their ſhips at Epheſus, marched by land to Sardis, which they ;ng 
j eaſily made themſelves maſters of, except the citadel, which Hh 
i Artaphernes defended. As moſt of the houſes were built or Atl 
b covered with reeds, a ſoldier accidentally ſet one of them on "0 
4 | fire; and the flames ſpreading, the whole city was reduced to coſe 
f aſhes. 'The Ionians and Athenians, not being able to reduce 1 
4 - the citadel, and the enemy aſſembling to attack them, r- "a 
j * treated to their ſhips. But before they reached them, they "8 
9 were overtaken and routed with great ſlaughter. The Athenuns (Ne 
al who eſcaped immediately hoiſted fail and returned home; nor Mas 
9 could they be induced again to concern themſelves in the wat. i 
þ Their having however engaged ſo far, gave occaſion to all the 3 
9 wars which followed between the Perſians and Greeks; and purp 
bl which finally terminated in the deſtruction of the Ferin The) 
7 monarchy. For Darius being informed that the Athenians ba "il 
1 been concerned in the burning of Sardis, vowed revenge; ang thon, 
| that he might not forget it, he ordered one of his offices... 
| every day, while he was at fupper, to call out three mfg 327. 
1 Maſter, remember the Athenians (Aeonora, peuveo Twv a Da 
In the burning of Sardis, the temple of Cybkle, the ch Greec 
_ * goddeſs of that country, happened te be conſumed; which tons. 
e ſays, made the Perſians afterwards burn ue about 


tempuy 


- 
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temples of the Greeks, v. 102. &c, but Cicero aſſigns a dif- 
ferent reaſon, /egg- ii. 10. 5 1 
The Tonians, although deſerted by the Athenians, carried 
on the war with vigour, and took ſeveral places from the Per- 
fans, At laſts however, being defeated by land and ſea, chiefly 
by means of internal treachery, they were forced to ſubmit. 
Miletus was taken and plunidered ; the other cities were treated 
according to their deſerts; Herodot. v. 122. &c. vi. 22. 
Ariftagoras was ſlain in Thrace, v. fn. Hiſtiæus, having ob- 
nined leave from Darius to return into Tonia, as if to allay the 
commotions, upon the diſcovery of his perfidy, was made pri- 
ſoner; and being carried to Sardis, was there crucified by the 
order of Artaphernes. It appeared that if Darius had firſt been 
conſulted, he would have pardoned him on account of his 
ſormer ſervices: For when his head was ſent to him, he ex- 
preſſed great diſpleaſure at the authors of his death, and ordered 
it to be honourably interred, as belonging to a man who 
had merited highly of himſelf and of the Perſians, Id. vi. 26. 
21. | p 
Darius now ordered Mardonius to march with an army into 
Greece, and revenge on the Eretrians and Athenians the burn- 
ing of Sardis. Macedonia ſubmitted. on his approach; but a 
number of his ſhips being loſt in doubling the cape of mount 
Athos, ſee p. 327. and his army being attacked in the night 
time by the Thracians, he was obliged to return without ſuc- 
ceſs, Id. vi. 43. 45. Next year Darius ſent DATIS, a Mede, 
and ANTAPHERNES, his own nephew, the ſon of the go- 
rernor of Sardis, with a fleet of five hundred fail, and an 
army of one hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe 
(Nepos ſays two hundred - thouſand foot, Milt. 4. Valerius 
Maximus, three hundred thouſand, v. 3. Ext. 3. and Juſtin, ſix 
hundred thouſand, ii. 9.), to burn the cities of Athens and 
Eretria, and bring the inhabitants in chains to Suſa; for which 
purpoſe they were provided with a great number of chains. 
They executed their orders upon the Eretrians, Herodot. vi, 
101. & 119. but were defeated with great ſlaughter at Mara- 
thon, ten miles from Athens, by only nine theatand Athenians 
and one thouſand Platzans, under the conduct of Miltiades, 
Bid. & Herodot. vi. 101,117. 55 9 8 
Darius, provoked by this dilalter, determined to make war on 
Greece in perſon. He ſpent three years in making prepara- 
tions. In the mean time Egypt revolted. When he was 
about to ſet out againſt both, he was prevented by a diſpute 
among his ſons concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown; for 
| . before 
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before a Perſian king went upon a warlike expedition, it wy 
' requiſite that he ſhould fix his ſucceſſor. Darius had three ſong 
born before he was king, and four after by Atoſſa the daughter 
of Cyrus. Artabazanes or Artamenes was the eldeſt of the 
former, and Xerxes of the latter. The diſpute was deter. 
mined in favour of Xerxes, as being the eldeſt fon of the king 
whereas the other was only the eldeſt ſon of Darius, a print 
perſon. This argument is ſaid to have been ſuggeſted by 
Demaratus, a king of Lacedzemon, then an exile at the Pert 
court. Darius died ſoon after, having reigned thirty-ſix years 
Id. vii. 1.—$. Fuftin. ii. 10. . 
XERRXES&S proſecuted with vigour the deſigns of his father 
He firſt reduced Egypt, and appointed his brother Achemtny 
governor of it. He next ſet out againſt Greece with de 
greateſt force recorded in hiſtory ®; and to enſure ſucceſs he 
had engaged the Carthaginians at the ſame time to attack th 
Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, thus verifying the predidia 
of Daniel, xi. 2. The unfortunate event of both expcditionsih 
related elſewhere, ſee p. 274. 
Xerxes, after his return to Sardis from Greece, conceived 
violent paſſion for the wife of his brother Mes. Bein 
treated by her with becoming diſdain, he transferred his 
fection to her daughter who was married to his ſon Darw 
Her baſe compliance involved in undeſerved deſtruction he 
father and mother, from the jealouſy of Hameftris, the wit 
Xerxes, who treated the mother, her ſuppoſed rival, with t 
moſt ſhocking cruelty. 7 1 0 | 
While the Athenians were extending their conqueſts, em 
quite diſheartened, was ſunk in voluptuouſneſs; which expoſe 
him to the contempt and hatred of his ſubje&s. Encourage 
by this, Artubanus, his chief favourite, murdered him, in 
twenty-firſt year of his reign, and placed ARTAXERXE, h 
third ſon, on the throne ; having induced him to kill his cd 
brother Darius, under pretext that he had been the authorofl 
father's death. But Artaxerxes being informed by Mega 
huſband to one of his ſiſters, of the treachery of Artabatl 


* Xerxes js ſaid to have numbered bis army, by ordering each ſoldier to ſhoot 
arrow, and then counting the arrows, Lucan. ili. 28 5. Herodotus ſays an, 
done by making a myriad, or 10, oo men, ſtand together as cloſe as they cod 

circle, and then building a wall round the place which they occupied to the bein 
the waift; after which the encloſure was again and again filled with men, ell u! 
diſcovered of how:many myriads the army confiſted. The whole amounted t01 
myriads, i. e.1;700,cco foot ; beſides cavalry, mariners, and the atrendants ! 
camp. The ſoldiers beifg thus numbered, were arranged accoiding to theilt dite 
5 --Hations, Vile 60. 5 : 6 's : 

3 
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and of bs deſigns upon the crown, inflicted on him the pu- 
niſnment he deſerved, Diador. xi. 69. He next cruſhed his 
brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of Bactria; and reigned proſpe- 
rouſly for forty years *, He is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


 Macracheir or Longimanus, from the uncommon length of his 


„ 


+ The war with the Greeks continued. The Egyptians revolted nder Ingrus, 
prince of the Lybians, and applied to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, which was readily 
granted them. Achzmenes, the uncle of Artaxerxes, was ſent againſt them, with 
an army of zoo, ooo men. But he being defeated, was cut off with about one third of 


his forces. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to Memphis, whither the conquerors purſued 


them, and made themſelves maſters of two diviſions of the city, but could not reduce 
that called the 2vhite wall, which the Perfians fortified, and defended themſelves in it 
for a year, Diodor. xi. 74. & 75. Cteſias lays near three years. In the mean time 
Artaxerxes, having in vain attempted to excite the Lacedemonians to make war on 
the Athenians, ſent a freſh army of above 300, oco men into Egypt, under the conduct 
of Artabazus and Megabyzus, attended by a fleet of 300 fail, manned by Phenicians, 
Cyprians, and Cilicians, Lid. The Perſians, upon their arrival, raiſed the ſiege of the 
white wali at Memphis, defeated the Egyptians and their allies in battle, and obliged 
the Athenians to take ſhelter in Preſopitis, an iſland in the Nile; where they beſieged 
them for a year and fix months. At laſt, having dried up one of the arms ot the river 
which formed the iſland, by diverting the water into canals, they thus opened for them- 
ſelves a paſſage. The Athenians, finding their ſhips left on-dry land, ſet fire to 
them, that they might not fall into the power of the enemy. The number of the 
*Athenians amounted to 6000, who determined not to yield, but to defend themſelves 
to the laſt, in imitation of the Lacedæmonians at Tbermopylæ. The leaders of the 
Perſians, perceiving their intrepidity, and feating the conlequences, granted them 
leave to depart in ſafety. A few made their way through Lybia to Cyrene, and from 
thence embarked for Athens; but moſt of them periſhed. A fleet of fifty ſail, which 
was ſent to their relief, having entered one of the mouths of the Nile, not knowing 
what had happ-ned, was almoſt entireiy deſtroyed by the enemy; and thus ended the 
unfortunate expedition of the Athenians, after it had laſted fix years, 15. 77.; Tbucydid. 

Atter this the whole of Fgypt ſubmitted to the Perſians, except the marſhy part of 
it, where one Amyrtæus maintained his ground againit them, Thucyd. ib. | x 

The Athenians, not diſcouraged by their loſſes in Egypt, fitted out a new fleet, 
which they ſent againſt Cyprus under the command of Cimon. He reduced the greateſt 
part of that iſland, and by his victories both on ſea and land forced Artaxerxes to ſue 
for peace; which was at laſt concluded on terms highly honouable to the Athenians 
and their allies, Diogor., xii. 4. And thus was terminated a war, which, if we com- 
pute from the burning of Sardis, laſted fifty-one years; b. C. 449. Cimon died at 
Citium, in Cyprus, and was the laſt of the Athenians who perfo: med any illuſtrious ex- 
ploits againſt the Perſians. | RN 

Inarus, who had formerly ſurrendered to Megabyzus, with fifty Athenians, upon 
condition that their lives ſhould be ſaved, were, after ſeveral years impriſonment, 
baſely put to death, to gratify the revenge of Hameſtris, the king's mother, for the 
loſs of her ſon Achæmenes. Inarus was crucified, and the reſt beheaded, Cteſias, 
©. 25. | . ; e | 

Megabyzus, provoked at this, retired to his government of Syria, where he openly 
revolted. He defeated two armies ſent againſt him, taking 4ſiris, the general of one of 
them, priſoner. At laſt the mediation of friends procured what force could not effect. 
By them he was prevailed on to return to his allegiance, which he preſerved till his 


death. But the king did not treat him as his extraordinary merit deſerved. To him 


he was indebted both for his life and his crown. He owed too much, as Tacitus on 
mother occaſion obſerves, to be grateful, Annal. iv. 18. | 
„ „„ hands, 


Rr 4 


* 


memory, Plutarch. in vita ejus. 
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hands, Sirabo, xv. p. 735. or becauſe his right hand was longer 
than his left, Plutarch, in Arta. | 


| , He is alſo called in ſerip. 
ture AHASUERUS ; ber. 

Artaxerxes left by his queen only one fon, called XERXFs 
who ſucceeded him; but ſeventeen Tons by his concubines 
Sogdianus, one of theſe, ew Xerxes, after he had reigned fort. 


five days, and uſurped the crown. But he was ſoon after de. 


throned, and put to death in a moſt cruel manner, by his bro. 


* 


ther Ochus, who aſſumed the name of DARIUS. He is calle 
by hiſtorians Darius Nothus, or Darius the baſtard, During 


- almoſt the whole of his reign, which laſted nineteen years; he 
Was diſturbed by rebellions and commorions, which, howerer, 


he ſucceſsfully quelled, although with ſhocking cruelty. He 
was ſucceeded by Ar/aces, his eldeſt fon by Pary/atis, who took 
the name of ARTAXERXES, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of MNEMON, on account of his extraordinary 
Paryſatis wiſhed to have procured the ſucceſſion to her fn. 
vourite fon CYRUS, on the fame ground that Xerxes, the ſon 
of Darius Hyſtaſpes, had been preferred, becauſe he had been 
born after his father was made king. To this Darius would by 
no means conſent, but continued to him the command of Aſa 
Minor, which he had formerly enjoyed. 

Cyrus attempted to dethrone his brother; and might hate 


effected it by means of the Greeks who ſerved in his army, had 


he not in a manner thrown away his life in the moment of ric 
tory, from a vehement 'defire of ſlaying his brother in ſingle 
combat. After his death, the Greeks being deſerted by the ret 


of the army, made that memorable retreat called the retreat of 


the ten thouſand, Aenaoph. Anabas.; Fuflin. v. 11. ſee p. 468. 


Artaxerxes had the weakneſs to give up thoſe concerned in 


the death of Cyrus to Paryſatis his mother, who capſed them 
to be put to death with cke greateſt cruelty. Paryſatis, from 
her influence with the king her ſon, at different times exer- 
ciſed her revenge on thoſe who had offended her, in a manner 


too ſhocking to relate; Among the reſt ſhe-poiſoned Statira 


. r & „ ö 
the favourite wife of Artaxerxes, by inviting her to ſupper, and 


dividing with her a bird, which ſhe cut with a knife poiſoned 
only on one ſide. On this account ſhe was confined to Bab, 
lon, but after ſome time ſhe recovered her former afcendency, 

Plutarch. | | | | 


Tiſſaphernes, who had perſormed' important ſervice in the 


war againſt Cyrus, after his death, was ſent back to his go. 


vernment 
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vernment in Aſia Minor with augmented authority. Here, by 
his oppreſſive conduct to the Greek ſtates, who had eſpouſed 
che intereſt of Cyrus, he forced them to apply to the Lacedz- 
monians for aſſiſtanee; which they granted the more readily, 
a5 they had been chiefly indebted to the aid which Cyrus had 
ven them, contrary to-the opinion of Tiſſaphernes, for their 
decifive victory over the Athenians at the Goat's river, ( Agos 
potamos, ) under Lyſander. They therefore ſent an army into 
Alia, under the command, firſt of Thimbro, then of Dercy/lidas 
and laſt of all of AGESILAUS, one of their kings ; who, by 
his victories and depredatians, cauſed ſuch an alarm at the 
Perſian court, that Tiſſaphernes, accuſed of miſconduct and 
treachery, was ordered to be put to death, chiefly at the inſti- 
ration of Paryſatis. Tithrauſtes, the captain of the guard, who 
executed theſe orders, was appointed to ſucceed him. He, by 
great preſents and fair promiſes, prevailed on Ageſilaus to de- 
art from his own government. But finding that Ageſilaus 
Fad only changed the ſeat of war, having attacked Phrygia, the 
government of Pharnabazus, and that he intended after that to 
carry the war into the very heart of Perfia, he ſent ambaſſadors 
into Greece, to endeavour, by force of money, to form a com- 
bination among. the Grecian ſtates againſt Lacedemon. This 
ſcheme having ſucceeded, Ageſilaus, in the midſt of his ſucceſſes 
and preparations, was recalled to defend his country. He 
readily complied 3; and obſerved at his departure that the Per- 
ſians had driven him out of Aſia by 30, ooo archers, alluding to 
the Perſian dares, which were pieces of gold ſo called from 
king Darius, and ſtamped on one fide with the figure of an 
archer, Xenoph. & Plutarch.. _ Es | ; 
In the mean time the Perſian fleet, under Conon the Athenian 
and Pharnabazus, defeated the Lacedæmonians under Piſander 
or Piſandrus, the brother-in law of Ageſilaus, near .Cnidos, and 
reduced all the iflands and cities on the coaſt of Aſia under the 
power of Perſia, except Sgſtos and Ab dot. Conon then ob- 
tained leave to go with a fleet and money to rebuild the walls 
of Athens, which. Lyſander had deſtroyed. The Lacedæmoni- 
ans, mortiſied by theſe diſaſters, ſent Antalcidas to Tiribazus, 
to conclude a peace with Artaxerxes on the beſt conditions he 
could, This was done upon terms very. advantageous tothe 
ling. By theſe all the Greek ſtates of Aſia were again made 
ſubject to Perſia, b. C. 393. Conon having objected to this 
peace, was ſent for to Suſa, where he was ſaid to have been 
leeretly put to death by the king's order. But about this au- 
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Z3oo, ooo men was ſent againſt him under Tiribazu 


and obliged to capitulate. He reſigned all his other 
and retained only the fovereignty of Salamis, on condition of 
paying a ſmall tribute to Artaxerxes, Diodor. xv. 2, 3, 4. 8. & 
9. We have a noble eulogium on this prince, written by Il. 
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Artaxerxes now turned his whole force againſt EVAGORas 


who, by his great abilities, had made himſelf maſter of the 6, 


vereignty of Salamis and moſt part of Cyprus. An army of 


J. Evagoraz 


at firſt defended himſelf with great bravery and ſucceſs; bein 
aſſiſted by the Athenians under Chabrias, by ſhips from Tyre 


and from Egypt; but at laſt he was overpowered by number; 


poſſeſſions, 


crates the orator. He was ſucceeded by his ſon NICOCLES, 


to whom that orator addreſſed an excellent directory for govern. 


ment. Diodorus relates this fact otherwiſe, xv. 47. 
After the reduction of Cyprus, Artaxerxes undertook an ex. 
pedition in perſon againſt the Caduſians, a people in the north 


of Media, between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, who had re. 
volted. In this war the king and his army were in danger of 
periſhing for want of proviſions ; but the ingenuity of Tiribazus 


extricated him; and the Caduſians were again brought under 


ſubjection. Here DATAMES the Carian, whom Cornelius 
Nepos extols, chiefly diſtinguiſhed himfelf. His father Canj 
' fares, governor of Leuco Syria, periſhed in the expedition. Da. 


tames ſucceeded his father in that government, and performed 
on different occaſions ſignal ſervice to the king : but being 


forced into rebellion by his enemies, he, with a handful of 


men, defeated very numerous armies ſent againſt him; till a 


laſt, being decoyed into a peace, he was baſely lain by the a. 


tifice of Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobarzanes, Nepos ; Dudr, 


a XV. 91. 


x 


Artaxerxes next ſent a great army under Pharnabazus ani 
Iphicrätes the Athenian, to reduce Egypt, which had been in: 


tate of revolt for a confiderable time, firſt under Achoris, the ſa 


of Amyrizus, then under P/ammuthis, who reigned only one 
year; after him under Nepherotes, who reigned only fou 
months; and then under NeFanebus, who reigned twelve eat 
This expedition, after various turns of fortune, finally provel 
unſucceſsful, Diodor. xv. 29. 41. & 93. The advice of Ipl- 


crätes not being followed, he left the army, and returned i 
Athens, 4b. 43. In this war Ageſilaus was ſent to the aflitan 


of Tachos, king of Egypt, whom, for ſome offence, he d 


poſed, and placed Nectanebus, his ſon or couſin, on the throne 


But authors differ about this fact, Diodor. xv. 92. & 93. ** 
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It is certain Ageſilaus died in returning from this expedition, 
at a very advanced age, B. & Plutarch. in Artax. | 
Towards the end of the reign of Artaxerxes, there were violent 
commotions at court about the ſucceſſion. He had only three 
ſons by his Queen, Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus ; but one hun- 
dred and fifteen by his concubines. 'To preclude all difpute, he 
declared DARIUS' his ſucceſſor, and inveſted him with the en- 
ſigns of royalty in his own lifetime. But Darius, not ſatisfied 
with this, formed a plot with Tiribazus and others to ſeize alſo 
the power, by murdering his father. They were juſt on the 
point of executing their purpoſe, when their guilt being dete&- 
ed, they were all put to death, Plutarch. & Fuſlin. x. I, 2. 
The former contentions now revived. OCHUS by his daring 
" wickedneſs prevailed. He ſo frightened Ariaſpes by his emiſ- 
ſaries, that he forced him to poiſon himfelf. He cauſed Arſames, 
(who was the king's favourite ſon. although born of a concu- 
bine, and univerſally eſteemed for his virtues,) to be poiſone& 
Artaxerxes, overwhelmed with grief at theſe atrocities, died of 
a broken heart, in the ninety-fourth year of his age, and forty- 
fixth of his reign, Plutarch. Diodorus ſays he reigned only 
_ forty-three years, xv. 93. OR 4s | 
Ochus concealed the death of his father for ten months, tranſ- 
acting every thing as if by his father's authority. He even 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king as if by his father's order. 
| He aſſumed the name of Artaxerxes; but he is diſtinguiſhed in 
hiſtory by that of Ochus. _ 1 . 
Ochus ſupported his power by the ſame wickedneſs and 
cruelty by which he acquired it. He put all the princes of 
the royal family to death, and every perſon of whom he enter- 
tained the leaſt ſuſpicion. Many of the provinces revolted ; 
but they were ſoon forced to ſubmit, by the treachery of the 
governors to one another. 1 e . 
, ARTABAZUS alone, governor of part of Aſia Minor, made a 
_ vigorous reſiſtance, firſt by the aſſiſtance of Chares, the Athenian, 
and afterwards of the Thebans; but being deſerted by both, 
one aſter the other, he fled to Philip king of Macedon for pro- 


* 


tection, Diodor. xvi. 34. & 52. | X 
Ochus, was equally ſucceſsful in quelling the revolt of the 
Phœnicians and Cypriots, who were ſupported by Nectanebus 
king of Egypt. Nectanebus had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
Phcenicians a body of Greeks under MENTOR, a native of 
Rhodes; in conjunction with whom they expelled all the Per- 
bans from their country, But, upon the approach of the army 
ol Ochus, Mentor delivered up the city Sidon into his * 
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= The Sidonians in deſpair ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, aud 
=. ſet fire to them. About 40,000. are ſaid to have periſhed b 
N the flames, Diodor. xvi. 45. The reſt of the Phoenicians, ſtruck 
with terror at this diſaſter, ſubmitted. Mentor, having joined 
the Perſian army, contributed greatly to the conqueſt of I. ypt 
Nectanebus being defeated, and giving up all for loſt, fled into 
Ethiopia. Ochus having ravaged the country, returned in 
triumph to Babylon, Ib. 5 1. Ihe petty kings of C prus had 
| | formerly ſubmitted. There were at this time no fewer than 


9 


nine kings in the iſland, every chief city having one. Theſe 
were all ſubject to the king of Perſia, and paid him tribute, 
IB. 42. | Y 8 
Ochus now abandoned himſelf entirely to pleaſure, leaving 
the management of public affairs to his miniſters, The chief of 
theſe were MENTOR, and BAGOAS an eunuch. The latter, 
being an Egyptian by birth, and provoked by the cruelties exer. 
eiſed by Ochus on his countrymen, particularly for his having 
flain the god Apis, Zr. vi. 8. cauſed him to be poiſoned in 
the twenty-firſt year of his reign, Diodor. xvii. 3. ; 
Bagoas placed ARSES, the youngeſt of the ſons of Ochus, 
on the throne, and put to death all the reſt. But Arſes, who 
Was only king in name, diſcovering marks of diſſatisfaction, 
was alſo aſſaſſinated in the ſecond year of his reign, h. 
Bagoas next raiſed to the throne DARIUS, called CODO. 
MANNU8S, who was only a diſtant relation to the royal family, 
Curt. ii. 1. But finding him not ſufficiently compliant, he de- 
termined likewiſe to diſpatch him by poiſon. But Darius being 
appriſed of his deſign, when the potion was brought to him, he 
forced Bagoas himſelf to drink it, Diodor. ib. | 
Darius poſſeſſed ſeveral qualities worthy of a crown, but 
wanted the ſagacity and reſolution requiſite for the difficult part 
he had to act. In the ſecond year of his reign he was attacked 
by ALEXANDER king of Macedon. If the Perſians had fol- 
lowed the advice of MEMNON the Rhodian, they would hare 
_ avoided an engagement, and {topped the progreſs of the enemy, 
by laying waſte the country; but Artes, ſatrap of Phrygiu, 
_ oppoſed this opinion, leſt the lands of his own province ſhould 
- ſuffer, Diodor. xvii. 18. After the defeat of Granicus, Sardis 
and Epheſus ſubmitted to the victor; but Memnon made a v. 
gorous defence, firſt at Miletus, and then at Halicarnaſſ, 
where he held out for feveral months with great bravery and 
kill; but he was at laſt obliged to abandon the place, where- 
. upon all the Greek cities in Afia declared for Alexander. 
OS e Memnon 
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Memnon now adviſed Darius to carry the war into Mace- 
Jonia; which propoſal being approved of, he himſelf was ap- 
pointed to put it in execution. Having equipped a fleet of 300 
fal, and put on board a great number of land forces, he reduced 
ſereral of the iſlands, and by his vigorous conduct raiſed ſo 
great expectation, that the Spartans and ſeveral other ſtates en- 
paged, upon his arrival in Greece, to join him. But Memnon 
being ſoon after cut off by diſeaſe before Mitylẽne, which he 

was obliged to beſiege, this enterpriſe was dropt. Darius hav- 
ing no other General ſit to be entruſted with the charge of 
proſecuting it, he therefore now directed his whole attention 
to provide for internal defence: but all his plans were ill con- 
certed and worſe executed; hence his reign was ſoon brought 
to 2 fatal period, and with. it terminated the Perſian monarchy, 
b. C. 330. after it had laſted two hundred and ſix years, under 
thirteen kings, Cyrus, Cambyſes, Smerdis, Darius Hyſtaſpis, 
Terres I., Artarxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II., Sogdianus, Darius 
Nethus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, Arſes, Darius 
Codomannus. £425 | | | 

The Perſian empire had long been on the decline. The ty- 
ranny of its government, the depravity of its princes, the oppreſ- 
fon of the ſatrapz, the ſlayery of the people, the want of union 
among the different parts of the empire, theſe and other cir- 
cumſtances ſerved to precipitate its fall. i ns 


Manners and Cufioms of the Perſians. 


The crown of Perſia was partly hereditary, and partly de- 
pended on the will of the reigning prince. -'The power of the 
loyereign, as almoſt univerſally in the eaſt, was very abſolute. 
Thoſe who approached him proſtrated themſelves on the ground, 
and adored him as a divinity *, Curt. in. 12. 17. vi. 6. 3. Ville 
5 II. | ; 


CN 5 „ 


* This Conon refuſed to do, Juſtin. vi. 2. from an apprehenſion that it would be 
oftenſive to his countrymen, Nep. ix. 3. So the Lacedæmonians Sperthies and Bulis, 
Herodot. vii, 136.; and Timagdras is ſaid to have been puniſhed capitally by the Athe- 
mans for ſubmitting to it, Val. Max. vi. 3. ext. 2. Is8MENIAs the Theban artfully 
evaded it, & lian. i. 21. Cyrus the younger is ſaid to have put two perſons to death, 
for not covering their hands with their ſleeves in his preſence, Xenopbon. The uſual - 
title of addreſs to the king was Maſtcr or Lord (Seo warn; dominus). He was called 
the Great King, or King of Kings. How great veneration was paid to the Perſian 
monarch, we may judge from this: When Xerxes, in crofling from Europe to Aſia, 
after his retreat from Greece, was overtaken by a ſtorm, and the pilot declaring that 
al muſt periſh unleſs the veſſel was lightened of ſome of the paſſenger}, - ſeveral of the 
Perſians, at the king's defire, after having atored him, leapt into the ſea. _ upon 


1 
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The Perſians were carefully trained to be ſoldiers, The 
three great leſſons the youth were taught, from five to been 
| years of age, were, to ride, to ſhoot the arrow, and to pal 
truth, Herodot. i. 136. In time of war, every one, if required 
was obliged to attend the king in his expeditions, unleſs diſabled 
by age or infirmity, under pain of death *. 
When the Perſians went to war, they carried with them the 
wives and children, as an incentive to courage, Curt. iii, 8, 19 
The method of muſtering the troops, and the order of the 
march, are deſcribed, Herodot. vii. 60. &c. | 
Before the Perſians declared war on any nation, they ſent 
- ambaſſadors to demand of them earth and water as a token of 
fubmiſſion +, Id. v. 17. vi. 48. vii. 1333. 
The Perſians erected neither ſtatues, nor temples, nor altar 
to their deities; conſidering it as abſurd to confine within wall 
that being whoſe temple is the univerſe, (cui omnia deberent eſt 
patentia, ] Cic. legg. it. 10. Accordingly they called the whole 
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landing preſented the pilot with a golden crown for his preſervation, but ordered hn 
to be beheaded for having cauſed the death of ſo many Perſians. The truth of thi 

however is doubted by Herodotus, viii. 118. The puniſhment inflifted on thoſe guity 

of treaſon, is too ſhocking to be deſcribed, Plutarch. in Artaxerxes.” 
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* When Darius was about to ſet out againſt the Scythians, Oebaxus, a Perfian 
nobleman, who, had his three ſons in the army, requeſte ij that one of them might h 
left to comfort him in his old age, Darius ſaid he would leave them all, and immedi. 
ately ordered them to be ſlain, Herodot. iv. $4.z Seneca de Ira, iii. 16. Thus allo 
Xerxes behaved to another nobleman, ſee p. 349. Herod. vii. 27. & 39.; rec. ibid. 17, 

The arms of the Perſians were a thick tiara or head piece; a coat of mail, a covers 
ing for the thighs and legs, a target (gerra), below it a quiver hung; a large bow and 
arrows of reed, a ſhort ſword or ſcimitar (acinaces), hanging from a belt on the 
right thigh, Herodot. vii. 61. The horſes alſo, in different parts of their body, were 
covered with braſs (equi catapbracti). The Perſians chiefly excelled in fighting on 
horſeback ; they alſo tought from chariots. Cyrus is faid to have introduced the 
uſe of chariots armed with ſcythes, Xenophon. Cyroped. viii, fin. But- Diodorus 
Siculus mentions 10,000 of theſe long before in the army of Ninus, ii. 5. The 
Perſians had a curious method of communicating intelligence, particularly in time 
of war, by means of torches on watch-towers, which Poly bius deſcribes, . 
39. &cCc. ; f f 
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+ The Scythians ſent in return to Darius, a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five u- 
rows ; intimating, that unleſs the Perfians could fly through the air like birds, g0 
under the ground like mice, or plunge into the fens like frogs, they muſt periſh by 
thoſe arrows, Herodot. iv. 132. The ambaſſadors ſent by Darius to Athens ano Spam 
to demand ſubmiſſion, were in the one place thrown into a deep ditch, and in the other 
into a well, that there they might find earth and water; on which account Xerxts 
ſent no ambaſſadors before he made war on them, Id. vii. 133. The Lacedzmoniats 
being afterwards alarmed by unfavourable omens, and imagining it was for this crime, 
ſent two men, Sperthies and Bulis, who undertook to go voluntarily to Suſa, to atore 

for it by their death; but Xerxes generouſly declined exaCting it; and diſmiſſed them it 
ſafety, Ih, 136. p 4 Z ; 


expanſe | 
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expanſe of heaven Jupiter, Herodot. i. 131, For this reaſon, at 
the inſtigation of the Magi, or prieſts, Xerxes is faid to have 
burnt the temples of the Greeks “, Cic. legg. ii. 10. ſee p. 612. 

They worſhipped chiefly the ſun under the name of Mithras, 
as an emblem of the deity f. | 8 . 


* The chief doctrine of the Magi was, that there are two principles or ſupreme 
dvinities, at continual Variance with each other; the one the cauſe of all good, and 
' the other the cauſe of all evil. The former was repreſented by light, and called 
Tiadan or Ormuſd, by the Greeks OkRamaspxs; the latter was repreſented by 
darkneſs, and called Abraman, by the Greeks Arimanius. The author of this doctrine 
is ſaid to have been ZOROASTER v.—ftres, Plin. xxx. i. Diogen. Laert. prom. 2. 
fin. 1. 1. But others fays that Zoroaſter only reformed the magian iyſtem, in the 
ume of Darius Hyſtaſpis, and taught that there was a principle ſuperior to the other 
two, one ſupreme Being, who created both light and darkneſs, Hyde, de relig. ver. 
Pers, The time however when this philoſopher flouriſhed is uncertain, Plin. & Laert. 
did, Pliny fays that Zoroaſter was the only perſon that ſmiled the firſt day he was 
born, vii. 16. 5 e N 

7 Herodotus ſays they called Venus Metra; and that they alſo worſhipped the moon 
and the earth, fire, water, and the winds. They prayed not only for themſelves, but 
zo for the whole Perſian nation, and particularly for the king. Without a prieft no 
legal ſacrifice could be performed; and after tarry ing a litt'e, he carried off the fleſh, 
und uſed it for what purpoſe he pleaſed, 15. 132. | 
The Ferfians obſerved their birth-day with particular folemnity, No one was 
* allowed to vomit or make water publicly. What it was indecent to do, it was unlawful 
to mention, The baſeſt crime was to tell a lie, and next to that to contract debt, 
becauſe this uſually leads to falſehood. There was alſo an action for ingratitude. 
They conſulted about matteis of the greateſt importance over their cups, and deter- 
mined them next day when ſober, 75. 133. as the Germans, ſee p. 554. When 
equals met they kiſſed one another: it one of them was a little inferior, they kiſſed 
obe another on the cheek; if greatly infetior, he fell down and worſhipped the other. 
Neighbourhood was conſidered as a ſtrong bond of connection. They were however 
fond of toreign cuſtoms, and borrowed luxuries from all quarters. Xerxes even 
prozoſed a reward. to the perſon who ſhould invent a new pleaſure, Cic. Tuſc. v. 7.5 
Val. Max. ix. 1. 3. | 

Next to bravery in war, having a numerous offspring was meſt highly eſteemed; 
ad to ſuch the king annually ſent preſents, Herodot. i. 136. No one was puniſhed 
tor the fi-{ fault, or ſuffered capitally for one crime. The ancient Fabylonians did 
pot ule phyſicians ; but the fick were carried into the forum or public place, and ſuck 
as patſed were obliged to ſtop, and declare if they, or any of their acquaintances, had 
ever been affected with the lame diſeaſe, and whit had given them 1elief, Heredor. i. 
197. The bodies of the dead, after being bedaubed with wax, were inrerred. Thoſe 
& the Magi u eie not buried till they had firſt been expoſed to be torn by wild beaſts, 
. 140; Cie. Tuſc. i. 45. The Hyrcanians are ſaid to have publicly maintained dogs 
for that purpoſe, Ib. | | | 

It was anciently the cuſtom at Fabylon, on a certain day, to aſſemble ſuch virgins 
as were mairiageable, and diſpoſe of them in marriage for money; firſt the moſt 
beautiful to the higheſt bidder, and then thoſe who were leſs comely. The money 
thus collected was given to thoſe who married the ill- favoured ; and each of theſe 
virgins was given to the man who agreed to take her with the ſmalleſt ſam. Thus the 
rich had an opportunity of gratifying their fancy, and the more ordinary looking 
procured huſbands; which excellent cuſtom Herodotus ſays did not exiſt in his time, 
Heredor, i. 196. Every mariied woman was obliged once in her life to proſtitute 
herſelf in the temple of Venus, called by the Aſſyrians Mylicta, to a Rranger, for 
whatever ſum of money the ſtranger greed to- give, 'which was conſeciated to the 
gccdels, 1b, 199. The ſame cuſtom is faid to have prevailed in Cyprus, Strab. 
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Babylon, long the moſt celebrated city in the world, ph 
vii. 26. is ſaid to have been built by Semiramis, Dioder. ii, - 
Strab. xvi. princ. Herodotus aſcribes to her only the con- 

ſtruction of a mound for confining the Euphrates, i. 184, 
Euſebius makes it to have been founded by Nimrod, increaſed 
by Belus, and adorned chiefly by Nebuchadnezzar *, Prejur, 
. | : a | 

The walls were built of large bricks, cemented with bit. 
men, a pitchy ſubſtance, which iſſues out of the earth in 
that country, Strab. xvi. p. 743- and, as Herodotus informs 
us, was found in great quantities on the banks of a ſmall 

river called IS, which runs into the Euphrates. The walls were 
ſurrounded with a broad deep ditch, out of which the earth 

had been taken for making the bricks, Herodot. i. 179. This 
ditch was filled with water. Babylon, as being defended by 

brick walls, is called by Juvenal, a fgulis munita urbs, x. 111, 
The towers on the walls were only 250, ſeveral places being 
furrounded by marſhes, and therefore ſufficiently ſecure without 
towers, Diodor. ib. There were an hundred gates, twenty- 
five on each ſide, all of ſolid braſs, Herodot. ib.; Vaiab, xly, 2, 
from which ſtraight ſtreets ran, interſecting one another, 
through the whole city, and dividing it into 2 certain number 

of diſtinct ſquares. Round theſe ſquares, towards the ſtreets, 
ſtood the houſes, not contiguous, but ſeparated by certain 
intervals, all built three or four ſtories high. The ſpace in 
the middle of each ſquare was void of houſes, and laid out 
in gardens, or employed for other purpoſes, Curt. v. 4. 1. 1.26. 
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*The circumference of the walls, according to Diodorus, was 360 ſtadia or 465 
to anſwer to the days of the year; the breadth was ſufficient to let fix chariots go 
abreaſt ; the beight he does not ſpecify, but only ſays, it was incredibly great, ii. 5. 
He however remarks, that ſome made the height only 50 cubits, and the breadth 2 

little more than ſufficient to let two carriages paſs one another. Herodotus ſays, that 
the form of the city was a ſquaie, the extent of each fide 120 Nadia, or 15 miles, ud 
the circumference of the whole, 480 ftadia, or 60 miles; the height 2co royal cubits, 
and the thickneſs 50 cubits, i. 178. . Pliny follows Herodotus, but makes the height 
200 feet, and the breadth 50 feet, inſtead of cubits; he adds, that each foot was three 
inches more than the Roman foot, vi. 26. as Herodotus obſerves, that a royal cubit 
was thiee inches more than an ordinary: one fo that the eubit of Herodotus and the 
foot of Pliny are, in the opinion of the latter, ſuppoſed to be equivalent. Stabo 
makes the circumference 385 ſtadia, the thickneſs df the walls 32 feet; the height 
between the towers 50 cubits, of the towers. themſelves, 60 cubits; and the way on 
the top of the walls wide enough to let two carriages paſs one another with caſe, vil. 
738. Curtius nearly agrees with Strabo, v. 4. ſ. i. 25. | 
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Deſcription of Babyloit; | 625 


The houſes were not built cloſe to the walls, but at the dif- 
ance of two plethra, Diodor. ii. 7. fin. ¶ fere ſpatium unius jugerisy 
Curt, ibid ) about two hundred feet. 5 
The river Euphrates flowed through the middle of the city, 
fom north to ſouth 3 over which there was a bridge, five 
ſtadia long and thirty feet broad*, Diodor. 15. There were two 
palaces, one at each end of the bridge, which commanded a 
riew of the whole city, Diodor. ibid. That on the eaſt fide of 
the river was called zhe old. Palace, thirty ſtadia or three miles 
and three quarters of a mile in compaſs; and that on the weſt, 
he new Palace, ſixty ſtadia or ſeven miles and a half in compaſs. 
Theſe two palaces. communicated with one another by a vault 
built under the channel of the river f. F 
| TS 85718 Adjoining. 


+ But the river here (according to Strabo, xvi. 738.) was only one ſtadium or furlong 
bread; confequently the bridge could hardly be fo much longer. : 
+ before the bridge add this vault could be built, it was neceſſary to divert the 
chutle of the river, and leave its channel dry. For this purpoſe, a vaſt lake was dug 
zboye Babylon weſt from the river, of a ſquare form, 300 ſtadia or 37 miles every 
way, and 35 feet deep, Diodor. ii, 9. Herodotus makes its circumference only - 
adia, or 524 miles, i. 18 5. Into this lake the waters of the river were made to flow. 
by an artificial canal, till the bridge and other works were finiſhed z which Diodorus 
informs us was effected · in an incredibly ſhort time, 16. Then the river was again per- 
mitted to flow in its uſual channel. The lake however was till preferved, not only 
to prevent the city and adjoining. country from, being overflowed by the annual inun- 
ditions of the river, but alſo to ſerve as a great reſeryoir for containing water through 
the whole year, which being let out by ſluices, was conveyed through ſmall canals 
over the circumjacent lands to a great extent: hence their amazing fertility, which ia 
celedtated by many authors. They generally produced at leaſt an hundred fold, ſome- 
times three hundred fold. Herodot. i. 193. A branch of the Euphrates joined the 
Tiers, where Nineveh ſtood, ib. and afterwards Seleucia, Plin. v. 24. It ſeparated 
om the main ſtream at a place called Zeugma, ib. As the Tigris ran in lower ground 
han the Euphrates, there were ſeveral canals from the latter to the former, Arian. vii. 
and from each of theſe numerous ſmaller canais were cut, Polyb. ix. 35. In this 
[manner the corn-fields were watered, for it rains very little in Aſſyria, Herodot. ibid. 
To ſecure the country round Babylon yet more from the danger of inundations, there 
ere great banks raiſed on both fides of the river, Herodot. i. 18 5. Within the city, 
Mn each {ide of the river, was a key and an high wall built of brick and bitumen, of 
ſhe lame thickneſs with the walls of the city. In theſe two oppoſite walls, at the end 
if every ſtreet, were gates of braſs, and from them deſcents by ſteps down to the river. 
hele gates were open in the day- time and ſhut at night, Herodot. i. 186. 18 5. & 186. 
In the centre of the city, near the old palace, ſtood the temple of Belus, of a ſquare 
om, tuo furlongs every way. In the middle of the temple was a ſolid tower built 
pf brick and bitumen, (ſuppoied by ſome to have been the ſame with that of Babel, 
pentioned, Gen, xi. 4. & 9.) a furiong in length and breadth at the foundation; alſo 
f !urlong or ſix hundred and fixty feet in beight, Strab. xvi. 738. It confifted of eight 
ure tovers, one above another, gradually decreafing in breadth, which, with the 
og of the ſtairs from the top to the bottom on the outſide, gave it the reſem- 
ance of a ſquare pyramid, as Strabo calls it, ibid. On the top of this tower was an 
Nen ment, properly fitted up, for making aſtronomical obſervations. Here alto were 
: 81 | three 
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35 ally reſided at Suſa, Perfepohs or Ecbatana, When Dari 
us 


ahree ſtatues of ſolid gold, one of them, namely that of upiter or Belus, forty fee 


- Xerxes, upon his return from his Grecian expedition, is ſaid to have plundered ad 


and plants of all kinda. In the ſpaces between the arches were various magnificett 


ef Strabo is ſomewhat different, xvi. 738. 


626 ; Deſcription of Babylon. 

Adjoining to the new palace or the citadel,” Diodey. ii. 10 
were the famous hanging gardens, { pen/iles borti, ) according te 
Pliny, xix. 4. {. 19. the work of Semiramis or Cyrus: accord 
ing to Curtius, v. 5. f. v. 1. 35. and Diodorus Siculus, 3. the 
work of à Syrian king, who reigned at Babylon, to gratify hit 
wife, who being a Perſian by birth, regretted the want of thoſ 
woods and groves to which ſhe had been accuſtomed &. 

So great was the opulence of the country around Babylon 
that it furniſhed one third of the contribution impoſed on the 
whole empire for the maintenance of the king and his army 
Herodot. i. 192. After Cyrus overturned the Aſſyrian empire 
15. 191. Babylon funk in its importance, as the Perſian king 


uced Babylon by the contrivance of Zopyrus, he demo 
liſhed its walls and gates, Id. iii. 159. Alexander the Great 


high, and weighing one thouſand Babylonic talents, Dicdor. ii. 9. computed to hay 
been worth above three millions of our money. Herodotus repreſents this ſtatue of 
Jupiter as not quite fo large, i. 183. The whole weight of the ſtatues and decoration 
mentioned. by Diodorus Siculus is eſtimated at above twenty-one millions Sterling, 


demoliſhed this temple ; Strab. ibid. Herodot. i. 18 3.; but lian gives a different xc. 
count of this matter, xvi. 3. Alexander attempted to repair it, but was prevented by 
1. 30. ; 8 f | 
This king of Syria or Aſſyria, we are told by Foſephus, on the authority of Be. 
roſus, Ant. Jud. x. ii. & contra Apion. i. 19. p. 1044: was Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reared this ſtructure to pleaſe his wife, who came from Media. The ſame account he 
Jays is confirmed by Megaſthenes and Philoſtratus, 7 | 
Theſe gardens are faid-to have contained a ſquare, extending four plethra or four 
Hundred feet on each fide, Strabo ſays four T\:opa or jugera, xvi. 738. They cu 
ſiſted of terraces riſing one above another, like the ſeats of a theatre, and carried up to 
the height of the walls of the city; the aſcent from terrace to terrace being by ſteps tm 
Feet wide. The terraces were ſupported on arches, ſtrengthened by walls twenty-tw 
feet thick. The arch which ſupported the higheſt terrace was fifty cubits high. Thi 
terrace lay next to the Euphrates, and had in it a reſervoir, to which water was raiſed 
from the river by means of an engine, and whence the gardens on the lower terracy 
were ſupplied. Over the arches which ſupported each terrace was firſt Jaid a flooring 
of large ſtones, fixteen feet long and four feet broad; above this à layer of reeds miri 
with a great quantity of bitumen; above this a double row of bricks cemented with 
plaſter (pyp/o); and over all theſe were thick ſheets of lead, to prevent the moiſtue 
from ſinking through. Above theſe was laid a ſufficient deptlr of earth for the tale 
Trees to take root in. This ground being levelled, was planted with all ſorts of tre; 
& that theſe tertaces riſing gradually above one another towards the river, had ata 
diſtance the appearance of a woody mountain, intermixed with the moſt Yeautiful flowers 


apartments, commanding an extenſive proſpect, Diodor, & Curt, ibid. The deſcriptia 
propoſes 
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boted is reſtore it to its former greatnieſs, by making it che 
at of. his empire. After his death it was neglected by the 
Macedonians z eſpecially after Seleurum Nieator bullt Solent? 
© on the Tigris, at the diſtance only of three hundred ſtadia or 
| qhirty-ſeven miles and a half from Babylon, Pliny ſays ninety 

miles, vi. 26. where he and his ſucceffor fixed-their teſidencs ; 
| & that Strabo ſays in his time Babylon was in a great meaſure 
| deſerted, ibi. His eontemporaty Diodorus Siculus ſays, that 
| only a ſmall portion of it was then inhabited, and that moſt 
laces within the walls were cultivated with the plough, ii. g. 
0 the fame purpoſe Pliny; vi. 26. and Pauſanias, viii. 33. 
$eatcely any veſtiges of Babylon now remain; fo that the pre- 
Widions concerning it recorded in ſcripture kave literally been 
dle, Jak xi. 19. Ker. xiv, 23. Ke. Wy 
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Modern Diviſions of A814. 
rn . patter Tiles, Arbe 
det Indis; Chinay and Tartarys | ears 


ht Tiki; bis prime miniftet, the Grand: Vier; his chief ſecretary, Reis Efendi; 
ats the inferior Ct or Judges; the chief prieft Is called Mufti; the governors 
| of provinces, Pac bas or Bafſbawvs, who are appoiuted by the Vizier ; the commandet 
| bi chief of the amy, Captain Pachas of the fleet, Captain Bad. The council whoſe 
Wie the Soltau ufually follows in the adnũniſtration of afFaits, is called the Divan; 
The Sultan ſacceeds -prrtly by inheritance,” and partly by the nomihation of His 
lf, He rules with the Ting abfolute command as the general of an armys 
Kid delegites his whole power to the WMiobs officers whom he eiplohs; ffrſt to th 
Maler, the Vizier to the Pacha; and be Wiyhis ſubdelegates; under the names of Mar- 
files, He- Nala, Aga, Delibaſhe, Se. 
llives, whoſe lives and properties are at his di | 
bit what is derived front being employed in rvice of the Sultan. The only 
Hecke t6 Yefpotiſm in Turkey ariſe ftom its own cler fupports, the foret of ſuperſti- 
ton arid the terror of the arm W). — 3 e 
Tde 8 ae divided inte a certain number of diſtrieks, each governed by 4 
Fade 6 viceroy, who is inveſted with unlimited power. Thus Syria is divided into 


+ There is fo diverſity of rang 


te goverhments or Pathalics; ufually called from the city where the Pacha refides, the 
Pichalic of Aleppo, of Tripoli, of Saide, (anciently Son,) lately removed to Are, 
ach co or Ptolentais, ) of Damuſcus, and of Gaza, commonly called the Pa- 
lic of Paleſtine,” This divifion was firſt mad by SELEM I. who took Syris front 


[he Matloults'; but the Hmits of theſe Pactiafics have often varied, though their 
Wal extent has always been the ſame. 5 1 


Arko is fitnate in che tniddle of an immenſe plain, which extends from thie 
e 


Vfoates to the Euphrates; r 200,000 inhabitants, but ſame make 
3 * 1 * A A 8 ; 
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I. TUR- 


„ The goelnme t of Türke is nothing but a pure mülltaty geſpotifm. The fo- 
wereign > opal ety the Grand Seignior, the Grand Turk, or Emperor of 


be Sultan confiders all his fubjects a4 
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I. TURKEY in ASIA is about 1000 miles long, and Joo 
broad; between 28 and 45 deg. N. lat. and 27 and 46 deg, E, 
lon. and contains the following countries. 55 ; 


x | . | . Mee 
the number only one half. ANTIOCH is now in a very ruinous Rate, conſilin 
only of mud-walled houſes, covered with ftraw. It now ſlands on the ſouthern bak 
of the Orentes, about fix leagues, or eighteen miles from its mouth. It former] 
ſtood on the north bank, This river is here about forty paces broad, and at Ale 
but a ſmall ſtream. ; EN N ; pee 
* TRIPOLI is ſituate on the river Xadiſba, about a mile from its mouth, at the foot 
of mount Lebanon. Among the mountains of Lebanon live a brave people called the 
Druſes; adjoinieg to them the Maronites, who are Chriſtians in the communion of the 
church of Rome; and north of theſe the Auſariant, whoſe religion is ſimilar to that 
of the Druſes, a mixture of Paganiſm and Mahometaniſm. Theſe Rates pay an 
annual tribute to the Turks, but enjoy their own laws, not being ſubje& to the 
Turkiſh Pachas. They are ruled by their own Shaiks or Emirs, i. e. noblemen or 
deſcendants from princes, who poſſeſs a limited authority, - fimilar to that of chiefs 
In the patriarchal ages. Every one lives in a perfect ſecurity of his life and property, 
The men cultivate their lands and vineyards, and the women perform all domeſtic 
offices. In caſes of great importance, as concerning peace or war, the Zr or ſovereign 
muſt convoke a general aſſembly, and lay before it the ſtate of his affairs. Here every 
Shaik, and every perſon who has any reputation for courage or underſtanding, is in- 
titled to give bis ſuffrage; fo that this government may be conſidered as a well pro- 
_ portioned mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. The Turks have made 
repeated attempts to reduce theſe ſtates to abſolute ſubjection, but without ſucceſs, 
Their courage and mountains have hitherto. protected them. The Druſes are remark- 
able for their hoſpitality, When they have once admitted a perſon to their houſe, and 
8 hon him bread and ſalt, nothing can make them violate this ſacred pledge of 
iendſhip. VVV | 
SAIDE (anciently Sidon) extends along the ſea- ſnore about 600 paces, in breadth 
150. It is a conſiderable trading town, being the chief emporium of Damaſcus and the 
interior country. It bas on the ſouth ſide a ſmall fort on an eminence, and on the 
north-weſt a caſtle, built in the ſea, eighty paces from the main land, to which it is 
-Joined by arches. The inhabitants amount to 5000, whoſe chief employment is the 
manufacture of cotton. Six leagues, or eighteen miles to the ſouth of Saide, (two 
hundred ſtadia, Strab. xvi. 757.) is the village SOUR, (anciently TYRE,) contain- 
ing only fifty or ſixty poor families, which live on the produce of their little grounds, 
and a trifling fiſhery; ſituate on a peninſula, which projects from the ſhore into the 
ſea, in the form of a mallet with an oval head. This head is a ſolid rock, covered 
with a brown cultivable earth, which forms a ſmall plain of about 800 paces long, by 
400 broad. The iſthmus, which joins this plain to the continent, is of pure ſea ſand, 
his difference of ſoil renders the ancient inſular ſtate of the plain, before Alexander 
joined it to the ſhore by a mole, very viſible. (See Strab. xvi. 756.; Plin. v. 19. J. 17:3 
Diodor. xvii. 40.—48.z Curt. iv. 2.) The ſea, by covering this mole with ſand, has 
enlarged it with ſucceflive accumulations, and formed the preſent iſthmus. From 
Tyre to Sidon the ground is very level. About four hundred fadia, Strab. xvi. 7 56, 
or fifty miles north of Saide, near the foot of mount Lebanon, is BarrovT, (anciently 
Berytus, BnpuToc,) the emporium: of the Druſes, and Maronites, where they export thelr 
cottons and ſilks, chiefly to Cairo; whence they receive in return rice, tobacco, coffee, 
and ſpecie. This commerce maintains near 60co perſons. Nine leagues, or 
twenty-ſeven miles to the ſouth of Sour, is the city of ACRE, (anciently Ace, Ales v. 
Ao; called afterwards PTor EM AIs, Strab. xvi. 758. ; Plin. v. 19.3 Diodor. xix. 93. 
at the foot of the nozth *=tremity of mount CARMEL, which'is a flattened cone and 


& 


#0 * 2 


very rocky, about 2000 feet high, in the country of ancient Galilee, Acre was 2 py 


Modern Diviſions of Aa. 629 
Chief Towns. „ 


1. NATOLIA, Smyrna, Trebizond. _ 20 . 
2. GEORGIA, Pefflis. | 
3. TURCOMANIA, Erzerum. 
4. SYRIA, Aleppo, Antioch, 'Tripoli, 
io Eo ooo oe + Þ IDapamatens. Tenia 
5. DIaRBEC, , Diarbec, Mouſul. _ 
6. CURDISTAN, Nineveh, Betlis. = 


7. ExsAca, or Iraca Arabic, Baſſora, Bagdat. | 


of note in the time of the Cruſaders; but after their expulſion, it remained almoſt _ 
deſerted, till the year 1750, when it was fortified by DAHER, an Arabian Shaik; who 
having obtained poſſeſſion of part of this country, revolted from the Porte, and main- 
tained his independence till x775, when he was ſlain by the treachery of his chief con- x 

fdent. Acre has ſince been the ſeat of the Pacha of this diſtrict, and has become one ! 
of the principal towns on the coaſt. About eighteen miles eaſt from Acre, is the ö 
village Nufra, anciently Nazareth ; and fix miles ſouth-eaſt of it, mount TABOR, 
near 3000 feet high, from which is one of the fineſt views in Syria: to the ſouth, a 
ſeries of vallies and mountains, extending as far as Jeruſalem ; tb the eaſt, the valley 
of Jordan and Lake Tabaria, anciently Tiberias, which ſeems as if incloſed in the 
crater of a volcano ; and to the north, the fertile plains of Galilee, 

DAMASCUS is fituate in the midſt of an extenſive plain, watered with numerous 
rivulets from the ſurrounding mountains, about four or five miles in circumference, - 
containing about $0,000 inhabitants, of whom about 1 5,000 are Chriſtians, It is the 
readezyous for all the pilgrims, from the north of Aſia, in their way to the Czaba.- 
The CAABA is a ſquare building in the temple of Mecca, which Mahomet enjoined. 
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all his followers to viſit once in their lifetime; anc to preſerve continually on their p 

h minds a ſenſe of their obligation to perform this duty, he directed, that in all the mul. . 

e tiplied acts of deyotion which his religion preſcribes, true believers ſhould always turn 

ie their faces towards that holy place. According to the tradition of the Arabs, iris the 

is firſt ſpot on earth which was conſecrated to the worſhip of the deity. The number of j 
he pilgrims who afſemble at Damaſcus every year, amounts from thirty to fifty thouſand, ] 
vo which forms a large caravan. So many camels are employed, that ten thouſand of : 
Ne them are ſaid to periſh annually, By means of this caravan Damaſgus has become the 
s, centre of a very extenſive commerce, views of profit uſually mingling with thoſe of 1 
be religion. Among its exports, dried fruits conſtitute an important article. Theſe were , | 
ed famous alſo in ancient times; hence DAM As c ENA, ſc. pruna, were cultivated in Italy, = 
by Piin. xv. 13. fe 12. A rich kind of filks, from having been firſt fabricated in this v1 
nd, city, are called Damaſk. The ſplendid rvins of Palmyra, or Tadmour in the * 
der deſert, the celebrated emporium for Indian commodities in ancient times, faid to have 11 
743 been built or fortified by Solomon, Foſephus, viii. 6. were unknown in Europe, from A 
has the time of its deſtruction by Aurelian, a. 273, till the end of laſt century, when ſome. ; | 
om Engliſh merchants of Aleppo viſited them in 1691. Amid theſe magnificent monu- a, 
56, ments of a powerful and poliſhed people, are now about thirty mud-walled buts, poſ- 5 
tly ſeſſed by Arab peaſants, who exhibit every external mark of extreme poyerty.——- | 
Ielr JERUSALEM affords an example equally ſtriking of the viciflitude of human things, In 
fee, containing only about twelve or fourteen thouſand inhabitants. It is governed by a 1 
55 Maſallam, or deputy, appointed by the Pacha of Damaſcus, who derives confiderable q 1 
3 profits from the pilgrims who come to viſit the þoly ſepulebre, or burial place of our Fl 
3. Saviour. But the number of theſe is now greatly diminiſhed, eſpecially of Europeans, F 
oy About eightgen miles north-caſk of 1 in a plain about twenty mijes 
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When of life and death, which he exerciſes without formality and without appeal, 
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II. ARABIA, 1300 miles long, and 1200 broad; between 
12 and 30 deg. N. lat. and 35 and 60 deg. E. lon, M 


Medina, Moc | FI 


4 * 


Jong and nine broad, 10 2 "illage called Raþa, the ancient Jericbo. About Gr miles 


ſouth-eaſt from Jeruſalem, on an eminence, is Bait- ei- labm, anciently Berblebem, which ar 
can furniſh fix hundred men capable of bearing arms, of whom about one hundred are eve! 
Chriſtians z twenty-one miles to the ſouth of this villagg is Hahrour or Hebron, at the acc 
foot of an eminence," the moſt confiderable village in thoſe parts, from the manufzc. anc 
ture of cotton and glaſs. The inhabitants of Hebron are at continyal variance with his 
thoſe of Bethlehem. This whole country in general is billy and rugged. The country Sul 
to the ſouth called Paleſtine, ancientiy the country of the Philiſtines, is entirely ; din 
Heyel plain, and fertile, | 5 tte 
Paleſtine ſometimes has a governor of its own, who reſides at Gaza, but uſually, : 
as at preſent, it is divided into three Appenages, Tafa, (àucientiy Foppa, ) Ladd in 
( Lydda, v. Dioſpalis,) and Gaza, farmed out to Agag. Theſe are now very inconfider. Tl 
1 : places, having been frequently ravaged by hoſtile invaſions. About a mile ſouth Ca 
of Loudd ſtands Ramla, the ancient Arigathea, Nine miles ſouth of this on che roat cz 
to Gaza is Yahna, anciently Famnia ; beyond which are various ruins, the moſt con- th 
le at Ezdoud, anciently Azitus.— GAZA is ſaid to have got its name from he 
mbyſes, in his war agaigſt Egypt, placing there his military cheſt, { opes et pecunig po 
TAZA,) Mel. i. 11. It was anciently a place of importance, and ſtrongly fortified, 
as being the frontier town of Paleſtine towards Egypt. Beyond Gaza are only deſerts, n 
part of which abound with barren mountains, conſiſting of calcareous ſtone or granite, 10 
as Sinai and Horeb; on the former of which is a conyent of monks, whither many pil. c 
grims reſort to. viſit the relics of a St. Catharine, which are preſeryed there. 
Syria is much leſs: populous than it was in ancient times. The tyranny of the , 
Turkiſh government has reduced many parts to a mere waſte wilderneſs. The teri t 
tories of Ra and Joppa in Paleſtine, which in the time of Strabo were able to bring ( 
Into the field 40,000 armed men, Strab. xvi. 159. could not now furniſh 000. 
dæa, which in the time of Titus is thought to have contained four millions of i- | 
abitants, does not now contain the tenth part of that number. The whole population 
of Syria is ſuppoſed hardly to amount to two millions and a half. The country of the 


Iruſes and Maronites, although leaſt fertile, is the moſt populous. The Pacha of 
each department is, like the Sultan, a mere deſpot, He poſleſies the molt abſalutc 


7 he meets with an offence, he orders the criminal to be ſeized, and the execu- 
tioner, by whom he is accompanied, ſtrangles him, ot cuts off his head on the ſpot; 
vay ſometimes the Pacha himſelf does not diſdain this office. The Pacha frequent) 
ſtrolls about diſguiſed, and woe to the man whom he ſurpriſes in a fault, But as he 
cannot be preſent every where, he commits this duty to a deputy, called the Val, who 
-patroles night and Je and, like the Pacha, judges and 'condersns without appel. 
The criminal bends his neck, the executioner ſtrikes, the head falls, and the body 
is carried off in a leathern ſack. The Wali has a multitude of ſpies, by whoſe meas 
de knows every thing. He inſpects the markets, and puniſhes with the greateſ 
ſeverity any deficiency in weights and meaſures; Little or no attention is paid in 
Turkith cities to the cleanlineſs of the ſtreets, which are never paved, ſwept, or 
watered, either in Syria or Egypt» They are narrow and winding, and almoſt always 
encumbered with rubbiſh. Strangers are, above all, thocked at the fight of great num. 
ders of bideous dogs roaming about, without an owner. The Turks, who ſhed the 
blood of man ſo readily, never kill theſe animals, though they avoid touching then. 
45 unclean, They, in like manner, refrain from either hurting or touching gere 
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III. PERSIA, 1300 miles long, 1100 broad; between 2 
and 44 deg. N. lat. and 45 and 70 deg, E. Ion. Iſpahan s 


| Shiras, Tauris or Tebris. . 
Spabawn, hiras, | IV. IN- 


turtle-doves. It is. remarkable, that canine madneſs is anknown both in Syria 
E | wy | 
8 — aim of the Pachas is to amaſs money; and for that purpoſe they employ 
exery method of extortion. This however often proves fatal to them. For when an 
accuſation is brought againſt any one of them, for which his riches afford a pretext, 
an officer is diſpatched, called a Capidji, with a ſecret order or kat-ſherife, to cut off 
his bead. The Pacha in common tamely ſubmits, and his fortune devolves to the 
Sultan ; but ſometimes he prevents his fate by diſpatching the officer ſent to deſtroy 
dim. There are frequent inſtances of Pachas rebelling againſt the Porte, but none of 
them have hitherto ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing their independence. : | 
The only part of authority withheld om the Pachas is the adminiftration of juſtice 
in civil affairs, which is exerciſed by perſons called Cadis, independent of the Pacha. 
Theſe Cadis or Judges depend on the grand Cadi, who reſides at Conſtantinople, called 
Cadi-el-oſtar or Cadi Leſkiery i. e. Judge of the army. He names the Judges of the 
capital cities, as Aleppo, Damaſcus, &c. and they name others in the places withia 
their dependency» But all theſe employments are fold to the higheſt bidder 5 
hence the adminiſtration of juſtice is as venal and corrupt as that of the executive 


he religion of Mahomet, eal led I Daene of correcting the abuſes of govern.. 
ment, ſerves to confirm them. The Koran, or Bible of the Mahometans, contains 
nothing concerning the relative duties of the governors and governed. It only incul- 
cates implicit faith and ſeryile obedience. 

Chriſtians in Turkey are expoſed to the greateſt indignities. The Mahometans or 
Maſſulmans uſually addreſs them by the name of infidel, impious, dog, or the like; and 
to mortify them, often practiſe before them the ceremonies of their worſhip. A 
Chriſtian cannot ſtrike a Mahometan, without riſk of bis life; but if a Mahometan 
kill a Chriftiaz., he eſcapes for a ſtipulated price. Chriſtians muit not mount on 
horſeback in towns; they are prohibited the uſe of yellow flippers, white ſhawls, and 
_ ee green colour. Red for the feet and blue for the dreſs are the colours 

The inhabitants of Syria have no property, either real or perſonal. The Sul 
arogates to himſelf the property of all the lands by right of conqueſt. When a father 


dies, the inheritance reyerts to the Sultan, or his delegate z and the children can only. 
redeem the ſucceſſion by a conſiderable ſum of money. Hence ariſes an indifference 


to landed eſtates, which proves fatal to agriculture. The only method of ſecuring a 
wont uſus frufFusy is by making what is called a Val, that is, an endowment or 
nation of ameſtate to a Moſque. TR Gn 
The tribute impoſed an the land by Selim, when he conquered Syria from the Mam - 


louks, called miri, till remains, and is very moderate; but it is rendered oppreflive 


and intolerable by the exactions of the Pachas. Hence the condition of the pealants in 


Syria is moſt wietched, eſpecially where theyare expoſed to the incuxſions of the Arabs. 


Here the huſbandman muſt.fow with his muſket in his hand, as in Paleſtine, In the 
tributary countries, ſuch as thoſe of the Druſes, the Maronites, &, property is more 
ſecure, and the condition of the peaſants more comfortable. Thoſe who reſide in 
towns, ſuch as traders and artiſans, are in more eaſy circumſtances ; hence the popu- 
louſneſs of cities, | 3 8 

The arts are very little cultivated. in Syria, and the ſciences.in a manner unknown. 
Books are extremely ſcarce, and the inſtruction of youth almoſt entirely neglected. 

here was not a printing preſs in all Syria, till the year 1733, when one was eftabliſh- 
ed at a convent in the mountains of the Druſes, called Ma Hanxa, by one AB- 


DALLAH, whoſe ardout to promote the diffuſion of knowledge at Aleppo, excited 
f Sſ4 | __ again 


. 
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: 2gainft him the reſentment of the prieſts, who procured a Kat-ſherif, or warrant of the 


ments in knowledge, and on various other circumſtances. Hence the character of 


IV. INDIA is a | country of immenſe extent, about 2400 


miles long, and 2000 broad; between 1 and 40 deg. N. at. 


and 


Sultan, for cutting off his head. Fortunately Abdallah received timely warning, and 
eſcaped into Lebanon, where his life was in ſafety. ; 
" The manners of the Syrians, and of the eaſtern nations in general, are very differ. 
ent from ours. We wear ſhort and cloſe dreſſes; theirs are long and ample. . We 
ſuffer our hair to grow, and ſhave the beard ;\ they let the beard grow, and ſhave the 
Head. With us, to uncover the head is a mark of reſpect; with them a naked bead 
is a fign of folly, We ſalute in an inclined poſture; they upright. We paſs our live; 
erect; they are almoſt continually ſeated. They fir and eat upon the ground; we 
upon raiſed ſeats. With reſpect to their language, likewife, their manner of wilting 
is directly contrary to ours, and the greatefi number of maſculine nouns in French, 
for inſtance, are feminine with them. The Turks expreſs in their countenarces, 
words, and geſtures, an appearance of devotion, which proceeds not from true religion, 
but from ignorance and a fanatic ſuperſtition, and is the ſource of innumerable gif. 
orders. Inſtead of that open and chearful countenance, which we either naturally 
poſſeſs or aſſume, their behaviour is ſerious, auſtere, and melancholy ; they rarely 
Jaugh, and the gaiety of ſome Europeans appears to them a fit of delirium, When 
they ſpeak, it is with deliberation, without geſtures and without paſſion; they liſten 
without interrupting you; they are filent for whole days together, and have no efire 
to ſupport a converſation. If they walk, it is always leiſurely, and on bufinefs : they 
Have no idea of walking backwards and forwards for amuſechent. Continually ſeated, 
they paſs whole days muſing, with their legs eroſſed, their pipes in their mouths, and 
almoſt without changing their attitude. It ſhould ſeem as if motion were a puniſh 
ment to them, and that, like the Indians, they regard ination as eſſential to 
Happineſs. | | | | Soy 
The indolence of the oriental and ſouthern nations, and the deſpotiſm to which 
they have been. uſually ſubjected, are generally aſcribed to the beat of the climate, 
which enervates the vigour both of mind and body. But this does not hold univer- 
ſally. The character of nations depends not merely on the climate, but alſo on the 
nature of their government and religion, their progreſs in refinement, and impreve- 


the inhabitants of the ſame country has been found to be very different at different 


times. The immoderate uſe of opium is thought to encreaſe the indolence of the 
Turks. £ 258 - 


Fyria has undergone various revolutions, which have confounded the different 
races of its inhabitants. They at prefent may be divided into three claſſes, the 
poſterity of the Greeks, the Arabs, and Turks. The Turks did not exterm|- 

nate the former inhabitants, but having embraced their religion, incorporated with 

: em. : | ' 

ws There are ſeveral wandering tribes, which inhabit part of Syria and the 2d. 

joining countries, very different in their manners from thoſe who poſſeſs fixel 
ſettlements and cultivate the ground. The wandering or ſhepherd tribes, ar 
the Turkmen, the Curds, and Arabs. -The TURKMEN are of the number af 
thoſe Tartar hordes, who, on the great revolution of the empire of the Caliphy 
emigrated from the eaſtward of the Caſpian ſea, and ſpread themſelves over the 
vaſt plains of Armenia and Afia Minor. The CURDS are deſcended from 
the Card-uchi, mentioned by Xenophon in his g who inhabited the 
mountains of Armenia, and oppoſed the retreat of the Ten Thouſand ; and who, 
though ſhut in on all ſides by the Perfian empire, had conſtantly braved the 

| power of the Great King, and the arms of his Satrapss The ARAB, ol 
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and 66 and 109 deg. E. lon. containing above 100 millions. of 
mib sei 8 
India is commonly divided into India within or on this fide 
the Ganges, called alſo Indeſtan or Hindogſſan, or the empire of 
the Great Mogul and India beyond the Ganges. 


/ MI 


Bedovins, or Bedouin Arabs, i. e. inhabirants of the deſert, poſſeſs an immenſe extent 
of country, extending from Aleppo to the Arabian fea, and from Egypt to the Perfian 
gulph, nearly one. thouſand eight hundred miles in length, and nine hundred 
in breadth. They with reaſon boaſt of being the pureſt of the Arab tribes, as 
having never been conquered, nor having mixed with any other people by making 
conqueſts, - The Arabs who rendered themſelves ſo illuſtrious under Mahomet and 
his ſucceſſors, dwelt along the Red Sea, were cultivators of land, poſſeſſed cities, and 
were ſubject to regular governments. The Arabs in the interior or deſert had no 
concern in the great revolutions which the former produced. The Bedouin Arabs 
retain the ſame cuſtoms, manners, language, and even religious opinions, with their 
anceſtors in the moſt remote ages. | | * 

The Arabs ſeem to be condemned to a wandering life from the very nature of 
their deſerts ; covered with a ſky, almoſt perpetually inflamed, and without clouds; 
confifting of immenſe and boundleſs plains, without houſes, trees, rivulets, or hills ; 
where the eye frequently meets nothing but an extenſive and uniform horizon, like 
the ſea ; though in ſome places the ground is uneven and ſtony. Almoſt invariably 
naked on every fide, the earth preſents nothing but a few wild plants, thinly ſcattered, 
and thickets, whoſe ſolitude is rarely diſturbed but by antelopes, hares, locuſts, and 


As. 8 
f The Turkmen, Curds, and Arabs, although they agree on the whole, in their 
manner of life, as being paſtors and wanderers, and ſubſiſting chiefly on the produce 
of their herds, yet differ in ſeveral particulars. They all profels the Mahometan 
religion, but pay little regard to its ceremonies. They have neither prieſts, temples, 
or regular worſhip. In this reſpect every one acts and thinks as he pleaſes. The 
Turkmen and Arabs give their Jaughters a marriage-dowery ; the Curds receive a 
premium for them. The Turkmen pay no reſpect to that antiquity of extraction 
which we call nobility 3 the Curds and Arabs honour it greatly. The tribes of the 
' Arabs are diſtinguiſhed from each other, by the name of their reſpective chiefs, or 
by that of the ruling family; and when they ſpeak of any of the individuals who 
compoſe them, they call them the children of ſuch a chief, though they may not be 
all really of his blood, and the chief himſelf may have been long ſince dead; as the 
poets in ancient times: See Homer, Virgil, Ovid, &c. poſſim.; alſo the Poems of 
Han. The Arabs apply this mode of expreſſion even to the names of countries. 
The Turkmen do not ſteal or plunder. The Curds and Arabs are noted plunderers ; 


enemies. : 17 5 | 
The government of theſe tribes, particularly of the Arabs, is at once republican, 
uiſtocratical, and even deſpotic. Nothing can be tranſacted without the conſent 


the principal thaik has an indefinite and almoſt abſolute authority, which however 
deſcriptions in Homer, and the hiſtory of Abraham and the other patriarchs in 


conſent to eat bread and ſalt with a gueſt, nothing in the world can induce him to 
betray him. To obſerve how they conduct themſelves to one another, one would 
imagine that they poſſeſſed all their goods in common. Nevertheleſs they are no 
ſtrangers to property, But it has none of that ſelfiſhneſs, which the increaſe of the 
jmazinary wants of luxury has given it among poliſhed nations. The Arabs have 


I. IN. 


but excuſe their depiedations, as being exerciſed on thoſe whom they conſider aa 


of the majority of the people; but the ſhaiks or chiefs have great influence; and 
he cannot very much abuſe. The manners of the Arabs agree preciſely with the 


Geneſis. They are remarkable for their generofity and hoſpitality. If an Arab 
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I. INDIA within the Ganges “, or Indoſtan, is about 2000 
miles long, and 1500 broad; between 7 and 4o deg. N. lat. and 
66 and 92 deg. E. lon. | | 

It is divided into two parts, the ConTinenT and Penny, 

1. On the CONTINENT, towards the mouth of the Ganges, i 
the rich province of BENGAL, belonging to the Engliſh. Their 
chief city, where the: Governor-General of India reſides, ig 
CALCUTTA, 229 33 N. lat. 889 28” E. long. from Green. 
wich; ſituate on the weſtern arm of the Ganges, about one 
hundred miles from the ſea, where about ninety years ago there 
was only the village of Govindpour; ſuppoſed at prefent to contain 
at leaſt five hundred thouſand inhabitants. Its citadel is called 
ForT-W1LLIaM, which was begun to be built immediately 
agatſter the victory at Plaſſey. It is ſuperior in point of ſtrength 


and 


= 


no books;3..and few even of their Shaiks can read. All their literature confifs il 


x8citing.tales and hiſtories in the manner of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, of 
which they are remarkably fond. | „ 

The ſame ſimilarity and diverſity is obſervable in the deſcriptions given of the 
wandering Scythians, ( Errantes,. prefugi, et campeſtres Scythe, ) by ancient authog, 
Some of them, as of the modern Tartars and Arabs, were cultivators of the ground, 
And others of them ſhepherds, Heradot. iv. 16.—8 3. Strab. vii. 302, &c. Joſt 
zi. 2. Horat. ad. iii. 249. &c · Mela, iii. 5. Curt. vii. 8. &c. | 


f 


* Hiſtorical Account of the PRINCIPAL REvoL UTIONS and TRADE of IxpII. 


The geography, as well as the hiſtory of India, was very imperfectly known, 
before the modern conqueſts of the Europeans in that part of the world. The firk 
foreign prince we read of, that made himſelf maſter of any part of India, wa 
DARIUS, the fon of Hyſtaſpes, king of Perſia, who extended his conqueſts to the 
Indus; and derived from that country a tribute nearly equal to the third part of the 
revenue of his other dominions, Herodst. iii. 90.—96.— It deſerves remark, tha: 
the Indians paid Darius their tribute in gold, and the other Satrapies in filyer. The 
account of the invaſion of India by Semiramis, Diodor. ii. 74. appears fabulous. 

Darius, before he undertook his expedition, appointed one SCYLAX of Caryandr: 
to ſail down the Indus till he ſhould reach the ocean, with ſome ſhips which had 
been fitted out at Caſpatyrus, in the cauntry of Pactya, now Pehkely, towards the 
upper part of the navigable courſe of that river. This Scylax performed, though, 
it ſhould ſeem, with much difficulty, and notwithſtanding many obſtacles ; for he 


ſpent no leſs than two years and fix months in conducting his ſquadron from the 


place where he embarked to the Arabian Gulf, Id. iv, 42. 4.5. See p. 610. The 
account which Scylax gave of his voyage was fo mingled with fable, that little reguc 
was paid to ĩt. 

The next who invaded India was ALEXANDER the Great, who having cruſhed 
Beſſus, the murderer of Darius, ſet aut from. Bactiia, and having paſſed mount 
Fmnaus, or the ſtony girdle, as it is called by the Oriental geographers, croſſed the 
Indus at Taxila, now Attack, the only place where the rapidity of that river permits 
an army to be conveniently tranſported. It is remarkable, that in after ages Timur or 
' Tamerlane, and Nadir Shak or Thomas Kouli Kban, entered India by the ſame route 
with Alexander. On the banks of the Hydaſpes, now Betab or Chelum, Alexander 


was oppoſed by PORUS ; and he had advanced to- the Hyphajis, now Beyab, in hy 
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aud correAneſs of deſign to any fort in India, but too extenſive. 
It is thought to have coſt two millions ſterling. —Ingian cities 
are generally built on one plan ; haying very narrow, confined, 
and crooked ſtreets, with an incredible number of reſeryoirs 
and ponds, and a great many gardens interſperſed. A few of 
the firegts are_payed with brick, The houſes are yaziouſly 


portion with banzboas and mats : and theſe different kinds of 
fabrics ſanding e e with each other, form a motley 
appearance. Thoſe of the latter kinds are invariably of one 
| ſtory, and covered with thatch: thoſe of brigk ſeldom exceed two 
foors, and haye flat, terraced roofs. The two former claſſes far 

1 : out- 


of the hardſhips which they had ſuſtained in the rainy kaſon, Strab. xv. 697. and 
not without juſt cauſe z for it had rained inceſſantly on them for ſeventy days, 
Dioder. xvii, 94. Alexander, it ſeems, was. ignorant of the periodical heavy rains, 
which fall in this country during great pact of the $.W. monſoon, at leaſt in the 
mogths of July, Auguſt, and part of September: For he entered India in the ſpring, 


Hydaſpes at Midſummer, about the height of the rainy ſeaſon. This circumftance 
appears to have prevented him from completing the conqueſt of India, Tamerlane 
and Nadir Shah conducted their military operations during the dry ſeaſon, A 
deſcription of the periodical” rains and inundations in India is given by Arrian, v. 9. 
and Straho, xv. 691. Strabo, on the authority of Atiſtobulus, mentions a curious 
fact, that though heavy rains and ſnow fell in the mountains and the country along 
the foot of them, yet not ſo uch as a ſhower fell in the plains below, ib. & 693. 
Ts yp thing has been obſerved by the moderns, ſee Major Rennel's memoir, 
Na ordered ſhips to be built on the Hydaſpes to carry part of Bis army 


3 as deſcribed by Arrian, were much the ſame with thoſe of the modern 
4003s 

 Arrian mentions, among ather particulars, the ſlender and delicate make of their 
bodies, their dark. complexion, their black uncurled hair; their garments of cotton, 
of an extraordinary whiteneſs; their living entirely on vegetable food; their 
(ſtcibution into ſeparate ſects or claſſes, and the perpetuation of trades in families; 
the marriages of women at ſeven years of age, and the prohibition of marriages 
between different claſſes; the cuſtom of wives burning themſelves with their 
deceaſed buſbands; the men wearing ear · rings,  parti-colqured ſhoes, and veils 
covering the head and great part of the ſhoulders; daubing their faces with colours; 
only the principal people having umbrellas carried over them; their afing two-handed 


theſe, and many other particulars, xv. 704. -&c. The origin of the cuſtom of 
burning the favourite wife with her huſband is traced by Diodorus, xix. 33. & 24. 
Such as declined it, were held infamous, Strab. xv. 714. The account of 
Herodotus concerning India, though more imperfect and fabulous than thoſe of later 
mers, yet contains ſeveral particulars, perfeAMly deſcriptive of the preſent Hindoos ; 
that ws no anjmals, but contented themſel-es with the produce of the 
euth; chat they expaſed thoſe whoſe recovery they deſpaired of; that they lived 


huilt: Some of brick, others with mud, and a ſtill greater pro- 


down the Indus to the ocean. The diſtance is ſuppoſed to have been about 
2 thouſand miles. —— The manners and cuſtoms of the Indians in the time of 


chiefly 


* 


vn to the GANGES, when his army refuſed to 8 farther; ſee p. 471. on account 


lwcrds, and bows drawn by the feet; &c. de reb. Indic. Strabo mentions mot of 
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power to eſtabliſh itſelf in India. The kings of Egypt and Syria, and after them the 
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which frequently happen, do not, ſometimes, meet with the 
obſtruction of a brick houſe through a whole ſtreet, —The 
quarter of Calcutta inhabited by the Engliſh, is compoſed en. 
tirely of brick buildings; many of which have more the ap- 
pearance of palaces than of private houſes: but by far the 


out-number the laſt, which are often ſo thinly ſcattered, that fires 
. 3 


greateſt part is built in the ſame manner with other Indian cities, 


Calcutta is not fortunate in its local ſituation; for it has ſome 
extenſive muddy lakes, and a vaſt foreſt, cloſe to it“. The 
greateſt attention however has been uſed, by draining the ftreets 


and filling up the ponds, to render it healthful. 


About twenty-ſix miles above Calcutta, on the ſame river, 
F 25 | ee Rog though 


f 


*The trees have been lately cut down around Calcutta. | 
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chiefly on rice; had horſes of a fmailer breed than their weſtern neighbours ; and 
manufactured their fine cotton wool in clothing, iii. 98.—107. 
SELEUCUS, after the death of Alexander, became poſſeſſed of the principal 
provinces of the Perſian empire, and, among the reſt, of the conqueſts in Indiz, 
which he conſiderably enlarged. He concluded a treaty. with SANDRACOTTus, 
king of the Prafii or Gandaridæ, a powerful prince, whoſe capital was PALIBOTHRA, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the two great 
rivers Jumna and Ganges. Wich a view of cultivating a friendly intercourſe with 


| this monarch, Seleucus ſent to him MEGASTHENES, as ambaſſador, why refided 


at Palibothra for ſeveral years, and upon his return publiſhed an account of his 
travels; whence ſubſequent writers derived moſt of the knowledge concerning the 
interior ſtate of India. But the credit of Megaſthenes was impaired, by his marvellous 
ſtories of men with ears ſo large that they could wrap themſelves up in them; of 
others with a fingle eye, without noſes, with long feet, and toes turned backwards; of 
people only three ſpans in height (called PI MIESs, Plin. vi. 19. ſ. 22. ); of ants 
as large as foxes, that dug up gold, &c. _ Srrab. ii. 70. xv. 702. 706. & 711. der 
Mela, iti. 7. His account, however, of the dimenſions and geography of India is 
found to be accurate; and his deſcription of the power and opulence of the Pri 


perfectly reſembles that given of ſome of the greater ſtates of modern Indoſtan, before 
the eſtabliſhment of the Mabomedan and European power in India, and is conſonant 
tao the accounts which Alexander bad received concerning that people, that they were 


ready to oppoſe him on the banks of the Ganges with 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 
infantry, 2000 chariots, and 4000 elephants, Dioder.” xvii. 93. Curt. ix. 2. 
Megaſthenes mentions his having viſited Sandracottus when encamped with an army 
of 400,000 men. Strab, xv. 709. Palibutbra, he ſays, was ten miles in length and 
two in breadth ; ſurrounded with walls in which were 570 towers and 64. gates, ib, 
702. Several Indian cities in modern times have had much larger dimenſions, Rene 
memoir, p. 50. 5 . 
Soon after the death of Seleueus, the Syrian monarchs loſt their poſſeſſions in India; 
but how, or for what cauſe, we are not told, Some years after, theſe Indian provinces 
became ſubject to the kingdom of BaQtria ; which had originally been ſubject to 
Seleucus, but under his ſon or grandſon had become independent; and after having 
flouriſhed 1 30 years, was overturned by an irruption of a powerful horde of Tartars. 
After this, for many ages, no attempt appears to have been made by any foreign 
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tough on the oppoſite fide, is Hoocl r, a ſmall, but ancient 


city. The F rench, Dutch, Danes, and Portugueſe, have each 
of them a town and factory on this part of the river. The 
French ſettlement of CHAxDERNAGORE, and the Dutch one of 
CixSURA, are both very neat,” and pretty large towns; and 
each of them on à better ſite than Calcutta. : | 


MookSHEDABAD, + alſo on the weſtern arm of the Ganges, 
which is there very low in the dry ſeaſon. © It was the capital 
of the Bengal provinces; before the eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh 
power, but is now much decayed.—The ancient capital of. 
Bengal was GoUR, ſuppoſed to be the GanGia Recia of 

7 6 Ty _ Ptolemy; 


Romans, aimed at nothing more than to ſecure an intercourſe by trade with that 
opulent country; See P. 127. But neither the Greeks nor Romans ſeem to have. 
rifited the more eaſtern parts of it. They procured the productions of thoſe countries 
only at ſecond hand. | 3 N 3 

Commerce was extinguiſhed in the weſtern part of the Roman empire, by the 
inuption of the barbarous nations; and the communication of the eaſtern empire with 
Indis by the Red-Sea and the Perſian gulf, was cut off by the conqueſts of the Arabs. 


vith that ardour which charaQteriſes. all the early efforts of Mahomet's followers, 


moſt precious commodities of the eaſt from the countries which produced them. 
In order to engroſs the profits of this trade, the Caliph OMAR founded the city of 
BASSOR\, on the weſtern banks of the great ſtream formed by the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris; which ſoon became an emporium not inferior to Alexandria 

The merchants. of Conſtantinople, excluded from their accuſtomed channel of 
trading with India, had recourſe to the ancient way of communication, over land to 
the banks of the Oxus, and down that river to the Caſpian ſea, See p. 127. By this 


mode of conveyance, perilous and difficult as it was, Europe was ſupplied with the 


commodities of the eaſt for more than two "centuries. During that period, the 
Chriſtians and Mahomedans were engaged in almoſt uninterrupted hoſtiſities; whichz 
auded to the antipathy cauſed by their different religions, excited the keeneſt animoſity 
and hatred againſt each other. This was encreaſed and perpetuated by the eruſides, 
ſee p. 253. which, however, by their conſequences, ſerved again to open the uſual 
channel of Indian commerce, ib. During the ſpace of fifty-feven years, that the 
batins were in poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, ſee p*4.79. the Venetians, who had greatly 
Gntributed to the taking of that city, engroſſed a conſiderable part of its trade, 
particularly of that to India. When the Latins were expelled from Conſtantinople, 
partly by the affiſtance of the Genoeſe, the rivals of the Venetians, among the other 


ſuburb of Conitantinople, with ſuch exemption from the accuſtomed duties on goods 
imported and exported, as, gave them a decided ſuperiority over every competitor in 
trade, With the vigilant attention of merchants the Genoeſe availed themſelyes of 
this favourable ſituation. They ſurrounded their new ſettlement in Pera with 


They were matters of the harbour of Conſtantinople more than the Greeks themſelves: 
The whole trade of the Black Sea came into their hands and, not ſatisfied with this, 
they took poſſeſſion of the Cherfoneſus Taurica, the modern Crimea, and made 


About one hundred and twenty miles above Calcutta ſtands 
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The Arabs, however, ſtill continued to carry on the ſame trade with India, and, 


alvancing far beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation, brought many of the 


donations beſtowed on the Genoeſe for their ſervices, they obtained PERA, the chief 


fortifications. They rendered their faQories on the adjacent coaſts places of ſtrength; 
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Ptolemy extending along the north bank of the Ganges. tel. 
miles in length, and two — three in breadth. It ps 
be traced from its. ruins. Near its ſite ſtands the mod 

5 . re | 3 . 580 1 
The chief eity in the caſt quarter of Bengal is DAC OC A. b. 
yond the principal ſtream of the Ganges, 8 a — 5 
branch of that river runs paſt it. Dacca is moſt commodiou; 
fituate for trade, having a communication with all the * 
navigations. It is one hundred miles above the mouth of the 
Ganges, and one hundred and eighty by the road from Ca. 


| ; 
| Cutta; 


CAFFA, its principal city, the chief ſeat of their trade with the eaſt. In conſequency 
of this revolution, Genoa became the greateſt commercial power in Europe; and hi 
the wiſdom of its government been equal to the enterpriſing i nduftry and courage of 
Its citizens, it might, have long held that rank. But in this reſpect it was grettly 
erior to Venice. | | 
The Venetians, to counterbalance the advantages recently acquited by their rin, 
reſorted to the ancient ſtaples of Indian commodities, chiefly to Alexandria: ay 
having concluded a treaty of commerce with the Soldan: of Egypt, or Princes of the 
| Mamelukes, who were then in poſſeſſion alſo of Syria, they made fettlements x 
| Alexandria and Damaſcus, appointing a conſul to refide at each place, in a public 
ö character, and to exerciſe a mercantile juriſdiction, under the authority of thy 
Soldans. To ſanction this intercourſe with Infidels, they obtained a diſpenſation from 
the Pope; a thing indiſpenſably neceſſary in that age, to ſilenee the ſcruples of the 
ple. The Venetians derived much uſeful information concerning Indianco 
from the ſucceſsful enterpriſe of one of their on citizens, MARCO POLO; who 
having penetrated to the court of the Great Khan of Tartary, on the frontier of Cath 
er China, and having gained the favour of that prince, during the courſe of twenty- 
| fix years, partly employed in mercantile tranſactions, and partly in conduQing 
negociations with which the Great Khan entruſted him, explored many regions of the 
eaſt, which no European had ever viſited. _ Ek | 
In the mean time the Genoeſe, deprived of their Indian commerce upon the capture 
of Conſtantinople by the Tugks, a. 1453, and weakened by domeſtic diſſenſions, let 
| | the Venetians in the entire poſſeſſion of the trade to India, which raiſed that people 
i to the higheſt pitch of power and opulence, ' The merchants of Florence alſo 
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obtained a ſhare, though inconſiderable, in this commerce. The Venetians art 

. thought to have carried on their trade to India with greater advantage than any other 

nation ever did; as they had no direct intercourſe with that country, but purchaſed 

the commodities of the eaſt, imported by the Mahomedans into Egypt and Syria, mort 

ſrequently by barter for their own manufaCtures, than with ready mone).— 

Concerning the ſubſequent changes which have taken place in this trade, ſee p. 25h 
39. & 51 . „„ - „ 

vs The Eo of India in modern times was MAHMOOD, Emperor et 

Sultan of Gbiæni, anciently Bactriana; whofe capital city was Gkizni or Chazny 

ſituate among the weſtern ſources of the Indus. He entered Indeſtan or Hinduſtan; 

a. D. 1000; but in the courſe of eight years made no farther progreſs than M OULTAN, 

the modern capital of the country of the ancient Malli, at the conflux of the Jenaud 

or Chunaub with the Indus, (which river is called by the natives Sinde or Sindeb,) 

about 800 miles from the ſea. He afterwards conquered moſt of the country 

eaſtwards to the Ganges, deſtroying in his way all the Pagodas or temples of the 

Hiadoos, whom he treated with the moſt ſayage cruelty, and, from his furious zeal 

= for Iſlamiſm, wiſhed to exterminate, In the year 1184, his poſterity were 1 
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rely About five hundred miles from the mouth ef the Ganges is 
onh PATNA, the capital of Bahar, built along the ſouth bank of 
dem he river; 2 very extenſive and populous city; ſuppoſed to be 
he ancient Palibothra. Having been often'the ſeat of war, it 's 
be⸗ is fortified in the Indian manner, with a wall and a ſmall cis | þ 
ape nadel. It is a place of very conſiderable trade. Moſt of the = 
ly faltpetre imported by the Eaſt- India Company is manufactured 
and within the provinee of Bahar. About fixty miles above | 
the Patna is BENARES, the chief city of the diſtrict or Zemin- | 
ab duy of that name, (including alſo the Circars of Jianpour, — [i 
Guzat, and Gazypour, ) the ancient ſeat of Braminical learn- 10 
out ing ; a very rich and populous city, compactly built along the 
north bank of the Ganges. 9 | 
E | North. q 
15 | | | { 
t of C AT | ; f 
xi by the family of the Cauridet, fo called from Caur or Gher, a country beyond the | 
Indian Cauc#/zs, who fixed their refidence at LAHORE, the capital of Panjab, or 
nl, the country of the ſſve rivers, fo called from its being contained between the five 
and eatern branches of the Indus. Their prince MAHOMED GORI extended his 
the dominion eaſtward, and having taken the city of BENARES, on the north bank of 
F': the Ganges, the ancient ſear of Braminical learning, perpetrated there the moſt 
ble kocking cruelties About this period, as it is thought, the original language of the 
the country, called the $2nſcrit or Sanſtreet language, began to decline in its purity, by 
Om the atmixture of words from that of the conquerors : Thus being gradually changed, 
the it has now become a dead language, as the Saxon in England, and is only preſerved 
ce, in ancient writings, which are underſtood by none but the moſt learned Brahmins. 
50 After the death of Mahomed Gori, a. 1205, His empire was divided. The 
bay Indian patt fell to CUT TUB, one of his generals, who founded the Patan or Ag ban 
Ity- dynaſty in Hindooftan 5 ſo called from the Aſghans, who originally inhabited that 
ing mountainous tract lying between India and Perſia, or the ancient Paropamiſus. Cuttub 
the temoved the Impetiał refidence to DELHI or Debiy, where, with a few interruptions, 
it has fince remained. | | | 
ure The Patan dynafty continued to poſſeſs the throne of Delbi till the time of 
beft Mahmood III. in whoſe reign, a. 1398, TIMUR or Tamerlane oyer-ran India, 
ple . where he ated with ſuch inhuman cruelty, that he got the title of the deſtroying 
alſo Prince. He did not however change the order of ſuceeſſion, but left Mahmoud in 
are poſſeſſiom of the throne. He ſtaid only five months in the country, being bent on his 
* 1 againſt the Turks; ſee p. 48 1. and carried very little plunder out of India. i 
e died, a. 1405S; ug | N os qi 
ore After the death of Mahmood, 4. 14 13, the crown of Delt devolved on Cuizen, a ö 
— SEfD, that is, one of the race of the Prophet; whole poſterity continued tb enjoy it 1 
t. till the year 1450, when BELL OLI, an Afghan of the tribe of I. ODI, obtained it. 1 
His fon transferred the ſeat of empire tv AGRA. (a. 1501). —In this reign the $5 
of Portugueſe firſt arrived in India. Under the family of Lodi the empire was torn by ir 
uy dreadful convulſions, which occaſioned their expulſion, 7 : | ö 
an BABER, a deſcendant of Tamerlane and Gengiz Kan, Sultan of the MOGUL | 1 
N, Trtars poffeſſing the provinces between the Tndus and Samatcand, being difpolletſed 3 
aud of the notthern part of his dominions by the U/bec Tartart, determined to try his 10 
2 fortune in Hindooſtan, whete the Saeed ſtate of the country flattered him with 
1 the hopes of conque t. After repeaped attempts he at laſt ſusceeded in defeating 
the Ibrabin II. the emperor of Delhi, and thus put ati end to the dynaſfy of Lodi, 3. 1525. 
real The countries which he and his ſucceflors ſubdued were called the MOGUL . 
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_ North-weſt from this is the province of OUDE, The chief 
city, where the Nabob now "reſides, is LUCKNOW, on 2 
ſmall river, named the Goomry, which communicates with the 
Ganges at forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Lucknow. This ci 
is fix hundred and fifty miles, by the neareſt road, from Cal. 
cutta. All from Lucknow to the mouth of the Ganges is one 
vaſt plain. About eighty miles to the eaſtward of Luck. 
now is FYZABAD, five hundred and fixty miles from Cal. 
cuttaz a very large city; the reſidence of the Nabob, till 
within theſe few years; ſituate on the Gogra, a very large 
river from Thibet. Nearly adjoining to it is the ancient cit 
of Oupꝝ or Adjudiah.——At the confluence of the two prez 

ry rivers 


EMPIRE.—Baber dying in 1530, his fon HUM ATOON ſucceeded, who, although 
a prince of ability and virtue, was expelled from the throne by the intrigues of his 
brothers, and the art of SHEER KAN, who uſurped the empire, a. 1541. Bu 
Sheer being ſlain at the fiege of Cheitore, a. 1545, Humaioon, who had ſuffered 
great diſtreſs in his exile, was recalled, a. 1554; and dying the following year, 
tranſmitted the crown to ACBAR or Alber his ſon, who proved one of the moſt 
illuſtrious princes that ever reigned in Indoſtan; being. equally diſtinguiſhed for his 
humanity, and toleration to the Hindoos or Gentoos, as for his wiſdom and courage. 
Acbar died, a. 1605. The reign of this prince has been celebrated by his vizier or 
prime miniſter, the famous ABUL FAZEL, in a book called the Acbar. nanna, 
or hiſtory of Acbar. This emperor divided his dominions into eleven ſoubajy 
or provinces, ſome of which were equal in extent to large European kingdoms; 
each ſoubah he ſubdivided into a certain number of circars or eounties; and theſe into 
fo many purgunnabs or hundreds. The population, revenue, produce, religion, arts, 
and commerce of each diſtrict were aſcertained, Many of theſe particulars were 
collected by Abul Fazel into a book. called Ayin AcBAREE, or Irfiitutes of 
Acbar, which, to this day, forms an authentic regiſter of theſe matters. This 
curious book was ſome years ago tranſlated by Mr. Gladwin, and publiſhed in Bengal, 
under the patronage of Mr. Haſtings, Governor-General of the Engliſh dominions in 
India. JOHANG JURE, the ſon of Acbar, ſucceeded, in whoſe reign Sir Thom: 
Roe was ſent as the firſt Engliſh ambaſſador to the Emperor of Hindooſtan, 1615. 
Fhe latter part of this Emperor's life was imbittered by the rebellion of his ſon, 
SHAW JEHAN, who upon his father's death ſucceeded, a. 1627. He quarrelling 
with the Portugueſe, expelled them from Hoogly on the Ganges. | 
In the year 1658 began the civil wars between Jehan and his ſons, as alſo between 
the ſons themſelves, which terminated in the elevation of AURUNGZEBE, the 
youngeſt ; after he had depoſed his father, and murdered or expelled his three brothers, 
a. 1660. This prince, having finiſhed the conqueſt of the DEccan, and ſubdued 
ſeveral other countries, raiſed the Mogul empire to the higheſt pitch of ſplendour. 
He died in 1707, in the ninetieth year of his age, at Amedrnagar in the Deccan, 
Which he had fixed on as bis reſidence, while in winter-quarters, His authority 
extended from the xoth to the 435th degree of latitude, and nearly as much in 
longitude ; containing at leaſt fixty-four millions of inhabitants; and his revenue 
exceeded thirty-two millions of pounds ſterling, in a country where the products of 
the earth are about four times as cheap as in England, But the feeble princes who 
ſucceeded, being unable to wield fo mighty a ſceptre, this vaſt empire was in the 


courſe of fifty years reduced to nothing. Auruogeebe 
. | | Ur 
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rivers Ganges and JUMNa, is ſeated ALLAHABAD, in a very 
important ſituation, belonging to the Nabob of Oude, about 
eight hundred and twenty miles above the mouth of the Gan- 
ges, thought by ſome to be the Palibothra of the ancients. 

About three hundred. miles above Allahabad is fituate 
ARA, on the ſouth bank of the Jumna river, which is very 
ſellom fordable. In 1566, the Emperor Acbar, . liking the 
ſituation of this mh made it his capital; whence it is often 
called Acthbarabad, During the laſt century, and the beginning 
of this, it was one of the moſt ſplendid cities in India. But as 


it quickly roſe to eminence, ſo it as ſuddenly declined. It now 


exhibits the moſt magnificent runs. | IRE 
| About one hundred and nineteen miles north of Agra ſtands 
DELHI, or Debiy, on the right or weſtern bank of the Jum- 
na, 289 37 N. L. and. 77 49' E. L. the nominal capital of the 
Mogul empire. It anciently ſtood on the oppoſite bank. Du- 
ring the latter part of laſt century, and the beginning of 


this, it was ſaid to contain two millions of inhabitants; but it 


is now greatly reduced. The fertile tract of country be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges is called Dooag, which name is 


Aurungzebe left four ſons. The two eldeſt contended about the empire. Each 
brought into the field about 300, ooo men. The conteſt was determined near Agra, 
in favour of the oldeſt, who took the name of BAHADER SHAH, but is uſuall 
called SHAH AULUM. His competitor fell in the battle. The youngeſt brother 
next revolted, and was alſo cruſhed. The ather brother, thirty years before, had 
rebelled againit his father, and fled into Perſia, In this reign the SEIKS, a new 
ſet cf religioniſts, from the foot of the eaſtern mountains, attacked the province 
of Labore. Bahader, having with difficulty reduced them, took up his refidence 
> Labore, that he might be near at hand to keep them in iubjedtion 
lied, a. 1712. | i 
. Bahader alſo left four ſons, who likewiſe contended together about the ſyccefſion. 
Three of them fell at different times in the ſtruggle; and the fourth was ſoon after 


tthrored, ty make way for his nephew FEROKSERE, who wes ſet up by the Kit 


or Syeds, two brothers, and Omrahs or chiefs of great power. 85 this reign the 
Znglich Faſt-lndia company received the famous FIRMAN' or Grant, by which 
their goods of and export were ex: mpied from duties or cuſtome; which was. 
cords the 

need of protectiom from the princes of the country. 5 

In the year _ po ap depoſed 3 of fight by the Seids, who 
raiſed to the throne a fon'of Bahader Shah. But be was ſoon. depoſed, and alſo his 


woher in the courſe of J Nerz ang both of chem put to degth by the Seide, who | 


ay diſpoſed of every thing ut pleaſure. — They next piaced on the throne MA- 
HOMED SHAH, gandfon af gh der Shah, „ by the fe of his pie- 
ketelſders, got rid of the Seids, but not without a rehelliqa and a battle. In this 
ag, the MAHRAT TAS became troubleſome, ſo called" frapy MARHAT, a 
punce ig the Deccan, 4heit original country; and NIZ AM AL-MULUCK, Vice- 
3oy of r Deccan, aſgires at independents. Je promgts bis views, roy 
$08 7 8 i EY '2 ach ; 3 x. ; 
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applied to any tract of land formed by the approximation gs 
„ re orange a „„ 
About three hundred and eighty-ſix miles north-weſt from 
Delhi is LAHORE, on the Nauvee, anciently Hydretes, a na. 
vigable river, which communicates with the Indus and all it 
branches. Lahore was the reſidence of the firſt Mahomedan 
conquerors of Indoſtan, and is now the capital of the Seils 
At this city began the famous avenue of. fhady trees, ſo much 
fpoken of by the early Indian travellers, which extended al 
the way to Agra, about five hundred Englifh miles. New 
midway between Delhi and Lahore is SIRHIND or Serind,, 3 
city of great antiquity, whence the art of weaving ſilk wy 
brought back to Conſtantmmople by fome monks in the fixteenth 
century. For although the art was brought into Europe under 
the Roman Emperors, it had again been loſt during the conſu- 
ſions that attended the ſubverſion of the weſtern empire. Proco- 
pius takes notice that ſilk was brought from Serinda, a country 
in India, in the time of Juſtinian, /ze p. 476. Pliny, and more 
ancient writers, ſuppoſed it to be brought from Serica, a coun. 
try of Upper Afia, bordering on the north-welt part of thy 
8 9 8 Chineſe 


NADIR SHAH, commonly called Thomas Kouli Khan, the ufurper of the Perfan 
| throne, to invade Indoftan, and had the addrefs to prevail on the weak emperor to 
throw himſelf on the mercy of the invader. Nadir having entered Delhi, maſſ:cred 
above 100, ooo of the inhabitants, and carried off plunder to the amount of ſixty- uo 
millions Sterling. Some ſay, much more. He however left Mahomed in poſe. 
fion of the throne, and returned to Perſia, after obtaining the ceſfion of all the coun: 
tries ſubject to Hindooſtan weft of the Indus. NIZ AM now became indeyen- 
dent in the Deccan ; and other governors of provinces followed his example. The 
ROHILLAS, a tribe from the mountains tetween India and Perſia, erected an 
independent ſtate on the esſt of the Ganges, within eighty miles of Delhi. The 
MAHRATTAS were become fo powerful, that they forced the emperor to gra 
them a tribute to check their depredations. They demanded the fourth part of the 
net revenues of certain provinces; which proportion being denominated in the l- 
guage of Hindooſtan, a CxovrT, occaſioned this name to be applied to any demands 
whatever of that people. Mahomed died a, 1747, the ſame year that Nadir Sha, 
on account of his frantic cruelty, was aſſaſſi nated by his principal officers. 
AHMED SHAH, the ſon of Mahomed, ſucceeded. In his reign, which laftel 
only about fix years, what remained of the Mogul empire was totally difiolyed; ani 
the ſucceeding emperors retained little elſe but the name, nothing remaining to the 
houſe of Timur but a ſmall territory round Delhi, now no longer a capital, but in! 
manner depopulated by repeated depredations, maſſacres, and famines. The laſt ami 
that might be reckoned imperial, was defeated by the Rochillas in 1749. The IATES 
or Jats, a Hindoo tribe, eftabliſhed themſelves in the provinee of AGRA; BENGAL 
was ſeized. by its viceroy Aliuerdy; OUDE, by Seiſdar Fung, father to the late 
Suja Detolab; AL LAnABZAD, by Mahomed Kooli, &c, But the moſt confiderabie 
Port by the MAHRATTAS, who had of late greatly augmented their power. In a0. 
dition to their former poſſeſſions, they obtained the greateſt part of Guxerat, 0% 


* 


Hnuagſtan. . 7 647 
eſe wall, whence its Latin name. Between Delhi and 
erhind are very extenſive plains, within which are ſituate the 
"wns of Panniput and Carnazvl, famous for great battles, both 
" ancient and modern times. Theſe plains lie at the mouth of 
he paſs through the mountains from 'Tartary and Perſia, the 
zginal countries of the conquerors of Hindooſtan. The coun- 
eis called, from its capital, Labore, or more frequently, the 
ANJAB, or the country of five rivers, becauſe it is contained 
tween the five eaſtern branches of the, Indus. Four of theſe 
e mentioned in the conqueſts of Alexander; the HrDASFHES, 
Y Hebut or Chelum ; Acksixks, now Jenaub or Chunaub ; 
YDRAOTES, now Rawuvee; Hrrhsis or Huphafes, now Be- 
: the fifth is the Setlege, Suttuluz, or Sutluj, ſuppoſed to 
that called by Pliny Heſudrus, by Ptolemy, Zaradrus, and 
Arrian, Saranges. The three firſt ſucceſhvely unite with 
ch other at ſome diſtance above the city MOULTAN, . 
bought to be the capital of the ancient Malli, 299 52 N. lat. 
4 70* 40 E. long.) and form a ſtream equal to the Indus it- 
 3t the place of confluence, which is about twenty miles 
the weſt. of Moultan. It is remarkable that theſe three 
ams united are now called Jenaub, as they were Aegſines in 
. 5 -_ | the 


-The name and perſon, however, of the Emperor were ftill held in veneration; 
the various uſurpers endeavoured to ſanction what they had forcibly ſeized, by a real 
jetended grant from the Emperor. Some having obtained poſſeſſion of his perſon, 
Inpted to make their acts paſs for his. Such is the force of popular opinion, that to 
day, through the whole Mogul empire, the coin is firuck in the name of the nomi- 


epen mperor, Thus the long poſſeſſion of power, although at firſt obtained by violence, 
Th alterwards exerciſed with cruelty, appears, in the eyes of the vulgar, to eſtabliſh a 
ed an to it. | | l 
The te NZ AM died at the age of one hundred and four, a. 1748. The conteſts 
prant d took place between his ſons for the throne of the Deccan, and between two 
of the families for the Nabobſhip of Arcot, brought the Engliſh and French to engage 


Ilaries, After much bloodſhed, ManomeD ALLY was made Nabob of Ar- 
and Salabi Fung, third ſon of the late Nizam-al-Maluck, was made Soubab of. 
| of the Deccan, the original diſputants having been aſſaſſinated or ſlain in battle. 

aſequence of this, the Engliſh eſtabliſhed their ſecurity and influence in the 
tic. 243 5 | 

1753) AxMgD was depoſed by CAZI, his vizier or chief minifter, who 

Von the nominal throne ALLUMGUIRE, grandſon of Bahader Shaw. He, 

nd of Gazi, invited to Nelthi ABDALLA, the ſucceſſor of Nadir Shaw in. the 


it army n part of Persia, and in the Indian provinces ceded to Nadir, known at preſent 
IATES name of the kingdom of CANDAHAR, anciently the Paropantiſan Aleæan- 
NGAl ales iſo the kingdom of Abdalli, from Abdal, an Aſghan tribe, of which 
the late { Abdalla was originally the Prince or Chief; and being ſtripped of his country 
Caerabl Air Shah, was forced to join the Perſian army in 1739. On the death of 
In ad- + Abdalla erefted for himſelf a conſiderable kingdom in the eaftern © part 
wr, a erbe, compriſing nearly the fame extent of territory with the ancient 


m of Clieni. Abgalla, who viſited Hindooſtan no leſs than fix times, 
In Delhi the moſt dreadful depredations; ſo that this unfertunate city, 
5 t 2 | | which, 
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Modern Diviſions. of Aſia; 
the time of Alexander. The other two rivers unite, and 2 


the Indus a great way to the ſouth of Moultan. [at 
About two hundred and twenty-five. miles north of 2 
is CASHMERE, on the river Chelum or Hydaſpes, the nid 0 
of a country of the ſame name, which is celebrated for in h. 5 
mantic beauties, for the fertility of its foil, and for the te 3 
rature of its atmoſphere. It is an elevated and extenfivey oh 
of an oval form, about eighty miles long and forty in b = 
ſurrounded by ſteep mountains. Its ſoll is thought to be au. . 
| i at 

poſed of the mud depoſited by the river Chelum, which g, II 
ginally formed its waters into a lake that covered the whole, . 
ley, until it opened itſelf a paſſage through the mountains y; : 
3 8 : EY. ins, 8g fir 
faid to haye been the caſe with the Penẽus in Theſſaly, ſe i. q At 
Here are manufactured the /bazols which are ſo much wny 5 
different parts of Afia, and alſo in Egypt; of late likevik p pe 
Britain. They are made of the delicate wool produced hy * 
ſpecies of goat, either of this country or of the adjoining ur 7 
of Thibet, Caſhmere is the frontier province of Hindu Thu 
towards Tartary and Thibet. It is very ſubſect to earthquly wn 
and therefore the houſes are all built of wood. The inhdi wy 
which; in the time of Aurungzebe, was ſuppoſed to contain two millions of fd T 
was now almoſt depopwi;: ; TE prott 
Amidſt theſe confufions and revolutions, the MAHRATTAS, who fir to t. 
time had been gathering ſtrength, formed the plan of expelling Abdalla, and hi CLI 
the Hindoo governn.ent thraughout the empire, or in other words, of making th the | 
ſelves maſters of all Hindooſtan. They were joined by the Iats and other l. ar th 
ftates. DAbdalla was joined by Sujab Derulah, the Rybilias, and other Mam Colo! 
Hates of leſs note. The Hindoos were arranged on one fide, to the numbe «ft Nabe 
hundred thouſand, and the Mahomedans on the other, to the number of one hu theſe 
and fifty thouſand. A bloody battle was fought on the plains of Carnæul al? conqi 
NIPUT, 4. 1761, in which, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, the Mabratty mn ceed. 

| Feated with prodigious ſlaughter. Before the battle they had been deſerted bythe gaine 
which conſiderably influenced the fortune of the day. Since this period, the ju! Sab 
the Mahrattas bas been ſenſihly en the decline. 8 7 his ci 
 Abdalla, whoſe influence at Delhi was now unlimited, invited thither N prom 
AULUM, the ſon. of Allumgire, who bad been depoſed the foregoing year, at priſor 
dered-by Gazi, promifing to feat him on the throne of his anceſtors. He hom Mahi 
not venture to truſt himſelf in the hands of Abdalla ; who therefore ſet vp Th 
Hugbt, the ſon of Shaw Aulum, under the tuition and protection of VN Prin 
from whom he exacted an annual tribute. Thus in fact Abdalla became Enya Th 
Delhi; and if he had inclined to eftabliſh/ himſelf in Hindooſtan, might have i and tl 
new dynaſty of kings. He meant, probably at ſome future time, to purſue his ſquare 
whatever they were, either for himſelf or for the heir of the houſe of Timur, wn Britaj 
he had allied himſelf, by a match with one of the princeſſes. His ſon and x cludin 
the preſent TIMUR SHAW, married another princeſs of the ſame line. I and t 
prebending an attack from the Seiks, Abdalla withdrew his troops from Del L. 1,6 
returned to Lahormme. f . ä ag 


inte aue remarkable for their ſuperſtition : About two 
hundred miles north-welt from Caſhmere is CABUL, near the 


me foot of the Indian Caurdfus, called alſo ParoraMISUs or na- 
i 17, now HinDoo-Ko, or the Stony Girdle, on the river Attock, 


6 vince of the ſame name, which is beautifully diverſified by 


and is conſidered as the gate of India towards 'Tartary, It is 


fs at preſent the capital of. Timur Shaw, king of Candahar. _—— 
1. The city of CANDAHAR is about one hundred and thirty- 
1 eight miles ſouth-weſt from Cabul. It is allowed to have been 


firſt built by Alexander, who called it after his own name 
ALEXANDRIA, Arrian. iii. 28, It is named, by way of diſ- 
tinction, the Pargpamiſan Alexandria, 15. iv. 22. hile the 
perſian and Mogul empires were undivided, Candahar was the 
frontier city and fortreſs of Hindooſtan towards Perſia, and 
therefore not pee mans changed maſters. —— About two 
hundred miles ſouth from Cabul is ATTOCK; lat. 32 25 N. 
lon, 709 36”, on the eaſt bank of the Indus, which, down- 
wards to the conflux of the Chunaub or Jenaub, near Moultan, 

Ys is 


The legal Emperor Shaw Allum, after various adventures, threw himſelf on the 
protection of the Engliſh, who employed his authority and name to ſanction their right 
to the conqueſts which they made by the able conduct of Colonel afterwards Lord 
CLIVE, in the province'of Bengal. The Britiſh power in India is chiefly owing to 


at the famous battle of Plaſſey, June 1757. Another great victory was gained, by 
Colonel now Sir Hector Munro, over Syjab Dowwlah, Nabob of Oude, and Coffim Ally, 
Nabob of Bengal, at Buxar, a. 1764. The great inferiority of numbers with which 
theſe victories were obtained, may ſerve to diminiſh our incredulity with reſpe& to the 
conqueſts of Alexander. At the battle of Buxar the whole Britiſh forces aid not ex- 
ceed 7000, of whom only about 1200 were Europeans; the battle of Plaſſey was 
gained with an army of about 3000 men, and of theſe only goo were Europeans, 


his circumftances, threw himſelf into the hands of the Mahrattas of Poonah, who 


Mahratta nation, 
Prince of the Deccan, Tippe Saib, the Seiks, and the Britiſh. | 
The Britifh poſſeſs, in full ſqvereigaty, the whole Soubab or province of Bengal, 


ſquare Britiſh miles of land, that is, near 30,000 more than are contained in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and near eleven millions of inhabitants. The groſs revenue, in- 
cluding the ſubſidy paid by the Nabob of Oude, amounted, in 1788, to C. 4,210,000; 
and the neat revenue, after deducting military charges, civil eſtabliſhments, &c. to 
{. 1,670,000. The territory of Madraſs in the Carnatic. is in compariſon inconſider- 
able, Its groſs revenue amounted to C. 1,070,000; but the neat revenue only 
4 8 $5,000, At Bombay the diſburſements exceeded the receipts by about 
« 300,000, | 8 A | 
The groſs :evenue of the Britiſh dominions in India amounted, in 1792-3, to no leſs 
a ſum than J. 8,245,560, —— Large ſums of money are uſually computed in India, 


Oo. - a 


4 branch of the Indus, near its ſource z the capital of a pro. : 
ills 
and vallies. The city ſtands in the moſt delightful fituation, 


the ſplendid victory of that ſueceſsful commander over Sj4b Dowwlab and other powers, 


Sbab Alium, the nominal Emperor, weary of his dependance, and wiſhing to better 


pramiſed to reſtore. him to his throne, But he is now confined at Delhi, as a ſtate- 
priſoner, by SINDIA, the moſt powerful Jagbiredur or chief of the Poonah or weſtern 


The chief powers im Hindooſtan at preſent are the Mabrarra ſtates, the Nizam or 


and the greateſt part of Babar; which, with the diſtri of Benares, contain 262,00a 
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is called the river of ATTocx, i. e. Forbidden, as being the orig; 


boundary of Hindooſtan on the north-weſt, and which it was 
unlawful for the ſubjects of that —_ to paſs without ſpecix 
permiſſion. Attock is about two hundred miles north-welz - 


from Lahore, and alſo belongs to the Seiks. It is remark 
_ that this part of India, which was firſt known to Eur 
no leſs known to us than almoſt wet om 


Opeang, ig 


The ſprings of the Indus are commonly placed on the out 
ſide of the mountains which ſeparate Indoſtan from Tart 
anciently called Imaus, or the Indian Caucaſus ; but ſome yy, 
poſe them to be far more remote. About one hundred and 
ſeventy miles from the ſea, by the courſe of the river, the lu. 


dus divides into two branches, and forms a delta or a triangle, 


like the Nile, One of theſe branches again divides into two 
more, and forms another delta. About five miles below thi: 
ſecond ſeparation ſtands 'TATTA, the capital of the proving 
of Sindy, ſuppoſed to be near the ſite of the ancient Pata, 
The lower part of this delta is interſected by rivers and creek, 
like the delta of the Ganges; but, unlike that, it has no trees u 
it, the dry parts of it being covered with bryſhwood ; andthe 
SE. Es remainder, 


by what are called Lacks of Rupees, each Lack amounting to aboyt ten thouſay 
pounds Sterling. 6 a ; 
The Britiſh nation, with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole navigable 


| courſe of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains to the ſea ; which, by its iim 


courſe, is more chan 1350 Britiſh miles. The Indians meaſure by Calles or Ca, 
each coſs being equal to-nearly two Engliſh miles. Ry 


 1+.7 MANNERS and CusTOMs of the INDIANS. 


The Indians were conſidered by the ancient Greeks and Romans as an indigenu 
race, and. therefore called FutochtlF1es or Aborigines, that is, natives of the ſoil, whole 
origin could not be traced, Diodor. ii 38. From the earlieſt accounts, they appear u 
have made great progreſs in induſtry, art, and elegance. The wiſdom of the cat 
eclebrated, 1 Kings, iv. 31. The whole body of the people was divided, as it fil h 
into four orders or cafis. The firſt conſiſts of phitoſophers and prieſts, called Brobnin 
and the more learned of them Pundits; the ſecond of magiſtrates and ſoldier; the 
third, of huſbandmen and merchants; and the fourth, of artiſans, labourers, aol 
ſervants. None of theſe can ever quit his own caſt, or be admitted into anothe!, 
The members of each caſt alſo adhere inyariably to the profeſſion of their fore-fatten. 
From generation to generation, the ſame families have followed, and vii! always cur 
tinue to follow, one uniform way of life. Nor is it lawful for any one to marry fn 


another caſt, Diodor. ii. 41, Whoever violates the rules or inftitutions of his at 


ſunk to the loweſt tate of degradstion. No perſon of any caſt will have the lea 
communication with him, as was the caſe with thoſe excommunicated by the Dm | 
among the ancient Gauls and Britains, - ſee p. 494: Such perſon is called a d 


 Chanaola; ang it is almoſt impoſſible for words to expreſs the ſenſaiion of vil 


which this name conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. The diviſion of the people ine 


. eats is ſupp»ſed to. have proceeded from BRAHMA, who created the " 
vader the giregtion of the Supreme Being; and is therefore eſtabliſhed not ont. 


remainder, by much the greateſt part, being noiſome fwamps, 
or muddy lakes. In the dry part a Freak many camels are 
| reared, who feed on the bruſhwood, The upper part of the 
delta is well cultivated, and yields abundance of rice. It is 
remarkable, chat the tide ſhould not be viſible in the Indus at a | 
greater diſtance than ſixty or ſixty-five miles from the ſea. | 
In the Ganges, the tides are perceptible at two hundred and | | 
forty miles _ its mouth; and in the river of the Amazons, = 
at fix hundred miles. The bore, or ſudden influx of the tide in 
the mouth of the Indus, is high and dangerous; hence the miſ- 
chief it did to the fleet of Alexander. The river Indus, and 
its branches, admit of an uninterrupted navigation from Tatta - 
to Moultan, Lahore, and Caſhmere, for veſſels of near two 
hundred tons. | 3-2 ; „ 
The country along the Indus, for three hundred miles from 
is mouth, is called SINDY.. Its breadth is different; in the 
wideſt part it is about one hundred and ſixty miles. Sindy, in 
many particulars of ſoil and climate, and in the general ap- 
pearance of its ſurface, reſembles Egypt; the lower part of it 
deing compoſed of rich vegetable mould, and extended into a 
| | wide 


* 


civil authority, bat confirmed and ſanctioned by religion. This inſtitption, though 
it lays a reſtraint on the natural liberty of man, and muſt neceſſarily ſometimes check 
the exertions of genius, has brought the Indian manufactures to a degree of perfection - 
ſuperior to that of any other country, and has always preſerved the trade of India with 
other nations nearly in the ſame ſtate. India continues ſtill to ſupply nearly the ſame . 
articles as in the time of Pliny, Plin. xii. & xiii. and to drain thoſe countiies with which 
it trades of their gold and ſil ver, as it did in ancient times; fee p. 128—— Some men- 
tion an additional caſt, called Burrun Sunker, compoſed of ſuch as are produced by ag 
unlawful union between perſons of different caſts, Theſe are moſtly dealers in petty 
articles of retail trade. | RIS 
Although it be impoſſible for a perſon of a lower caſt to riſe to a higher, yet in cer- 
tain caſes, perſons of a higher claſs may exerciſe the occupations of a lower without 
lobing their caſt by doing ſo. Accordingly Brahmins are ſometimes employed, not 
only as miniſters of ſtate, but as ſuldiers. Ancient authors repreſent the Indians 
as divided into ſeven kinds or orders, Strab. xv. 703-3 Diodor. ii. 40.3 Arrian. Indic. - 
10. miſled, as it is thought, by conſidering ſome of the ſubdiviſions of the caſts ag 
diſtin& orders. They remark, that there were no ſlaves in India, 15, | 
There is a number of devotees ar religioniſts in India, called Faguirs, who volun. 
tarily ſubject themſelves to fingular mortifications, and undergo the ſevereſt penances ; 
on which account they are held in the higheſt veneration by the people. - Theſe Stra- 
bo calls Germanes or Hylobii, xv. 713. and mentions one of them who ſtood a whole 
| day on one leg, ſupporting a large piece of wood with his hands, 1b. 714. Pliny 
calls them G YMNoSO RIS T, (quod in India, qui babentur s AEN TES nudi ætatem 
ogunt, Cic. Tuſc. v. 27.) and remarks that ſome of them uſed to Jook at the ſun for a 
whole day without moving their eyes, and others to ſtand from morning to night on 
the ſcorching ſands on one foot, vii. 2. 33 : | ; 
The government in all the countries of India was monarchical; but limited and 
caatralled by the fixed and inviolable * of the different caſts, particularly by 
| 4 „„ the 
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wide delta; While f part of it is a narrow flip. of cog. 
try, confined on one fide by a ridge or ridges of mountain 
add on the other by a ſandy deſert; the rivet Indus, equi 
leaft to the Nile, winding through the midft of this level vg. 
ley, and afinually overflowing it. During the months of Ju 
Auguſt, and part of Septeraber, "whith is the rainy ſeafon f. 
molt other parts of India, the atmoſphere. is here general 
clouded, but no fain falls, Except very near to the ſea, Ih. 
deed very few ſhowers fall during the whole year, The pri 
of Sindy is tributary to the king of Candahar. He is a Mat 
medan, and uſually reſides at the fort of HrpRABAP, fit 
on the Indus, a little above the head of the delta, and near ur 
city NbsszkPOURn. The Hindovs are here treated with gra 
rigour by their Mahomedan governors, which drives number 
of them into other countries. | | 
On the north-eaſt of Sindy lie the territories of the Si, 
on the north, thoſe of the king of Candahar; on the weſt i 
akran, anciently Gedrefia, a province of Perſia, whoſe pine 
is tributary to the king of Candahar. A fandy deſert bounds 
Sindy on the caſt, extending near five hundred and fifty mile 
| „ 1 


- the ſanAity and pre. eminence of the BRAHMINS, who would deem it degradzin © 
and pollution, if they were to eat of the ſame food with their ſovereign. Their pe. 
ons are ſacred, and even for the moſt heinous crimes they cannot be capitally puniſhed 
their blood muſt never be ſhed, On important occafions, it is the duty of ſoverigm 
to conſult them, and to be directed by their adyice. In ancient times, at a ſolemn 
aſfembly, called the great Synod, (II- y Tube,) which uſed to be held at the be 
pinning of every year, all the Brahmins aſſembling at the palace of the king, ge 
cher opinion about the adminiſtration of public affairs; concerning the ſtate of agi- 
culture and paſtyrage, Strab. xv. 703. f. and whatever elſe they judged of adranye 
to thoſe wha were preſent, Dicdor. ii. 40, The government of the Mahrattas at preſent 
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is moſtly ariftocratical. _ | I 
The monarchs of India were conſidered as the great proprietors of the land, ai 
Kill the caſe in the great empires of the eaſt, ſee p. 631. The huſbandmen, non 
| called RYOTS, paid as 1ent uſually the fourth of the produce of their farms, Sura. & 
Diodor. ibid. As long as the huſbandman paid the eſtabliſhed rent, he retained poſſſ 
Non of the firm, which deſcended, like property, from father to ſon. Feſort tht 
original inſtitutions of Jndia were ſubverted by foreign invaders, the induſtry of th 
huſbandman, on which every member of the community depended for ſubſiſtencs, 
Vas as ſecure as the tenure by which he held his lands was equitable. It was not un- 
common, as we learn from Strabo, xv. 704. for two hoftile armies to be fighting in one 
Held, While the peaſants were ploughing or digging with perfekt ſafety in the net 
The greiteft attention was paid to render the condition of thoſe who cultivated the 
ground comfortable. Various officers were appointed for this purpoſe. Ont 
claſs of them had the charge of the TaNxs or public reſervoirs of water, wit) 
out 2 regular' diſtributioh- of which, fields in a torrid climate cannot be render 
fertile. Thoſe who collect the rents from the Ryofs, and parcel out the h 
peers, them, ate called ZxMinDars; who, it is ſuppoſed, were at firfi appointe 
gbly during pleaſure, but afterwatds became” hereditary, On this ſobjed, 4 
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ol every ten fadia, to mark the diſtances, and direct travellers, 15. 
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in length, and from one hundred to one hundred and fifty in 
breadth, mentioned by Herodotus, iti. 98. Owing to the want 
of rain in Sindy, and its vicinity to this deſert, the heats in 


ſummer are ſo violent, and the winds which blow from the 


deſert ſo pernivious, that the houſes are contrived fo as to be 
occaſionally ventilated by means of apertures on the tops of 


| them, reſembling the funnels of ſmall chimnies. When the 


hot winds prevail, the windows are cloſely ſhut, by which 
means the hotteſt of the current of air (that neareſt the ſur- 
face of the earth, of courſe) is excluded; and a cooler part, 


| becauſe more elevated, defcends into the houſe through the 

| funnels.. By this means alſo vaſt clouds of duſt are excluded, 
the entry of which alone would be ſufficient to render the 
| houſes uninhabitable. The roofs are compoſed of thick layers 


of earth, inſtead of terraces. Few countries are more un- 
wholeſome to European conſtitutions, particularly the lower 
part of the delta. Along the banks of the Indus, the fiſher- 
men and graziers form moveable villages or towns, becauſe 
they are continually changing their poſitions like a camp; as, 


| Arrian informs us, was obſerved by Nearchus, the admiral of 


Alexander's 


erer, there are different opivions, In the time of ACBAR, the lands were va- 
lieg, and the rent of each inhabitant and of each village aſcertained. The annual 
amount of revenue then fixed, and the mode of levying it, continued with little 
variation+ in the province of Bengal to the year 1757, when Faffeer Ali Cazon, 
ws Hye Nabob of Arcot by the Engliſh, after the battle of Plaſſey, was 
obliged to. depart from the wiſe arrangements of Acbar, and introduce. new modes of 
ae that he might raiſe the ſum which he had ſtipulated to pay on his 
elevation. = 

There were various other officers who had different taſks aſſigned them, which 
we deſcribed, Strab. xv. 707. &c. Diadar. ii. 41. Among the reſt, ſome took 


care to provide accommodation and lodgings for ſtrangers, 1b. Such houſes are 


now called Choultries, and are frequent in every part of the country, The greateſt 
attention was paid to the making of highways; and ſtones were erected at the end 

The ancient Indians lived moſtly on rice, as the Hindoos do Kill, Strab. xv. 
709. They had no written laws; and ſuits were determined according to the 
principles of equity, 15. The firſt who publiſhed a compendium of Indian ju- 


riſprudence was AcBAR, by the aſſiſtance of his Vizier Abel Fazel, in the code 


called Ayeen Axbery. | | 

All buildings, of whatever kind, conſecrated to the offices of religion, © are 
called PAGODAS. Of thefe the moſt ancient is thought to be that in the 
illand of Elepbanta, at no great diſtance from Bombay; which is an excavation 
hewn out of a ſolid rock, about half way up a high mountain, and formed into 
2 ſpacious area, nearly 120 feet ſquare; with human figures, in high relief, 
of gigantic ſize and fingular forms, on the infide. There are various pagodas 


of this kind in the iſle of Salſette, ſtill nearer to Bombay. Inſtead of ca- 


Ae: apparently - the original places of worſhip, temples came to be raiſed 
y the Indians in honour of their deities; at firſt in the form of a large py- 
amid, with no other light but what. came from 'a ſmall door, as at Doegur, 
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Alexander's fleet. Theſe people are ſuppoſed to be deſcenei 
from the Scythian Nomad des, or e pe, c as this cul. 
tom does not prevail in any other part of India. 

The country on the ſouth-eaſt of Sindy is called CUTCH, e. 
tending from the eaſtmoſt branch of the Indus to the Pdier f. 
ver, which ſeparates it from Guzerat, one of the provinces 
the Mahrattas. On the ſouth coaſt of the gulf of Cutch, 32 
diſtrict inhabited by a piratical tribe, named Sangarian;, who 
cruiſe for merchant ſhips, as far to the weſt as the entrance dj 
the gulf of Perſia ; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with what is calle; 
Sangada by Arrian. | 333 . 
| The province of GUZERAT is a kind of peninſula, tus 
hundred miles long, and one hundred and forty wide, forme 
by the Arabian ſea, (called by the Aſiatics, the ſea of Onux, 
and the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, which penetrate a gien 
way into the continent. The capital is AMEDABAD, talen 
by General Goddard in laſt war with the Mabrattas, a, 178, | 

It was reſtored on the peace of 1783. It ſtands in a la 
country, on a ſmall navigable river named Sabermatty, which, 
with other confluent ſtreams, falls into the head of the gulf of 

| | CAM, 


near Tanjore, in the Carnatic z but afterwards ſplendid buildings were end, 
of itfhmenſe extent, and highly ornamented : ſome of them ſeveral miles i, 
circumference; as that in the iſland of Seringham, which is formed by the diy. 
non of the great river Caveri or Cauvery into two channels on the Coromandd 
coaft, The multitude of pilgrims that reſort to this pagoda to obtain ahſolutic 
is incredible; and none of them come without an offering of money. The 
number of Brahmins ſupported in this temple by the liberality of ſuperflition, 
together with their families, formerly amounted to no leſs than 40, ooo. ( Het, 
as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a ſuborginatin 
which knows no refiſtance, and ſlumber in a voluptuouſneſs which knows no 
wants.” O, me's hiſt. un. 1. 2 · 178. ; 2 : ; 

The religious rites celebrated in theſe pagodas are numerous and fplendid, 


The Indians worthip a multiplicity of deities, who in their character and func- 


tions reſemble thoſe of the Greeks and Romans. What was ſuppoſed to be 
performed. by the power of Jupiter, Neptune, oelus, Mars, Venus, &c. is by 
the Indians aſeribed to the agency of Agnte, the god of fire; Varun, 1 
god cf oceans; Faye, the god of wind; Cama, the god of love, &c. Accor: 
ing to the notions entertained by the Indians of their deities, the ſame licentiouſ- 
neſs prevailed in their worſhip, as anciently among the Greeks, Strab. viii. 37h 
xii. 559 · and alſo the ſame crueity. Repugnant as it is to the feelings of a Hits 
doo to thed the blood of any creature that has life, many different animals, ere 
the moR uſeſul, the horſe and the cow, were offered up as victims upon the atas 
of ſome of their gods; and what is ſtill more ſtrange, the pagodas of the eit 


were polluted with human (acrifices, as well as the temples of the weil, Tit 


attachment of the Hindoos to the tenets and rites of their religion, bowed 
abſurd & us they may appear, is inconceivably great. All, the cruelties employed 
by their Mahomedan conquerors to convert them, proved ineffectual. Ew) 


- precaution is uſed to foſter their ſuperſtition, The lower caſts are prohibited 


Inder the ſeyereit penalties, from reading any portion of the ſacred books; 1 


# 


8 
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CAMBAY, near to the city of that name, which is indeed the - 
ort of Amedabad, and diſtant from it about fifty-ſix miles, 
On the eaſt of the ſandy deſert, and north of Guzerat, is 


AGIMERE Or Marwar, the country of the | Rajpoots, Sr, 
' rior tribe among the Hindoos ; hence called Rajpootana, Tup- 


poſed to be the Gagaſmira of Ptolemy; three hundred and 
twenty miles from eaſt to weſt, and two hundred and eighty- 
fre from north to ſouth, conſiſting generally of high moun- 
tains divided by narrow vallies, or 'of plains environed by 
mountains, acceſſible only by narrow paſſes and defiles; hence 
it is one of the ſtrongeſt countries in the world, and the inha- 


 bitants have always preſerved their independence. They have 


been repeatedly defeated, but-never ſubdued. Part of the 


country was reduced by Aurungzebe, and is at preſent tribu- 


tary to the Mahrattas, but the nation in general is free, Raj- 
pootana borders on the provinces of Delhi and Agra, on the 
caſt, It was formerly divided into three great principalities, 
under the names of Oudipour, Foodpour, and Ambeer or Amere, 
now called Joinagur or Fyenagur. The ancient capital was 
Cheitore, but the preſent is Qudipour. The city 9 is 

| „ e built 


eren the higher caſts can receive no inſtruction, but what the Brahmins chuſe to com- 
municate to them. Nothing can remove the errors and bigotry of ſuperſtition, or the 
fury of fanaticiſm, but the light of knowledge univerſally diffuſed-as much as poſſible, 
through all ranks. Ty 3 : 
The Brahmins, though, to ſerve their own purpoſes, they have kept the people in 
jonorance, are ſaid themſelves to entertain juſt notions concerning the unity and per- 
fections of the Deity, and the worſhip moſt acceptable to him. In their opinions 
however there is found the ſame mixture of ignorance and error, as in thoſe of the 


| ancient philoſophers. 


They hold, that the univerſe was not only created by divine power and wiſdom, but 
that every event is brought about by the immediate interpoſition of the deity, whom 


they conceive to be a ſpirit, which pervades and animates the whole creation. So 


Strabo informs us, xv. 713. „The ſouls of men they believe to be portions ſeparated 
from this great ſpirit, to which, after fulfilling their deſtiny on earth, and attaining 
a proper degree of purity, they will be again re- united. In order to efface the ſtains 
with which a ſoul, during its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the indulgence of 
ſenſual and corrupt appetites, they teach, that it muſt paſs, in a long ſucceſſion of 
tranſmigrations, through the bodies of different animals, until, by what it ſuffers, 
and what it learns, in the various forms of its exiſience, it ſhall be ſo thoroughly re- 


| fined from all pollution, as to be rendered meet for being abſorbed into the divine ef- 


ſence, and return like a drop into that unbounded ocean, from which it originally 
iſſued.“ Dr. Robertſon's Diſquiſition concerning ancient India, p. 3 30. The opinions 


| of the Brahmins are wondertully ſimilar to thoſe entertained by Pythagoras, ſee p. 14. 


whence that philoſopher is ſuppoſed to have derived his doctrines from India, Strab. 
xv. 716, Some ſets of Brahmins entertained ſentiments of morality as exalted as 
thoſe of the ancient Stoics : That man is formed not for ſpeculation or indolence, but 
for action; that he is born not for himſelf alone, but for his fellow men; that there- 


| fore the happiness of the ſociety of which he is a member, and the good of mankind, | 


WL 
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built at the foot of a very high mountain, on the top of which. 
is a, fortreſs of great ſtrength, two hundred and thirty wi, 
from Delhi. 5 5 : 


South of Agimere is the province Malwa, its capital Ol). 
GEIN, the reſidence of Sindia, the chief of the Poonah Ma, 
rattas; four hundred and thirty-five miles ſouth of Dell, 
lat. 230 26, lon. 75? 56“, thought to be the Ozene of Polen 5 
about thirty - ſix miles ſouth-weſt of it ſtood Mundu or Mundi 
in the time of Acbar a prodigious city, twenty-two miles in 
circuit, ſituate on the top of a very large and high mountain 
A Malwa evidently contains the higheſt ground in Indy, 
becauſe from it rivers riſe which run both into the bay of Can. 
bay, and the Ganges. From the ſame lake flow the Nxg. 
.BUDDA, which runs into the gulf of Cambay, north of $,. 

rat, and the SOANE or Soane-bydda, which joins the Gangez 

twenty-two miles above Patna, running in oppoſite direftion 
one thouſand five hundred miles, and making the ſoutlen 


, . * 


part of Indoſtan completely an iſland, 


II. In the PENINSULA of INDOST AN, the chief places 
are, on the weſt fide, uſually called the MALABAR cox, 
SURAT, near the mouth of the Ta rx river, lat. 229 110 
Ion. 729 48 157. — Eaſt from this, and north of the ſame ii. 


are his ultimate and higheſt objects; that the motives, and not the events of bis x. 
tion>, ought to be attended to; and that, whether the events, which are not in his 
en power, be proſperous or aavyerſe, as long as he is ſatisfied with the purity of hiy 

- Intentions, he can enjoy that approbation of his own mind, which alone confiitun 
xenvine happineſs, independent of the power of fortune, or the opinions of other 
men. 


A new fource of information has lately been introduced into Britain by tranſlation 
from the Sanſcreet language. The chief of theſe are part of the Mababarat, a vo. 
minous epic poem, conſiſting of upwards of 400,000 lines, tranſlated by Mr. Wilin; 
and the Sacontala, a dramatic poem, by Sir William Fones. The former of theſe i 
faid to have been written by Kreeſhna Druypaen Veia, an eminent Brahmin, abou 
o00O years before the Chriſtian æra; and the latter, a century before that period 
r. Wilkins has al'o tranſla ed a book of fables, called Heeto-pades, or Aniable Ir 
| Sru#ion, commonly named Pilpay's Fables, which kind of inſtruction, Strabo in. 
: Forths us, was uſed by the Brahmins, xv. 714-—— The {kill of the ancient n- 
mins in aſtronomy, is thought, by ſome, to have ſurpaſſed that of any other ancient 

nation; ſee p. 23. & 24. 5 
The Indians have always been diſtinguiſhed, not only for the fineneſs of their m- 
; nufactures, but alſo for the number and excellence of their colours, Strab. xv. byþ 
60g. Fine linen is ſuppoſed to have been called Sindon, from the name of the fre 
Indus or Sidus, near which it was wrought in the higheſt perfection; and the deep 
Hue colour in higheſt eſti mation among the Romans was termed IN DIC un, Pl 
XXIV. 6. ſ. 27. thought to be the ſame with the modern Ind go. The ancient Indian 
were alſo remarkable for their ingenious workmanſhip in metals and ivory. 10. 717. 
: a | g | . : ; va 
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ver is BURANPOUR, a city of the Mahrattas, formerly the 
capital of the Soubah of Canvzisn, fituate in the middle of a 
delightful country, lat. 2119, lon. 76? 19%. By this place 
General Goddard paſſed with his army in his celebrated march 
acroſs the continent of India in 1780, from CAL, on the ſouth 
bank of the Frumna river, lat. 2657 5, lon. 80? 4”, to Surat. 
The other principal places at which he touched were Chatter- 
pour, Sirong or Sironge, Bopal or Bopaltol, and Hurdah. = - 
About one hundred and ſeyenty-feven miles ſouth of Surat 
j POMBAY, the chief port and ſettlement of the Engliſh on 
this coaſt, lat. 180 58”, lon. 929 40”, in an iſland little more 
than ſeven miles in length, and very narrow, about twenty 
miles in circumference, containing a very ſtrong and capacious 
fortreſs, a large city, a dock-yard, and marine arſenal, ceded * 
to the Engliſh in 1662 by the Portugueſe, as part of the dowes 
of the Queen of Charles II. On the north-caſt it is ſepa- 
rated by a narrow ſtrait from Sal/ette, a fine ifland of about 
fiſteen miles ſquare, taken from the Mahrattas in 1773. In 
this bay are ſeveral other iſlands, particularly Caranjah and 
Elephanta, both of them acquiſitions from the Mahrattas. Op- 
polite the north end of Salſette is BassEEN, a ſtrong fort of 
the Mahrattas, taken by the Engliſh after a ſmart ſiege, but re- 
ſtored at the peace. A N 1 Oo 
About one hundred miles eaſt from Bombay, and about 
ſeventy-five from the neareſt ſea-coaſt, is POONAH, the ca- 
pital of the weſtern Mahrattas, whoſe empire extends a great 
way from ſouth to north in the inland part of Indoſtan. Poonah 
is meanly built, and not large, and hes quite open and defence- 
ieſs. In caſe of an invaſion the place of refuge is PooROONER, 
a fortreſs on a mountain, about eighteen. miles fouth-ealt of 
Poonah, where the archives of government are depoſited. A- 
bout fifty miles ſouth-eaſt Re 88 n is SAT TARAH, the 
former capital of the Mahrattas, near the ſource of the river 
Kiftua or Kiſhna, which riſes on the eaſt ſide of the Gaus or 
Indian Apennine. About one hundred and thirty-fix miles 
ſouth .of Poonah is VISLAPOUR or Bajapour, formerly the 
capital of the kingdom of that name, now belonging to the 
Mahrattas N Ws LENT. Oe 
I) be foundation of the Mahratta greatneſs was firſt laid 
SEVAJEE, an officer in the army of the king of Viſiapour, 
who, taking adtantage of the diſtractions which prevailed in that 
kingdom, put himſelf at the head of a body 3 adven» 
turers, of which kind of people there are great numbers in In- 
doſtan ; and proſecuted his.conqueits with ſuch ſucceſs, that at 
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his death, which happened in 1680, his domains extended from 
the northern part of Bag/ana near Surat, to a conſiderable wa 
ſouth of Bombay. His ſon SaMBOIRE, who was a perſon of 
merit, fell by the treachery of Aurungzebe in 1680. But his 
grandſon SAJOOJEE, during the conyulfions which followed 
after the death of Aurungzebe, extended the dominions of the 
Mahrattas from the weſtern fea to the confines of Bengal, and 
as far north as Agra; he died in 1740. His ſucceſſor, Ray 
Rajan, being a weak prince, the two principal officers of the 
ſtate, the prime miniſter, called Pai/hwah, and the commander 
in chief, or By/ki, agreed to divide between them the domi. 
nions of their maſter; the former aſſuming the government 
of the weſtern provinces, and continuing at Poonah, the other 
the eaſtern provinces, and fixing his reſidence at Naceovr in 
Berar. This violent partition of the empire made by its mini- 
ſters, encouraged the uſurpations of others, according to the 
different degrees of power and influence which they poſſeſſed; 
ſo that in a few years the ſtate became, from an abſolute mo- 
narchy, a mere confederacy of chiefs, and the looſeſt example 
of feudal government in the world. The Mahrattas, however, 
ſill continued to enlarge their dominions, till the dreadful 
overthrow they ſuſtained from Abdalla at the battle of Panni- 
put, in 1761. | . N 
About 290 miles ſouth of Bombay is the city of GOA, in 
an iſland of the ſame name, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments in India, lat. 15 28 20”, lon. 729 45, firit taken poſ- 
{ſeſſion of by ALBUQUERQUE, in 1510. The coaſt be- 
tween Bombay and Goa ip little known. About 180 miles 
eaſt from Goa, and 398 miles from Bombay, is BISNA GAR 
or Bijinagur, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Napſnga, 
near the weſtern bank of the Tungebadra river, and north-eaſt 
from it is ADoNt. —— About 220 miles fouth of Goa is 
MANGALORE, lat. 122 50, lon. 74? 44; ſouth of it, TELLI- 
CHERRY, lat. 11 48“, then CAEICUT, the firſt Indian 
port where the Portugueſe landed under Vaſco de Gama, in 
1498, lat. 119 18”, It was then the capital of the Zamorin, or 
Emperor of that country, and the moſt flouriſhing city on the 
Malabar coaſt; it is now greatly decayed. South of Calicut 
is Paxraxr, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. The 
principal ſettlement of the Dutch on this coaſt is COCHIN, 
lat. 98 58, lon. 76® 2“. There is a remarkable promontory, 
called mount DILLA, or Dilly, in lat. 12 17, lon. 752. 
Near Cochin is a large lake, ſouth from which to. Anjenga and 
the lake of 'Vravancore, not far from Cape Comorin, the country 
is almoſt entirely covered with wood, and little OO. 
| are 
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Cape COMORIN is the ſouthermoſt point of the peninſula, 
lt. 8 42”, lon. 7 32, 30% from which a ridge of moun- 
tains, called the GAU TS, GaTTEs, or INDIAN APENNINE, 
running north to the Surat or Tapty river, divides the penin- 
{ala into two parts. On the oppoſite ſides of the cape, the 
winds are conſtantly at variance, being eaſterly on the one fide, 
and weſterly on the oppoſite, alternately and the climates are 
conſequently various. e e | 
The principal places on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula, com- 
monly called the COROMANDEL COAST, are, Palamcotta, 
or Tinnevelly, lat. 89 42, lon. 772 49 I5”, Ramanad, Ma- 


the Cauvery river, or, more properly, at the middle of three 
mouths, a city and fortreſs of the Engliſh, taken from the 
Dutch in the late war, lat. 10 20, lon. 79® 54, welt from 
it is TANJORE, which gives name to the country, and TRI- 
CHINOPOLY, - lat. 10? 49}, north of it; TranqQueBaR, a 
ſettlement of the Danes. About 65 miles north of this is 
PONDICHERRY, the capital of the French ſettlements in 
India, lately taken by the Engliſh, lat. 142 56', lon. 80%, ——A- 
out 100 miles north of it, is MADRASS, or Fort St. George, 
the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh on this coaſt, firit poſ- 
ſeſſed by them about the year 1640, now one of the ſtrongeſt 
ortrefles belonging to the Britiſh nation, lat. 139 f,, lon. 80® 
a. Madraſs, in common with all the European ſettlements + 
dn this coaſt, has no port for ſhipping, the coaſt forming near- 
ly a (traight line, and it is alſo incommoded with a high and 
langerous /irf or. wave that breaks upon it, fo that it can only 
de approached in boats of a particular conſtruCtion, which are 
ade without tibs or keel, with flat bottoms, and having their 
planks ſewed together, altogether without iron. Thus they 
re rendered fo flexible, as to elude the effects of the violent 
hocks which they receive, by the daſhing of the waves or ſurf 
dn the beach, which either overſets or breaks to pieces a boat 
di European make. There is no port for large veſſels between 
Trinkamaly, in the iſland of Ceylon, and the Ganges. The ter- 
tory (or Jagbire) belonging to Madraſs extends about 108 
les along the ſhore, and 47 inland, in the wideſt part. 
About 70 miles ſouth-weſt of Madraſs is ARCO T, the an- 
ent capital of the whole country; ſuppoſed to be the Sora- 
nandalum of Ptolemy; whence. corruptly Choro-mandel.— 
Welt from this is MYSORE or Meſſur, the country of the 
W-lebrated HYDER ALLY, who by his great abilities raiſed 
umlelf from a ſubordinate rank to be a powerful prince. He 
, | OY. : Was 


PPE 


dura, lat. 99 32', lon. 78“ 12, NEGAPATAM, at the mouth of 


* 


6 s% . Modern Diujſout of Aſa. 


. was a ſoldier of fortune, the ſon of a perſon who ſerped :, 
quality of Killadar or governor of a ſmall fortreſs, to my 
the kings of Myſore. | Hyder firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf ;; 

auxiliary of the French, a. 1753, in whoſe camp he is Fo 
to have acquired the rudiments of war. About ten year 
after warde, being put at the head of the Myſore army, he de. 
throned his fovereign, and governed under the title of Regen, 
He quickly extended his dominions on every fide ; and aſtr 


various turns of fortune died in poſſeſſion of a ſtate equal in 


extent to Great Britain, and yielding an annual revenue of foy 
millions, in 1782. The power of Tipoo Saib or Tippoo Su. 
tan, his ſon, has of late been greatly abridged by the Engl 
under Lord Cornwallis,” and 'a confederacy of the nine 
princes.—The capital of Myſore is SERINGAPATAy 
ſituate in an land of the Chauvery river, lat. 129 31 lon, 160 
46; north of it is the fortreſs of BANGALORE. Nor, 
weſt from theſe is the fine province of BEDNORE or Bidday 
nore, one of the firſt conqueſts of Hyder.—About 120 nile 
north from Madraſs is NxLLOoRE, a ſtrong fortreſs. near the 
mouth of the river PExNNas. '- GanpicoTTa, on the fouh 
bank of this river, is remarkable both as a ſtrong fortreſs, ad 


for having a diamond mine near it. | 5 
All that part of the Peninſula ſouth of the Kiſtnah fim 


was anciently called the CARNATIC; but that name is nor 
commonly reſtrifted to the eaſtern fide, about 570 miles i 
length, from north to ſouth, but no where more than 120 wide 
commonly no more than 75, The Carnatic contains an iner: 
dible number of forts and fortreſſes of various kinds, which 

render its geography important. N | 
Nortli of the mouth of the Kiſtnah river is a long traft d 

country, called the four northern CIRC ARS, Cicacole, Ri 
mundry, Ellore, and-Gandapilly, extending about 350 miles along 
the ſea to the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, and fron 
25 to 75 miles wide; ſecured on the weſt by a chain of ſy 
mountains, and only acceſſible at the two ends; but nal 
detached from the other Britiſh fettlements: the northern erm 
mity being 250 miles from Bengal, and the fouthern 250 fron 
Madraſs. Near the mouth of the Kiſtnak river is MasuLh 
Tau, a city and port of trade, in the diſtrict called hogs 
Meſelia.——Noxsth of the Kiſtnah is they GODAVERY ra 


the moſt conſiderable from the Ganges to cape Comom 


It has its fource about 70 miles to the north-eaſt of Bombe 
ſo that it traverſes almoſt the whole breadth of the peninſul, 
through the _Dowlatabad Soubah, and the country of 7 * 
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this, on the coaſt, are: 2 4 thn 


ts. His, capital is "HYDERABAD "6+ Baznup 


impregnable, and joined to Hyderabad by a wall of con 


r the fourteenth: century; attetnpted to E 


Rajamundry it frat” 135 H 48 ; 3 n 
Bes ſubdividing again, 1 | "Teyeral” ee chit fot" 


Bandarmalanka and Nat) ene Extenſive foreſts of Fy 4 as = 

border on its banks with the mountains, which ſupply*trmber 
for the uſe of theſe ports. Eur uropean 'batlt” ſhips fe dom N 
hve years in the Indjan'ſeas,” but thoſe built ö „„ 
timber are found tolaft Forty e 3 2 SE 3 == 


en doe ie Es 1 1 diene 8 


fucceſſor of the famous*NiZam a Muluck, Eomprifing: fe 5 — = 5 


vince of Goltontla,* called anciently Telingaiia,'or N 07 Be date 


between the lower” parts of "the dot of che Niftna 8 


Codavery rivers, aud the principal part of Dunant; to> 
pether with the weſtertt p A. Ben kn, ſubject to 4 knlbule 2 
a chou, or folrth' part's its net revenne; to the Berar PE 


Mailt river, lat. 17. 12 tons "989 fl = AT” "of „ # 
miles north weſt of it; is the famous fortreſs of COLCONDA, 
on the ſummit of à hill 6f a conical form, Wich is deemed : 


cation, When Aurungzebe conquered the kingdom bf „ 
conda in 1687,” this fortreſs was taketi b treachery. 8. Autun „ 
zebe made Aurungabad' tlie capital, north "of the Fiver Gods. 
very, lit. 19% , Ton. 76% 2, which he called after his own 


name. The old capital was DOWLATABAD or Drei, 


near a fortreſs of the ſame name built on the fop of A — 
about nine or ten miles .north-weſt of Avruntg abad. The Em- 
jeror Mahomed; When he conquered this att of the. country, 1 
ating the Rat of s 2 
empire at Dowlatabad; and Wien chat view almoſt ruined Delhi, 


Wy forcing the inhabitants to remove about 5 * from their _ 


ancient babitations to his new ca pital.— Dowlatabad: are . 


the pagodas of ELORN, moſt of ich ate. cut out of the ne 
tural rock. NG 


North of ths! teri 


| fitories of: the Kite” and the Circars " 
the territoties of ths Berar,: of Eaſtern Mahrattas.; ug 
the provinces of BERAR wid ORISSA or Ora. © "Theirpr pre- _ 
ſent chief or Rajah. is MOODATIEE Boone: a or "Banſola, a 
deſcendant of Ser, the founder of the Mahbratta empire. 
[The capital of Bear, and the reſidence of the Rajah, is NAG. 
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try meet, and therefore an important point or ſtation in 


his treaſures and valuables, is GYAIGUR, or Gawile, ſings 
Each of the native princes in India hà a depoſitory of th, 


brother Moodagee.——The capital of Oriſſa is CATTA 
| Cuttack, on * Mahamuddy, (xu 


| generally ly and uninhabited : ſo that the uſual cauſe d 


_ Fifinou), the Preſerving Deity ; whenee ſay the Brahmins, it has its um 


of Afa. 


„GGW 
dia, Where a great number of the great roads throu "4 Gt 


#3 


| 7 * the 
phy of it, lat. 218 30, lon. 79 46 22 m 


on a ſteep mountain, above 100 miles north-weſt of Nagpou 


kind, and commonly at a diſtance from his place of refidence: 
the unſettled ſtate of the country making this necefſary,—. 
Nortb-eaſt from Nagpour is RUTTUNPOUR, lat. 22 10 
lon. $2* 36, the capital and reſidence of BaaBajzr, wh 
holds the eaftern part of the Nagpour territories, under j; 


on no Jeſs than 480 miles 4. 
moſt ſtraight eaſt from N r. It lies on the only road be 
tween Bengal and the Northern Circars, and therefore i ; 
place of importance to Britain. We know leſs of the inter 
mor of  Berar than of moſt other countries in Hindooſy, 

hat part of the Berar dominions which borders on Bengal, y 


ouſy between contiguous ſtates, the deſire of enlarging thei 
| — is thereby removed. | 11 

. The northern provinces of the peninſula are called the DEC. 
CAN, that-is "ry becaute they lay ſouth of the original tt, bar 
ritorics of the Delhi empire. Fhis name anciently comprehend | 
the whole peninſula. me limit the name of peninſula to tha * 
part of it ſouth of the Kiſina river, {ce Introduction io Man WARS 


| Rennel*'s Memoir, p. xix. # 
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2. INDIA beyond the GANGES „, forms a great penis {ﬀ.” 


The GANGES-((calted by the natives Puuda or Padde; alſo Burra Coy 
the GukAT REER or, by way of eminence, Ganga, the R1veR) riſes ama Jom 
"the vaſt mountains of THrBET; and, after wandering through thoſe rugged r. 


kions about 800 miles, as it is thought, guſhes forth at an opening is th dime 
mountains catiedHimmalch, the Himaus or Imaut of the ancients; whence it yt | 
Sipitates ifſelſ into a vaſt bafon, which it has worn in the rock. Superfitus 


has gen to the mouth of this cavern the form of the head of à cow, an im 


held nearly in the ſame veneration by the Hindoos, as the god pic was iy de ndi 


aneient Egyptians ; whence. this ſuppoſed ſource of the Ganges has gotten ih ance 
name of Gangetri, or the Cow's mouth, The fabulous account of the ont 
of the Ganges is, that it flows out af the foot of Bzsenax, (the ſame vilt 


Fudda, e fo 8 ig the Sanſerit language; 2 AT 
Wy; — : 5 3 8 a „ Ny. 
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on the. eat. It. W 2000 miles long, and 1990 broad; 
between J. znd 35 deg. N. lat. and 9, and 109, deg. E. lon. 


L Pagu, 
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eourſe to the plains of Indoſtanz it paſſes through an immenſe rock ſhaped like 
4 cow's head; This itegory is highly expreſſive both of the veneration which the 
fiream and of their gratitude to the Supreme Being 

„ OTIS FT TVT Fo 


Hindoos have for that famous ſtrea 
for the bleſſing it'confers. 0 | | 
From Hurdwar or Hurdear, in lat. 30 where the Ganges enters the plains 
of Indoſtan; it flows with a ſmooth navigable ſtream through delightful plains 
during the remainder of its courſe'to the ſea; (Which is about 1350 miles), dif- 
fuling plenty through the adjacent country, both by its living productions and 
annual inundations, © In its courſe through the plains it receives eleven rivers, 
ſome of which are equal to the Rhine, and none ſmaller than the Thames, 
delides as many others of leſſer note Its bed is very unequal in point of breadth. 
From its firit arrival in the plains at Hurdwar to the confflüx of the Jumna, 
the firſt river of note that joins itz "its bed! is generally from a mile to a mile 
and 2 quarter wide, and, compared with the latter part of its Courſe, toler- 
ably Rraight.” From hence downward its cburſe becomes more winding, and 
its bed conſequentiy wider; half a mile where narroweſt, and three miles in 
the wideſt part; and that in places where no iſlands intervene. © The ſtream is 
always increafing or decreafingz "according to the ſeaſon, It is riſing from the 
latter end of April to the middle of Auguſt, and falling during the reſt of 
the year.” When at the lowefl, it is about three quarters of à mile broad. 
The Ganges is fordable in ſome places above the conflux of the Jumna, hut the 
navigation'is never” interrupted, Below that, the channel is of conſiderable 
depth; for the additional ſtreams bring a greater acceſſion of depth than width. 
At 500 miles from the ſea, the channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at 
the ſoweſt; and it continues at leaſt this depth to the ſea, where the ſudden 
xpankon- of the ſtream deprives it of the force” neceſſary to ſweep away the 
bars of ſand and mud thrown acroſs it by the ſtrong ſoutherly winds; ſo that 
the principal branch of the Ganges cannot be entered by large veſſels. About 
220 miles from the ſeaz (but 300 reckoning the windings of the river), come» 
ences the head of the delta of the Ganges, which is 'confiderably more than 
twice the area of that of the Nile. The two weſternmoſt branches, named the 
Conbuzar and Fellingy rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named the 
Hoogly river) which is the port of Calcutta, and the only branch of the Ganges 
that is commonly navigated b., ſhips. The numerous canals cut from the diffe- 
rent branches of the Ganges form one of the moſt extenſive inland navigations in 
he world, which is ſaid to afford conſtant employment to 30,000 boatmen. 8 
The chief danger attending this inland navigation ariſes from ſudden and 
Violent ſqualls, called Northwefters, from the quarter whence they uſually blow. 
They begin about the middle of March in the eaſtern parts of Bengal, and 
ſomewhat later in the weſtern, They recur every three or four days, till the 
ommencement of the rainy ſeafon ; and though of no long duration at each 
tine, 2 often produce fatal effects, if not carefully guarded againſt, 
whole fleets of trading boats having been funk by them almoſt inſtantaneouſſy. 
hey are more frequent in the eaſtern thin weſtern parts of Bengal, and hap- 
pen oftner towards the cloſe of the day chan at any other time. As they are 
ndicated ſome hours before they arrive: by the rifing and very ſingular appear- 
nce of the clouds, there. is commonly time enough for ſeeking a place of ſhel- 
5 It is only in very broad parts df the river that they are fo truly ſormi- 
| That part of the delta bordering on the ſea, is compeſed- of à labyrinth of 
vers and creeks, all of which are ſalt, except © thoſe that immediately com- 
Muncate with the principal arm of the Ganges, This tra, known by the 
8 „„ | name 
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Pegu, Siam, Maler, Cambpdin, Cochin-China, Laon Pain, 
all of which have. capitals of the ſame name, except the fr 
and the three laſt: "4 be capital oł Achem is Chanidjs, gf 
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name of the Mood or Sunderbundi, is in extent equal to the principal "+ 
Wales; and is enveloped in woods, and, infeſted with tygers. Here fu, 
_ quantities equal to the conſumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is may 
and. tranſported. with equal facility ; and here alſo is found an- inexhaugit]s 
ſtore of timber for, boat-building. But the falt makers and. wood-curtes, ei. 
erciſe their trade at, the conſtant hazard of their lives: for the tygers not d.. 
ly appear on the margin in queſt of prey, but eften, in the night time, ſwim y 
the boats that lie at anchor in the middle of the river. The breadth of the 
lower part of the delta is upwards of 180 miles; to Which, if ve 2 
that of the two branches of the river that bound it, we ſhall haye about 200 
miles for the djſtange;to which the Ganges expands its branches, at its jundia 
with the ſeas! The deelivity of the plain from Hurdware to the ſea, althoup 
not perceptible to the; eye, is about nine inches a mile; but ,the winding of 
the river reduce the declivity on which the water runs, to leſs than four incys 
a- mile, The motion of the ſtream at a medium is leſs than three miles ax toy 
in the qry months. Tbere is commonly on one ſide of the river an ana 
perpendicular bank, more or leſs elevated abqye, the ſtream, according to te 
eaſon, with deep water near it, and on.the,vppoſite fide a, bank, ſhelving ang 
fo gradually, as to occaſion. ſhallow. water at fome diſtance from the mayy, 
This is occaſioned by the winding courſe, of the ſtream; and the winding 
cauſed by the nature of the ſoil through which it runs. — Some of the Bes 
gal riyers have entirely changed their courſe, and the bed of the Ganges 
ſuppoſed to have been formerly in a different track from what it is in a js 
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The ſwelling and overflowing of the Ganges is owing partly to the rainswhic 
fall in the mountains near its ſource, -and partly to thoſe. which fall in the plans 
The former begin in April: and the Ganges riſes. fifteen - feet and a half out 
thirty-two feet, the ſum. total of its riſing, by. the latter end of June, when the n. 
ny ſeaſon in moſt of the flat countries only begins. As the ground adjacent u 
the river-bank, to the extent of ſome miles, is conſiderably highey than tle rh 
of the country, owing to the ſucceſũüve accumulation , of mud depoſited . 
the waters of the river when it overflows; the lands, in general are overfloned 
to a conſiderable height, long before the bed of the river is filled. Thus tt 
waters of the inundation are ſeparated. from thoſe of the river, until it overflogy 
and even then the riyer fill ſhews itſelf, as well by the graſs and reeds on n 
banks, as by its rapid and muddy ſtream. For the water of the jnundationla 
2 blackiſh hue, which it acquires by having been ſo long ſtagnant among gi 
and other vegetables; and moves at a flow: rate, (not above half a mile an hout) 
in-compariſon of the ſtream of the river, which at this ſeaſon runs at the nt d 
five or fix miles an hour, The inundation is nearly at a ſtand for ſome days pr 
ceding the middle of Auguſt ; ang after that, gradually diminiſhes, own ! 
the ceſſation; of the rains in the mountains, although it continues to rain iti 
low grounds, during the months of Auguſt and September. After the beg 
ning of October, when the rain has nearly ceaſed, the remainder of the nu, 
dation goes off quickly by evaporation, leaving the lands highly manure, al 
in a ftate fit to receive the ſeed by the fimple operation of ploughing. The ur 
dation of the Ganges, riſes to different heights in different parts of its courſe, ul 
in its different branches; thus at Jellinghy it riſes 32 feet, but at Dacca only dat 
14 feet; ln certain tracts large dikes. or dams have been raiſed at an 
- mous expence, to prevent the inundation from riſing to its uſual height u r 
«ficular grounds, Which would be hurt by too much moiſture, Dum 
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Sometimes a ſtrong wind blowing againſt the current 6 
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Modern Divifions of Afia. 661, 
Cochin- China, Thoanon; of Laos, Lanchang; and of Tonquin, 
„ thy Bhtopoans ave vel en <NFEN2 


$75 


this peninſula in the ſame manner as the former, 3 
y. CHINA is about, 1440 miles long, and F be- 
tween, 20 and 42 deg. N. lat. and 98 and 123 deg, E. Jon, 
It is ſuppoſed to.contaih'5o millions of inhabitants. It is a 
level country, except towards the north; and has numerous 


A ridge of mountains, running from north to ſouth, diyides 


| canals of great, depth, ſome of them 1000 miles long. The 


great wall which" leparates China from Tartary is faid to be 
1500 miles long; from 20 to 25 feet bigh 5 bread lat BY 


| or fix horſemen may ride abreaſt 3 defended by towers at ſmall 


diſtances ; carried over mountains and vallies. It is ſaid to 
have ſtood 1800 years. 

The principal cities are, PEKIN, the capital, ſaid to con- 
tain two millions of inhabitants ; NANKIN, thought to be 
ſill larger pI CONTIN... Natit 2 wo e 

VI. TARTARY comprehends more than ane half of Aſia, 


| It is ſaid to be 4000 miles Jong, and 2400 broad; between 50 


s 


into three Parts... VVV . 
1. CuIN ESE TARTARY.——lts capital, nian. 
2. RUSSIAN TARTARY or SIBERIA.AIIts capital, To- 
BOLSKI——This diviſion comprehends the country of the Sa- 
moedes and Oftiaks along the frozen ocean; Kamſchatka and Ja- 


and 150 deg. E lon, and 30 and 70 deg. N. lat. It is divided 


tutſkei, on the north-eaſt, &c. CN 

The Calmuck Tartars, north of the Caſpian ſea, and the Cir- 
caſſian Tartars, whoſe capital is 4//racan, on the Wolga, alſo 
acknowledge Wen e fobett S ©; , rp 


ſwoln tate of the river, the tide totally loſes its effect of gounteracting the ſtream; 
and in'4 great meafure that of ebbing and flowing, 8 very near the ſea. 


the river makes the 
periodical flood riſe to an uncommon height, By this accident, the inhabitants of 
a conſiderable diſtrict at Luckipour, about 50 miles from the ſea, were, with thejr 
touſes and cattle, totally fwept away in 1763. 0 50 | TR 

There is a river equal if not ſuperior to the Ganges, called BURRAMPOO- 
TER, which joins the eaſtern hranch af the Ganges below Luckipour, about 
40 miles from. the ſea, and produces one of the largeſt bodies of running water 
in the world, The Burrampooter, till the year 1765, was unknown in Europe. 
It has its ſource from the eaſtern fide of the ſame mountains that give riſe to the 
Ganges. During 4 courſe gf 400 miles through Bengal, it is ſo ſimilar to the 
Ganges, that the ſame deſcription nearly anſwers both; only the Burrampoo- 


ter, for the laſt 60-miles before its junction with the Ganges, is regularly from 
| four to five miles wide. After its junction with the Ganges, they both aſſume the 


name of ME 


> GNA, although the Megna be. a much ſmaller river. In Thihet it 


is called Sanpoo or Zanciu, which there has the ſame meaning with Gangs in Indoſ- 


tan, Tue Rives, Where it firſt changes its name to Burrampooter, is uncertain. 
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| 3 Theſe are no but few; the M 


tars in general lead a es life, attending their e and 


ubieb Anſon landed. 


i dr id the natiyes, 1521. 


of Cochin- China, both belonging to the Chineſe. 


or Macaſſur, Amboyna, &c. alſo ſabj ett to the Dy 
in the world, ſaid to be 800 miles long; and 700 broad; in 


Fr Iinpi MINT rege or, the n nations which as are ga. 
verned by chiefs or chans of th eir own, 05 acknowledge ne 
UL or Mongy 
TARTARS, on the confines of China; the kingdom of Tiger 
its capital Patala, near 1 on th e top of a high Mountain 
their Dalai-Lama, or hi gh- rich refidi 15 che SBEC Tak 
TARS, whoſe capital is 77 MARCGAT ND, 5 city. of Tamer 
lane; but part ol them are trib iq ot to Per a ; the T D'URK1N 
STAN TARTARS, north of the Ca pian Sea. 9 
The limits of theſe countries are wo uncertain.” ihe Tar 
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The ISLANDS eld, 15 


A Att. 2771 r 


Tube 3 iſland E. Jan: out as N. lat. 14. 
bout 12 in number. e chief are, Gn and W——_ 


* "The. iflahds of JAPAN, which) Wu an Umpire. 5 The . 
aneſe ſuffer no nation to trade with them but the Thin and 
Dolch; and even theſe under hard reftri ftions. 
The PHILIPPINE iflands, about 1290 in Nager belonging 
to Spain, firſt diſcovered by Magellan, who Was Nain in a ſkir- 
Ther chief of them is Maiila or 
ona. 


Fons, on the eaſt of China: cid AlNAx, in the gulph 


8 MoLUCCAa or SPICE Tide five in number, fubjeR th 
e Dutch. 
The Bay DA or NUTMEG iſlands, path of the form 
wiſe belonging to the Dutch. 


The iflands betwixt Borneo and 1 the Spie ſſh, CtLEpE 


me n, like- 


The SUNDA iſlands; 1 Bonn zo, one of the largeſt iſlandt 


the poſſeſſion SE the natives, who. trade with all nations. 2. Sy- 
MATRA, 1000 miles long. and 100 broad; abounding in gold 
and emeralds, and therefore ſuppoſed by ſome to be 12 Ophir 
mentioned. in Scripture. The En gliſh have ſettlements Fa 
at Bencoolen and Fort Marlborough; ; hs Dutch at Achen and Pu- 
lamban. 3. JAVA. The thief towns are, Bantam, and 
N IA, the capital of * Dutch ſettlements in 2908 
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as. Eat. in 1 


2 Anpanan and Nicopas d. inthe Day of Ben- 


FcevLON, near Canmore. th t to ha: the richeſt 
7 in the near Cape © chief — Candy, Club, 
inquimale, l to the Dutch. | 
ALDIVES or MAL DIvI illands, reckoned i in number 
Top but many of them are nothing but barren rocks. 
Jo theſe may be added NEw,HOtLAND, diſcovered by the 
puch about the middle of laſt century, and lately aſcertained: 


Eto be an iſland; by Captain Cook, the largeſt in the world, above 
oo miles long, and in ſome places near as broad; NE. . 
pix rA; NEW ZEALAND! . ; 
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Se is a are BANE 2 to Aba. by the lan- 
mus of Suez, about 60 miles over; Herodotus ſays, 
1000 ſtadia, ii. 58. Strabo, 90⁰ fladia, xvii. 803. 


Its length from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, N. lat. 
5 deg. to the Cupe of Good Hebe, S. lat. 34—7» ie 4300 miles; 


Land its greateſt breadth, from Cape Yerd in the Atlantic, W. 


bn. 1720 to Cape Guarda-fui, near the Seraits of ERR 


Te is 3500 miles. 
"The equator . = pe it almoſt 3 in the middle. | 
The two large | rivers in Africa are, the NILE 3 ths NI. 


Lokk, which both annually overflow their banks, and fertiliſe 
| the adjacent. country. The Nile riſes in Abyſlinia, and after 
A prodigious courſe almoſt ſtrait north, falls into the Medi- 
| terrancan, dividing Egypt into two parts. The Niger runs for 


an immenſe way almoſt directly welt into the Atlantic. The 


14 and SENEGAL are ſuppoſed to be two branches of the _ 


| N 1 585 
2 i moſt conſiderable mountains in fic! are, the Moun- 
Þ coins of the Moon in Abyſſinia; and-ATL S, which gives name 


; uy the Atlantic Ocean, and extends from Nauritania 10 Egypt. 
The Peek of TENERIF F, in an ifland of that name, one of 


de Canaries, is thought to be the higheſt/ ſingle mountain in 


© the world, riſing, in the form of a ſugar- Loaf, about three miles 
| | perpendicular height; ſome make it only one half of that height. 


1 mountain | is alle a n oo occaſions N 8 
uakes, | 


— 


8 


66% uin ifica. 

The northern parts of Afries only were known to the an- 
cients ; and the moderns are acquainted only with the countrics | 
near the -ſea-cdaft; on the ſouth. The interior parts are ſtill un. 
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e Hiftoricat Account of EO rr. 
"EGYPT was eſteemed in angient times the ſchool of learning: and there, 


fore the moſt illuſtrious 3 repaired to it for inſtruction; as, Homer, 
Pytagerai· Lycurgus, Solon, Herodotus, Flats, N. -Diodor.” 1. 96. The early 
hiſtory of this country is involved in ebſcurity. Its own hiſtorians gave out, 
that it bad been governed, firſt by gde and heroes, and then by men, for 
above 30 years, Diodor. 1. 44. e makes the ſpace of time from 
the het 2880 e, 340 years, i 4e, The magnificent: Works of the ancient 
Feyptian Kings, prove their power. aud opulence. 1 cheir biſtory, as related 
by Hergdotus, ii. 99. ad = is ſo ' mingled with Fable, that great part of it 
-merits little attention, - One of ie 'moit uſeful of theſe works was that of 
MCERIS, cho“ dug the lake called by his name; . 140 - Herodotus makes 
the; circumference af this lake. 3600 Radia, or 450 miles, 16, Mela, 500, miles, 
1. 9. Pliny, 250 miles, v. 9. But theſe dimenſions exceed belief. The time 
when this king flouriſhed is uncertaity/ The firſt king of Egypt is ſaid to have been 
 MENES, Who built Maurhees Herodot, ii. 99, The Pyramids were built by 
different kings, 15. 101. 124. 125. & c, 134 &c. | 


The moſt illuſtrious of the Egyptian monarchs was SESOSTRIS, b, C. 1491, 
who ie ſaid to have ſubdued 'frabia, Ethiopia, Lybia,' and all fra from the 
river {anais-to tha eaſtern ocean; beyond the Ganges, ih. 5.5, Herodotus men- 
tions Mit having alſo conquered: the Seythians and Thracians in Europe, ii. 103, 
Severib pillars were ftanding in the time of that” hiftorian, on which were in- 
{cribed. theſe words, Seso0st&18, Kino or Kings Au Lorpb or LonDs, 
SUBDUED THIS COUNTRY. BY, HIS ARMS, ib, 106. 3. Diedor, i. 5 5. Strabo men» 
tions ſome monuments of Seſoftris in Æthiopia ſtill extant in his time, xvii. 790. 
The vanquiſhed: kings and "leaders, he is reported in general” to have treated 
with hutmguity ; bur when he went to the temple or entered his capital, be 
cauſed them to be harneſſed to his. chariot, four abreaſt, inſtead. of horſes, i, 
58.  Sefoftris - becoming blind in his old age, diſpatched himſelf, after having 
xeigned 33 years, 18. The empire ſoon after his death fell to pieces ;-* but the | 
N=: %) one tl or tt —® , gonumenly 
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be chief cities in Upper Egypt were MEMPHIS, | the 
| we — — on the Nile, about 15 miles from its mouth, 
ind 15 miles above its diviſion into different ſtreams, near the 
| | tice whats: GRAND: CAIRO, the preſent capital, tands; 
HERBA, Thebes, famous for its hundred gates, near 200 miles 
| | bove Memphis; and below it, Coptos, the emporium of Indian 
und Arabian commodities, Plin. v. 9, „„ ont” 
Near Memphis flood the famous PYRAMIDS, the moſt 
* dupendous buildings in the world, ſuppoſed to be the burial- 
| place. of the ancient, kings of Egypt; the Jargeſt of which, at 
| | the baſes covers about 10 acres of ground, and is above 500 
feet perpendicular: height, and 700, if meaſured obliquely. 
Near the pyramids. are the MUMMY-PITS, or ſubterraneous 
maults of prodigious extent, with nitches in the ſides for con- 
® aiding the dead embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, | 
commonly called mummies.. Some of theſe are ſaid to 8 | 


% T4 
W 


monuments of its greatneſs are ſaid to have exiſted in the time of Tiberius. 
wat nal. ii, GGW „ r e 
Egypt at one time was governed by twelve kings, choſen by the people, who 
ide faidto have built the Labyrinth. They, for ſome time, lived in great 
harmony; but at laſt, differing among themſelves, they were either ſlain or 
& expelled by PSAMMITICHUS, one of their number, with the affiftance of a 
body ol Jonians and Carians who had been driven on the Egyptian. coaſt! by 
| Yorce of weather. Pſammitichus, for this ſervice, granted ſettlements in Egypt 
| | t6 theſe auxiliaries; who, according to Herodotus, were the firſt foreigners 
permitted to reſide in that country, ii. 154. For formerly all ſtrangers, parti - 
cularly che Greeks, were prohibited from entering an Egyptian harbour, 
Strabo, xvii. 792. ; ſee p. 1283. The gratitude of Pſammitichus to his Grecian 
- Wxiliaries produced a connection between the Egyptians and Greeks; and 
from that period the Egyptian biſſory became more authentic, Herodat. ii 1 54. 
A number of Egyptian boys were committed to the charge of the Ionians to 
be taught the Greek language, 16. The Egyptians, before this time, uſed to 
Tall all thoſe BARBARIANS, who ſpoke a language different from their own, 
ib. 158, as the Greeks did afterwards; for the diviſion. of mankind into Get, 
> and -Batbarians, as Strabo obſerves, on the authority of Thucydides, was un- 
5 — 22 Greeks in the time of Homer, viii. p. 370. See alſe xiv. 661. & 
-* Pammitichus reigned: 54 years. He ſpent 29 of theſe in heſieging Az örus, 
a frontier city of Syria, before he took it; which Herodotus ſays, was the 
: longeſt ſiege he had ever heard of, ii. 157. wh 
eus, the ſon of Pſammitichus} was the firſt who attempted to dig a canal 
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fey entire, although kept ' above two or three thouſang 


years. The art of embalming dead bodies in this manner is now 
Toft. 'F | 5 : 453-4 * Ant Oe be We 0 Þ 0 WT 1 
- The different canals which ſeparated Memphis from the py- 
ramids and other burial places are thought by ſome to have fur. 
_ Hiſhed the Greeks with the idea of their itiferny | 
gebb ron, Cocftus, Lethe, N Diodor. 1. 92. & 96. 3 
Above Memphis,” on the weft or Lybian ſide of the river 
> £1 E . Q , $6 85; 3 
were the cities Acanthus and ARSINOE, or the city of the cro- 
evodiles, which ou name to'a diſtrict, in which was the lake 
of MCERIS, of immenſe extent, Strab, xvii. 809.; Plin. v. o. 
dug by order of an Egyptian king; to xontain the waters of the 
Nile when it roſe too high, and communicate with it by canals 
and ditebes, one of which till ſubſiſts. 
Near this lake was the famous LABYRINTH, the work of 
Plammitichus, or of the twelve joint:kings; according to Hero, 
\ | | ES | dotys 
to beticve,}-if Jet in would inundate the country, and ſpoil the waters of the 
Nile, almoſt the only drink of the -inhabitants, as there are no fountains of freſh 
water in the country, 15. This canal was finiſhed, or renewed by the Ptolemies, 
Strab. th. It was cleaned by Trajan, and afterwards reſtored by the Arabs in the 
time of Omar. It is now choaked up; and the trade between Cairo and Suez is 


carried on by caravans. 


+ Herodotus ſays, that 120,000 men periſhed in digging this canal Under Ne- | 


rus. That king being hindred from finthing it by an oracle, built a number of 
hips, partly on the Mediterraneau, which Herodotus calls the North Sea, 
and partly on the Arabian gulf, ii. 159. Some of cheſe he ordered to fail round 
Africa, which voyage they performed, Id. iv. 42 Necus, after having reigngd 
Fevemeen years, was ſucceeded hy his ſon Sa'limis,:who died in the fixth year 
of bis reign.” APRIES; his ſon, after having [reigned fortunately twenty-five 
years, was dethronedbyA MASIS, who being ſent by Apries to quell an inſur- 
rection of the people; was by them declared” king, Id. ii. 162. A battle was 
afterwards fought, in which Apries was defeated. Amäſis treated him with 
Kindneſs; but the Egyptians having prevgiled on Apafifis tg giye him up to their 
diſpoſal, cruelly put him to deathy 1b. 369, nn int 

. Under AMASIS,' againit whom Cambyſes unſlertock war, [cc p. 603. Egypt 
is ſaid to have been moſt happy.” It then eontained 19,020 cities, Heradet. i. 
177. Pliny ſays, 20,000, v. 9. f. 11.; fo Mela, 1. 9. This prince was ſprung 
from a mean family at Sais ; on which account being treated by his ſubjecks 
with diſreſpect, he ordered à ſtatue of the deity to be made of a golden baſon 
in which he and his gueſts uſed to waſh their feet; and when the people came 
Ja great numbers to worſhip this golden image, having called an aſſembly, he 
told them to what vile uſes the gold of it had been formerly put: Then making 


the application to himſelf he turned the contempt of the Egyptians into ve- 


neration, ib. 172 Amaſis uſed to devote the former part of the day to buſty 


neſs, and the evening to amuſement, when he made very free with bis gueſts. 
His friends thinking he carried his merriment too far, repreſented to bim, that. 


ſuch conduct was unbecoming the dignity of a king. He anſwered, that 3s 3 
dow kept always bent would 5 break, ſo the mind kept conſtantly intent a 
ſerious buſineis would be impaired, 1b. 17 3.—Awpfis made a law that every 
one ſhould annually intimate to the magiftrate of the place, how he lived; and 


that whoever failed to do ſo, or did not give a juſt account of the means of wy 
dubfiltence, ſhould be put to death, This Solon joferted agpong the bass e 
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Jotus and others, conſiſting of 12 palaces and 3000 houſes, 
built of marble, all under ground, or covered over, communi- 
cating with one another by innumerable winding paſſages, the 
intricacies of which occaſioned its name, Strabe, xvii. p. 811.; 
Heridet. ii. 148.; Mela, i. 9. Pliny ſays, the labyrinth was 
built in the lake of Mœris, v. 9. /. 11. „ 
Different opinions are entertained about the ſituation of the 
lake of Mœris. M. Savary ſuppoſes it to have been on the fide 
of Lybia, where is now the lake called Birtet Caroun, above 159 
miles in circumference. near which are certain ruins, which he 
takes to be thoſe of the labyrinth. The great canal, 120 miles in 
length, and 300 feet wide, which condyQed thither the' waters 
of the Nile, and flill ſubſiſts entire, is now known under the 
name of Bahr-Fau/eph, Joſeph's river. See Savary's letters on 
Ert, vol i. letter 28. p. 487. | 

The frontier cities of Egypt towards Æthiopia were SYENE, 


ſituate nearly under the tropic; where the time of the ſummer 


ſolltice 


Athens, 15. 178. Diodor. i. 77; fee p. 299 ——Amiſis built many magnificent tem- 
ples, eſpecially at Sais, the place of his birth. Ar the entrance of one of theſe 
temples, there Was a chapel, which Herodotus particularly admired ; it was 
made of a fingle ſtone, 21 cubits long, 14 broad, and. 8 higb : in the inſide it 
was 18 cubits long, 12 broad, and 5 high. It was brought from the iſland 
Elephantina ; and 2000 choice men, all pilots, were employed for three years in 
conveying it along the Nile, b. 175. In the time of Amaſis, Pythagoras viſited 


Phe kings of Egypt were not -inveſted with abſolute power, but limited by 
hw. Rules were preſcribed in the ſacred books for regulating their conduct, 
not only in the adminiſtration of public affairs, . but even in private life, Droder. 
i: 70. and 71. After the death of a king, a ſolemn trial was inftituted of his 
actions hefore a numerous aſſembly of his ſubje&s, where any one that choſe was 
permitted to accuſe him. The prieſts acted as his applauders. If the mul- 
titude approved, they ſignified their aſſent by acclamations, and the king's fu- 
neral was celebrated with the greateſt ſplendour. If the contrary, they ſigni- 
nified their diſapprobation by murmurs, and the uſual funeral honours were with- 


held. . 72, This cuſtom is ſuppoſed to have been imitated by the Iſraelites, 


among whom bad kings were not interred in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. 

Ancient Egypt was very populous. Under the Ptolemies, the number of in- 
habitants amounted to 7,000,000, 13. 31. Under Veſpaſian, Joſephus com- 
putes them at 7,700,000, B. J. ii. 16. 4. excluſive of the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, 1b. whom Diodorus in his time computes at above 300,000 free perſons, 
beſides ſlaves, xvii. 52.; ſo that the whole. amount exceeded 8, ooo, ooo, greatly 
above double of the preſent population, Which M. Volney calculates at 
2,300,000, vl. 1. 238. Under the ancient kings of Egypt, the population muſt 
have been ſtill greatex, VVV | Ee, 

Egypt was dividgd jnto a certaln number of diſtricts, (wehe), each of which 
had its proper rujer, (vepeapxne) Diodor. ib. The diſtrids were ſubdivided into 
ſmaller ſecklons, and theſe into Rill ſmaller ; the ſmalleſt were fields, (Asugat). 
This minute divifion was neceſſary on account of the frequent confufion bf 
boundaries by the overflowing of the Nile, which could not be afcertained 
Without now and then meaſuring them anew. Hence geometry is ſaid to have 

en vented by the Egyptians, as arithmetic and accounts, or book-keeping, 
vere by the Phenicians, to adjuſt their commercial tranfa&ions, Strab, xvii. 787. 
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ſolftice is ſaid to have been aſcertained by a well, Strab. ii. 95. 
xvii. 81). Plin. ii. 73. and then the index of a dial has no ſhade, 
whence Lucan ſays, Umbras nuſquam fleftente Fyene, ii. 587. A 
' ELEPHANTINE, v. -4, in an iſland of the Nile; Tacit. Anna,” 
j. 67 and PHIL X, which Lucan makes the frontier of Arabia, 
x. 312. Below Syẽne ſtood Ombi and Tentjra,' between the in. 
kabitapts of which two towns happened the bloody conteſt on a 
religious account, deſcribed by Juvenal, xv. 33, &c.* About 
four miles above Elephantina (vel elephantts inſula,) is the low. 
eſt cataract of the Nile; (navigationts Ægyptiacæ finis,) Plin. v. 
9-; Sirab. ib. Above this there are ſeveral other cataracts (ca- 
tiaraciæ, Catadpir, Plin. ib. vel Catadupa, Cic. Somn. Scip. 5.) 
The principal part of Lower Egypt was included between 
the kaſtern and weſtern branches of the Nile. It was called by 
The whole territory was divided into three parts. The Gr& part 5 allotted 
ro the maintenance of prieſts, whoſe office was hereditary, and who were held 


in the higheſt reſpect, on account of their piety and learning. The ſecond part 
was allotted to the king for his own revenue, and the exigencies of the Kate. 


Tag tins, park. you allotied..e the minangy (nga andere); whole ofic 
ms from their infancy, Diode, 
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igh Prieſt, Exodus xxviii. 15. — 30. xxix. 8.—21.; Levit. viii. 8. reſembled the 
badge of the chief judge of the Egyptians; and that the one was borrowed 
from the other. The deſcription, however, given of them js very different, [5.— 
Orators were not permitted to plead before this court; but the parties repreſent- 
ed the merits of their cauſe in writing, and on theſe the judges decided. This 
| | : | 1 court 

It: bappened near the walls of Coptos on the Nile, called by Jurenal Calida, ai 
being in the torrid zone, is. | . | 


n e 
he Gieeks Delta, from its feſemblance to the pyfariidical figure 
of that letter in their alphabet G06. e ws. arc 
Near the mouth of the eaſtern channel ſtood Peluſum; now 


Damietta, the ancient: key of Egypt ; and at the mouth of the 
es from the former, Canopis, 


weſtern channel, about 100 mi 
near which is now Roſetta. The capital of the Delta in ancient 
times was SAIS ; and near it, NAUCRATIS, Strabo, xvii: 802. 
About 30 miles weſt from this ſtood the celebrated city of 
ALEXANDRIA, now Scanderoon, oppoſite to the ifland Pha- 
ro, which was joined to the continent by a mole or cauſeway, 
near a mile long, with a bridge at each end, or, according to 
ſome, in the middle. On this iſland ſtood the famous light-tow- 
er, one of the wonders of the world, ſo high as to be ſeen 100 
miles off. The ifland Pharos is ſaid by Homer to have been a 
day's ſail drſlant from Egypt, Oy. iv. 354. Noclis et diei cur- 
ſum, Plin. ii. 85. . 89. . 3 


Egypt is called, from its capital Memphis, Terra MEMTIHI TIS, | 


-7idis, Juvenal. xv. 122. or MEMPHITICA TELLUS, Martial, xiv. 


court was as diſtinguiſhed for the juſtice of their deciſions as the Areopagus at 


Athens, or the ſenate of Lacedæmon, 15. 75. To4 
By the laws of the Egyptians, perjury was puniſhed in the ſame manner as 
the murder of a free-man or a ſlave, . 77. Deſertion or diſobedience in à ſo 
dier was not puniſhed with death, but with infamy. Thoſe who revealed e- 
.crets to the enemy, had their tongues cut out; and ſuch as adulterated the coin, 
ar were guilty of forgery, had both their hands cut off, 26. 78. No one was 21 


lowed to borrow money without depoſiting the embalmed body of his parent; 


which it was eſtee med the greateſt infamy not to redeem. 'Diedsr. i. 93. He 


who did not ranſom it, was himſelf debarred from burial, Herodot. ii. 136. 
Folygamy was allowed, except to the prieſts. Whatever was the condition of 
the woman, whether free or a ſlave, the children were deemed free and legiti- 
mate, Diodor. i. 80. The youth were brought up very frugally and hardily, . 
As ſoon as they could read, they were taught aritametic and geometry with 
the greateſt care. As the lands were annually overflowed by the Nile, geome- 
try was neceſſary to adjuſt their limits, 15. 81. hence the origin of that ſcience, 
which is ſaid to have paſſed from Egypt imo Greece, Heradet. 11. 109.—The 
prieſts not only performed ſacred things, but alſo ated as the inſtructors of 


youth, They had two kinds of letters; the one appropriated to the ſacred 


books, and known only to their own order, the other common to all, Diodor. 
i. 81. Herodot. ii. 36. The ſacred letters were called Hieroglyphics, becauſe they 
expreſſed thonght by the figures of ceftain animals, of the members of the hu- 
man body, & c. thus a hkawk was put for velocity; a hare, for lively attention; 
a crocodile, for all kind of malice; the right-hand with the fingers extended, for 


liberality ; and the /eft-hand with the fingers compreſſed, for ftingineſs, &c. ib. iii. 


4. Old age was highly reſpected in Egypt, as at Lacedæmon. The younger 


went out of the way when they met the aged, and roſe from their ſeat when 


they. came into any place, Herodat. ii. 80.—There was a great number of phy- 
hcians in Egypt; who were reſtricted each to the cure of one diſeaſe, or of thoſe of 


one part of the body, 1b. 84. be 


. 


No nation was more. ſuperſtitious than the Egyptians; who worſhipped not on- 


ya multiplieity of deities, as, 1/is, Os3ris Anũbis, Serãpii, & c. Plutarch, de Hide & 


Uiiride ; but alſo a variety of animals; as, the ox, the dog, che cat, the hawk, the 


ig or Egyptian flork, the 20%, the crocodile, & c. and even certain vegetables; as 


leebs and on7975 5 whence Juvenal exclaims, O ſanFas gentes, quibus le hos” 8 
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from the Nile, TELLUS NtLOTICA, Martial. vi. 80; the 


Iſis, NIL IGEN A JUVENCA,. Ovid. art. am. i. 77. and from 


the iſland Pharos, Fuvenca PRHARIA; 1b. iii. 635. Æguor Pha. 
ple of Egypt, Tibull. i. 3. 32. 5 


South of Alexandria was the lake MARERöTIs, near which 
was P excellent wine; called VIN UM Max EOTIcUu; 
Strabe, xvii. 799.; Virg. G. ii. 9.; Horat. od. i. 37. 14. 

In the eaſt of Lower Egypt lay the land of Goſhen, where 
the Iſraelites dwelt. „„ EE 


Egypt was the great granary of the Roman empire. Its fer: 
tility is not owing to rain, as very little falls in this country, 
but to the annual overflowing of the Nile, which is occaſioned 
by the periodical rains which fall when the ſun is vertical in E. 


$ — 
. 


Fo 
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_ hertis numina, xv. 10. Tt was reckoned unlawful to kill any of theſe animals; 8 to 


eat any of theſe vegetables, although they reared them with the greateſt care: Ne- 
fas illic tum jugulare capellæ; Cornibus humanis ueſei liuet, ib. 12.; Cic. Tuſc. v. 27; 
Nat. D. i. 29. To ſlay any of the ſacred animals by deſign, was capital; and to kill 
a cat or an ibis (Herodotus adds the hawk, ii. 65.) whether by deſign or accident; 
was certain death; not even the king's interceſſion could procure a pardon, Diador. i. 
83. In the moſt dreaful famine, when the people were compelled ſometimes to 
eat one another, they never touched theſe deified animals, ib. 84. When a cat 
or dog died in auy houſe, there was a great mourning. The neighbours ſhaved 
their eye- brows, and thoſe in the houſe, the head and whole body, ib. 66. 
Some of the Egyptians did not hold the crocodile as ſacred, but by all means 
ſought its defiruction, 756. 69. Herodotus mentions a facred bird called PH(E- 


NIX, which appeared only once every 500 years, hence called RBARA Avis ix 


TERRIS,) Fuvenal vi. 164.; Perf. i. 46. 73. It was ſaid to have appeared under 
Tiberius, Tacit. annal. vi, 18. and at other times, ib. Many fabulous things are 
told concerning it, 16. & Plz. x. 2.; Ovid, met. xv. 393.—Fanaticiſm, as uſual; 
was joined to ſuperſtition. One city or itſtrit worſhipped one ſpecies of ani- 
mals as gods, whilſt their neighbours held the ſame” animal in abomination; 
which was the ſource of continual wars and bloodſhed. This madneſs Juvenal, 
who reſided ſome time in Egypt as præfect of a cohort, ſtrongly ſatiriſes, xv. 27. 
&c,—V arious cauſes are aſſigned by Diodorus, for the Egyptians worſhipping * 
certain animals, i $4.—91. The chief is their utility; which is the only cauſe 
mentioned by Cicero, Nat. D. i. 36. Thus, the ibis was worſhipped, becauſe it 
deftroyed ſerpents, b. the crocodile, becauſe it defended Egypt from the in- 


curſions of the wild Arabs, Diodor. i. 89. the ichneumon, becauſe it prevented 


the too great increaſe of crocodiles. Cic. ib.; Strabo, xvii. 812. Kc. Concerning 
the worthip of the Bull Apis, See p. 605. 1 
Tue different animals worſhipped; by particular cities are recounted by Stra- 


bo, xvii. 812. The inhabitants of Tentyra held the crocodile in juſt deteſtation, 
and proſecuted him with unceaſing -hoſtilty. They were ſaid to poſſeſs a cer- 
tain power aver the crocodile, to prevent him from hurting them, as ſome peo- 


le in Cyrenarca, called PSYLLI, had over ſerpents, 15. 814. The only gods, 
in worſhipping whom all the Egyptians agreed, were ISIS and OSIRIS, Here 


Act. Ni. 42. dome abttaingd from goats fleſh, others from mutton, 16. They 
all entertained the greateſt abhorrence of ſwine, and would hold no communt- 
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jopia or Abyſſinia, from the latter end of May: to September, 
n Tometimes October. The uſual height to which the Nile 


riſes is ſixteen cubits. 23 tr” 
On 


4 


cation with Iwine-herds. They boweyer ſacrificed ſwine to Luna and Bac- 
chus at full moon, and then ate of their fleſh, 45. 47.—The bean was reckoned 
an impure vegetable, and therefore never eaten. The prieſts would not evey 
look at it. 15. 37. All the Egyptians uſed cireumciſion, and wore linen elbaths, 
which they frequently waſhed. They were remarkably attemive lv cleanlineſs. 
The prieſts bathed thrice every day and twice every night, Every third day 
they ſhaved their whole body, 15. When they offered a victim, they always 
cut off the head, which they carried to the market-place, and ſold to firangers, 
if any were there ; if not, they threw it into the river, praying, that if any 
evil threatened themſelves, or Egypt in general, it might be turned vn that head ; 
hence no Egyptian would. taſte the head of any animal, 15. 39. They never 
facriliced a cow, as being ſacred to Iii, for ſhe was always repreſented in that 
form, 1b. 41. | l | & 

fill remain entite, commonly called Mummies, as it is thought, from amomun, 
a rich. perfume, with which they were anvinted. The manner of embalming is 
deſcribed by Herodotus, ii. 8 5.—89. and Diodorus Siculus, i. 91. but is now 


unknown.—Beforec the dead body was depoſed in the ſepulchre, the character and 
conduct of the deceaſed were ſolemnly tried before a ſet number of judges ; and 
if they condemned him, his body was excluded from the accuſtomed place of 


burial, and depoſited in his own houſe, 16. 92. | 0 

The Egyptian prieſts taught the tianſmigration of ſouls, and from them Py- 
thagoras is {aid to have derived that docttine, . 98.— The knowledge of the 
Egyptians in aſtronomy was particularly remarkable. They divided their year 


into twelve months, each conſiſting of thirty days, and added five intercalary 
days at the end of the year, and every fourth year fix days. The year began witn _ 


September, Heradot. ii. 4.; Dio. xliii. 26.; Strabe xvii. 816. This arrangement, 
Herodutus obſerves, was much wiſer than that of the Greeks, 1b. And Strabo 


ſays, that the Greeks were ignorant of the preciſe length of the year, as uf _ 


many other things, till they derived the knowledge of them from the Egypiiaus 


and Chaldeans, xvii. 806. By the affiftance of So/igenes, a celebrated attrunumecr 


of Alexandria, Cæſar adjuſted what is called the Julian year or Old Style, Dio. ib. 


The Egyptian diviſion of the year has lately been adopted, with little or no varia- - 


tion, by the French, | ; 
Egypt continued a Roman province, ſubje& to the Emperors of Conftantino- 
ple, till it was conquered by the Arabs, under OMROU, the general of Omar, 
the ſecond Caliph of the Saracens or Mahomedans ; who took its capital, Alex- 
andria, by ſtorm, a. 642, after à ſiege of fourteen months, and wich the boſs of 
23,000 men; fee p. 23. Egypt remained in ſubjection to the Caliphs of Bug- 
dad, who ruled it by viceroys, till the year 969, or 982 ; when the vaſt em- 
pire of the Caliphs Hog diſmembered through the incapacity of its ſovereign>, 
Egypt became an independent ſtate, under a race of princes, called the Farmite 
Caliphs, who poſſeſſed it till the year 1171; when Adhad-et-din, the latt of them, 
was dethroned by Se/ak-el-din, or Sala/i-addin, commonly called Saladin, general 
of the Turkmans, whoſe aſſiſtance he had implored againſt the Cruſafers. Sa- 
LADIN ettabliſhed a new dynaſty of princes, called iaubites,, under hon! 
Egypt flouriſhed more than it has ever done ſince, _, _ 5 
In the year 2218, Djenkiz or Gengis Kan, after having conquered the greateſt 
part of the ſouth of Aſia, turned his arms towards the nocth; ſee p. 480. where 
bis ſoldiers, the Mogols, or Mogul Tartars, exerciſed one of the mott dreadtul de- 


vaſtations' recorded in hiſtory; pillaging, burning, and murdering, without 


Gtinttion of age or ſex, not only through the provinces ſouù us we Calpign 
ku, 
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On the banks of the Nile grows the ruſhi Papjrus, of (hiv 
paper was firſt made, and thence got the name. This jive; 
alſo prodiices the Hzppopotzmds or river-horſe; and the crocodile! 
1 amphibious 
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| fea, but alſo north of it, all the way to Ruſſia. At laſt; weary of maſſacring 
they cartied off a prodigious number of young ſlaves of both ſexes, whom they 
expoſed to ſale in all the markets of Aſia. Nrjim Eddin, one of the ſucceſſors of 
Saladin, tninking he had now an opportunity of forming, at a cheap rate, a bo- 
dy of ſoldiers of remarkable beauty and courage, in 1230, bought 12,000 cf 
theſe young men from Circaſha, Georgia, Mingrelia, &c. who were carefully train. 
ed to all kind of military exerciſes. Theſe proved excellent ſoldiers, but, like the 
Prætorian cohorts of Rome, ſoon became mutinous, and preſcribed laws to 
their maſter. In 1250, they depoſed and flew Tenran Cha}, the ſon of Nejim 
Eddin, their benefactor, the laſt prince of the Aioubites, and ſubſtituted one of 
their own number in his Read, with the title of SULTAN, Soldan, or Scuden, 
i. e. abſolute ſovereign or prince; retaining to themſelves the name of Mamalul-;, 
or MAMLOURXS, i. e. paſeſſed by, or the preperty of another; as being military 
Haves; who, it is to be obſerved, are different from domeſtic ſlaves, called 454. 
The firſt Soldan of the Mamalukes alſo conquered Syria; and his ſucceffors conti- 
nued to poſſeſs both countries for near three centuries. | 
The government of the Mamlouks was one of the moſt ſingular inftitutions 
recorded in hiſtory. It was a pure military ariſtocracy. The Soldan had con- 
fiderable power; but was controuled by a council or divan of twenty-four of- 
ficers called Beys. They were ſucceeded, not by any of their own deſcendantz, 
but always by military ſlaves, purchaſed from the ſame countries, and educa- 
ted in the fame manner as they themſelves had been. The Mamlouks ruled 
with the moſt deſpotie ſway. | Few of their Soldans died a natural death. No lets 
than 47 of theſe tyrants diſplaced or deſtroyed one another in the ſpace of 257 
cars. i | x Ys 0p 
* SELIM, emperor of the Turks, having vanquiſhed the Mamlouks, a. 18½, 
put an end to their dominion ; but inſtead of exterminating, left them in pol- 
ſeſſion of a conſiderable ſhare of their former power. They acknowledged ſub- 
miſſion to the Porte, and paid obedience to the orders of a Pacha ſent from Conitan- 
tinople, paying him a certain tribute, which they levied from the people In 
this tranſaction, (for certain conditions were formally preſcribed by the vidor,) 
the body ef the inhabitants were conſidered only as mere paſſive agents; and 
accordingly remained in ſubjection, as formerly, to all the rigours of a military 
de ſpotiſm. Egypt was divided into 24 departments, governed by 24 chiefs or 
Beys, who choſe one of their number, called Shark El-beled or Scheit Elbalad, 
bo reſided at Conſtantinople, as governor of the eity. Theſe Beys were to 
receive the commands of the Pacha and his divan or council, appointed by the 
Porte; but if the Pacha appeared to abuſe his power, they might ſuſpend him 
from his office, and repreſent their grievances to the Porte. Each Bey main» 
tained a certain number of ſoldiers, or Faniſaries, and alſo of Mam/2uks, who wete 
always recruited from among the young flaves that were purchaſed, and roſe by 
gradation, or according to their merit, to ſucceed their maſters. Of late years, the 
Mamlouks have encreaſed their influence to ſuch a degree as to reduce the pow- 
er of the Pacha to a mere ſhadow. In the year 1766, ALI BEV, one of their 
chiefs, threw off altogether his allegiance to the Portez and might have ſucceeded 
in eſtabliſhing an independent government in Egypt, had he not been betrayed 
by MOHAMMAD, his principal confident, by whom he was defeated, April 
1772, and next year treacherouſly ſlain. Mohammad pretended he had acted 
from attachment to the ſublime Porte, remitted to Conſtantinople the tribute 
which had been interrupted for the laſt fix years, and took the cuſtomary oth 
of unlimited obedience. As a further proof of his loyalty, he demanded per- 
miſſion to make war on DAHER, the prince of Acre, and friend of Ali Bey, 
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amphibious animals of great ſize. The latter, although ex- 


deſtructive, was eſteemed ſacred by the ancient E- 
who alſo worſhipped other animals, as the ox, the 
. dog, 


tremely 
gyptians, 


who. had likewiſe thrown off all dependence on the Porte, The requeſt of 
Mahommad was readily granted, and in token of reſpe& he was dignified 
with the title of Pacha of Cairo. Mahommad ſucceeded in cruſhing Daher, by 
means of the ſame treachery, which he had employed againſt his. maſter Ali Bey. 
But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his good fortune, being ſuddenly cut off 
by a malignant fever, June 1776. ob gi his death bloody conteſts enſued about 
the poſſeſſion of his power. In March 1785, two Beys, Inzanim and Morap, 

reed to ſhare it between*them. - But whatever diſcord may rs among 
the Beys themſelves, they always unite againſt the reſtoration of the Turkiſh 
power, Every thing however continues to be done in name of the Sultan; the 
cuſtomary tribute is paid, although with many deductions ; and a Pacha is ſent 
to Cairo, a new one uſually every third year, but his authority is merely 
nominal. Confined and watched in the caſtle of Cairo, he is rather the priſoner 
of the Mamlouks, than the repreſentative of the Sultan, He is depoſed, 
exiled, or expelled at pleaſure. Some Pachas indeed have attempted to reco- 
ver the power formerly annexed to their title, but the Beys have rendered all 
ſuch attempts ſo dangerous, that they now ſubmit quietly to their three years 
captivityy and confine themſelves to the peaceable enjoyment of their ſalary and 


emoluments. 


| ; 

The frequent revolutions and 'convulfions which have happened in Egypt, 
and the wretched government to which it has been long ſuhjected, have ren- 
dered this country quite a deſert, in compariſon of what it was in ancient time 
It is now inhabited chiefly by four kinds of people: 1. the ARABS, who are 


the moſt numerous, and employed as huſbandmen, ſhepherds, and artiſans: _ 


2. the COPTS or Coptis, (called in Arabic e/ Xobt,) ſuppoſed to be deſcended 
from the ancient Egyptians, and to have their name formed by abbreviation 
from the Greek Aiyurrioe, Egyptii; who profeſs Chriſtianity, being of the ſect 
called Futyehians, and are employed by the rulers of the country, as writers, 
ſecretaries, intendants, and collectors of the taxes; 3. TURKS, who were 
formerly maſters of the country, but now are rarely to be met with, except at 
Cairo, where they exerciſe the arts, and occupy the religious and military em- 
ployments; and 4. the Mamelukes or MAMLOUKS, who now poſſeſs almoſt 
the whole power. Egypt now merits attention chiefly on account of its natural 
curioſities, and the wonderful monuments of antiquity which it contains. But 
ſuch is the ſavage ignorance and cruelty of its preſent rulers, that Europeans are 
not permitted to examine thera minutely : Hence the different accounts of travel» 


lers concerning them. . 
Among the natural curioſities of Egypt the moſt remarkable is the river NILE, 


on which the very exiſtence of Egypt depends. The whole of the Delta, and the 
narrow tract of country called the Thebais or Said, is thought by Herodotus to 
have been formed by the earth brought down from Æthiopia or Abyſlinia and the 
interior parts of Africa, by the Nile. This appears to be the caſe from the nature 
of the ſoil of Egypt, which is a black and fat mud, and quite different from the 
red ſandy ſcil of Lybia on the one fide, and the elayey and ſtony ſoil of Arabia 
on the other, Herodot. ii. 12. 16. Plin. it. $5. From the ſhells found in the 
deſert, Herodotus conjectures the whole of this country to have been an 
acquiſition from the ſea. IB. The Nile is ſaid anciently to have run through 
the ſands of Lybia, and to have been confined to its preſent courſe by Menes, 
tie firſt king of Egypt. The old channel was to be ſeen in the days of He- 
rodotus, who ſays, that the mound, which barred its entrance, was preſerved 
by the Perfians with the greateſt care, 15.99, The veſtiges of it are fill ſaid 
to be viſible, Savory, vol. I, p. 14.— Jo deſcribe Egypt in a few words, ſays 
M. Volney, let the reader imagine, on one fide, à natrow fea and rocks (i. . 
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. * dog, the cat, the hawk, See. likewiſe onions and other Vepeta- 
| bles. An ox of a certain form, called APIS, was an object ol 
particular veneration, Strabo, xvii. 812. & 817. 

* j ' . The 


the red ſea and deſert of Arahia;) on the othes, immenfe plains of ſand (i. e. 
the deſert of Lybia;) and in the middle, a river (the Nile) ee through a ak 
ley 450 miles in length, and from 9 to 20 or 30 miles broad, which, at the dic. 
tance of 90 miles from the ſea, ſeparates into two arms, the branches of which 
wander over a ſoil free from obſtacles, and almoft without dechvity, fo that the 
water does not flow faſter than three miles an hour. The breadth of the Delta at 
the baſe is about 160 miles. - 

The lower cataract of the Nile is ſtill the fame as deſcribed by Strabo, xvi 
$17. The rock which bars the middle of the river is bare for fix months of 
the year. Then boats mount and deſcend by the ſides. During the inundation 
the waters heaped up between the mountams form one great ſheet, and break- 
ing down every obſtacle, ſpring from eleven feet height, The boats can. us 
longer aſcend the ftream, and meichandife muſt be conveyed fix miles over land, 
above the catara& ; they however, deſcend, as uſual, and ſuffer themſelves to be - 
plunged into the gulf. They precipitate into it with the rapidity of an arrow, and 
in an inſtant are out of fight. They riſe again at ſome diſtance, when the water 
becomes calm, to the afloniſhment of beholders unacquainted with the ſpectacle; 
as Seneca beautifully deſcribes it, Nat. Queſt. iv. 2. It is neceſſary for the boats 
to be moderately laden, and for the boatmen, who hold by the ſtern, to be in ex- 
act equilibrium, otherwiſe they would infallibly be ſwallowed up in the abyſi. 
Savery, v. ii. p. 87. | 

The Nile begins every year to rife about the middle of June, and continues 
riſing about 40 or 50 days; it then falls, by degrees, till in the end of May, 
next year, it is at the loweſt, It does not riſe alike high through all Egypt. 
At Cairo, where it is confined to one channel between high banks, the full height 
os leaſt 24 feet above its ordinary level. At Roſetta and Damietta, it is ouly 

feet. | 

As ſoon as the Nile begins to riſe, all the canaks which have been made to con- 
vey water through the country, are ſhut and cleanſed. When the river riſes to 
à certain height, which is meaſured on a column called Mitkas or Nilomete, 
erected in the middle of a bafon communicating with the Nile, in a moſque on 
the iſle of Rhodda, at a ſmall diſtance from Cairo, then the canals are permit- 
ted to be unlocked or opened, and the uſual tax for the waters is paid to the 
Sultan. Under the Romans the taxcs were proportioned to the height of the in- 
undation, Strab, xvii. $17. and at preſent, unleſs the Nile riſe to a certain height, 
Egypt pays no tribute to the Grand Seignior. The breadth of the Nile near 
Cairo is 2946 feet. The branch upen which Roſetta ftands, is only 650 feet 
broad; and that by Damietta, not more than 100, Niebukr's Travels. Neither 
the ancients nor moderns agree about the preciſe height to which the waters of the 
Nile rife, Pliny makes the juſt height 16 cubits, or 24 feet: x2 cubits and be- 
low, or 18 eubits and above, he ſays, produced a famine, v. 9. f. 10.—In tho 
ere 1783 and 1784, Egypt was afflicted with a dreadful famine, by the Nile not 

aving riſen to the favourable height; as it had been during. the former ſeaſon by a 
plague, ſo deſtructive that 1500 dead Bodies were reckoned to be carried out of 
Cario in a day. „5 | 3 5 

During the inundation nothing is to be ſeen but cities and villages, which 
are all buitt on eminences, either natural or artificial, When the waters ſub- 
fide, and the ground is thoroughly dried, the labour of the huſbandman i 
eaſy, He has nothing to do but turn up the ſoil, and temper it with a littt 
fand to lefen-its rankneſs; then he throws in the ſeed; and in a ſhort time at- 

ter, the whole country is of ind with the richeſt vetdure. The ſame field 2 
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- The country from Egypt to the Atlantic; now called he coaſ? 
of Barbary, * the BL. of near 2000 miles, borders all the 
way on a barren deſert, called Zaara or Suhara, which fome- 


duces two, three, and ſotnetimes four different crops. Vegetation is ſo firong, 
tat ſome plants, in twenty-four hours, ſend out ſhoots near four inches long. 

But all foreign plants degenerate in this ſoil very rapidly; hence thoſe who culti- 
rate them are. vbliged to renew the ſeed every year. It ſhould ſcem, that the 
climate of Egypt is as unfavourable to the perpetuation of any foreign ſpecies 


of animals, as to. the ak oP of exotic plants. It is a remarkable fact, 


that though there have been Mamlouks in Egypt now for 550 years, yet not 


one of them has left ſubſiſting iſſue; there does not exiſt one ſingle family of thetn - 


in the ſecond generation; all their children periſh in the firſt or ſecond deſeent. 
Almoſt the ſame thing happens to the Turks; and it is obſerved, that they can 
only ſecure the continuance of their families, by marrying women who are natives, 
which the Mamlouks have always diſdained, conftantly connecting themſelves 
with female flaves from their own countries, from Circaſſia, Georgia, Mingrelia 


&c. | | 

Certain winds blow in Egypt at certain ſeaſons. In the ſpring, the north and 
north-eaſt winds carry a prodigious quantity of cfouds from the Mediterranean 
into Abyſſinia, They are ſeen in Egypt aſcending towards the ſouth, and lome- 
times ſcem to threaten rain. But it never rains in the Delta in ſuramer ; and but 
rarely, and in ſmall quantities, during the whole courſe of the year. It rains ſtill 
leſs in Upper Egypt, as is the caſe in Sindy, See p. 649. Dews, however, fall 


when the north or weſt winds blow, and, like the rains, are more or leſs copious, | 


as places are more or leſs diftant from the ſea, but differ from the rains in being 
more abundant in ſummer than in winter. A wind ſometimes blows from the 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt, ſo intolerably hot, that it frequently proves fatal to ſuch as are 
expoſed to it. Theſe are called Finds of fifty days, becauſe they prevail moſt fre- 
quently in the fifty days n and following the equinox z or Het winds. of 
the deſert, becauſe they blow over the deſerts of Lybia, See p. 649.—The 
Egyptians, either from the nature of their climate, or the qualities of their food, 
are very liable to a defect or total want of fight. The ſmall-pox too, either from 
an improper regimen, or the neglect of inoculation, makes dreadful ravages among 
them. ; - 8999 
The people of Egypt are kept in the groſſeſt ignorance, which prevents all 
kinds of improvement. The language univerſally ſpoken is the Arabic. There 
is the ſame inſecurity of property as in Syria; and conſequently agriculture and 
the arts are equally neglected. p48 | 


The monuments of antiquity in Egypt are numerous and ſplendid, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria and Cairo. Alexandria now ſcarcely contains 6000 
inhabitants. It is a ſmall town, built on the ſpot which was formerly the old 
harbour, left uncovered by the retreating of the ſea, The mole which joined the 
continent to the iſle of Pharos is enlarged, and is now become a part of the main 
land. The lake Marea or Maregtis, which bathed the walls of the ancient city on 
the ſouth, does not now exiſt, its place being occupied by the ſands of Lybia. 
Alexandria is now ſupplied with water by a canal from the Nile, called the Canaft 
of Face, or Kalidj, the canal of twelve leagues, which is only filled at the time of 


the mundation; and from the ciſterns or reſervoirs built under the ancient city, 


: which are then filled, the Alexandrians are ſupplied with water till the return of the 

inundation next year, of 24 | 8 5 
The moſt Nmarkable antiquities near Alexandria are two obeliſks commonly 
called Clcopatra's Needles, of Thebaic ſtone, and covered with hieroglyphics; the 
one of them overturned, broken, and lying under the ſand, the other on its 
prdeftal; each of them of a fingle ſtone, about 66 feet high, by ſeyen foot 
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times approaches within a few. miles of the Mediterraneay, 


In Marmarica ſtood: the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, in jh, 


middle of a ſandy deſert, * 
tr CYRENAICA 


ſquare at the baſe. But what moſt engages the attention of travellers 
lar of red granite, commonly called Pompey's pillar, although, as it is 
mould rather be called the Pillar of Severus. The capital is Corinthian with palm 
leaves, and not indented; abput nine feet high: the ſhaft and the upper member 
of the baſe are of one piece of ninety feet long, and nine in diameter: the baſe is 4 
ſquare of about fifteen feet on each fide, This block of marble, 60 feet in circum. 
ference, reſts on two layers of ſtone, bound together with lead. The whole co. 
lumut is 114 feet high.” The wonderful tower of Pharos, 400 feet high, was de- 
ſtroyed by the Turks, who built in its room a fquare Caſte, without taſtle or or. 
nament.- At a mile and a half ſouth of the town, in the place of the ancient 
ſuburb Necropolis, of the City of the dead, is the deſcent to the catacombs, where 
the dead bodies were depoſited, 4 | 

The road from Alexandtia to Roſetta is through a barren deſert, producing no- 
thing but Kali or Glaſe-wort, the herb that yields Barilla, ſee p. 105. The fitus 


7 is the pil- 


ation of Roſetta is delightful, ſurrounded with fine gardens and plantations of trees, 


lemon and orange - trees, date-trees, palm-trees, ſycamores, &c. It was built iy 
the eighth century, àt the mouth of the Nile, but is now fix miles from the ſea. Ia 


Failing up the Nile, from Roſerta to Grand Cairo, the proſpect offers little variety; 


nothing is to be ſeen but palm trees, ſingle, or in clumps, which become more 
rare as you advance; wretched villages, compoſed of mud-walled huts, built on 
artificial mounds ; a boundleſs plain, which, at different ſeaſons, is an ocean of 
freſh water, a verdant field, or a duſty defert ; and on every fide, an extenſfie 
and foggy horizon, where the eye is wearied or diſguſted: at length, toward the 
junction of the two branches of the river, the mountains of Grand Cairo ate. dif- 
covered in the eaſt, and to the ſouth-weſt, three detached maſſes appear, which, 
from their triangular form, are known to be the Pyramids. 

Cairo ſtands on the eaflern bank of the Nile, at the diftance of near a mile 
from the river ; but there is a canal from it, that comes up to the city. Cairo is 
of great extent, about nine miles in circumference ; but as in moſt Turkiſh cities, 
the houſes are ill built; the ſtreets narrow, winding, and unpaved. Contrary to 
the general cuſtom of the eaſt, the houſes have two or three ſtories, over which is 
a terrace- of ſtone or tiles; in general, they are of earth and bricks, badly burnt; 
the reſt are of ſoft ſtone, procured from the neighbouring mount Mokattam. All 
theſe houſes have the air of priſons, for they have no light from the ſtreet; 3s it 
is extremely dangerous to have many windows in ſuch a country. They even take 
the precaution to make the entering door very low. The light enteis from the in- 
ner courts, whence the ſycamores reflect a verdure pleaſing to the eye. An open- 
ing to the north, or at the top of the ceiling, admits a refreſhing breeze. Some 
make the population of Cairo amount to 700, ooo, but others, not to the half of 


that number. All calculations, however, of the number of inhabitants in Turkey | 


are arbitrary, as no regiſters are kept of births, deaths, or marriages. The Ma- 
hometans have even ſuperſtitious prejudices againſt numbering their people. —A 


ſtranger, on his arrival at Cairo, is ſtruck with the ragged and wretched appear- 


ance of the inhabitants. The Mamlouks, it is true, are ſplendidly dreſſed, and al- 
ways appear on horſeback ; but this diſplay of luxury only renders the contraſt of 
indigence the more. ſhocking. In Egypt, none but the Mamlouks are permitted 
to ride on horſeback. Common people and foreigners always walk, or are carried 
by mules or aſſes. Foreigners of diſtinction, however, ſometimes procure a licence 
to ride on horſeback. : i 
| e 


* Through this deſart travellers uſed to make their way, by the ſtars, Sil. iii. 662. 


as through the ſandy deſarts of Aſia, Curt, vii. 4. <p 


thought, * | 
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CVYRENAICA extended from Catabathmos (a remarkable 
geclivitys which Salluſt and ſeveral of the ancients make the 
eaſtern boundary of Africa) to the Syrtis Major, or the Are 
Philanin, the altars of the two brothers. A diſtrict of this 
country was called Pentapolis, from its five cities; Cyrene, 


eleven miles from the ſea, founded by a colony of Greeks from 
the iſland Thera, the birth- place of Carneades, the Academi- 


cian, Strab. xvii. p. 838. 3 Apollonia, the ſea port of Cyrene; 


pfalemais, anciently Barce, the people Barcæi; Arfince ; and 
Berenice, anciently Heſp#ris, near which was the famous gar- 


den of the Heſperiaes. 


tis, Oed, and Sabrata, were the chief cities in the RE. 


GIO SYRTICA. 3 

This country was baunded on the eaſt by the river Cynips or 
Cinjphus, which runs into the Syrtts Major, where dwelt the 
Letephigt, ſo- called from their living on the Jotus, a food fo 
luſcious as, according to Homer, to make ſtrangers forget their 
country; and on the welt by the river Triton, which runs into 
the Syrtis Minor, and in its courſe forms ſeveral lakes, among 
the reſt Tritants, whence Minerva was called Tritonia, becaule 
me was ſuppoſed to have been born there. 


* 
” 


The three principal pyramids are ſeen from Cairo. They ftand upon a ledge of 
rock, forty or fifty feet above the level of the plain, twelve miles from Cairo, 


and about four miles from the weſt bank of the Nile. Ancient authors differ greatly 


concerning their height. Herodotus makes the height of the largeſt pyramid, eight 
pletlra, or 800 feet, ii. 124. Strabo makes it a fadivm, or 625 feet, xvii. 817. 
Diodorus, more than fix plethra, or 6oo feet, i. 63, and Pliny, 783 feet, xxxvi. 


12. ſ. 17. There is the ſame difference in the accounts of the moderns. It is re- 


markable, that ſo curious a fact ſhould not be aſcertained. Three hundred and fixty 
thouſand men are ſaid to have been employed for twenty years in building the largeſt 
pyramid, Plrn, ib. Herodotus ſays, that 100,900 men were always engaged in the 


work, and changed every three months, 15. The ſum expended to purchaſe onions, 


lecks, &c, for the workmen, amounted to 1600 talents ; whence we may ca1- 
- Jeture the whole expenge, , Herodot. & Plin. ibid. Pliny juſtly calls theſe 
works, Regum pecunice otioſa ac flulta aſtentatis; and adds, that by a moſt de- 
ſerved fate, the very names of thoſe who reared ſuch vain monuments are ſunk in 
oblivion, T5. e 5 2 | 

Near one of the pyramids, is the enormous SPHINX, now almoft ſunk in the 


ſand, ſo that the top of its back only is vifible; its head riſes about 27 feet above 


the ſand, Its chin meaſures ten feet fix inches in height ; and the whole length 
of the countenance nearly eighteen feet, Niebukr. Pliny makes the circumference 
of its head, 102 feet, the length of its feet, 143 feet, and the height from the 
belly to the crown of the head, 62 feet, all of one ſtone, ib. ſ. 17. There 
were anciently a great number of pyramids and ſphinxes in different parts 


af Egypt, beſides thoſe near Memphis, Strab. xvii. 807, ſome. of which are till. 


to be ſeen. | | X 
There are remains of the ruins of Thebes, and alfo of ſeveral other ancient ci- 
tes of Epypt,' but the deſcriptions of them in general are uintereſting, 
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Byrſa. Carthage was deſtroyed by Scipio, rebuilt by 


Carthage, built by a colony of Tyrians under the famous DIDO. 
the citadel, which ſtood in the middle of the city, was calleg 
Auguſtus, 
and finally deſtroyed by the Saracens in the feventh — ro: 


About 


Tbe capital of AFRICA PROP RIA Was CARTHAG0» 


n * 


wk 
#4343 3 z 


> * DIDO, called alſq Eliza, upon her arrival. in Africa, is ſaid to have purcha. 
fed from the inhabitants of that country as much ground as ſhe could ſurroung 


with a bull's hide, Liv. xxxiv. 61. Virg. u. 1. 367. Appian, De Bell. Punic, i. 
(Juſtin ſays, as much as an ox's hide could cover, xviit. $.) and to have cut the 


| Hide into very ſmall thongs, by which means ſhe. included a much larger ſpace 


than thé inhabitants imagined ; whence the place firſt built on, i. e, the citade} 
got the name of BYRSA, (from Bupre, corium vel pellis, a hide.) 15. Carthage 7 
faid to have been built 65 years before Rome, Fell. j. 6. Appian ſays, 50 years 
hefore the taking of Troy by the Greeks, De Punic 1. About this, as about other 
ancient facts, authors vary. | | 1 | | | 
juſlin relates, that Dido, being ſought in marriage by JARBAS, a neighbouring 
prince, with a denunciation of war if ſhe refuſed, was urged by ber ſubjects to 
comply. Having therefore erected a funeral pile in the extremity of the city, ag if 
about to perform certain ſacred rights before her marriage, to appeaſe the manes of 
Sichæus or Acerbas, her former huſband; ſhe aſcended the pile with a ſword in her 


: hand, and looking to the people, who were ſtanding around, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe 


would go to her huſband, as they had required; and inflantly flew herſelf with the 
ſword. She was worſhipped as a goddeſs as long as Carthage ſtood, Jufin. xvii, 
6. Serv. in Virg. u. 1. 344. . 

Carthage ſtood on a kind of peninſula, which is 360 fladia or 45 miles, in cir. 
cumference. The neck of the peninſula extending 60 ſtadia, was fortified by a 
wall. (Strab. xvii. 832, Polybius makes its extent only 25 ſtadia, i. 73. 8 
Appian. 56.) Here were the ſtalls of the elephants. Below the citadel lay the 
harbours ; and a ſmall ifland, called COTHON, encompaſſed with an Euripus or 
canal, having docks on each fide of it all count. | 
Carthage, when its power was at the higheſt, poſſeſſed the whole coaſt of 
Africa, from Cyrendicd and the deſarts of Lybia to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
a great part of Spain and Sicily, alſo Sardinia, and fore other ſmall iſlands. 
We may judge of the opulence of Carthage from its efforts againft the Ro- 
mans, and in particular from its ſtate, when that people determined to deſtioy 
it, at the inſtigation of CATO the Cenſor, who uſed always to conclude his 


; ſpeeches in the ſenate thus, Er yoc. AMPLIUS, CENSEO, CARTHAGO EST 


DELENDA. Scipio Nafica, on the contrary, thought more wiſely, that Car: 
thage ſhould be ſpared, that from the terror. of it, the Romans might be kept 
from ſinking into luxury and vice, Appian, De Punic, 38. Carthage, notwith- | 
ſtanding all its loſſes, then contained 700,000 inhabitants, and poſſeſſed 300 cities 
in Africa. The Romans having formed the baſe refglution of deſtroying this 
city, without having received at that time any juſt cauſe of offence, acted with 
the deepeſt art. Tricy firſt demanded, as a mark of ſubmiſfion, 300 of the chil- 
dren of the chief men as hoſtages. Theſe: being delivered, they next de- 
manded, that the Carthaginians. ſhould give , up all their arms and war: 
like machines. This alſo Was gomplied with. The ſuits af Armour given up 
amounted to 200,000, and the catapult#, &. to 3, 00, The Romans then de- 
manded that the Carthaginians ſhould leave their preſent city, and build 2 new 
ane in any part of their territories they pleaſed, provided it was not within 
80 ſtadia or. ten miles of the ſea. Whew the Carthaginians, after making all 
theſe ſacrifices perceived that the deſlruction of their city was, reſolved on, and 
that they muſt either leave their hahilations, according to the cruel command 


vs 
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| About 15 miles eaſt of Carthage flood Tunes, or -a, Tunis, 
it the mouth of the river Catada, near which Regulus was de- 
ſeated and taken priſoner by the Carthaginians, under Xantip- 


#f their unjuſt aggreſſors, or pre for a deſperate refiftance ; having with joint 
conſent determined rather to periſh than tamely ſubmit to ſuch ee they ſhut 
their gates againſt the Romans, and took the moſt vigorous meaſures for their de- 
fence. They fabricated every day 140 Aieids, 300 ſwords, 500 lances, and ro 
darts, to be thrown from warlike machines, for making the ropes. of which the wo- 
men cut out their own hair, Applan. 55. Although they had for fifty years been 
limited by treaty to build no more than 12 thips, and the mouth of Cothon was 
blocked up; yet in two months they conſtructed 120 fail, and having dug a new 
communication with the ſea from Cothon, they ſuddenly fent out this fleet, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the Romans. : | 
The fiege began in the conſulſhip of L. Marcius Cenforinus and M. Manlius, a. U. 


bog, and laſted three years. The courage and exertions of the Carthaginians 


almoſt exceed belief. They choſe HAsDRVUBAI for their general, who tarniſhed 
the glory of his military exploits by his cruelty. The Romans ſuſtained many ſe- 
vere og? fro and their army would have been utterly deſtroyed, had it not been 
preſerved by the prudence of SCIPIO, grandſon, by adoption, to Scipio the con- 


queror of Hannibal, who then ſerved in a ſubordinate rank. 
Scipio having gone to Rome to ſtand candidate for the Ædileſhip, was, from. 


an admiration of his virtue, created conſul by the people, atthough below the 
legal age, and appointed to command the army in Africa. After many vio- 
lent conflicts, and much effuſion of blood, Scipio at laft took and deftroyed 
Carthage, after it had ftood 700 years. Aſdrubal with 40,000 men ſurrendered 
themſelves, on condition of having their lives ſpared. But the wife of Aſdru- 
bal, who had fled with the deſerters to the temple of Æſculapius, which ſtood 
on the top of the citadel, ſcorning to furvive the ruin of her country, having ut- 
tered the bittereſt imprecations againſt her huſband, who was ſtanding with Scipio, 
within hearing, threw herſelf with two children ſrom the top of the houſe into the 
middle of the flames, in imitation, fays Florus, of that queen who built Car- 
thage, ſi. 1 5. x rn 

Scipio ſeeing the deſtruct ion of ſo great a city, is ſaid to have ſhed tears. 
Reflecting on the fate of Troy, of the Aﬀyrians, Medes, and Perſians, and on 
the recent "overthrow of the Macedonians, he repeated two verſes of Homer 
in which the fall of Ilium and Priam is predicted, II. iv. 164. Being aſked by | 
Polybius his preceptor, who happened to be then preſent,, what he meant 
them, he ſaid, that conſidering the viciſſitude of human affairs, he was afraid leſt 
the ſame misfortune ſhould befal his own country, Appian, ib. 84. as it actually 
did, ſee p. 249. Perhaps he perceived that the ruin of Carthage would accelerate 
that of Rome. He little thought, that, in about 100 years after, divine vengeance 


'would make the grandſons of the victors, and among the reſt one of his own de- 


fcendants, fall by the hands of their own countrymen, as victims to appeaſe the 
manes ot the aughtered Africans, Horat. od. ii. 1. 25; and that the great 
grandſon of the chief author of the deſtruction of Carthage, the ' moſt virtu- 
ous of the Romans, (Cats), ſhould be obliged to kill himſelf to prevent his 
falling into the hands of the oppreflor of the liberties of his country, (Czfar), ſee 

P. 242, | 
The government of Carthage, during the life-time of Dido, is ſuppoſed to 
have been monarchical ; but afterwards it was partly ariſtocratical, and partly 
democratical. Ariſtotle prefers the conftitution of Carthage to that of Lacedz- 
mon and Crete, De Rep. ii. 11. Two chief magiſtrates were annually created 
from among the nobility called SurrETzs, poſſeſſing nearly the ſame power 
43 the Conſuls at Rome, Nep. in Hannibal. 7. Liv, XX. 7, Xxvill. 37. called alſe 
Bs X x4 Mis, 
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pus the Lacedæmonian; on the ſame bay of the Mediterranean 

With Carthage; at the bottom of which, on the eaſt, was 
Mercurii Promontorium, or Hermæum, Cape Bona ;- near it 

Clupea, or Aſpis. | 


Eaſt 


Rxoxs, kings, Nep. ib. Herodot. vii. 167. Diodor. xiii. 43. xiv. 54. xv. 15. xx. 33. 
Jufiin. xxii. 7. Conſuls, ib. xxxi. 2, and Dictators, Liv. xxiii. 13. Fuſtin, xix. 1 
whence Polybius makes the Carthaginian government to partake of monarchy N 
well as of ariſtocracy and democracy, vi. 49.— The Senate was compoſed of men 
teſpectable for their age, their birth, and fortune, but eſpecially for their merit. 
They deliberated about all matters of public concern. With reſpect to their num- 
ber and manner of election, we have no certain account. What things the ſenate 
determined, and what things were laid before the aſſembly of the people, authors 
have left us very much in the dark. Polybius aſcribes the downfall of Carthage, 
to the people having arrogated the chief power to themſclves ; whereas at Rome, 
during that period, he obſerves, the chief direction of affairs was almoſt entirely 
left to the ſenate, 16. | A 
At Carthage the power of judicature was veſted in 104 men, called by a 
round number Centumuzri, and choſen from among the nobility, whoſe power 
was very great, and their office for life, Liv. xxxiii. 48. Five of theſe were ſe- 
Iced, who had greater power than the reſt, Ariſtot. ib. — An hundred judges were 
choſen from the number of ſenators, to examine the conduct of generals upon their 
return from war, Juftin. xix. 2. There was alſo a magiſtrate at Carthage, who 
took cogniſance of the morals of the citizens, as the Cenſors at Rome, whom Cor- 
nelius Nepos therefore calls Præfectus morum, in vita Hamilcaris, 3. We likewiſe 
read of a Prætor and Quaſtor, who took care of the public revenues, Nep. Hanni- 
bal. 7. Liv. xxxiii. 48.—Ariſtotle, who prefers the government of Carthage ta 
that of Lacedzman and Crete, mentiens what he thinks two great defects in it; 
namely, that the ſame perſon might hold ſeveral different employ ments together; 
and that in chuſing perſons to offices of public truſt, regard was had to rank and 
fortune, and not merely to merit, ji. 11. | 
The generals of the Carthaginian armies n abſolute power, and continued 
in command during the pleaſure of the ſenate and people. The Carthaginian 
armies were moſtly compoſed of mercenaries, which was frequently the cauſe of 
diſcord, and, at the end of the firſt Punic war, brought Carthage to the brink of - 
ruin; the mercenaries, when diſbanded, being diſſatisßed with their pay, and 
therefore having turned their arms againſt their employers, under MATHO, Pay, 
i. 65. ad fin. This war laſted three years and a half, with dreadful cruelty and 
bloodſhed on both fides. It was at laſt ſucceſsfully terminated, by the valour and 
conduct of HAMILCAR BARCA, the father of Hannibal. Matho, the leadet 
of the revolters, was taken, and put to death with the greateſt torture, together 
with many of his companions, 1b. & Diodor. excerpt. xxv. While the Cartbagi- 
nians were involved in this war, the Romans took occaſion to ſeize on Sardinia, 
Pelyb.i. 88. which afterwards proved one chief cauſe of the ſecond Punic war, ib. 
iii. ro. Lv. xxi. 1. f ; 4 f | 
If any general had been guilty of miſconduct, and ſometimes if he had even 
been unſucceisful, he was put to death, Liv. xxii. fin. uſually by crucifixion, 
which was a frequent mode of puniſhment at Carthage, Polyb. i. 79. ; Liv. epit. 
T7. ; Zonar. viii. 11. ; Aurel. Victor. 28. ; Fuftin. xvii. 7. xXil. 7.3 Val. Max. vii. 
 "Y:EXT, Fo ; | N ; 
: The deity chiefly worſhipped by the Carthaginians, was Saturn, (Kpora; vel 
Xpoveg, Diodor. xx. 14.) ſuppoſed to be the ſame with what is called in ſcrip« 
ture, Moloch; to whom they offered human victims, Juſtin. xiii. 6. ; Auguflin. 
De Civ. D. vii. 19.; Lad ant. i. 21.; Plutarch. De Superſt, 21. Sil. SO 
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Faſt from this ſtood Hadrumitum ; and Thapfus, near which 
(far defeated Scipio and Juba. „ „ 
The eaſt of Africa Propria was called Byzacium. 


9 


After the dreadful defeat which they received from Agathocles, they ſacri- 
ficed at once 200; boys of the nobleſt birth, choſen by lot, Diedor. xx. 14. 
and 300 citizens, at the ſame time, voluntarily. gave up themſclves to the 
ſame fate, ib. _ Juſtin relates, that when Darius ſent ambaſſadors to aſk aſ- 
ſtance from the Carthaginians againſt the, Greeks, he required that they ſhould 
geſiſt from the cuſtom of, offering human victims, of eating dogs fleſh, and 
of burning the bodies of their dead; with which requeſt, he ſays, they readily 


complied, xix. i. But Curtius obſerves, that this practice, derived from the 


Tyrians, their founders, continued to the deſtruction of Carthage, iv. 3. 23. 
Herodotus mentions a ſtriking mark of the ſuperſtition of the Carthaginians, 
that Amilcar, who commanded the army againſt Gelon, remained in the camp 
during the battle, ſacrificing to the gods; and when he heard that his troops 
were defeated, was ſuppoſed to have thrown himſelf into the flames; as he was 
never afterwards ſeen. His image was worſhipped at Carthage, vii. 167. 

The Carthaginians worſhipped ſeveral other deities beſides Saturn; as Urania 
vel Cieleftis, or the Moon, Tertullian. apolog, 23. Jupiter, under the 1 5 
of Belus or Bual; Neptune, Mars, Hercules, Apollo, Mſculapius, & c. Polyb. vii. 
1. and in particular, Juno, Firg. Ax. i. 15. iv. 5. We find the Carthaginisn 
generals always punctual in paying their devotion to the gods: Thus Hamilcar, 
when about to paſs into Africa, Liv. xxi. 1,; Hannibal, after the taking of Sa- 
guntum, before he ſet out for Italy, 7b. 21.; after the battle of Cannæ, 15. 
xxiii. 11. & c. 

The Carthaginians owed their power to commerce, to the cultivation of which 
they were led by the ſituation of their city and the natural genius of its inha- 
bitants, as being ſprung from Tyre, the' firſt commercial city in the world. 
Carthage Jong poſſeſſed the empire of the ſea; and might have continued to 
enjoy it much longer, had it not been for their luſt of conqueſt, From the 
mines of Spain, Diodorus ſays, the Carthaginians derived thoſe treaſures with 
which they ſupported ſo many and grievous wars, v. 38. In the mines near New 


Carthage, upwards of 40,000 men were employed; and furniſhed every day 


25,000 drachmæ, i. e. about L. 8 59. 7s, 6d. Strab. iii. 147. But the reſources of 
Rome, although leſs abundant, were more certain; and therefore ultimately pre- 
vailed. The native troops of the Romans were ſuperior to the mercenaries of the 
Carthaginiagas. | | | 

Learning was but little cultivated at Carthage, although it produced ſome 


writers of note; as MAGO, who wrote twenty-eight books on huſbandry, Cic. 


Orat. i. 58. which, after the taking of Carthage, were, by order of the ſenate, 
tranſlated into Latin, Farr. R. R. i. 1. Plin. xviii. 3. CLiToMACHUSs, the 
ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Carneades the philpſopher, Cic. Acad. iv. 6. & 31. Orat. i. 
It, who wrate a canſolatary addreſs to his countrymen upon the deſtruction of his 
native city, Cie. Tuſc. iii. 21, &c.——TERENCE was born at Carthage, but edu+ 
cated at Rome, having been brought thither as a ſlave by Terentius Lucanus, a 
ſenator, who gave him his liberty; and hence he derived his name, Suet. in vit. 
Terent, Terence was ſo intimate with Scipio Africanus the younger, and Lzlius, 
that he was thought to have been aſſiſted by them in writing his plays, Cic. Amic. 
24.; nor did he himſelf contradict the report, Adelph. prol.—To theſe may be added, 
the great HANNIBAL, whe, though fiom his carlieſt years almoſt always en- 
gaged in war, yet found leiſure to attend to literature, Nepos, In witu ejus. A cer- 
tain Carthaginian having communicated treaſonable intelligence to Dionyſius of Sy- 
racuſe, a decree was made, that no Carthaginian thereafter ſhould learn to write 
or ſpeak the Greek language, Tuſtin. xx. 5. Ry 
The Carthaginians were a nation of merchants, induftrious, ingenious, and 
1 5 enterpriſing, 
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682 Ai Antiqua: 


Weſt from Carthage ſtood UTICA, near prom, Apollinis, and 
prom. Pulchrum,, thought by ſome to be the ſame Ss tak Scipio 

Africanus landed with his army, © Fe: 
Between Carthage and Utica ran the river Bagrado, near 
which the army of Regulus deſtroyed an enormous ſerpent, 
with their warlike engines, after it had killed a great number 


of them. The ſkin is ſaid to have been ſent to Rome, 120 


feet long, Plin. 8, 14. 


The weſt of Africa Propria was called Zeugitana. 


2 — 


NUMIDIA was divided differently at different times. The 
two chief ſtates in it were the Maſgli, on the eaſt, and tho 
Mafſe/yli, or ii, on the weſt. Maſiniſſa was king of the for. 
mer, and Syphax of the latter. They were both called Nom. 
nes or Numidg, and after the defeat of Syphax became ſubjet 


to Maſiniſſa. | A: 


Chief towns: On the ſea-coaſt, Tabraca, at the mouth of 
the river Tufca ; Hippo Regius, near the river Rubricatus, the 
Epiſcopal ſeat of St. Auguſtine; welt of which Ruficadè. In- 
land towns: Cirta, the capital, near the river Ampſaga ; eaſt 
of which Vega; fouth” of it Sicca; and ZAMA, famous for 
the deſeat of Hannibal by Scipio. The ſituation of Thirmida, 
where Hiempſal was ſlain by Jugurtha, is uncertain, Among 
the deferts ſtood Thala and Capſa. a 5 

MAURITANIA was ſeparated from Numidia by the river 
Mulucha ; the people were called Mauri, Moors. 

The chief towns were Cæſarea, which gave the name of 
Czſarienſis to the eaſtern part, the kingdom of Bocchus ; and 
Tingis or -i, Tangier, ſouth of the Fretum Herculeum, whence 
the weſtern part, the kingdom of Bogud, was. called Tingi- 

South of Mauritania lived the Getizh, Garamantes, Libyes, 


and E!hiipes, whoſe limits arg not exactly aſcertained. Strabo 


enterpriſing, but falſe, deceitful, and cruel. Cunning (calliditas) was their diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic, Cic. de Aruſp. reſp. 19. in Rull. ii. 94. PUNICA FIDE, 
among the Romans, became proverbial, and was equivalent to dolus vel perfidia, 
artiſice or treachery, Sa/luft. Jug. 108.; Liv. xxii. 6. Thus Plautus uſes Pau for 
falſe, deceitful, Fœnul. prol. 113. So Livy, in recounting the vices of Hannibal, 
fays, he had perfidia pluſquam Punica, xxi. 4. ; {cron Punicæ, and calliditas 
Greca, are oppoſed to the 'opennefs and ſincerity of the Romans, Romans arte, 
Id. xlii. 47. But the Romans did not always practiſe theſe virtues, as Livy him- 
ſelf acknowledges in this yery patfage. Nothing could exceed their artifice as well 
as their injuft.ce towards the Carthaginians. The characters ef both natians, and 
of their moſt illuſtrious citizens, will be beſt traced from their actions. We derive 
our information concerning the Carthaginians chiefly from Roman writers, whole 


national antipathy led them to repreſent the character and conduct of their enemies 
in the moſt unfavourable light, ro depretiate their yjrtues, and. aggravate their 


bans PS 1 ſuppoſes 


— 
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fup ſes all the animals produced in the torrid or frigid zones 
to be of a diminutive fize ; hence the origin of the fables of the 
pigmies, xvii. P. 821. e PS HE 
Weſt of Getulia were the Inſulæ Fortunatz, one of which 

was named Canaria, as it is ſaid, from the number of its large 
dogs; whence theſe iſlands are now called the Canaries; and 
another Nivaria, ſuppoſed to be Teneriffe, from its being al- 
pays covered with ſnow. . 1 Fe 

orth of theſe were the Inſulæ Purpurariz, now the Ma. 
diiras, diſcovered by Juba, who there ſer up a manufacture of 


u le. ; 3 
: 1 he Inſulæ Heſperides and Gorgonum, mentioned in the Peri. 
plus of Hanno the Carthaginian, who is ſaid to have failed 
round Africa, are ſuppoſed to have been the Cape Verd Iſlands. 
But the. account given of them, and of other ſouthern places, 
in that book, is too fabulous to be credited, The ſame thing 
may be ſaid of the famous Atlantis of Plato, which he repreſents 
as larger than Aſia and Africa, and which therefore ſome take 
to be America. But feveral authors allow the authenticity of 
the periplus of Hanno: {See Dadiuell's diſſertations prefixed to 
the Oxford edition of the Geographic veteris Scriptores Gneci, 
vol. 1.) Pliny mentions Hanno's having failed round Africa, 
and written an account of jt, ii, 67. v. 1. So Pompenius Mela, 
ii. 9. and Solinus, c. 56. Some veſſels, manned with Phceeni- 
cians, by order of Necos, hang of Egypt, having taken their 
departure from the Arabian gulf or Red ſea, made the circuit 
of Africa, and returned, after a voyage of two years, to Egypt, 
by the ſtraits of Cadir, now Cadiz, jar ive 42. The ſame 
voyage 18 ſaid to have been performed by others, Strab. ii. 98. 


Modern Diviſions of Arrica. 


EcyerT; BARBARY, comprehending Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, Fez, and Morocco; BiLEDULGERIDY part of ancient 
Mauritania; ZAARA, or Sahara; NEGROLAND, along the 
Niger; UppER GUINEA, the Slave Coaſt, the Gold and Ivory 
Coaſt; LowER GUINEA; comprehending Loango, Congo, 
Angola, Benguela, and Matanan; CAFFRARIA, or the coun- 
try of the Hottentots, around the Cape of Good Hope; Mo- 
NOMOTAPA3SOFALA,MONOMUGH, ZANGUEBAR; AAN; 
Coaſt of ABExX; NuBla; "ABYSSINIA;. and ETHIOPIA, 
But Africa is divided differently by different writers, | 
The principal iflands of Africa are: 7 8 25 
5 | 1 ws BABE T- 


MosAaus1Qus, (or Melinda), belonging to the Portugueſe, any 


in its greateſt breadth, It has the Atlantic on the eaſt, which 


be only 60 miles over. a2 3 


The charaReriftical features. of the Native Americans; ot Indians of America 


much labour. Their faces ſmooth, and free ſtom beard, owing to a cuſtom 


* 


- BASLLNMANDEL, at the entrance of the Red ſea. In che 1, 
i dian Ocean, ZQCOTORA, or Socatra.——Eaſt from Zanguehar 
U 


the Comora iſles. MADAGASCAR, a large iſland, about 1000 
miles long, and 300 broad. MAURITIUS and Bouk BON. 
belonging to the French. In the Atlantic, ST. HE LENA, a {mal 
Iſland, 21 miles in ęircumference, belonging to the Engliſh 

ut 1200 miles weſt of Benguela.——ASeENns1on Iſle; and 
St. Matthew; both uninhabited; ST. THoMAs, Prince's if}ang 
Sec. in the gulf of Guinea, belonging to the Portugueſe.— 
Cart VIXVbp iflands ;—Portugueſe. CANARIES, Canary, 
Teneriffe, Ferro; —Spaniſh. —MapEiras —Portugueſe.— 
AzoREs, or Weſtern iſles, nearly at an equal diſtance from 
Eurape, Africa, and America 3. Fortugueſe. 1 


1 


A E A 
AMERICA extends from the 8oth deg. N. to the 57th deg 
41 S. lat.; and, where its breadth is known, from the 35th 
to the 1 36th deg. W. lon.; about gooo miles in length, and 3609 


1 ” + 


South Sea on the weft,” which ſeparates it from Aſia, 

It is divided into two great continents, North and South A- 
merica ; which are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, forming 
a kind of iſthmus, 1500 miles long, at Darien ſo narrow as tg 


ſeparates it from Europe and Africa; and the Pacific'or grea 
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* MANNERS and Cusrous of the Nartvx AMERICANS. 


7 


as they are called, are, a very ſmall forebead, covered with hair from the er 
tremities to the middle of the eye-brows. They have little black eyes, a thi 
noſe, ſmall, and bending towards the upper lip. The countenance broad; the 
features coarſe, the ears large and far from the face; their. hair very blac 
ank, and coarſe. Their limbs well turned; the feet ſmall ; the body tall, ſtraight 
of a copper colour, and well proportioned ; ftrong and active, but not. fitted fo 


among them, of pulling it out by the roots. Their countenances, at firſt view 
appear mild and innocent; but upon à narrow inſpection, they diſcover ſome- 
thing wild, diſtruſtful, and, ſullen, Their features are regular, though often 
diſtorted by abſurd endeavours to improve the beauty of their natural form, 6 
ro render their. aſpect more dreadful to their enemies. In the lands, where 
the four-foored animals were both few-and ſmall, and the earth yielded her pro- 
ductions almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the conſtitution of the natives, neither braced 
by the active exerciſes of the chace, nor invigorated by the labours of cul 
tivation, was extremely jechle and languid. On' the continent, where the 15 
1 | reſiʒ 
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ke principal ſeas, bays, and ſtraits, in America ate, Baſſin's 
A fn, Hudſon's Bay, Hudſon's Straits; Straits of Belleifle,, which 
| Crarate Newfoundland from New Britain; Gulf ' of Sr. Lau- 
ne; Fundy Bay, which ſeparates Nova Scotia from New 
| Sogland, remarkable for its tides, which riſe to the height of 
Feeling on the ſhore; Maſſachilſet' s Bay; Delawar Bay; Obe. 
ae G Bal, — Strait; Gulf of ME x- 


eo; Bay of Campeachy ; Bay of Honduras; Gulf of Dari 1 


the Caribbrean Sea; the Bays formed at the mouth of the Oro- 
nooco, of the Amazons, and of La Plata; the Straits of Ma- 


ln, above 300 miles in length, but of unequal. breadtb, 


© ſometimes not two miles; running between the Atlantic and 
meife Oceans, and ſeparating Terra del Fuego from the con- 
ent of South America; eaſt from which are the Straits of a 
ure, fo called from a Dutchman, who firſt diſcovered them, 

W . | | between 
ae abouind with game of various kinds , and the chief occupation of wany tribes 
de piaſue it, their frame acquired greater firmneſs. Still, however, the Ame- 
ricans were more remarkable for agility. than ſtrength. They were not only averſe 


tatuil, but incapable of it; and when rouſed by toice from their native indolence, 


2nd compelled to work, they ſunk under taſks which the people of the other con- 
tent would have performed with eaſe. They were likewiſe obſerved to have 


wich leſs appetite ; fo that the Spaniards appeared to them to, be infatiably vora- , 
cons; and they affirmed that one Spaniard conſumed more food in a day than was 


ſuſticient for ten Americans. | 5 
There is a fiogular uniformity of appearance among all the inhabitams of the 


New World; ſo that, as Ulloa obſerves, if we have ſeen one American, We 


may be ſaid to have ſcen them all; their colour and make are ſo nearly the 
be. The only exception is the Z/quimeaux Indians on the coaſt of Labrador 
| who ue of a middle fize and robuſt, with heads of a diſproportioned bulk, an 

bet as remarkably ſmall. Their complexion, though ſwarthy, by being con- 
tinually expoſed to the rigour of a cold climate, iyclines to the European white, 
father than to the copper colour of America; and the men have beards, which are 
ſometimes buſhy and long. Some people have been found on the Iſthmus of 


Darien of a dead milk-white colour, not reſembling that of the fair people among 


Europeans, but without any tincture of a bluſh or ſanguine complexion. But theſe 
© cannot be conſidered as conſtituting a diſtinct ſpecies, any more than the white 
eren ſometimes produced by the negroes of Attica, called Albinos. The parents 

the Miites of Darien, called by the Dutch Kackerlates, are of the ſame. colour 
with other natives of the country. Both of theſe, therefore, are to be held as a 
Egenerate breed, Neither of them propagate their race; their children are of the 
colour and temperament peculiar to the natives of their feſpective countries. —In 
we ſouthern extremity of America, there is ſaid to be. people of a gigantic ſize, 


led PATAGONIANS, above eight feet high, and of proportional firength ; but 


Weir exittence is doubtful, _ 8 . 
Although the ſavages of America are exempt from many of the, diſtem 


Web affect poliſhed nations, yet they are liable to various diſorders, broughy 


aby immoderate hardſhip and fatigue, by the inclemency of the ſeaſons, ſcar= 
of food, exceſſive repletion after long faſting, and by other cauſes. One 
; Cradful malady is ſaic to have been introduced into Europe from America, 
called Lies Veneren, the Neapalitan or French diſeaſe, becauſe it is ſaid to have 
bel appeared with moſt deſtructive violence in the French army before Naples,” a. 
| ee . 1493. 
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| ſity or ſixty feet, and flow ſo rapidly as to overtake animals 
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686 merida, 


| hatwee ween Fuego and States Iſland ; the Ba of Panan 

die e Darien; and the Gulfor Sea of Clean, Oppo 

Ihe rivers in America are the largeſt, and 1 EINE 
"higheſt, in the world. N 5 N 
The principal rivers are; in North America, $-. Laurence 

U 


and the Qronoque, Orinoco, or Oronooco. 


or Illinois, Lake Huron, Lake Erie or Oſiuego, and Lake On. 
ftario. Between lake Erie and Ontario 1s the ſtupendous cata. 


a mile broad, tumbles over a precipice about 150 feet ® in per- 


and the Mifi/ippr, which riſe at no great diſtance f 
aber jon Wat Amari, the Men, ar 
AMAZONS, the largeſt in. the world; the LA PLATA ; 


The river St. LAURENCE, in its courſe, forms ſeveral lakes 


of greater extent than are to be met with any where elſe; Lake | 


Superier, about 1500 miles'in circumference; Lake Michigan 


ract, called the. Falls of Niagara, where the river, about half 


by _— 


ry pendicular 


1493. It made diſmal ravages through various parts of Europe, and for i 
able time baffled all the efforts of medical {ki1l, in the er en 9 
thought of for its cure. 85 | 

The mental powers of the American Indians appeared ſtill more feeble than the 
frame of their bodies. They had no ideas but what related to preſent objes, 
They had not a. word to expreſs any thing but what is material and corporeal. 


Time, ſpate, ſubſtance, and a thouſand other abſtract terms, were altogether un- 
known to them. Some tribes cannot reckon farther than three, and have no de. 


nomination to diſtinguiſh any number above it. Several can proceed as far as ten, 
others to twenty. Some, as the Iroguois in North America, who are more cifiliſed, 
have extended their arithmetic to a thouſand ; but the Cherokee nation, on the ſame 
continent, no farther than à hundred; and the ſmaller tribes in their neighbour- 
hood can riſe no higher than ten. They have little foreſight of futurity, and their 


| thoughts ſeem wholly occupied about the preſent moment. When, on the approach 


of evening, the Carribbee feels himſelf diſpoſed to go to reſt, no conſideration will 


tempt him to ſell his hammock, But in the morning, when he is ſallying out to 


the buſineſs or paſtime of the day, he will part with it for the ſlighteſt toy that 
catches his fancy. The North Americans and natives of Chili, who inhabit the 
temperate regions in the two great diſtricts of America, are people of cultivated 


and enlarged underſtandings, when viewed in compariſon with ſome of thoſe 


feated in che iſlands, or on the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco. Their ocs 
cupations are more yarious, their ſyſtem of policy as well as of war more complex, 
their arts more numerous. But even among them the intellectual powers are ex- 
tremely limited in their operations; and, unleſs when exerted in the chace, or in 
war, are held in no eſtimation, When not engaged in theſe, they waſte their life 
in a liftleſs indolence. To be free from occupation, ſeems to be all the enjoyment 
towards which they aſpire, They will continue whole days ſtretched out in 


their hammocks, or ſeated gn the earth, in perfect idleneſs, without changing 


their poſture, or raiſing their eyes from the ground, or uttering a ſingle worc, 
fee p- 3. | = 

Among the ſavages of America, as of other countries, the condition of wo- 
men is humiliating and wretched. _ The huſband uſually purchaſes his wife, 
either by performing certain ſervice to her parents, or by offering them pre- 
ſents. He conſiders her as a female ſervant whom he has acquired, and there - 


fore 


5 * (on be fide 163 feet, and on the other only 143.) Philoſ. Tr. of Philadel- 
Phia, 1793, vol. iii, See Appendix to Monthly Review, Jan. 1795. 
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kala right. Below Lake Specor is another fü, calle 


. Mary's "US » 2 „ /ð ͤ /w . 

The MISSISIPPT-is jet by the Illinois, the Miſaures, the 
0s, and ſeveral other Jarge rivers. After a courle of 4500 
miles, including its turnings, It falls into the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are many other conſiderable rivers in North A 3-4-4 


Anerica. | 687 


2 


Huiſon's river, Which riſes near Lake Champlain in Canac 
and falls into the Atlantic at New Vork; the Delaware, join 
ed by the Schuylkill at Philadelphia; the Suſquehanna, Polow- 
nach, J, ß a aS aaa: 
The river of the Amazons and La Plata annually. overflow 


| their hanks, and fertilize, the adjacent country, in the ſame 


4-3 


manner as the Nile does Egypt.  - © ro abby 
The principal mountains are, the ANDES or Cardilleray, 
thought to be the higheſt, in the world, which run from north 
to ſouth, along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, the whale length 
Te Che ol wn Wort io hos =, Fodor mon ron 


fore ſubjects her to every office of labour and fatigue.—Tt is obſervable, that 
yomen have always been found” in a ſtate of degradation 'wherever the cuſtony « 
purchaſing wives bas prevailed. It is only in poliſhed ſoeiety that women receive 
from men that degree of reſpect which is due to them, and which proves equally 
beneficial to both ſexes, —Among the ſavage tribes of America, while the men 
Joiter out the day in ſloth, or ſpend it in amuſement, the women are condemned 
to inceſſant toil, . as among the ancient' Germans, ſee p. 56x. and 565. In ſome 
difrits, this dominion: is ſo grie vous and ſo ſenſibly felt, that ſome” women, in a 
wid emotion of maternal fondnefs, have deftroyed their female children in their 
infzncy, to deliver them from that intolerable bondage to which they knew the 
were doomed. From this harth treatment, women are far from being prolific. 
The difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence in the ſavage ſtate cauſes infants: to be often 
expoſed. When twins are born, one of them r e is abandoned, becauſe 
the mother is not equal to the taſk of educating both. When a mother dies while 
he is nurſing a child, all hope of preſerving its life fails, and it is buried together 
wich her in the ſame grave. But the Americans are not deficient in parental ten- 
derneſs to ſuch of their offspring as they chuſe to rear. The dependence of chil- 
dreu on their parents, however, is of ſhort duration. It ceaſes almoſt entirely, as 
ſoon as they reach maturity; and after that they ſhew no greater regard to their 
parents than to any other perſons. N ol e - Log 
The natives of America, when firſt diſcovered, lived moſtly by fiſhing and 
hunting, In ſome rivers, as in the Maragnon or Amazons and Orinoco, fiſh are 


o plentiful, that they may be caught with the hand. The ſagacity of the a 


merican hunters in finding their prey, aud their addreſs in killing it, are ſur- 
pifing. They have diſcovered a kind of poifon, in which if they dip their 


arrows, the ſlighteſt wound is mortal, without infecting the fleſh of the animal. 


The plants which they raife by culture are chiefly,—1.' the maize, called in Eu- 
rope the Turkey or Indian wheat ;—2. the manioc, which grows to the fize of 
a large ſhrub, or ſmall tree, and produces roots ſomewhat 'reſembling parſ- 
nps; after carefully ſqueezing out the juice, which is pioſonous, | thefe roots 
are grated down to a fine powder, and formed into thin cakes called Caſſada 
bread, infipid to the taſte, but no contemptible food :—3. the plantain, a tree 
which grows ſo quickly as to yield fruit in leſs than a year; which fruit when 
roalted ſupplies the place of bread, and is both palatable and nouriſhing :—4. 
the etatae: and—5. pimento, a ſmall tree, yielding a ſtrong aromatic Wo 
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of South. America, 4300 miles; aud the Apalichian or 41, 
mountains,. in North America, extending from Cant, roy 
0 the Gulf or Mexico, which: rile gradually from the l o. 
are ſteep. towards the weſt. "There are very high ee 
towards the north, always covered with ſnow, whence te 
wind blows three quarters of che year, and occaſions a degree 
of cold in thoſe regions, not experienced in any other 15 
the world in the ſame latirade, e ee 
The diſcovery of America is one of the moſt impor 
vents in hiſtory. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. A a. 
1 Wear Ma- 3 e the ſucceſs of the 
or e navigators, and reflecting dn the figure of the 
with the help 4 N . 
ſuaſion, that the Atlantic Ocean comprebended | unknown 


countries ; or that a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies and China might 


be found by the weſt. Like a good citizen, be firſt propoſed 


of Which the Americans mingle. 3 large quantity with every kind of food they 
take. They had none of the ordinary grains of Europe; and their agriculture wis 
rendered very imperfect, as well as their other operations extremely circumſcribed, 
by their having no tame animals, as the e and the gore; and by their being un- 


acquainted with the uſe of metals. 


The total ignorance of the Americans with reſpect to the advantages derived 
from domeflic animals, is one of the moſt remarkable diſtinctions between 
the inhabitants of the Ancient and New Worlds. The Tartar follows bis 
prey on the horſe which he has reared, or tends his numerous herds, which 

Furie him both with food and clothing. The Arab has rendered the ca- 
mel docile, and avails himfelf. of its perfevering ſtrength; the Laplander has 
ormed the rein-deer to be ſubſervient to his will; and even the people of 

amſchatka have trained their dogs to labour. But among the Americans 
nothing of this Kind took place. Moſt of the animals, indeed, which have 
been rendered domeſtic in our continent do not exiſt in the New World; but 
thoſe peculiar to it, are neither ſo herce,. nor fo. formidable, as to have ex- 
 empted them from fervitude. There are ſome animals of the ſame ſpecies in both 
continents, But the rein-deer, which has been tamed and broken to the yoke in 


the one hemiſphere 5 runs Wild in the other, This is alſo the caſe with the biste 
of America, which is manifeffly of the ſame ſpecies with the horned cattle of the 


© The ſavage Americans, when Belt diſcovered, bad picked up ſome tri. 
Ung quantity. of gold in the torrents that deſcend from their mountains, and 


5 


formed it into ornaments; but of the proceſs. of making iron, the moſ 
uſeful of all metals, and which is never found in its perfect ſtate, (ſee p. 112.) 
they were altogeiber ignorant. Their devices to ſupply this want of the 
ſerviceable metals... were extremely rude and awkward. The moſt ſimple 
peration was to them an undertaking of immenfe difficulty and. labour. 
To fell a tree with: no other inſtruments than hatchets of fone, was employ- 


ment for a month. To form à canoe into ſhape, and to hollow it from 


_ 2 tree, conſumed. years; and it frequently began to rot, before they had finiſhed 
it; which tardineſs however. was a3 much occaſioned by their natural indo- 


lence, as. by their want of ſkill. Their operations in huſbandry were equal- 


Ks. 


ly flow and defective. In a country covered with woods of the hardeſt timber, 


the clearing of a ſmall field defiined for culture required the united efforts af 


a tribe, and was a work of much time and great teil. This was the buſes 


an inaccurate map, had formed a ſtrong per- 


* * 


the attempt to his countrymen, as a means of depriving the 
Venctians, their rivals, of the rich commerce 11 8 they car- 
1 on with the Indies by the way of Egypt and the Red Sea. 
yy #44 +* gag > 0 4 * LATE i 3 
15 the Genoeſe rejected his propoſal, as the dream of a yiſi- 
onary. He next applied to John II. King of Portugal, a 
vince of an enterpriſing genius, and no incompetent judge of 
mal affairs, who liſtened to him with attention, and referred 
the conſideration of his plan to ſome eminent coſmographers, 
whom he was accuſtomed to conſult in matters of that kind. 
They, from mean and intereſted views, having artfully tried, 
by captious queſtions, to draw from Columbus a full explana- 
ton of his ſyſtem, adviſed the King to diſpatch a veſſel ſecretly, 
in order to attempt the propoſed diſcovery, by exactly follow- 
: 1 5 ing 
the men, and their indofente was ſatisfled wich performing it in a very Novenly man- 
fer. The labour of cultivation was left to che women, Who, after digging or rather 
firing the ground with wooden mattocks, and ſtakes hardened in the fire, ſowed or 
planted it; but were more indebted for the increa(e io the fertility of the ſoil, than to 
their own rude induſtry ..»—Some tribes were totally unacquainted with every ſpecies 
of cultiation 3 as the Topayers of Braſil, the Guaxeros of Terra Firma, the Caiguas, 
the Marat, and ſeveral other tribes of Paraguay. | 0 
The Americans were divided inte a number of ſmall independent communities; 


ch poſſeſſing an immenſe tract of country. Among ſome tribes there was no idea 


of private property. The men hunted, and the women laboured together; and they 
tnjojed the produce in common. Among others, the increaſe of theſe cultivated 
lands is depoſited in a public granary, and diſtributed among them, at ſtated times, ac- 
carding to their wants. The notions of property, however, are found to be different 
in different tribes. Where no idea of property is eſtabliſhed, there can be no diſtinc- 


tion among men, but from what ariſes from perſonal qualities. Hence the ſavage 


Americans efitertain a high ſenſe of equality and independence. All are equally free, 
and ſcorn to ſubmit to ſervitude. any cf the Americans, when they found that 
they were treated as ſlaves by the Spaniards, died of grief; many deſtroyed themſelves in 


deſpair. There was no viſible form of government among them; and the names of 


megifrate and ſubje& were unknown. The right of revenge is left in private hands. 
The aged may adviſe, but do not decide, and their counſels are ſeldom liſtened to; for 
& it is deemed pufillanimous to ſuffer an offender to eſcape with impunity, reſentment 
5 implacable ang everlaſting. The paſſion of revenge rages with ſuch violence in the 
dreaſt of ſavages, that eagerneſs to gratify it may be conſidered as the diftinguiſhing 
charafteriftic of men in an unciviliſed ſtate, The American Indians have been known, 
for the purpoſe of revenge, to travel a thouſand miles through the wildeſt countries 


anidft incredible hardſhips. If they are ſo fortunate at laſt as to ſurpriſe and deſtroy 


weir enemy, they eſteem it the higheſt pitch of felicity. - 
Revenge is the chief ſource of thoſe wars, which almoſt perpetually prevail among 
American tribes, and which are proſecuted with the ſame implacable rancour as 


furrels among individuals. They fight not to conquer, but to deſtroy. Before war is 


undertaken by any community, a formal conſultation is held. Theelders aſſemble, and 
deliver their opinions in ſolemn ſpeeches. If the determination be for war, they prepare 
for it with much ceremony. A leaderoffers to conduct the expedition, and is accepted. 
at no man is conſtrained to follow him; the reſolution of the community to com- 
mence hoſtilities impoſes no obligation on any member to take part in the war. Fa 
Yy individ 
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690 | America. 

ing the courſe which Columbus ſeemed to have 
John, on this occaſion, forgetting the ſentiments 
monarch, meanly adopted their perfidious counſel, 
accordingly was diſpatched, but ſoon returned withou 
any thing. Columbus having diſcovered this diſh 
tranſaction, with that indignation which is natural to an inge. 
nuous mind, left Portugal and went to Spain, a. 1484. Her 
he addreſſed himſelf to Ferdinand and Iſabella, who at bs 
time governed the united kingdoms of Caſtile and Ar 
But' they ſubmitted the matter to unſkilful judges, 


Pointed out. 
becoming a 
The fi 
t effecting 
onourahle 


ragon. 
who treated 


Columbus with contempt. He therefore ſent his brother Bar. 
tholomew to lay his ſcheme before Henry VII. of England; 
but Bartholomew on his voyage fell into the hands of pi ; 


rates, 
who, 


individual is till maſter of his own conduct, and his engagement in the ſervice is yer. 
fectly voluntary. They never take the field in numerous bodies, but in ſcattered pat. 
ties. They place no glory in attacking their enemies with open force. To conquer 
by ſtratagem is the higheſt merit of a commander. The moſt diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs it 
a diſgrace to a leader, if purchaſed with any conſiderable loſs of his followers, To fall 
in battle, inſtead of being reckoned an honourable death, is a misfortune, which ſub. 
jects the memory of a warrior to the imputation of raſhneſs or imprudence. This cau- 
tion proceeds not from warit of courage, but from the ſmall number of men in each 
tribe, and of conſequence the value of every individual. It is a conſtant. practice 
among the Indians of America, to ſcalp the enemies they have flain, that is, to tear 
the ſkins off their ſculls and faces, which they carry home as trophies of their viry, 
They are particularly ſolicitous to ſeize priſoners. Theſe they uſually put to death 
with exquiſite tortures. Among ſome tribes they broil and eat them. Some of the 
captives are reſerved to replace the members which the community has loſt; and are 
adopted into the families of thoſe whoſe friends have been lain. They aſſume the 
name and rank of the deceaſed, and are treated thenceforward with all the tenderneſs 
dus to a father, a brother, a huſband, or a friend. But if, either from caprice, or an un. 
relenting defire of revenge, the women of any family refuſe to accept the priſoner whois 
offered to them, his doom is fixed. No power can then fave him from torture and death, 
The fortitude with which the captives bear theſe tortures exceeds belief. Amidſt ſuffer. 
ings apparently too great for human nature to ſuſtain, they chant their death-ſong with a 
firm voice, they boaſt of their own exploits, they inſult their tormentors for their want of 
{kill in avenging their friends and relations, they warn them of the vengeance which 
awaits them, on account of their death, and excite their ferocity by the moſt provoking 
reproaches and threats. They appear to be not only inſenſible of pain, but to coutt it, 

As the conſtancy of every American warrior may be put to ſuch ſevere proof, the 
great object of education and diſcipline in the New World, is to form the mind to ſul. 
tain it.—— As the youth of other nations exerciſe themſelves in feats of activity and 
force, thoſe of America vie with one another in exhibitions of their patience under ſuf- 
terings. A boy and girl will bind their arms together, and place a burning coal be. 
twe n them, in order to try who firſt diſcovers ſuch impatience as to ſhake it of, 
No youth is admitted into the claſs of warriors, nor is a warrior promoted to the dig- 
nity of captain or chief, till he has given ſufficient proofs of his capacity to ſuffer the 
moſt excruciating pain without firinking. This faculty, however, for which the 
Americans have been ſo juſtly celebrated, is not an univerſal attainment. The con- 
ſtancy of many of the captives is overcome by the agonies of torture. Their — 


* 


America. 


«ho, having ſtripped him of every thing, detained him a pri- 
ſoner for ſeveral years. At length he made his eſcape, and 
arrived in London, but in ſuch extreme indigence, that he was 
obliged to employ himſelf for a confiderable time, in drawing 
and ſelling maps, in order to pick up as much money as would 
purchaſe a decent dreſs, in which he might venture to appear 
3t court, He then laid the propoſals of his brother before the 


mony, received them with more approbation than any monarch, 
to whom they had hitherto been preſented, : 

Meanwhile Columbus, after bearing much raillery and abuſe, 
for eight years, at the court of Spain, had at laſt, by means 
of PERES, a monk, and two other churchmen, QUINTANILEA 

| and 


and lamentations complete the triumph of their enemies, and reflect diſgrace upon 
their country. 85 wo : 5 N 

The captives who are preſerved renounce their native country, and attach themſelves 
to the people by whom they are adopted ſo entirely, as often to join them in their ex- 
peditions againſt their own countrymen. As the contending ſtates aim at nothing leſs 


them. When any one becomes a priſoner, his country and friends conſider him as 
dead; (ſo anciently among the Romans, tum deceſſiſe videtur cum captus eft, Digeſt. 
Ax. 15. 18.) He has incurred indelible diſgrace, by ſuffering himſelf to be ſurpriſed, 
or to be taken by an enemy; and were he to return home after ſuch a ſtain on h;s ha- 
nour, his neaieſt relations would not receive, or even acknowledge that they knew him. 
Among ſome tribes he would even be put to death. Thus the unfortunate cap.ive, an 
outcaſt from his own, country, feels the leſs reluctance in making a tranſition, which 
to us appears ſo unnatural.— The alienation and enmity prevalent among the Indian 
tribes, from their perpetual hoſtilities, prevented them from uniting in any common 
ſcheme of defence againſt their European invaders ; and while each tribe fought ſe- 
parately, all were ſubdued, | 
Alttough among moſt of the Indian tribes the greateſt freedom prevailed, and per- 
ſonal qualities only were reſpected, yet in ſcme places the power of certain families was 
etapliſhed, Thus, in Florida, the authority of the Sachems, caciques, or chiefs, was not 
only permanent, but hereditary. They were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar ornaments, 
they enjoyed prerogatives ot various kinds, and were treated by their ſubjects with. that 
reverence which people accuſtomed to ſubjection pay to a matter. The ſame was the 
cle in Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and the larger iſlands, where the caciques, in order to pre- 
ſerve or augment the veneration of the people, had the adreſs to call in the aid of ſu- 


Heaven, and pretended to poſſeſs the power of regulating the ſeaſons, and of diſpenſing 
nin or ſunſhine according as their ſubjects food in need of them. Among the Nat- 
2 on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, ſore families were reputed noble, and enjoyed he- 
reditary dignity, The body of the prople was confidered as vile, and formed only for 
lubjeftion, The former were called Reſpectable, the latter the Stinkards. The great 
chief, in whom the ſupreme authority was vetted, is reputed to be a being of a ſuperior 
nature, the brother of the ſun, the ſole object of their wo:thip. They approach him 
vith religious veneration, and honour him as the repreſentative of their deity. His 
al is a hw, to which all ſubmit with implicit obedience. The lives of his ſubjeQs 
ze ſo abſolutely at his diſpoſal, that if any one has incurred his diſpleaſure, he comes 
with profound humility, and offers him o head, Nor does this dominion end with 
N 7 2 2 


king, who, notwithſtanding his exceſſive caution and parſi- 


than the extermination of each other, no exchange of priſoners can take place between 


peritition to uphold their authority. They delivered their mandates as the oracles of 


dis 
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and SAN TANGEL, prevailed on Queen ISABELLA, from 


a motive of religion, to favour his enterpriſe. As her finances 


were then in a very low ſtate, after the reduction of Granadz. 
» 


the even offered to pledge her jewels in order to raife money t 
defray the expences of the expedition. But Santangel . : 
joyed at her conſent, engaged to advance the ſum that 
requiſite. Three veſſels were equipped, of no great fize, hay. 
ing on board only ninety men, moſtly ſailors, befides 2 few 
adventurers. The whole expence did not exceed four thou. 
ſand pounds ſterling. The largeſt veflel was commanded b 
Columbus himſelf, and the two ſmalleſt by two brothers, of Fu 
name of PINZzON. EY | þ 


CI 
was 


Columbus 


his life ; his principal officers, his favourite wives, together with many domeſtics of 
inferior rank, are ſacrificed at his tomb, that he may be attended in the next world by 
the ſame perſons who ſerved him in this; and ſuch is the reverence in which he ig 


Held, that thoſe victims welcome death with exultation, deeming it a recompence |} 


of their fideli:y, and a mark of diſtinction, to be ſelected to accompany their deceaſed 
maſter. | | 
In the warmer and more mild climates of America, moſt of the natives, when fir 
diſcovered, were altogether naked. Some had a ſlight covering, ſuch as decency re. 
quired. But though naked, they were not unadorned. They dreſſed their hair in 
many different forms. They faſtened. bits of gold, or ſhells, or ſhining ones, in their 
ears, their noſes, and cheeks. They ſtained their ſkins with a great variety of figures; 
and they ſpent much time, and ſubmitted to much pain, in ornamenting their perſons 
in this fantaſtic manner. They anointed their bodies with the greaſe of animals, with 
viſcous gums, and with oils of different kinds. By this means they checked that pro- 
fuſe perſpiration which, in the torrid zone, waſtes the vigour of the frame, and abriages 
the period of human life. This alſo fu niſhed a defence againſt the extreme moiſture 
of the rainy ſeaſon. At certain ſeaſons they tempered paint of different colours with 
thoſe unctuous ſubſtances, and bedaubed themſelves plentifully with that compoſition, 
which ſerved as a protection both againſt the penetrating heat of the ſun, and the in- 
numerable tribes of inſects which infeſt thoſe regions. ——The Indians in the northern 
parts of America are fond of adorning themſelves with firings of beads and ſhells about 
their necks. In ſummer they go almoſt naked, but in wiater cover themſelves with 
the ſkins of beaſts taken in hunting —A cuſtom prevails almoſt univerſally, of chang- 
ing the form of the heads of infants. e But in all their attempts either to adorn or to 
new · model their pe:ſons,. it ſeems to have been leſs the obj-ct of the Americans to 
pleaſe or to appear beautiful, than to give an air of dignity and terror to their aſpect. 
Their attention to dreſs had more referenec to war than to gallantry. The difference in 
rank and eſtimation between the two ſexes was fo great as extinguiſhed, in ſom? meaſue, 
their ſolicitude to appear mutually amiable. The man deemed it beneath him to adora 
his perſon for the ſaice of one on whom he was accuſtomed- to look down 2s a ſlave» 
It was when the warrior had a view to enter the council of his nation, or take the field 
a gainſt its enemies, that he aſſumed his. choiceſt ornaments, and decked his perſon 
with the niceſt care. The decorations of the women were few and ſimple ; whatever 
was precious or ſplendid was reſerved for the men. In ſeveral tribes the women were 
obliged to ſpend a conſiderable part of their time every day in adorning and painting 
their huſbands, and could beſtow little attention upon ornamenting themſelves. Among 


a race of men ſo haughty as to deipiſe, or ſo cold as to neglect them, the women u. 
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columbus ſet fail from PaLos, a ſmall ſea- port town of An- 
daluſia, 3d Auguſt 1492, and after ſurmounting many diſficul- 
ges, on the thirty-third day he diſcovered one of the Bahama 

"ſands; and after that Cuba and Hiſpamola or St. Domingo “*. 
kt the end of about nine months, he returned to Spain with 
a quantity of gold, and ſome of the natives, to the confuſion, 
of his enemies, and the aſtoniſhment of all. Ferdinand and. 
[bella loaded him with the higheſt honours, and appointed 
him Admiral of the Weſt Indies. He ſet out on a ſecond. 
voyages September 1493 3 and after various delays, on a third, 
1498, in which be diſcovered the continent of South America, 
it the mouth of the Oronooko, On his arrival at St. Dun 
BE 5 15 


, Thus columbus accompliſhed what had been predicted; Yenient annis ſecula ſeris, 
quibus Oceanus vincula rerum laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, Tiphy/que newos detegat orbes ; 
fit terris ULTIMA THULE, Senec. Med. 37 3. e wh a 
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turally became careleſs and lovenly, and the love of finery and ſhew, which has been 
deemel their favourite paſſion, was confined chiefly to the other ſex. To deck his 

on was the diſtinction of a warrior, as well as one of his moſt ſerious occupations.” 
Dr, Robertfon's Hiſtory of America, vol. li. p. 124. 8 o. 5 a 

The habitations of ze Americans were extremely mean and fimple Some tribes 
kid no houſes at all. Others, who have no fixed abode, and roam through the foreſts 
in queſt of game, ſojourn in temporary huts, which they erect with little labour, and 
ab1ndon without any concern, Even thoſe tribes which are more improved, and 
whoſe reſid:nce was become altogether fixed, had nothing but wretched huts, ſome- 
| times of an oblong, ſometimes of a circular form, intended merely for ſhelter, with 
no view to elegance, and little attention to conveniency. The doors were ſo low, that 
it was neceſſary to bend or to creep on the hands and feet, in order to enter them. 
They were we hes: windows, and had a large hole in the middle of the roof, to convey 
out the ſmoke. Some of their houſes were ſo large as to contain accommodation for 
fourſcore or a hundred perſons ; where different families dwelt under the ſame roof, 
and often around a common fire, without ſeparate apartments, or any kind of "ſcreen 
or partition between the ſpaces which they reſpectively occupied. | 

The common method among the America's of drefſing their victuals, was by roaſ- 
ting them on the fire; and among ſeveral tribes this is the only ſpecies of cookery yet 
known. Some of the ſouthern tribes had diſcovered the art of forming veſſels of 
earthen ware, and baking them in the ſun, ſo that they could endure the fice. In 
North America they hollowed a piece of hard wood into the form of a kettle, and fill. 
ing it with water, brought it to boil by throwing red-hot. ſtones. into it. The people 
in the iſland of Otaheite, ſome time ago diſcovered in the South-Sea, who far excelled. 
moſt of the Americans in their inventions, had no veſſel that could bear the fire, and 
had no more idea that water could be made hot, than that it could be made ſolid. 
The arms of the Americans were clubs made of ſome heavy wood, ſtakes hardened 
in the fie, lances having their heads armed with flint, or the bones of ſome animal; 
and, to annoy at a diſtance, the-bow and arrow, in ſhooting which they are remark- 
adly dexterous. The ling is uſed only by a few tiibes in the ſouthern continent. 
But the ingenuity of the ſavages of America is chiefly diſplayed in the conſtruction of 
heir canoes. An Eſquimaux ſhut up in his boat of whalebone, covered with the ſkins 
ito ſeals, can brave that ſtormy ocean, 7 which the barrenneſa of his country 3 
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his prudence and temper were put to the ſevereſt tri 
tinous behaviour of the colony which he had ſettled 
enemies at court miſrepreſented his conduct. Their 
malice prevailed. A governor was ſent to ſucceed hi 
not aſhamed to put him in irons, and ſent him like a 
to Spain. The injuſtice of this act was univerſally con 
He was honourably acquitted ; but would never part 
chains; and when he died, he ordered them to be buried 


him to depend for the chief part of his ſubſiſtence. The people of Canada venture © 
upon their rivers ad lakes, in boats made of the bark of trees, and fo light that two 
men can carry them wherever thaliows or cataracts obſtrut the navigation, In theſe 
The inhabitants of the iſles 
and fouthern continent furm their canoes by holiowing the trunk of a large tree, with 
Intinite labour, and though in appearance extremely awkward and unwieldy, they pad. 
die and fteer them with ſuch dexterity, that Europeans well acquainted with all the im- 
pravements in the ſcience of navigation have been 3ftoniſhed at the rapidity of their 
Their pireguet, or war- boats, are ſo 
large as to carry forty or fifty men; their canoes employed in fithing and in ſhort 


frail veſſels they undertake and accompliſh long voyages 


motion, and the quickneſs of their evolutions. 


voveges are leis capacious. 


Tue religious notions of the native Americans are not ſufficiently aſcertained. Se. 

- veral tribes have been diſcovered which have no idea whatever of a Supieme Being, and 
of courſe no rites of religious worſhip. But moſt of them have ſome confuſed notions 
of a deity, whom, however, they commonly dread as the author of evil, and workip 
chiefly that he may avert calamities, Falſe conceptions of the Deity have given riſe 
ro divination, the obſervation of omens, faith in dieams+, attention to the chirping of 
birds and the cries of animals, &c. Among many nations the ſun was the chief object 
ot religious worſhip. — The belief of the immortality of the ſoul is almoſt univerſal 
among the Americans, who all hope for a future ard more happy ſtate, where they 
thall be for ever exempt from the calamities which imbitter human life in its preſent 
condition. This they figure as a delightful country, bleſſed with perpetual ſpring, 
whoſe foreſts abound with game, whoſe rivers ſwarm with fiſh, where famine is never 
felt, and uninterrupted plenty ſhall be enjoyed without labour or toil, As they ima- 
zine that the dead begin their career anew in the world whither they are gone, 
that they may not enter upon it defenceleſs, and unprovided, they bury with them their 
bow, their arrows, and other weapons uſed in hunting or war; they depoſit in their 
rombs, the ſkins or ſtuffs of which they make garments, Indian corn, manioc, veni- 
ſon, &c. In ſome places, upon the death of a cazique or chief, his principal favourites 


are interred together with him. 


The ſavages of America, as in every other part of the globe, are paſſionately fond 
of dancing, which, indeed, mingles in every occurrence of pubic, and private life; 
alſo of gaming, and of intoxicating liquors ; ſo that what Tacitus ſays cf the ancient 
Germans ( ſee p. 564.) is ſtrictly applicable to the Americans; and Dr. Robertſon, in 
his defcription of them, uſes nearly the ſame expreſſions, vol. ii. p. 150. Moſt of 
the tribes in the ſouthern parts of America had diſcovered a method of extracting an 
intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc root, by means of fermentation. The 
people of the iſles of North America, and of California, who were ignorant of 
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He undertook a fourth voyage, 1502, in which he diſcovered 


the Iſthmus of Darien. Being forced on Jamaica by a ſtorm 
and in want of proviſions, he procured ſupplies from the 6 
vages, by the terror of an eclipſe of the mcon, which he knew 
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ns to happen at that time. When Columbus returned to 
Spain, his protectreſs Iſabella was dead. Ferdinand gave him 
vir words, but nothing elſe. This truly great man died in 
-06, weighed down by grief and infirmities. After his death, 


1 , S 7 
£ Indians were no longer treated wich gentleneſs, but were 


amoſt entirely exterminated from St. Domingo and Cuba by the 


* 


moſt horrid barbarity. Watt 

The fame of Columbus rouſed the emulation of many ad- 
renturers. The coaſt of South America was diſcovered 1499, 
by AMERIC VESPUCCI, «a Florentine, in the ſervice of 


Portugal, 


ut, uſed, in place of ſpirituous liquors, the ſmoke of tobacco, drawn up by a certain 
infrument into the noſtrils, the fumes of which aſcending to the brain, they telt all 
the tranſports and frenzy of intoxication. ——In moſt of the American tribes, women 
nee not permitted to partake of their feſtivals. Their province is to prepare the liquor, 
to ſerve it about to the gueſts, and to take care of their huſbands and friends when their 
reaſon is overpowered. — Since the Indians in North America have been ſupplied by 
the Europeans with ſpirituous liquors, the women indulge in drinking them as im- 
moderately as the men. | | | 
Among the ſavage tribes of America, almoſt univerſally, the horrid cuſtom prevails, 
of putting to death the aged and incurable ; which is not regarded as a deed of cruelty, 
but as an act of mercy. The ſame hardſhips and difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence, 
which deter ſavages, in ſome cafes, from rearing their offspring, prompt them to 
tetroy their aged parents and friends. An American broken with years and infirm. 
ities, conſcious that he can no longer depend on thoſe around him, places himſelf con- 
tentedly in his grave, and it is by the hands of his children or neareſt relations, that 
the thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, which releaſes him for ever from the ſor- 
rows of life. bo - 1 
Thus the character of an Ameriean ſavage exhibits human nature in a very un. 
favourable light, blended, however, with ſeveral virtues, ſelfiſh, unfeeling, ſullen, un- 
grateful, revengeful, cunning, cruel; but independent, fearleſs of danger, patient un- 
ber ſuffering, and ftrongly attached to his tribe, | 


Different opinions are entertained about the manner in which America was firft 
peopled. Some have ſuppoſed, that it was originally united to the ancient continent, 
and di3joined from it by the ſhock of an earthquake, or the irruption of a deluge. 
Others have imagined, that ſome veſſel, being forced from its courſe, by the violence 
of a weſterly wind, might be driven by accident towards the American coalt, and have 
given a beginning to population in that deſolate continent. But theſe are mere ſuppo- 
fitions, and not ſupported by evidence. The ignorance of the Americans, when firſt 
diſcovered, concerning the neceſſary arts of life, and their total want of the domeſtic 
animals, prove that they were not deſcended from any people in the ancient continent 
which had made conſiderable progreſs in civilization. As it has been eſtabliſhed be- 
youd a doubt, by the diſcoveries of Captain Cook in his laſt voyage, that, in about 
669 north latitude, the continents of Aſia and America are ſepatated by a ftrait only 
eighteen miles wide, and the inhabitants on each continent are ſimilar, and frequent- 
ly paſs and repaſs in canoes from one continent to the other; it ſeems probable, that 
the progenitors of all the American nations, from Cape Horn to the ſouthern limits of 
Labrador, from the ſimilarity of their aſpect, colour, &c. migrated from the north-eaſt 
parts of Afia, But fince the Eſquimaux Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies of 
mea, diftin&t from all the nations of the American continent, in language, in diſpo- 
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had the good fortune, very unjuſtly, to give his name to nent 


ſame time the coaſt of 


ſition and in habits of life, and in all theſe reſpects bear a near reſembl 

Grebnianders 3 and fince it has been found that the north. weſt coaſt of 48 
ſeparated from America only by a very narrow ftrait, if ſeparated at all, it is bebeel 
that the Eſquimaux Indians emigrated from the north-weſt parts of Europe. . 


The different ſpecies of animals peculiar to America are much fewer in proportion 
than thoſe of the other hemiſphere. In the iſlands, there were only four kirds of ava. 
drupeds known, the largeſt of which did not exceed the ſize of a rabbit. h 


On the con. 
tinent, the variety was greater, but ſtill the number of diſtinct ipecies was extremely 


« : : : : e e earth 
only ahout one third exiſted in America at the time of iis eiſcovery, and theſe Wa 


in ſize, in ſtrength, and ferocity to the animals of the other continent, Buffin. (But 
this is controverted by Ameiican writers, Morſe's Geogr. p. sg.) The ſame qualities 
in the climate of America , Which tinted the growth and enfcebled the ſoirit of its na. 
tive animals, have proved pernicious to ſuch animals as have migrated into it volun. 
tarily fiom the other continent, or have been tranſported thither by the Eucopeans, 
The bears, the wolves, the deer of America, are not equal ia ſize to thoſe of the old 
world. Moſt of the domeſtic animals, with which the Europeans ſtoted the provinces 
in which they ſettled, have degenerated with reſpect either to bulk. or quality, in a 
country whoſe temperature and ſoil ſeem to be leſs favourable to the itrengrh and per- 
feaicn'o f the animal creation. But inſects and reptiles abound in many parts of 


i 13 NY aſtoniſhing degree, particularly in the torrid ſtone, where they multipi 


Falter perhaps, and grow to a more monttrous bulk, than in the other quarters of the 
globe. The air is often darkened with clouds of inſects, and the ground covered with 
thocking and noxious reptiles. The country round Porto Bello ſwarms with toads in 
ſuch multitudes as hide the ſurface of the earth. At Guyaquil, ſnakes and vipers are 
hardly leſs nymerous. Carthagena is infeſted with numerous flocks of hats, which an- 
noy not only the cattle but the inhabitants, In the iſlands, legions of anrs have, at 
different times, conſumed every vegetable production, and left the earth entirely bare, 
as if it had been burnt with fire. Ihe damp foreſts and rank foil of the countries on 
the banks'of the Orinoco and Maragnon teem with- almoſt every offenſive and poiſcn- 
ous creature which the power of a ſultry ſun can quicken into life. Serpents and ſnakes 
abound greatly on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi; alſo the AL LIGATok, a ſpecies of the 


crocodile, an amphibious and oviparous animal, extremely voracious, which is found 


in ne rivers of America, Some alligators are of ſo monſtrous a ſize as to exceed 


five yards in length. They are great deſtroyers of the fiſh, and are ſaid ſometimes to 
ufe addiefs to inveigle their prey. Eight or ten, as it were by compact, draw up at 


the mouth of a river, or creek, where they lie with their mouths open, while ochers 


80 a conſiderable way up the river, and drive the fiſh downward. 


The number of birds common to the old and new world is much greater than that 
of quadrupeds. The American birds of the torrid zone, like thoſe of the ſame climate 


in Aſia and Africa, are decked in plumage, which dazzles tbe eye with the vivid beau. 


ty of its colours; but nature, ſatisfied with clothing them in this gay dreſs, has denied 
moſt of them that melody of ſound and variety of notes which catches and delights 
the ear. The birds of the temperate climates there, in the ſame manner as in our 
continent, are leſs ſplendid in their appearance; but, in compenſation for that defect, 
have all the power and ſweetneſs of muſic in their voice. The birds of America ge- 
nerally exceed thoſe of Europe in the beauty of their plumage, but are ſaid to be much 
interior to them in the melody of their note. — 


North 
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Britiſh North America. oo 


North America was diſcovered by SEBASTIAN CABOT, a 


native of Briſtol. : _— 
The inhabitants of America, when firſt diſcovered by the 


% 


Europeans, were all in the moſt ſavage ſtate, except thoſe of 
Mexico and Peru, who had made ſome ſmall progreſs in the arts. 
of civilization, but in many reſpects were alſo quite uncultivated. 
They knew nothing of letters, were wholly unacquainted with 
the uſe of iron, and had no horſes, ſheep, or oxen, nor any of 
the domeſtic animals of Europe. e 


NORTH AMERICA is' divided into three parts, Britiſh 


ni America. 5 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA includes, | | 
1, NEW BRITAIN, between 50 and 7o dep. N. lat. and 


60 and 100 deg. W. lon. 1600 miles long, and 1200 broad. 


America, Independent America, or the United States, and Spa» 


The north of it is called Labrador, and the ſouth F/quimeaux.. 
The country to the north of Hudſon's Straits is called North 
Main; and on the weſt, fide of Hudſon's Bay, New, Wales, di- 


rided into north and ſouth, where moſt of the Engliſh ſettle- 


* 


ments are; Port Nelſon, Church-hill, New Severn, and Albany; 


at the bottom of the bay, Fort Charles, Fort Rupert, and ſome 


% 


others. | | 
The knowledge of theſe northern parts was owing to the at- 
tempts made to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to China. The 
different adventurers have given their names to the places which 
they diſcovered 3 as, Hudſon's Bay, Davis Straits, Se. 


The animals in this country are all covered with a cloſe, ſoft, 


warm, fur; and in winter, which here laſts nine months, are 
ſaid to aſſume a white colour; which is the caſe alſo with ani- 
mals carried thither from Europe. _ „ 

2, CANADA, or the province of Quebec, 800 miles long 
and 200 broad; between 45 and 52 deg. N. lat. and 61 and 
81 deg. W. lon. The chief towns are, QUEBEC, 320 miles 
from the ſea; and MonTREaL, 170 miles above Quebec. 


1 half-way between them is Trois Rivieres, or the Three 
| Rivers, | ES 


In this country is produced the BEAVER, a very ſurpriſing 


animal, of the amphibious kind, about four feet in length, and 


weighing 60 or 70 pounds, which builds its own habitation, 
10. 15 a and 
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and provides food to ſerve itſelf during the winter 
proportion to the ſeverity of it “. | : 
3. NOVA SCOTIA, 350 miles long, and 250 broad: b 
tween 43 and 49 deg. N. lat. and 60. and 67, deg. W.! e- 
The chief town is HALIFAX, on Chebucto Bay; Avn vg. 
Lis, on Fundy Bay. This province was granted by Nane 1. 
to his ſecretary Sir William Alexander, who gave it its Sg 
ſent name. It was afterwards, for a long time, ſubje& 8 
French, who called it Acadia. ena 


* 


always in 


[DEPENDENT NORTH AMERICA (or The United 
States), comprehends, > „ 5 
1. NEW ENGLAND, 550 miles long, and 200 broad; 
between 41 and 49 deg. N. lat. and 67 and 74 W. lon. ; di 
vided into four provinces, 4SS4CHUSETS BAY: Chief towns 
BOSTON, Salem, Newbury Port, Marblehead, Cape Anne, Ph- 


mouth, Darimanh, Cambridge: —— — NEW HAursHikE; 
Portſmouth : RHopk IsLAND, & c. Newport : — and 


_ ConNECTICUT : New Londen, Hertford. The chief cape is Cape 


Cod: the chief river is Connecticut. There is a tract of coun. 
try on the weſt of this river, and north of Maſſachuſets, called 
VERMONT, which is a ſeparate government in the United 
States. Its chief town is BEN NIN CG To. 


*The ingenuity of the beavers in building their cabins, and in providing themſelves 
ſabfiſtence, is truly wonderful. When they are about to chooſe-a habitation, they al- 
femble in companies, ſometimes of two or three hundred, and after mature deliberation, 
fix on a place where plenty of proviſions, and all neceſſaries, are to be found. Their 
Houſes are always fituate in the water, and when they can find neither lake nor pond- 
convenient, they ſupply the defect by ſtopping the current of ſome brook or ſmal] river, 


For this purpole they ſelect a number of trees, carefully taking thoſe above the place 
| where they intend to build, that they may ſwim down with the current, and placing 


themſelves by threes or fours round each tree, ſoon fell them. By a continuation of the 
fame labour, they cut the trees into proper-lengths, aud rolling them into the water, na- 


- vigate them to the place where they are to be uſed. After this they conſtruct a dam, 


with as much ſolidity and regularity as the moſt experienced workmen could do. The 
Grmation of their cabins is no leſs remarkable Theſe cabins are built either on piles in 
the middle of the pond they have formed, on the bank of a river, or at the extremity 
of ſome point of land projecting into a lake. The figure of them is round or oval. 
Two-thirds of each of them riſes above the water, and this part is large enough to 
contain eight or ten inhabitants. They are contiguous to each other, ſo as to allow an 
eafy communication. Each beaver has his place affigned him, the floor of which he 
curiouſly ſtrews with leaves, rendering it clean and comfortable. The winter never 
ſurpriſes theſe animals before their buſineſs is completed; for their houſes are generally 
finiſhed by the laſt of September, and their flock of proviſions laid in, which conſiſts of 
ima}l pieces of wood, diſpoſed in ſuch manner az to preſerve its moiſture. Moſe's 
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New England was chiefly peopled by the Nonconformiſts, 
vho fled from the oppreſſive government of Charles I, 

2. NEW YORK, 350 miles long, and 300 broad; between 
40 and 46 deg. N. lat, and 72 and 76 deg. W. lon. It was 
lor ſome time in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who called it 
New Holland. It was ceded to England at the peace of Breda, 
1667, and got 1ts preſent name from the then Duke of York. 
This province includes the ifland of New York, 12 miles long 
and 3 broad; Long 1land, about 140 miles long and 12 broad; 
and Staten Iſland *, ES | ls DON 

The principal towns are, NEW YORK, 402 40” N. lat. and 
14 deg- W. lon. ; and about 150 miles above it, on Hudſon's. 
river, ALBANY ; north from which is SARaToGa f. ” 

At the northern extremity of Lake George, which com- 
municates with Lake Champlain, ſtood the Fort Ticonderoga. 

The chief cape is Sandy Hook, near New York, at the en- 
trance of Rariton river. 8 | | 

3. NEW JERSEY, 160 miles long, and 60 broad; between 
Hudſon's river and the Delaware. It was given by Charles II. 


* The Sound, which ſeparates Long Iſland from the main land, is from three 
to twenty-five miles broad. Near the weſt end of it, about eight miles eaſtward of 
New-York city, is the celebrated ftrait, called Heil. gate, remarkable for its whirlpools, 
which make a tremendous roaring at certain times of the tide ; occaſioned by the nar- 


* rowneſs and crookedneſs of the paſs, and a bed of rocks which extend quite acroſs it. A 


Kilful pilot however may with ſafety conduct a ſhip of any burden through this trait 
with the tide, or at ſtill water with a fait wind. —York bay, which is nine miles long 
and four broad, ſpreads to the ſouthward befs re the city of New-York, It is formed 
by the confluence of the Eaſt and Hudſon's rivers, and emboſoms ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
of which Governor's iſland is the principal. It communicates wich the ocean through 
the Narrows, between Staten and Long -iſlands, which are ſcarcely two miles wide. 
The paſſage up to New-York from Sandy-Hook is ſafe, and not above 20 miles in 
length, The common navigation is between the eaſt and weſt banks, in about 22 feet 
water. There is a light-houſe at Sandy Hook on Jerſey ſhore, HUDSON's river 


zs one of the fineſt and largeſt rivers in the United States It riſes in the mountainous 


country between the lakes Ontario and Champlain. Its length is about 2 50 miles. 
The bed of this river, which is deep and ſmooth to an aſtoniſhing diſtance, through a 
hilly, rocky country, and even through ridges of ſome of the higheſt mountains in the 
United States, appears to have been produced by ſome mighty convulſion in nature. 
The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 160 miles from New-York. It is 


navigable for loops of 80 tons to Albany, and to HUDSON, (which is a town of late 


origin, 130 miles from New-Y ork,) for veſſels of any ſize. About 60 miles above 
New-York the water becomes freſh. In the intecior part of the country there is a lake 
called SALT LAKE, becauſe firongly impregnated with ſaline particles, from which 
55 Indians make their ſalt, It empties into SENECA river, which runs into Lake 
atario. 5 | 3 EX 
f Near this General Burgoyne and his army ſurrendered. to the Americans under 


ms Gates, on the 17th of October 1777, which gave occafion to the tieaty with 
rance, : 15 | 
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Chief towns, Burlington, Perth-. 


between 33 and 44 deg. N. lat. and 74 and 81 deg. W. lon, It 


along all the ſtreets, which communicate with both rivers, 
between 75 and 80 deg, W. lon. and 35 and 40 deg. N. lat. 


of. it are Cape Charles on the north, and Cape Henry on the 


October 1781. On the ſouth bank of the PaToMack river, 
| ALEXANDRIA nine miles below which is MounT VER Nox, 


TOO. | North America, 


to his brother James Duke of York, who fold it to Lord Ber, 
ley and Sir George Carteret ; the latter of whom having lands 
in the iſland. of Jerſey in Europe, gave this province that Laue 


ay, Trenton, and Prince. hun, 


* 


where there is a 8 which was erected 1746, 
4. PENNSYLVANIA, 300 miles long, and 240 broad; 


has its name from William Penn, a Quaker, who fir ſettled 
a colony in it in the reign of Charles II. and inſtituted the 
wiſeſt laws for its regulation, a. 1682. He founded the cit 
PHILADELPHIA on the Delaware, 100 miles from the 55 
which is now the fineſt city in America. It has the Schuyl, 
Eill on the ſouth, which is alſo a navigable river. Canals run 


Other places of note are, Germantown, Cheſter, Oxford, Radup, 
Ke.-*; : 


PROS 


. MARYLAND, "hone 140 miles long, and 130 ad; 


It is divided into two parts by the. Cheſapeak Bay, which 
runs up the country 300 miles, about eighteen miles broad for 
a. conſiderable way, and ſeven where narroweſt. At the bottom 


fouth, near the mouth of James River. 

This country was reckoned part of Virginia till 1632, when 
it was granted by Charles IL. to Lord Baltimore, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, of the kingdom of Ireland. It was named Maryland, 
in honour of Henrietta Mary, Charles's Queen, Its chief town 
is. Aunapdlic. Fn | | 

6. VIRGINIA, 750 miles long, and 245 broad; between 
36 and 40 deg. N. lat. and 75 and 90 deg. W. lon. ſeparated 
from Maryland by the river Patow mac or Patomack. This 
country was firſt fettled by Sir Walter Raten who called it 
Virginia, in honour of Queen Elizabeth; which name was for- 
merly applied to the whole coaſt of North America. Its prin- 
cipal article of commerce is tobacco. The places of note are, 
WILLIAMSBURG, JAMES Town, and Lokk Town, where Lord 
Cornwallis and his army ſurrendered to the united forces of 
France and America, commanded by General Waſhington, 1 gth 


the ſeat of General Waſhington, on the ſame river; where it 
is two miles wide, and about 280 miles from the ſea. 1 
| ere 


Spaniſh North America, © or 


There 12 fertile tract of country weſt from Virginia, lately | 


ſettled, called KENTUCKY, from a river which runs into 
te Ohio; extending 250 miles in length, and 200 in breadth, 
from 369 30” to 399 30 N. lat. The chief towns are Lexing- 
ian and Leeſiown. | ; ; | 

1. NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, and 
GEORGIA, 700 miles long, and 380 broad z between 30 and 
7 deg. N. lat. and 76 and 91 deg. W. lon. There is no town 


of conſequence in North Carolina. CHARLES TOWN is the 


capital of South Carolina; and SavANNAH of Georgia. The 
ſtaple commodities are, rice, indigo, and the produce of the 
pine, pitch, tar, and turpentine. 988 Te, 

There is a very large tract of country, called the WESTERN 
TERRITORY. extending from the river OHIO, north-weſt, 


nong the Miſſiſſippi, all the way to the LAKE or THE Woops, 


where the Americans have been for ſome years eſtabliſhing ſet - 
tlements, which, from the richnefs of the ſoil, and the many na- 


tural advantages it contains, promiſes in time to become a great 
ſtate, Here are found in various places, coal mines, ſalt-ſprings, 


inexhauſtible quarries of free ſtone, lime, clay, &c.; ſome rich 
mines of lead, and one of ſilver. | 


SPANISH NORTH AMERICA comprehends, 


1. EAST and WEST FLORIDA, 500 miles long, and 440 


broad; between 25 and 32 deg. N. lat. and 81 and 91 deg. 
W. lon. The capital of the former is St. Auguftine, and of the 
latter, Penſacola. = 35 

2. LOUISIANA, an immenſe country, along the banks of 
the Miſſiſſippi, the limits of which are undetermined, The only 
place of note is the ſmall town New Orleans, near the mouth 


of the Miſſiſſippi, 5 

3. NEW MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA, 2000 miles long, 
and 1600 broad; between 23 and 43 deg. N. lat. and 94 and 
126 deg. W. lon, The capital of the former is Sanra FR, 


and of the latter ST. Juan, The country north of this is 


quite unknown. | 35 | | 
4. OLD MEXICO * or NEW SPAIN, 2000 miles long, and 
600 in its greateſt breadth ; between 8 and 3o deg. N. lat. and 
| 83 and 


* Mannzrs and CusToMs of the Natives of Mzxrco and Prau- 


The people of Mexico and Peru, particularly the latter, had made conſiderable 
Fogreſs in civilization, compared to the rude tribes of America, but were ftill vaſtly 
inferior 
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year into eighteen months, each conſiſting of twenty days, amounting in all to 360, 


702 North America. 


83 and 110 deg. W. lon. Its capital, MEXICO, 6 
centre of a lake, carries on a trade with Europe, 
Cruz, and with the Eaſt Indies and South Ame 
PULCO. The principal commodities are, the c 


tuate in the 
by La Vera 
rica, by Ac. 


: 8 OCoa or cacao 
nut, cochineal, gold and filver, and precious ſtones. 


The 


inferior to the poliſhed nations of the ancient continent, Th 
unacquainted with the uſeful metals, and kad tamed few of = ny 
The Mexicans only reared ducks, turkeys, a ſpecies of ſmall dogs, and rabbit as: 
had made no attempe to ſubdue the more robuſt animals. The Peruvians had ot 
the Llama, an animal peculiar to their country, of a form which bears ſome reſem= 
blance to a deer, and ſome to a camel; of a ſize ſomewhat larger than a ſheep. Its 
wool furniſhed them with clothing, and its fleſh ſerved them for food, It was 8 
employed as a beaſt of burden, and carried a moderate load with much patience ang 
docility. : 
| The government of Mexico was an elective monarchy. Montezuma was faid to he 
the ninth who had ſwayed the ſceptre. The rights of private property were aſcertained 
and a diverſity of ranks eſtabliſhed ſimilar to what prevailed in the feudal ſtates of the 
old world. The choice of the monarch ſeems originally to have been veſted in the 
whole body of the nobility, but was afterwards committed to fix electors, who gene- 
rally choſe ſome relation of the former ſovereign. Thc authority of the monarch, 
although limited, was extenſive. His palace was magnificent, and his court ſplendid, 
His ſubje&s approached him with the moſt ſubmiſſive reverence : they durſt not lift 
their eyes from the ground before him, nor look him in the face. The people were 
obliged to ſhe a ſimilar reſpect to the nobles, although in a leſs degree. Juſtice is 
ſaid to have been adminiſtered with equity. Taxes were impoſed according to eſta. 
bliſhed rules, on land, on the acquiſitions of induſtry, and upon commodities of every 
kind expoſed to ſale in the public markets. As the uſe of money was unknown, all the 
taxes were paid in kind. Thus the natural productions of all the different provinces 
in the empire, and manufactures of every kind, were collected in the public ſtorehouſes; 
whence the Emperor ſupplied his numerous attendants in time of peace, and his armies 
in timeof war. Thoſe who had no property were bound to the performance of various 
ſervices. In place of money, the Mexicans made uſe of cacao- nuts as a ſtandard of value 
in buying or ſelling commodities of ſmall price; becauſe chocolate, which is made of 
theſe nuts, was the favoui ite drink of perſons of all ranks. 

The Mexicans had made conſiderable progreſs in the improvements of police, and 
alſo in the arts. They had public couriers ſtationed at proper intervals, to convey in- 
telligence from one part of the empire to the other, an inſtitution which was not at 
that period introduced into any kingdom of Europe. They repreſented men, animals, 
and other objects, by ſuch a diſpoſition of various coloured feathers, as is ſaid to 
have produced all the effects of light and ſhade, and to have imitated nature with truth 
and delicacy. Their ornaments of gold and filver are deſcribed as having been no leſs 
curious. But no ſpecimens exiſt which anſwer to theſe deſcriprions. The moſt won- 
derful invention of the Mexicans was their preſerving the memory of paſt events, and 
conveying intelligence of tranſactions from a diſtance, by painting objects and figures on 
white cloth. In this manner the ambaſſadors of Montezuma notified to him the artival 
of Cortes and the Spaniards. The neareſt approach, however, which they had made to 
the diſcovery of letters, was their repreſenting numbers by artificial marks. The figure 
of a circle denoted-unit, and in ſmall numbers the computation was made by repeating 
it. Larger numbers were expreſſed by a peculiar mark, and they had ſuch as marked 
all integral numbers from twenty to eight thouſand. — The Mexicans divided their 


and 


Spaniſh North America. [a 


The empire of Mexico was ſubdued by the famous FER- 
XNANDO CORTEZ, who was ſent on this expedition by Ve- 
laſqutzs governor of Cuba, 1519. Cortez landed with only 60 


men, 18 horſes, and a few field-pieces. - ON 

The appearance of the Spaniards ſpread univerſal conſterna- 
tion. Their ſhips, their horſes, their iron armour, and above 
all, their artillery, made the natives imagine them DNS 
IDs = more 


and added five ſapernumerary or wvaſte days, as they termed them, at the end of the year, 
to make it anſwer to the courſe of the ſun. On theſe five days no work was done, nor 
any ſacied rite performed: they were devoted wholly to feſtivity and paſtime. The 
Mexicans are ſaid to have had a great number of cities. There was among them a 
ſeparation of profeſſions, and particular trades were carried on by different perſons ; as, 
that of tne maſon, the weaver, the goldſmith, the painter, &c. Each was regularly in- 
ſtructed in his calling, and to it a:zone his induſtry was confined, According to the 
viftinftion of ranks eſtabliſhed in Mexico, the great body of the people was in a moſt 
humiliating ſtate. A conſiderable number called Mayeques, nearly reſembled in con- 
dition thoſe peaſants in Europe, who, under various denominations, were conſidered, 
during the prevalence of the feudal ſyſtem, as inſtruments of labour attached to the 
ſoil, Others were reduced to the loweſt form of ſubjection, that of domeſtic ſervitude, 
and felt the utmoſt rigour of hat wretched ſtate. Even thoſe conſidered as freemen, 
were treated by their haughty lords as beings of an inferior ſpecies.— IT he nobles, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ample territories, were divided into various claſſes, to each of which particular 
titles of honour belonged. Some of thele titles, like their lands, deſcended from father 
to ſon in perpetual ſucceſſion. Others were annexed to particular offices, or confer- 
red during life by the monarch, as marks of perſonal diſtinction. 

From theſe particulars, one ſhould imagine the Mexicans to have made conſiderable 
progreſs in refinement; but in other reſpects they differed little from the rudeſt tribes 
of their neighbours. Like them, they were inceſſantly engaged in war, and ſeem to 
have been prompted to hoſtility by the ſame motives. They fought to gratify their 
vengeance, by ſhedding the blood of their enemies. In battle, they were chiefly intent 
on taking priſoneis, and it was by the number of theſe that they eſtimated the glory of 
victory. No captive was ever ranſomed or ſpared. All were facrificed without mercy, 
and their fleſh devoured with the ſame barbarous joy, as among the fierceſt ſavages. On 
ſome occafions it roſe to even wilder exceſſes. Their principal warriors covered them- 
ſelves with the ſkins of the unhappy victims, and danced about the ſtreets, boaſting of 
their own valour, and exulting over their enemies. This ferocity of character pre- 
valed among all the nations of New Spain. Their funeral rites were equally 
bloody, On the death of any diſtinguiſhed perſonage, eſpecially /of the Emperor, a 
certain number of his attendants were ſelected to attend him to the other world, and 
thoſe unfortunate victims were put to death without mercy, and buried in the ſame 
tomb.——— Their gloomy religious notions ſerved to increaſe their cruelty. Their 
divinities were clothed with terror, and delighted in vengeance. They were exhibited 
to the people under dete ſtable forms, which created horror. The figures of ſerpents, of 
tygers, and other deſtructive animals, decorated their temples. Fear was the only 
principie that inſpired their votaries. Faſts, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them excruciating to an extreme degree, were the means employed to appeaſe 
the wrath of their gods, and the Mexicans never approached their altars, without 
ſprinkling them with blood drawn from their own bocies, But, of all offerings, bu- 
man ſacrifices were ceemed the-mok acceptable. | 


The 
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more than human. Cortez having got admiſfion into 

ital, which is ſaid to have then contained 60 
Dad the boldneſs and addreſs to make its Emperor MONTE 
ZUMA, the moſt powerful monarch in the new world. 4 bY 
ſoner, in the midſt of his own guards. This unhappy Prince 


into the ca. 
2000 familie 


being afterwards obliged to ſhew himſelf, in order to quell an in. 


d on 
the 


The empire of PERU was ſaid to have exiſted longer than that of Mexico. The 
Peruvians kept an account of time, together with a regiſter of the number of inhabitants 
in each province, and of the ſeveral productiens collected there for public uſe, b 
means of knots on cords of different colours called QUIPOS. By the various deen 


ſurrection of his ſubjects againſt the Spaniards, was wounde 


different objects were denoted, and by each knot, a diſtin number. This mode was 


greatiy inferior to the a and ſymbols, or the pifure-oriting, as it may be called 

of the Mexicans. Hardly any of theſe quipos or knotted cords now remain. They 
were almoſt ali deſtroyed by the Spaniſh conqueſt, and the civil wars ſubſequent to it, 
Some remnants of the Mexican paintings ſtill exiſt, although not ſo many as might have 
been expected. The Peruvians aſcribed all their improvements to MANCO CAPAC, 
called the INCA, and His confort, MAMA OCOLLO, who pretended to be the 
children of the Sun, and delivered their inſtructions in his name, and by his authority. 
The Inca aſſumed not only the character of a legiſlator, but of a meſſenger from hea. 
ven: hence, his precepts were received not merely as the injunctions of a ſupz1jor, but 
as the mandates of the Deity. His race was held to be ſacred; and in order to preſerve 
it diſtin, without being polluted by any mixture of leſs noble blocd, the ſons of Manco 
Capac married their own ſiſters, and no perſon was ever admitted to the throne, who 
could not claim it by ſuch a pure deſcent. Tothoſe CHILDREN or THe Sux, for 
that was the appellation beſtowed upon all the offspring of the firſt Inca, the people 
looked up with the reverence due to beings of a ſuperior order. They were deemed to 
be under the immediate protection of the deity, from whom they iſſued, and by him 
every order of the reigning Inca was ſuppoſed to be dictated. This perſuaſion ren. 
dered the power of the Inca very abſolute, and every crime committed againſt him 
was puniſhed capitally. The ſyſtem of ſuperſtition on which the Incas founded their 
pretenſions to ſuch high authority, was of a genius very different from that eſtabliſhed 
among the Mexicans. Manco Capac turned the veneration of his followers entirely towards 
natural objects. The Sun, as the great ſource of light, of joy, and fertility, attracted 


their principal homage. The moon and ſtars, as co-operating with him, received ſecon- 


dary honours, They offered to the Sun a part of thoſe productions which his genial 
warmth had called forth from the boſom of the earth, and reared to maturity. T hey 
ſacrificed, as an oblation of gratitude, ſome of the animals which were indebted to his 
influence for nouriſhment. They preſented to him choice ſpecimens of thoſe works of 
ingenuity, which his light had guided the hand of man in forming. But the Incas 
never ſtained his altars with human blood, nor could they conceive, that their beneficent 
father, the Sun, would be delighted with ſuch horrid victims. T hus, the national 
character of the Peruvians became more gentle than that of any people in America, 
This was particularly conſpicuous in their wars; they fought, not like ſavages, to deſtroy 
and exterminate z nor, like the Mexicans, to glut blood-thirſty divinities with humen 
ſacrifices; they conquered in order to reclaim and civilize the vanquiſhed, and to diffule 
the knowledge of their own inſtitutions and arts. Priſoners ſeem not to have been expoſ- 
ed to the infults and tortures, which were their lot in every other part of the New World, 
The Incas took the people whom they conquered under their protection, and admitted * 
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the head by a ſtone from an unknown hand, of which he died in 
z few days. GUATIMOZIN, his nephew and ſon-in-law, was 
| choſen to ſucceed 3 who, after a brave reſiſtance, being entirely 
routed and made priſoner by Cortes, was at firſt treated by 
h | 5 him 


to a participation of all the advantages enjoyed by their original ſubjects. The. 
idols of every conquered province were carried in triumph to the great temple 
at Cuzco, and placed there as trophies of the ſuperior power of the divinity, 
who was the protector of the empire. The people were treated with lenity, 
ind inſtructed in the religiaus tenets of their new maſters, that the conqueror 
might bave the glory of having added to the number of the votaries of his father the 
2 lands were divided into three ſhares. One was conſecrated to the Sun, 
2nd the product of it applied to the building of temples and other religious 
purpoſes; the ſecond belonged to the Inca, and was allotted to the ſervices of the 
fate; the third and largeſt ſhare was reſerved for the maintenance of the people, 


among whom it was parcelled out, and d:vided a-new every year, in proportion to the 


nak, the number, and exigencies of each family. All thoſe lands were cultivated by 
the joint induſtry of the community. The people, ſummoned by a proper officer, 
repaired in a body to the fields, and performed their common tafk, while ſongs and 
nuGcal inſtruments cheared them to their labour.— There was great inequality of 
condition among the Peruvians, who were divided into three orders, nobles, men, 
and ſlaves. 

The arts were carried to a much greater degree of improvement in Peru than 
in Mexico. Agriculture was more extenfive, and carried on with greater ſkill. 
Of courſe there was greater plenty of provifions. The Peruvians enriched the 
foil by manuring it with the dung of ſea-fowl, and conveyee a regular ſupply 
of moiſture to the fields by artificial canals. The uſe of the plough, indeed, 
was unknown. They turned up the earth with a kind of mattock of hard 
wood ; and both ſexes joined in performing the work. Even the children of 
the Sun ſet an example of induſtry, by cultivating a field near Cuzco with their 
own hands; and they dignified this function by calling it their triumph over the 
earth 45 1 


The houſes, and particularly the temples of the Peruvians, were greatly ſuperior 
in their ſtructure to any thing of the kind in America. Many monuments of them 
flill remain, while bardly a veſtige of the edifices of the other American ſtates 
is to be ſeen. But the nobleſt and moſt uſeful works of the Incas, were two 
public roads from Cuzco to Quito, extending in an uninterrupted ſtretch, above 


five hundred leagues, the one through the interior and mountainous country, 


the other through the plains on the ſea-coaſt. At proper diſtances, Tambot 
or ſtore houſes were erected for the accommodation of the Inca and his at- 
tendants, in their progreſs through his dominions. Over brooks and. torrents, 
which roll from the Andes into the Weſtern ocean, they contrived to make. 
bridges by means of ſtrong cables, which they formed by twiſting together 


lome of the pliable withes or oziers, with which their country abounds. Six of. 


thele cables they ſtretched acroſs the ſtream parallel to one another, and made 
them faſt on each fide, then they bound them firmly together by interweaving 
{maller ropes ſo cloſe as to form a compact piece of net-work, which, being 
covered with branches of trees and earth, they paſſed along it with tolerable ſe. 
curity. Proper perſons were appointed at each bridge, to keep it in repair, 
ad to aſſiſt paſſengers. In the level country, where the rivers became deep, 
and broad and ſtill, they were paſſed in Balzas or floats, on which the Peruvians 
raſed a maſt and ſpread a fail, a thing never attempted by any other of the 
American tribes, who were totally ignorant both of public ways and bridges. 
he Peruvians were alſo more OP? than their neighbours, in procuring 
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him with humanity ; but upon an application of 
ſoldiers, he was baſely ſubjeQed to the torture, 
his chief favourite, in order to force from them 
the royal treaſures, which it was ſuppoſed they 


the Spaniſh 
Ky, _ with 
a di covery of 
had concealed. 
uatimozin 


the precious metals. They obtained gold in the ſame manner with the Mexi 
cans, by ſearching for it in the channels of rivers, or waſhing the earth in 
which particles of it were contained. But in order to procure fiber, th : 
hollowed deep caverns on the banks of rivers and ſides of m ns 
. e hey: 5 ountains, and 
emptied ſuch veins as did not dip ſuddenly below their reach. They bad 
diſcovered the art of ſmelting and refining filver, and many of the utenſils 
which they uſed in common life were made of filver. Several of theſe are ſais 
to have been remarkable for the neatneſs of their workmanſhip, but moſt 
of them were melted down by the ignorant and rapacious conquerors of that 
country. Many other ſpecimens of the ingenuity of the Peruvians have been 
dug out of their Guacas, or mounds of earth with which they covered the bodies 
of their dead; ſuch as mirrors of various dimenſions, made of hard ſhining ſtones 
highly poliſhed ; veſſels of earthen ware of different forms; hatchets, and 
other inſtruments, fome deſtined for war and others for labour. Some were of 
flint, ſome of copper, hardened to ſuch a degree, by an unknown proceſs, as to 
ſupply the place of iron on ſeveral occaſions. Theſe, however, were but few, 
and little uſed. 2 e 
Although the Peruvians excelled the Mexicans, and all the other American tribes, 
in the arts of peace, yet they were greatly inferior to them in warlike courage. The 
greater part of the rude nations of America oppoſed their invaders with undaunted 
ferocity, though with little conduct or ſucceſs. The Mexicans maintained the 
ſtruggle in defence of their liberties with ſuch perſevering fortitude, that it was 
with difficulty the Spaniards- triumphed over them. Peru was ſubdued at once, 
and almoſt without reſiſtance ; and the moſt favourable opportunities of regaining 
their freedorn, and of cruſhing their oppreſſors, were loſt through the timidity of the 
ople, The Indians of Peru are now more tame and depreſſed than any people 
in America. There are alſo fome other circumſtances in which the Peruvians 


were inferior to the Mexicans. They had no cities, except Cuzco. Every 


where elſe, the people lived moſtly in detached habitations, diſperſe over the 
country, or, at the utmoſt, ſettled together in ſmall villages. In conſequence 
of this, the different trades and profeſſions were not ſo completely ſeparated in 
Peru as in Mexico, and there was much leſs commercial intercourſe among the 
inhabitants. | > 
The Peruvians, notwithſtanding their character for gentleneſs in general, had the 
cruel cuftom, upon the death of their Incas, and of other eminent perſons, of putting 
to death a conſiderable number of their attendants, and interring them around their 
guacas, that they might appear in the next world with their former dignity, and be 
ſerved with the ſame reſpe. On the death of Huana Capac, the moſt powerful of | 
their monarchs, above a thouſand victims were doomed to accompany him to the tomb. 
Is one particular the Peruvians appear to have been more barbarous than the 


moſt rude tribes. Though acquainted with the uſe of fire in preparing maize 


and other vegetables for food, they devoured both fleſh and fiſh perfectly raw, 
and afloniſhed the Spaniards with a practice repugnant to the ideas of all civilized 
people. | 85 


* 


Mexico and Peru, and all the other Spaniſh dominions in America, are ruled 
by viceroys or governors ſent from Spain, who poſſeſs ſupreme authority, and 
live in great ſplendour. Their courts are formed upon the model of that at 
Madrid, with horſe and foot guards, a houſehold regularly eftabliſhed, nume- 
rous attendants, and enſigns of command, diſplaying ſuch magnificence, 28 hardly 
retsins the appearance of delegated authority. There uſed to be only two 2 
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Cuatimozin bore whatever the refined cruelty of his tormentors 
dould inflict, with the invincible fortitude of an American 
warrior. His fellow ſufferer, overcome by the violence of the 
anguiſh, turned a dejected eye towards his maſter, which 
| | EE ſeemed 


mors, the viceroy of New Spain, who reſided at Mexico, and of Peru, who reſided 

it Lima. The former governed all the Spaniſh provinces in North America, and the 
latter thoſe in South America. But each of theſe governments having been found 
too extenfive for the ſuperintendance of one man, a third viceroyalty has been 
eltabliſhed in the preſent century, at Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of New 
Granada, the juriſdiction of which extends over the whole kingdom of Terra 
Firma and the province of Quito. A fourth viceroyalty was erected, a. 1776, 
to which are ſubjected the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, 
polof, &c. The viceroys appoint various officers under them, Juſtice is 
adminiſtered by certain courts. or tribunals, called AUDIENCES,. whoſe ſentences 
are final in ordinary litigations; but in cauſes of great importance, their decifions 
are ſubject to review, and may be carried by appeal before the royal council of 
the Indies in Spain, in which is veſted the ſupreme government of all the Spaniſh 
dominions in Amerca, As the king is ſuppoſed to be always preſent in this council, 
its meetings are held in the place where he reſides. As the Spaniſh viceroys 
are inveſted with ſo great authority, their power is commonly limited to a 
few years. | 5 | 3 
By the cruelty of the Spaniards, and ſtill more by their unwiſe policy, the 
number of the ancient inhabitants in their American provinces was miſerably 


| reduced: and this depopulation was till farther increaſed by famine, and by 


the introduction of the ſmall-pox, a malady unknown in America, and extremely 
fatal to the natives. In the iſlands, and along the continent from the Gulf 
of Trinidad or Orinoco, to the confines of Mexico, ſeveral tribes were, by 
cruelty and oppreſſion, altogether extinguiſhed, Prudent regulations have fince 
been made for the protection of the natives; but it will require a long time 
to reſtore to thoſe countries their former ſtate of population, The number 
of Spaniards ſettled in America was, for a conſiderable time, but ſmall. 
About fixty years after the diſcovery of the New World, there were not above fifteen 
thouſand in all the provinces. The property of the colonies being engroſſed by a few 
individuals, chiefly by the deſcendants of the conquerors, who each of them poſſeſſed 
large tracts of country; and the impoſition of church tithes, which univerſally took: 
place, together with other taxes, were very unfavourable to population. The prin. 
cipal object of the Spaniſh monarchs was, to ſecure the productions of the co. 


 lonies to the parent ſtate, by an abſolute prohibition of any intercourſe with 


foreign nations. Even the commercial intercourſe of one colony with another, 
vas either abſolutely prohibited, or limited by many jealous reſtrictions. All 
that America yields flows into the ports of Spain; all that it conſumes muſt 
iſue from them. No foreigner can enter its colonies without exprefs permiſ. 
fon; no veſſel of any foreign nation is received into their harbours; and the 
pains of death, with confiſcation of moveables, are denounced againſt every in- 
habitant who preſumes to trade with them. This commercial dependence of 
diſtant colonies on the mother country, which the Spaniards firſt introduced, is 
without example in the hiſtory of ancient nations, among whom colonies were 
either migrations, which ſerved to diſburden a ſtate of its ſupernumerary inbabitants, 
or military detachments, ſtationed as garriſons in a conquered province. Spain, 
by a jealous government, and by the hand of power, has now for near 
three centuries maintained its dominion over a tract of territory more extenſive 
than ever was poſſeſſed by any ſtate at ſo great a diſtance from the mother 
country, _ ; : 5 
The inhabitants of the Spaniſh A of America may be divided into 
33 2 | five 
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ſeemed to implore permiſſion to reveal all that he knew. But 
the high-ſpiritcd monarch, darting on him a look of authorit 

mingled with ſcorn, checked his weakneſs, by aſking, '« 8 
now repoſing on a bed of flowers?“ Overawed by the re- 


- proach, 


_ five claſſes— 1. The Spaniards from Europe, called Chapetoner, who poſſeſs all the 


offices of truſt and power, and conſequently hold the firſt rank, 
natural haughtineſs of charater.——2. The deſcendants of Europeans ſettleg ; 
Ametica, called Creoles, who are ſaid to be enervated by luxury, and debaſed by 
ſuperſtition — 3. The offspring either of an European and a Negroe, or of an Eur g 
and an Indian, the former called Mulattoes, the latter Meſftizos ; of whom thoſe of the 
firſt generation are conſidered and treated as Indians and Negroes; but in the third 
deſcent, the characteriſtic hue of the former diſappears; and in the fifth, the 

tint of the latter is ſo entirely effaced, that they can no longer be diſtinguiſhed from 
Europeans, and become entitled to all their privileges. It is chiefly by this mixed 
race, whoſe frame is remarkably robuſt and hardy, that the mechanic arts are carried 
on, and other active functions in ſociety are diſcharged, which the two higher 
ciaſles of citizens, from pride or from indolence, diſdain to exerciſe 4. Ne. 
gro's from Africa, chiefly employed in domeſtic ſervice, who form a princi 
part in the train of luxury, and are Cheriſhed and careſſed by their ſuperiors 
to whoſe vanity and pleaſures they are equally ſubſervient. Their dreſs a 
appearance are hardly leſs ſplendid than that of their maſters, whoſe manners 
they imitate, and whoſe paſſions they imbibe. Elevated by this diſtinction, 
they have aſſumed ſuch a tone of ſuperiority over the Indians, and treat them 
with ſuch inſolence and ſcorn, that the antipathy between the two races has 
become implacable The laws haye induſtriouſly fomented this averſion, and, 
by moſt . rigorous injunQions, have . endeavoured to prevent every intercourſe 


which encreafes their 


that might form a bond of union between them. Thus, by an aitful po. 


licy, the Spaniards derive ftrength from that circumſtance in population, 
which is the weakneſs of other European colonies, and have ſecured as aſſo. 
ciates and defenders, thoſe very perſons, who elſewhere are objects of jez. 
louſy and terror. — 5. The Indians form the laſt and moſt depreſſed order 
of men in the country, which belonged to their anceſtors. By the regulz 
tions of Charles V. 1542, the Indians were conſidered as ſlaves, to whoſe fer. 
vice the Spaniards had obtained a full right by conqueſt. They were reckoned 
to be of an interior ſpecies, both with reſpe& ro the powers of mind and body, 
and therefore were treated with a degree of indignity as well as cruelty, tre 
detail of which is ſhocking to humanity. Theſe regulations have fince been 
abrogated; and the Indians admitted into the rank of freemen. At the ſame 
time, à Capitation tax was impoſed on every male ſrom the age of eighteen to 
fifty, and certain ſervices exafted, particularly that of working in the mines. 
The Indians who live in the principal towns are entirely ſubject to the Spanihh, 
laws and magiſtrates; but in their own villages, they are governed by Caziques, 
ſome of whom are the deſcendants of their ancient chiefs, others are named by 
the Epaniſh viceroys. Although the tax be moderate, and the Indians can only 
be called out to work alternately in diviſions, termed Mitas, 'not exceeding the 
ſeventh part of the inhabitants in any diſtrict, yet grievous opprefſions are ofien 
exerciſed, This however is not general. In many places the Indians are. 
now treated with gentleneſs, and enjoy not only caſe, but affluence. Little 
progreſs has been made in converting them to Chriſtianity. The fame ſuper. 
ſtition and number of monaſtic inſtitutions prevail in the Spaniſh ſettlements 
of America, as in the mother-country, and are productive of till more perni- 
cious effects. Many of the Spaniſh cities in America are now become popu- 
tous and flouriſhing. Mexico is ſuppoſed to contain above 150,000 inhabitants 
Puebia de los Argele:, Go, oo; Lima, 54, 00; Carthagena, 237000 Putt, 
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proach, he perſevered in his dutiful filence, and expired. Cor- 
tes, aſhamed of a ſcene ſo horrid, reſcued the royal victim from 
the hands of his torturers; but ſome time after, on pretence of 
2 conſpiracy, ordered him to be hanged, together with two of 
his principal caziques or noblemen. | 

wa 2 85 8 SOUTH 


25,000 3 Guadalaxara, 30,000; Popayan, 20, ooo; Guyaguil, from 16 to 20,0c0 3 
Cicenza, between 25 and 30,000 3 &Cc. a 8 
The quantity of gold and ſilver found in the mountains of the New World aſtoniſh- 
ed the inhabitants of Europe, who had formerly been very ſcantily ſupplied with the 
ious metals from the mines of che ancient hemiſphere. The ſum regularly en- 
tered in the ports of Spain is equal in value to four millions Sterling annually, reckon- 
ing at a medium from the year 1492, in which America was diſcovered ; which, in 
400 years, amounts to twelve hundred millions. Spaniſh writers affirm, that as 
much more ought to be added to the ſum, in confideration of the treaſure extracted 
gom the mines without paying duty to the king. But this influx of money, inſtead 
of being advantageous, proved very hurtful to Spain. The rage of emigrating to the 


New World drained it of inbabitants; and the vaſt accumulation of adventitious 


wealth, diſcouraged agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, the only ſources of 


real opulence. The long wars of Philip II. and the impolitic bigotry of his ſuc- | 
ceſſor, which expelled near one million of his moſt induſtrious ſubjects, (the Mors) 


a, 1611, ſeryed to aggravate theſe evils. ** Early in the ſeventeenth century, Spain 
felt ſuch a diminution in the number of her people, that, from inability to recruit 
her armies, ſhe was obliged to contract her operations. Her flouriſhing manufaQures 
were fallen into decay. Her fleets, which. had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extenſive foreign commerce was loſt, The trade between different 
parts of her own dominions was interrupted ; and the ſhips which attempted te carry 
it on were taken and plundered by enemies, which ſhe once deſpiſed (the Dutch). 
Even agriculture, the primary object of induſtry in every proſperous ſtate, was neg- 
lected, and one of the moſt fertile countries in Europe, hardly raiſed what was ſuf- 
ficient for the ſupport of its own inhabitants. Dr. Robertſen's Hiſtory of America, 
vil. iii. Pp. 362. 8 Y. Thus Spain, thinned of people and void of induſtry, was 
no longer able to ſupply her colonies with the articles which they wanted; ſo that, 
notwithſtanding her ſevere prohibitions againſt a contraband trade, which ſtiil remain 
unrepealed, ſhe was obliged to wink at her merchants introducing into her co- 
lonies the manufactures of England, the Low Countries, of Italy and France, as their 
own property. In à ſhort time not a twentieth, part of the commodities exported 
to America was of Spaniih growth or fabric. All the reſt was the property of foreign 
merchants, though entered in the name of Spaniards. The treaſures of the New 
World may be ſaid henceforward not to belong to Spain. Before it reachzd Europe 
it was anticipated as the price of goods purchaſed from foreigners, That wealth 
which, by an internal circulaiion, ſhouid have ſpread through each vein of induftry, 
22d have conveyed life and activity to every branch of manufacture, flowed out of the 
kingdom with ſuch a rap'd courſe, as neither enriched nor animated it. On the other 
hand, the artiſans of other nations, encouraged by this quick ſale of their commodi- 
ties, improved ſo much in fkill and induftry, as to be able to afford them at a rate 
ſo low, that the manufactures of Spain, which could not vie with theirs either in 
quality or cheapneſs of work, were ſtill farther depreſſed. This deſtructive com- 
merce drained off the riches of the nation faſter and more completely than eveh the 
extravagant ſchemes of ambition carried on by its monarchs. Spain was ſo much 
aſtoniſhed and diſtreſſed at beholding her American treaſures vaniſh almoſt as ſoon as 
they were imported, that Philip III. unable to ſupply what was requiſite in circula- 
Won, iſſued an edit, by which he endeavoured to raiſe copper money to a value in 
| Zz3 BE currency 
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710 South ori 
SOUTH AMERICA is divided into the following pary, «x 
which the firſt four belong to Spain. Ly 
1. TERRA FIRMA, 1400 miles long, and 700 broad; be- 


tween the equator and 12 deg. N, lat, and 60 and 82 deg. W. 


lon, 


currency nearly equal to that of filver ; and the lord of the Peryvian and Mexica 
mines was reduced to a wretched expedient, which is the laſt reſource of petty — X 
poveriſhed ſtates.” IBid. | el 
Theſe difficulties were encreaſed by the regulations eſtabliſhed about the mode of 
carrying on the intercourſe between the mother-country and the colonies. In order 
to ſecure the monopoly at which ſhe aimed, Spain did not veſt the trade with her 
colonies in an excluſive company, according to the plan of the Dutch with their co. 
lonies, both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; whoſe example was followed by the Engliſh 
the French, and the Danes, with reſpect to the Eaſt-India commerce; and by the 85 
former, in ſome branches of their trade to the New World: —a plan which has been 
thought by the beſt judges very unfavourable to the progreſs of induſtry and Population 
in a new colony. Smith's Inquiry, ii. 171. | 
Spain, it is probable, was preſerved from falling into this error in policy, by the 
high ideas which ſhe early formed concerning the riches of the New World. Gold 
and filver were commodities of too high value te veſt a monopoly of them in private 
hands. The crown wiſhed to retain the direction of a commerce ſo inviting ; and in 
order to ſecure that, ordained the cargo of every ſhip fitted out for America, to be 
inſpected by the officers of the Caſa de Contratacion in Seville, before it could receive 
a licence to make the voyage; and that on its return, a report of the commo. 
dities which it brought, ſhould be made to the ſame board before it could be 
permitted to land them. In conſequence of this regulation, all the trade of Spain 
witd the New World centred in the port of Seville, and was gradually brought 
into a form, in which it has been conducted with little variation, from the middle of 
the fixteenth century almoſt to our own times. For the greater ſecurity of the valua. 
ble cargoes ſent to America, as well as for the more eaſy prevention of fraud, the 
commerce of Spain with its colonies is carried on by fleets, which fail under ſtrong 
convoys. Theſe fleets, confiſting of two ſquadrons, one diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Galleons, the other by that of the Flota, are equipped annually, Formerly they 
took their departure from Seville; but as the port of Cadiz has been found more com- 
modious, they have failed from it ſince the year 1720. 1 
The Galleons deſtined to ſupply Terra Firma, and the kingdoms of Peru and 
Chili, with almoſt every article of luxury, or neceſſary conſumption, that an opulent 
people can demand, touch firſt at Carthagena, and then at Porto-bello. To the 
former the merchants of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the New Kingdom of Granada, and 
ſeveral other proyinces reſort. The latter is the great mart for the rich commerce of 
Peru and Chili. At the ſeaſon when the Galleons are expected, the produce of all the 
mines in theſe two kingdoms, together with their other valuable commodities, is tran(- 
ported by ſea to Panama. From thence, as ſoon as the appearance of the fleet from 
Europe is announced, they are conveyed acroſs the iſthmus, partly on mu'es, and 
partly down the river Chagre ro Porto-bello, This paltry village, whoſe climate, from 
the pernicious union of exceſſive heat, continual moiſture, and the putrid exhalations 
ariſing from a rank ſoil, is more fatal to life than any perhaps in the known world, is 
immediately filled with people. From being the reſidence of a few negroes and 
mulattoes, and of a miſerable garriſon relieved every three months, its ſtreets are 
crowded with opulent merchants from every corner of Peru, and the adjacent 
provinces. A fair is opened, the wealth of America is exchanged for the ma. 
nufactures of Europe, and during its preſctibed term of forty days, the 3 
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Jon, It got this name, becauſe it was the firſt part of the con- 
tinent diſcovered by Columbus. It was afterwards ſubdued 
and ſettled by the Spaniards under BALBOA, 1513. Its 
chief towns are, PokTo BELLo and CaRTHAGENA, on the 

| Atlantic; 


traffic on the face of the earth is begun and finiſhed with that ſimplicity of tran. 
(tion and unbounded confidence, which accompany extenſive commerce. The 
Flota holds its courſe to Vera Cruz. The treaſures and commodities of New 
Spain and the depending provinces, which were depoſited at Puebla de los 
Angeles, in expectation of its arrival, are caried thither, and the commercial 
operations of Vera Crux, conducted in the ſame manner with thoſe of Porto- 
dello, are inferior to them only in importance and value. Both fleets, as ſoon 
2s they have completed their cargoes from America, rendezvous at the Havanna, and 
return in company to Europe. e | 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while thus fettered and reſtricted, came 
neceſſarily to be conducted with the ſame ſpirit,” and upon the ſame principles, as 
that of an excluſive company. Being confined to a fingle port, it was of courſe 
thrown into a few hands, and almoſt the whole of it was gradually engroſſed by a 
{mall number of wealthy houſes, formerly in Seville, and now in Cadiz. Theſe, by 
combinations, which they can eaſily form, may altogether prevent that competition 
which preſerves commodities. at their natural price; and by acting in concert, to which 
they are prompted by their mutual intereſ, they may raiſe or lower the value of them 
at pleaſure. In conſequence of this, the price of European goods in America is always 
high, and often exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and even three hundred 
per cent. are profits not uncommon in the commerce of Spain with her colonies. 
From the ſame ingrofling ſpirit it frequently happens, that traders of the ſecond order, 
whoſe warehouſes do not contain a complete aſſortment of commodities for the Ames» 
rican market, cannot purchaſe from the more opulent merchants ſuch goods as they 
want at a lower price than that for which they are fold in the colonies. With the 
ſame vigilant jealouſy that an excluſive company guards againſt the intrufion of the 
free trader, thoſe overgrown monopoliſts endeavour to check the progreſs of every 
one whoſe encroachments they dread. R:bertſon's Hiſtory of America, iii, 368. This 
reſtraint of the American commerce to one port, not only affects its domeſtic ſtate, 
but limits its foreign operations. — Inſtead of furniſhing the conlonies with Euro- 
pean goods in ſuch quantity as might render both the piice and the profit moderate, 
the merchants of Seville and Cadiz ſeem to have ſupplied them with a ſparing hand, 
that the eagerneſs of competition among cuſtomers obliged to purchaſe in a ſcanty 
market, might enable their factors to diſpoſe of their cargoes with exorbitant gain. 
About the middle of the laſt century, when the exclufive trade to America from 
Seville was in its mof} flouriſhing ſtate, the burden of the two united ſquadrons of the 
Galleons and Flota did not exceed 27,500 tons. The ſupply which ſuch a fleet could 
carry, muſt have been very inadequate to the demands of thoſe populous and extenſive 
we which depended upon it for all the luxuries, and many of the neceſſaries of 

e. a 

Various ſchemes were propoſed for remedying the pernicious conſequences of this 
plan, but without effect. The evil went on increaſing till after the beginning of this 
century, when the houſe of Bourbon ſucceeded to the crown. Philip V. uſed the 
moſt vigorous meaſures to check the encroachments of forejgners on the trade of 
Spain; but his intentions were fruſtrated by an article in the treaty of Utrecht, by 
which the contract ſor ſupplying the Spaniſh colonies with negroes, called the 
ASSIENTO, which had formerly been enjoyed by France, was transferred to Britaing 
vith the more extraordinary privilege of ſending annually to the fair of Porto- bello, a 
Hip of 500 tons, laden with European commodities; in conſequence of which Britiſh 
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Atlantic; and PANAMA on the Pacific; where are held annual 


: 2. PERU, 


factories were eſtabliſhed at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
; 7 

: . LIN or _Britiſh Soutk Fes 

Company, as it was called. This privilege was greatly abuſed. Jnftead of a ſhip of 

soo tons, as ſtipulated in the treaty, they uſually employed one which exceeded ts 

tons in burden. She was attended by two or three ſmaller veſſe pts 


Is, which moorins i 
ſome neighbouring creek, ſupplied her clandeflineiy with freſh bates of gd, t. 
bl 


replace fuch as were ſold. The inſpectors of the fair, and officers of th 


gained by exorbitant preſents; connived at the fraud. Thus, partly by the = Es, 
of the company, and partly by the activity of private interlopers, almoſt the hel 
trade of Spaniſh America was engroffed by foreigners. The immenſe borer I 
the Galleons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations, ſunk to 
nothing, and the ſquadron itſelf, reduced fom 15,000 tons to 2,000 tons, ſerved 
Hardly any purpoſe, but to fetch home the royal revenue ariſing from the fiſth on 
filver. To check theſe encroachments, ſhips of force, called Guards Coal 
were ſtationed upon the coaſts of thoſe provinces to which interlopers moſt trequently 
reſorted. The acts of violence committed by them on the ſhips of the Britiſh mer. 
chants excited murmurs and complaints, which prec:pitated Great Britain into a 
war with Spain, a. 1739; in conſequence of which Spain obtained a final releaſe from 
the Aſſiento, and was left at liberty to regulate the commerce of her colonies, withour 
being reftrained by any engagements with a foreign power, 

Taught by experience, the Spaniſh government perceived the inconvenience of 
carrying on their trade to the New World ſoiely by the Galleons and Flota, and thee. 
fore permitted veſſels, called Regiſter Ships, to be fitted out, during the intervals 
betwern the ftated ſeaſons when the Galleons and Flota fail, by merchants in Seville 
or Cadiz, upon obtaining a licence from the council of the Indies, for which they 
pay a very high premium. The 1egifter ſhips are ſent to thoſe ports where any ex. 
traordinary demand is foreſeen or expected; by which means, ſuch a regular ſupply 
of freſh commodities is conveyed to the American market, that the interloper is no 
longer allured by the ſame proſpect of exceſſive gain, or ti e people in the colonies 
urged by the ſame neceſſity to engage in the hezardous adventuies of contraband 
trade, — The advantages of this plan became ſo manifeſt, that at length, in the 


year 1748, the Galleons, after having been employed upwards of two centuries, were 


finaliy laid aſide. | 
Various other improvements, with reſpe& to the intercourſe of Spain with her 
colonies, and alſo with reſpect to her own domeſtic commerce and police, bave taken 
place. In the year 1765, Charles III. laid open the trade to the Windward Iſlands, 
Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad, to his ſubjeQs in every 
province of Spain. In 1774, a free tiade was granted to the colonies between them. 
ſelves, which before was prohibited. Still, however, rigid reſtrictions remain, v hich 
diſcourage the induſtry and cramp the commerce both of Spain and her colonies.— 
A commerce is carried on between South America and the Phi.ippine iſſands, without 
any communication with the mother country. One or two ſhips depart annual) 
from Acapulca for Manila in the iſland of Luconia, at the diſtance of near 10,c00 
miles, which carry out ſilver to the value of 500, oco peſos, but bave hardly any 
thing elſe of value on board; in return for which, hey bring back ſpices, drugs, 
china, and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muſlins, ſilks, and every precious artic e, 
with which the benignity of the climate, or the ingenuity of its people, has enabled 
the eaſt to ſupply the teſt of the world. Ibid. | | 
'* The climate here, eſpecially in the northern parts, is extremely bet and 
ſultry during the whole year. From the month of May to the end of Noven- 
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2. PERU, 1800 miles long, and 500 broad; between FOR 
equator and 25 deg. S. lat. and 60 and 81deg.W. lon. Its chief 


| towns are, LIMA, 12—15 8. lat. and 77—30 W. lon. ; Callao, 


Quito, Cuſco, and POTOSI, where is the richeſt filver mine 
that ever was diſcovered. Moſt of the mines of gold are in the 
north of Peru, and thoſe of filver in the ſouth. A fifth of the 
roduce belongs to the King of Spain. | 8 
This empire was reduced by three private adventurers, Pi- 


' 24880, ALMAGRO, and Luquez, a prieſt. FRANCIS PIZ AR. 


RO, the chief of them, ſet ſail from Panama, 1531, with only 
250 foot, 60 horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces of cannon, Having per- 
fdiouſly got into his power ATABALIPA or Atahualpa, the In- 
ea or Emperor, the twelfth in deſcent from Mango Capac, who 
was accounted a child of the ſun, he inſtantly received for his 
ranſom no leſs than 1,500,000 1. Sterling, an incredible ſum 
for Europeans at that time. But even this did not ſatisfy the 
zvaricious Spaniards, nor ſave the life of the Inca. The thirſt 
of gold, which had at firſt brought them into this country, and 
prompted them to commit unheard-of cruelties on the natives, 


ber, the ſeaſon called winter by the inhabitants, is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of 
thunder, rain, and tempeſts ; the clouds precipitating the rains with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that the low lands exhibit the appearance of an ocean, Great part of the country is 
of conſequence almoſt continually flooded z and this, together with the exceſſive heat, 
ſo impregnates the air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Po- 


; payan and Porto-bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. The ſoil of this country is 


very different, the inland parts being exceedingly rich and fertile, and the coaſts 
ſandy and barren. It is impoſſible to view without admiration, the perpetual verdure 
of the woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the moun- 
tains. This country produces corn, ſugar, tobacco, and fruits of all kinds; the 
moſt remarkable is that of the manzanillo tree. It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, 
but which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains the moſt ſubtile poiſon. 'The - 
bean of Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, about the bigneſs of a bean, 
and is an excellent and never-failing remedy for the bite of the moſt venumous ſerpents, 
which are very frequent all over this country. Among the natural merchandiſe of Terra 
Firma, the e ond on the coaſt, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the 
leaſt conſiderable. An immenſe number of negioe ſlaves are employed in fiſhing for 
theſe, and have arrived at a wonderful dexterity. in this occupation. They are ſome- 
times, however, devoured by ſharks, while they dive to the bottom, or are cruſhed 
azainſt the ſhelves of the rocks. 55 
PANAMA is the capital of Terra Firma Proper, and is fituate upon a capacious 
bay, to which it gives its name. Ir is the great receptacle of the vaſt quantities of gold 
and filver, with other rich merchandiſe, from all parts of Peru and Chili: here 
* are lodged in ſtore-houſes, till the proper ſeaſon arrives to tranſport them to 
urope. | 
PoxTo BxLLo is fituate cloſe to the ſea, on the declivity of a mountain which 
furrounds the whole harbour. The convenience and ſafety of this harbour is ſuch, 


that OG; who firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of Porto Bello, or the fine 
ur. 
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priſoner by De Caſtro, the Spaniſh governor, 
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ſoon ſet them againſt one another. Pizarro and Al 
coming irreconcileable enemies, the former, being victorious 
cauſed his rival to be beheaded ; and was himſelf ſoon aſter 
murdered in revenge, by the friends of Almagro; who, ſettin 

his ſon at their head, exerciſed the moſt horrid crys] 
their enemies. But young Almagro, being defeated an 


magto, be. 


ties on 
d taken 


7 a nor, was executed as 
a traitor. Some time after, Gonzalo Pizarro, a brother of 


Francis, alſo attempting to make himſelf ſovereign of Peru, met 
with the ſame fate. He was vanquiſhed by PRTER vs 14 
Gas, formerly an eccleſiaſtic, a man of great abilities and 


integrity, who finally ſettled the affairs of this country 1584“. 


3. CHILI, extending 1200 miles along the coaſt of the 


* Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet, having the Pacific ocean on the 
weſt, and the Andes on the eaſt, the air is not fo ſultry as is uſual in tropical coun- 
tries. The ſky is generally cloudy, ſo that the inhabitants are ſhielded from the direct 
rays of the ſun ; but what is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru. This de. 
fect, however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a ſoft and gentle dew, which falls every 
night on the ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and graſs, as to produce in man 
places the greateſt fertility. In the inland parts of Peru, and by the banks of the 
rivers, the ſoil is generally very fertile, but along the ſea-coaſt it is a barren ſand. 
The productions of this country are, Indian corn, wheat, balſam, ſugar, wine, cotton 
cattle, deer, poultry, parrots, wild fowls, lions, bears, monkeys, &c. Their ſh 
are large, and work as beaſts of burden. Another extraordinary animal here is the vi- 
cunna, or Indian goat, in which is found the bezoar- ſtone, celebrated for expelling 

Son The province of Quito abounds with cedar, cocoa, palm-trees, and the 

inguenna, which affords the Peruvian or Jeſuits bark; alſo the ſtorax, guaiacum, 
and ſeveral other gums and drugs. Gold and filver mines aie found in every pro- 
vince, but thoſe of Potoſi are the richeſt, The mountain of Potoſi alone is ſaid to 
have yielded to the Spaniards, the firſt forty years they were in poſſeſſion of it, tuo 
thouſand millions of pieces of eight. 

Peru is governed by a viceroy, who is abſolute ; but it being impoſſible for him to 
ſuperintend the whole extent of his government, he delegates a part of his authority 
to the ſeveral audiences and courts, eſtabliſhed at different places throughout his 
dominions. | | 

LiMa, the capital of Peru, and refidence uf the viceroy, is large, magnificent, 
and populous; and for the ſplendour of its inhabitants, the grandeur of its public 
feſtivals, the extent of its commerce, and the delightfulneſs of its climate, is ſuperior 
to all cities in South America. Theſe eminent advantages are, however, conſiderably 
overbalanced by the dreadful earthquakes which frequently happen here. In the year 
1747 2 moſt tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of this city level with the 
ground, end entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port- town belonging to it. Never was 
any deſtruction more complete or terrible: but one, of 3,000 inhabitants, being left 
to record this dreadful calamity, and he by a providence the moſt ſingular and extraor- 
dinary imaginable, | 


Lima contains from 54,000 to 60, ooo inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to 
a ſixth part. 

All travellers ſpeak. with amazement of the decoration of the churches with gold, 
filver, and precious ſtones, which load and ornament even the walls. Quito 15 next 
to Lima in populouſneſs, | 55 f 

ü - | South 
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gouth Sea, between 25 and 45 deg. S. lat. from 300 to 500 
miles broad. Its capital is St. Jago. 

This country was firſt invaded by Almagro, 1535. By re- 

ated attacks the Spaniards have ſubdued all the champaign 
country along the coaſt 3 but the Puelches, Araucot, and other 
inhabitants of the mountainous country, have bravely maintain- 
ed their independence. 1 

Weſt of Chili 300 miles is the iſland of JUAN FERNAN- 
DES, not inhabited, where Commodore Anſon refitted his 
ſhattered ſhips, 1741, and: where ALEXANDER SELKIRK, a 
Scotſman, being left by his ſhip, 1705, lived above four years; 
which ſerved as a foundation to De Foe for the celebrated novel 
of RoBiN$0N CRUSOE, N | 

4. PARAGUAY or LA PLATA, 1500 miles long, and 
1000 broad; between 12 and 37 deg. S. lat. and 50 and 75 
deg. W. lon, The interior parts are little known. The chief 
city is Buenos AYREs, ſo called from the excellence of its air, 
on the ſouth ſide of the river la Plata, about 200 miles from 
its mouth. The chief cape is Sf. Antonio, north of which is 


Cope St. Mary 5 


#* The air of Chili, though in a hot climate, is remarkably temperate, oc- 
taſioned by the refreſhing breezes from the ſea, and the cool winds from the 
top of the Andes, which are covered with eternal ſnows. This country is free from 
lightning, and although thunder is frequently heard, it is far up in the mountains. 
Spring begins here about the middle of Auguſt, and continues till November. It is 
ſummer from November till February. Autymn continues till May ; and winter till 
Auguſt, It rarely ſnows in the vallies, though the mountains are always covered. 
This country is entirely free from all kinds of ravenous beaſts, poiſonous animals, 
and vermin 3 not even ſo much as a fly is to be found here. The ſoil is extremely 
fertile, being watered with numberleſs little rivulets from the mountains. It pro- 
duces, in the greateſt abundance, apples, pears, plumbs, peaches, quinces, apricots, 
almonds, olives, grapes, cocoa-nuts, figs, and ſtrawberries as large as pears, wheat, 
oats, corn, garden flowers, and fruits of almoſt every kind. It abounds in gold, 


liver, and lead mines, and the rivers themſelves roll on golden ſands. But their ſtaple - 


commodity is cattle ; they have them in ſuch abundance, as frequently to caſt the fleſh 
into the rivers, reſerving the hides, tallow, and tongues, for exportation. | 

f This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, is watered by three 
principal ones, which, united near the ſea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or 
Plate river, and which annually overflow their banks, and, on their receſs, leave them 
enriched with a ſlime, that produces great plenty of whatever is committed to it. 
This river, where it unites with the ocean, is 150 miles broad. At 100 miles from 
its mouth, a ſhip in the middle of the channel cannot be ſeen from either ſhore; and 
at Buenos Ayres, 100 miles till further back, one cannot diſcern the oppoſite ſhore. 
There are no mountains of conſequence here, excepting that remarkable chain which 
dvides South America, called the Andes. The height of Chimborazo, the moſt 


elevated point in theſe mountains, is 20, 280 feet, which is above 5000 feet higher 


tan any other mountain in the known world. 
This 
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raguay were alſo ſeized on by the crown of Spain, a. 176 


and 60 deg. W. lon. The chief towns are, 8. 
the Bay of All Saints, and Rio de Janeiro. Its 


1498. It abounds in gold and ſilver, and diamonds; an 


the coaſt, where the French and Dutch have formed ſettle. 


| are ſtored with fiſh, and there is a whale- fiſhery on the coaſt, 


Tupinamboys. Theſe natives ſeem to have little religion, and no temple or place for 


216 Fab America 


This country was firſt ſettled by the Jeſuits; ang 
things are told of their ſucceſs. But upon the Pg 
that order, ſome years ago, from Europe, their poſſeſſions in .. 


4. BRAZIL, belonging to Portugal, 2500 miles eie 
700 broad; between the equator and 35 deg. S. lat. a 1 


Salvador, on 


chief 5 
St. Auguſtine, | Cape is 
This country was firſt diſcovered by Auxkicus Vesevcns, 
ag. 

Tious other rich commodities *. Va 


6. GUIANA or CARIBIANA, ſometimes included in 
Terra Firma, extending from North Cape, at the mouth of 
the river of the Amazons, to the Oronooko. | 

This country is very little known, except a ſmall ſpace alon 


ments. That of the French, on the ſouth, is called Cay. 
ENNE; their chief town, CAEN: That of the Dutch, on the 
north, SURINAM ; their chief town is Parimaribo, on the 


river Surinam. 


7. AMA. 


This country confifls of extenſive plains, 200 leagues over, except on the eaſt, 
where it is ſeparated by high mountains from Brazil, La Plata is a moſt defirable 


climate, and one of the moſt fruitful countries in the world. The cotton and tobacco a 
produced here, with the herb called Paragua, which is peculiar to this country, would ; 
alone be ſufficient to form a flouriſhing commerce. There are here alfo ſeveral gold 
and ſilver mines. t 


Bux Nos AYREs, the capital of La Plata, is the moſt conſiderable ſea- port town in 
South America. It is fituate on the ſouth fide of the river La Plata, 200 miles from 
the mouth of it. The river is upwards of 20 miles broad at this place. From this 
town a great part of the tieaſure of Chili and Peru is exported to Old Spain. The 
natives of Tacuman are ſaid to have wooden houſes built on wheels, which they raw 
from place to place as occaſion requires. 

*The air of this country is ho', but healthy, and the foil exceedingly fertile in 
maize, millet, rice, fruits, ſaffron, balſam of capivi, ginger, indigo, amber, roſin, train 
oil, cotton, the beſt of tobacco, fine ſugar, brazil wood, &c. Here alſo are mines of 
gold, ſilver, and diamonds, and a great quantity of excellent cryital and jaſper. This 
country alſo abounds in cattie, apes, parrots, and beautiful birds. The rivers and lakes 


The coaſt of this large country is only known; the natives ſtill poſſeſs the inland 
parts; whereof thoſe towards the north are called Tapayers, and thoſe in the ſouth 


public worſhipz but yet are ſaid to believe a future ſtate, and have ſome notion of ie- 

wards and puniſhments after this life. 
+ SURINAM is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colonies belonging to the 
United Provinces. The chief trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, cotton, coffee of 
- Ma 


/ 


American Mands. 17 | i 
. AMAZONTA, or the country of the Amazons, 12600 1 
miles long, and 960 broad, {till in the poſſeſſion of the natives, 


overned by petty ſovereigns, called Cacigues. 

FRA CISCO ORELLANA i 988 of the officers of Pizarro, 
who firſt failed down the river Maragnon, from Peru to the 
Atlantic, 1540, obſerving companies of armed women on the 
banks, annexed the name of Amazons both to the country and 
mer. It was however afterwards found, that theſe women 

were not ſoldiers, but were only, according to cuſtom, carrying 
the arms of their huſbands “. | pa 

8. PATAGONIA, or Terra Magellanica, including the 
land Terra del Fuego, ſo named from a volcano in it, extends 
-00 miles in length, and 3oo in breadth, between 45 and 57 
eg. 8. lat. and 70 and 85 deg. W. lon. ; „ 

This country alſo, from the barrenneſs of the ſoil, and the 
extreme rigour of the climate, ſtill remains unoccupied by Eu- 
ropeans, by 
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an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dying drugs. They trade 
with the United States, of whom they receive horſes, live cattle, and proviſions, and give 
in exchange large quantities of molaſſes. The Torporific eel is found in the rivers of 
Goiana, which, when touched either by the hand, or by a rod of iron, gold, copper, 
or by a ſtick of ſome particular kinds of heavy wood, communicates a ſhock perfectiy 
like that of electricity. There is an immenſe number and variety of ſnakes in this 
country, and which form. one of its principal inconveniencies. 

* From the diſcoveries of Orellana, and others made ſince his time, it appears that 
the Amazons is one of the largeſt rivers in the world. It runs a courſe from weſt to 
alt of about 3000 miles, and receives near 200 other rivers, many of which have a 
courſe of 5 or 600 leagues, and ſome of them not inferior to the Danube or the Nile. 
The breadth of this river at its mouth, where it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels into 
the ocean, almoſt under the equator, is 150 miles; and 1500 miles from its mouth it 
is 30 or 40 fathoms deep. In the rainy ſeaſon it overflows its banks, and waters and 
fatilizes the adjacent country. p | 

The fair ſeaſon here is about the time of the ſolſtices, and the wet or rainy ſeaſon 
at the time of the equinoxes. The trees, fields, and plants, are verdant all the year 
round, The ſoil is extremely rich, producing corn, grain, and fruits of all kinds, 
cedar. trees, brazil-wood, oak, ebony, logwood, iron wood, dying woods, cocoa, to- 
bacco, ſugar canes, cotton, caſſavi root, potatoes, yams, ſarſaparilla, gums, raiſins, 
dalſams of various kinds, pine-apples, guavas, bonanas, &c. The foreſts are ſtored 
vith wild honey, deer, wild fowls, and parrots, The rivers and lakes abound 
2 fiſh of all ſorts; but are much infeſted with crocodiles, alligators, and water 

ats. | 

The Indian nations inhabiting this wide country are very numerous; the banks af 
imoſt every river are inhabited by a different people, who are governed by petty ſo+ 
rereigns, called Caciques, who are diſtinguiſhed from their ſubjects by coronets of 
beautiful feathers. They are idolaters, and worſhip the images of their ancient 
deroes. In their expeditions they carry their gods along with them. Morſe's Ame- 
rican Geogr, apby. : | . . 4 4 . 5 
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ISLANDS f AMERICA, 


Tux following belong to Great Britain. | 
I. CANADA ISLANDS. - NEwFoUnnLANy 
bottom of the Gulph of St. Laurence, 350 miles long, and | 
| $47. 200 
broad; between 46 and 52 deg. N. lat. and 53 and 59 de 
W. lon. This iſland is chiefly valuable for the fiſhery 2 . 
carried on upon thoſe ſhoals called the Banks of Newfoundland 
—— The chief places are, Placentia. Bonaviſta, and St. Je # 
Cart BRETON, about 60 miles ſouth of Newfoundland 110 
miles long, and 50 broad. Its chief harbour is Louiſßurgb. 
ST. JoHN, and ANTICoOST1, in the gulph of St. Laurence, 
II. BERMU DAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS, at a great 
diſtance from any continent; few in number, of ſmall extent. 
and very difficult of acceſs; their capital is Str. George; N. lat. 
32 deg. W. lon. 65 deg. They were firſt diſcovered by Ber- 
mudas, a Spaniard; and were called Summer Iſlands, from Sir 
George Sommers, who was ſhipwrecked on their coaſts, a. 1609, 
The healthfulneſs of the air is celebrated by the poet Waller, 
who for ſome time reſided there. | | 
III. BAHAMA or LUCAY AN ISLANDS, ſaid to be 500 
in number, but few of them inhabited; between 21 and 2 
deg. N. lat. and 73 and 81 deg. W. lon. ST.SALVADOR, one 
of theſe iſlands, was the firit land diſcovered by Columbus in 
1492, who gave it this name, becauſe his men, from deſpair of 
finding land, had determined to throw. him over-board, and 
return home.- | | 
But the principal iſlands of America are thoſe called the 
WEST-INDIA ISLANDS, which belong to different nations. 
Their ſtaple commodity is ſugar. They are divided into the 
Great Antilles, Caribbee iſlands, and Little Antilles. 
I. The GREAT ANTILLES are four in number. 
1. CUBA, Spaniſh, about 7oo miles long, and 70 broad; 
between 19 and 23 deg. N. lat. and 74 and 87 deg. W. lon, 
100 miles to the ſouth of Cape Florida, and 75 north of Ja- 
maica; divided by a ridge of hills, which run from eaſt to well 
through the middle of the iſland ; naturally very fertile, but 
not well cultivated. | 5 
The chief places are, the HAVANNA, facing Florida, where 
the galleons from Carthagena and Vera Cruz rendezvous in their | 
return to Spain; and St. Jago, oppoſite to Jamaica. _ 
* ü : 2. | 
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„ HISPANIOLA, or Sr. DOMINGO, Spaniſh and 


French, 450 miles long, and 150 broad ; ſeparated from Cuba 
by a ſtrait 50 miles broad, called the Windward Paſſage. This 
the moſt valuable of all the Weſt-India iſlands. 105 
The chief town of the Spaniards is ST. DOMINGO, on the 
futh-caſt fide of the iſland, founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name 
in honour of his father Dominic. „ 

The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, Leogane, and Port 


is 


Lows. | 5 
| . PORTO RICO, Spaniſh, 54 miles eaſt of Hiſpaniola, 


120 miles long, and 60 broad, The capital, PoxTo Rico, or 
$t. John, ſtands in a ſmall iſland on the north ſide of the main 
iland, and is joined to it by a cauſey. | | 

4 JAMAICA, Britiſh, about 140 miles long, and 60 
broad; interſected by a ridge of ſteep rocks, which run from 
welt to eaſt, and have been tumbled upon one another by the 
ſrequent earthquakes, in a ſurpriſing manner. 

The chief towns are KINGSTON and SyanisH-TowN, both 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland. The former capital, Port Royal, 
was deſtroyed by an earthquake, 1692. 


The Spaniards, in ſubduing theſe iſlands, deſtroyed an incre- 


dible number of the natives. 
Il. CARIBBEE ISLANDS, between 11 and 18 deg. N. lat. 


and 59 and 63 deg. W. lon. divided into the Leeward and 


Windward iſlands. Martinico, and thoſe ſouth of it, are called 
Windward Iſlands; thoſe north of it are called Leeward 
Iſlands, ys, | 
Ne chief of theſe, iſlands, belonging to Britain, are, Sz. 
Chriflopher's or St. Kitts, named from Columbus; Nevis and 
Montſerrat; Antego or Antigua, Dominica, Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, and the Grenadines. | 

Thoſe belonging to France are, Guadalupe, Martinico, lately 
taken by the Engliſh, Sz. Lucia, and Tobago. | | 


The two ſmall iſlands Sr. Zu/tatia and Saba, a little weſt of 


St. Kitts, belong to the Dutch. | 
: St, Thomas, and St. Croix or Santa Cruz, belong to th 
mes. . 


Eaſt of Porto Rico are ſeveral craggy and uninhabited iſlands, 


belonging to Spain, called the Virgin ande. 


II. The LITTLE ANTILLES, called alſo the Sorovento 


Hande, along the coaſt of Terra Firma Trinidad, Margarite, 


Kc. belong to Spain; Cayenne and Tortuga, to France; Curaſ- 


Jou, 
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fou, Bonaire, and Aruba, to the Dutch, who thence carr 1 
a profitable trade with Terra Firma, or the Spaniſh Main 

particularly with the town and country called Caraccas, in the 
province Yenezula, where the beſt cacao or chocolate nuts 


W. : | 
e e from the ſtraits. of Magellan are the Fa/llang 
illands, belonging to Britain. | 1 
There are few iſlands of note on the weſtern ſide of Ame. 
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A. Eunonia or Hæmonia, 320 
BAS, 393 Act, ws 
Abdira, 345 | LEolia, 100 
Aurigines, 186 Holiæ Inſulz, 275 
Ahries, 353. 443 Z£olus, 55 416 
Abol Fazel, 640 | EHſculapius, 287. 367 
Academia, at Athens, 294 LEfon, 443 
Academies, literary, firſt eſta- LEtna, 271 
bliſhed, 32 Africa, 663 
Acapulco, 702 = Agamemnon, 405. & c. 
fcarnania, 314 Agatbyrſi, 354 
| Akt, 44 © Ageſilaus, 468. 617 
; Aebar, 640. 649 | Agis, 474 


Achzan republic, 409. Teague, Agrarian law, 213 

474 Agricola, 501 
Acbaia, 279 Agrigentum, 264 
Acbarnæ, 301 | Agrippa, Menenius, 211 
Acbeldus, 401 Air, 42. 48 
Achilles, 187. 445. '&c. | Air balloon, 45 
Acids, 105 Air pump, 43 


Arriſus, 395 | | Alba Longa, 146. 191. — 
Ada, v. e, 417 | Albania, 592. 627 
Acteus, 417 Albano, 146 | 
Aftium, 314 93 Albuquerque, 489. 654 p 
Adinis, 364 . © Aleæur, 343 
Adraſtus, 430 Alceſtis, 370 
Adrian, wall of, cor Alcibiades, 467 
Eau, 385 7 Alcinous, 456 
Ediles inſtituted, 211. 223 Alenæon, 431 
te, 44140 Alcemèẽgna, 428 
Ægãtes, 269 | | Alcuinus, 24. 
Ageſa, 270 Aleppo, 594. 62 
Ageus, 421 Alexander the feat, = 470. 
a 333. 385 2 620. 634 
2 407 . 1 MEETS ſchool of, 17 
, Hude, 349 Alexandria, 669. 675 


he, „ L8bs 664. hiſtory of, Alfergan, 24 
Alfred, 504 
3A Algebra, 


Algebra, invention of, 23 
Ali Bey, 672 
Alkalis, 105 
Almagro, 713 
Almamon, 23 
Almanſor, 486 
Alphonſo, favours ſcience, 24. 
Alphonſo, conqueſts of, 486 
Althea, 433 
Amalfi, 156. 254 
Amalthza, 312. 355 
Amiſis, 666 
Amazonia, 717 
Amazons, 399. 423 
Amber, 41. 109. 569 
Ambracia, 316 x 
Americ Veſpucci, 696 
America, 684 : 
Americans, manners of, 684 
 Amphiaraus, 431. his temple, 


302 
AmphiQyon, 418 
AmphiQyons, 308 
Amphion, 428 
Amphjipölis, 327 
Ampbiſcii, 8 
Amphitryo, 428 
Amru, 23 | 
Amſanctus, 157 
Amulius, 192 
_ AmJycus, 411 
Anabaptiſts, 131 
Anatomy, 102 
| Anaxagoras, 12 
Anaximander, 11 
Anaximenes, 11 
Ancona, 137 | 
Ancus Marcius, 198 
Andes, mountains, 687 
Androgeos, 422 
Andromeda, 396  *" 
Angelo, (Michael,) 142 
Angles, 71. 503 > 


Anio, 144 8 5 
Animals of America, 646 
Anne, Queen, 838 
Antæci, 8 | 
Antalcides, peace of, 46g 
Antaphernes, 613 
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Antilles, Great, iſlands, 


AnteEnor, 186 


 Antic5ra, 309 


Antigönus, 471 
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5 ittle, — 719 
Antioch, 627 | 

Anti pòdes, 8 

Antiſthenes, 295 

Apis, 319 

Apollo, 365 

Apollonia, 329 
Apollonius, 18 

Appius Claudius, 214 
Arabia, 596 


. Arabs, 23. 633 
 Aratas, 9. 17. 474 


Arbaces, 598 
Arcadia, 285 
Arcas, 417 
Archimedes, 18. 60 
Archons, . firſt created at Athens, 
426 | 
Areopagus, 291 
Argivi, 392 
Argonauts, 339. 441 
Argos, 288. 392 
Ariadne, 422 
Arians, 131 


Arion, 340. 430 
Ariſtæus, 371 


Ariſtagoras, 611 
Ariſtarchus, 17 
Ariſtides, 334. 466 


Ariſtillus, 17 


Ariſtom ᷑ nes, 463 
Ariſtotle, 16. 294. 470 
Armenia Major, 593 


Armenia Minor, 590 


Arpi, 158 

Artaxerxes, 614 
Artemifium, 330 

'Arts of the ancients, unknown 
to the moderns, 49 


8 55 Aßbeſtus, 108 


Aſcanius, 190 


A cii, 8 
y 
Aa Minor, 586 


Afia, 585 


Aſphaiite 
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Iſbalites lacus, 119. 595 


ſyria, 597 
2 24. 28 


Astronomy, hiſtory of, 1 3 


Heſſarion, Cardinal, 28 


35 „„ 
Alty age 5 600 N : x 
Ih lin, 444 
Atabalipa, 712 
Atalanta, 433 2 


| Athamas, 427 | 


Athos, 327 : 
Atlantides, 379 

Atlas, 396. 663 | 
Atmoſphere, weight of, 43 
Atreus, 403 DT. 
Atthis, 418 

Attica, 287. 417 

Attraction and repulſion, 37 


| dif idus, Ofanto, 160 


duufia Taurindrum, Turin, 135 
Auguſtolvs, 249 

Auguſtus, 242 

Aulis, 305 

Aurora, 376 

Aurora Borealis, 66 

Anrungzebe, 640 

Auſtrian Netherlands, 5 573 
Avernus, 151. 316 


Anis in peritrochio, 68 


. 
Babylon, deſeription of, 624 
Babylonia, 596 
Bacchus, 381 

Bacon, Roger, 25 

Baie, 151 

Bahama iſlands, 718 

Byjazet, 480 

Balboa, 711 

Baldwin, 479 

Baltares inſulæ, 485 

Barbarians, 665 

Baſſora, 637 

Beaver, 697 

becket, 507 

Beda, 24 

Belifarius, 476 

bellerephon, 393 


Cambyſes, 603 


Bellona, 32 
Beneventum 157 
' Bengal, 634 


Berza, 325 
Bermudas, 718 


Bithynia, 591 
Boadicia, 501 | 
Bœotia, 303. 426 


Bohemia, 574 


Bombay, 653 

Bootes, 417 

Boreas, 419 

Boſphirus Thracias, 350 

Botany, 102 RY 

Brahmins, 651 

Brazil, 716 

Brennus, 219. 473 | | 

Bridge of boats over the Hellef; 
pont, 349 | - 

Briseis, 447 

Britain, 499 

Britain, New, 697 


Britons, manners of, 492 


Bronze, 114 

Brundifium, 163 

Brutus, 204 

Buenos Ayres, 716 
Burrampooter river, 66t 

Byzantium, 350 | 


E. 
Caaba 3 62 9 


Cabot, Sebaſtian, 697 


Cacus, 186. 399 
Cadmus, 303. 426. 461 
Cæſar, C. Julius, 22. 2qt 
Cairo, 676 
Calais, 420 

Calchas, 406. 415 


Calcutta, 634 


California, 701 
Caligula, 245. 546 


_ Calliſto, 417 
Calvin, 130.550 


Calviniſts, 130. 574 


Calydon, 312. 432 


Calypſo, 456 
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by Camera ob/tura, 63 Cepheus, 396 
jth Camilla, 190 Ceramicus, 291 
"i Camillus, 218 Ceraunii montes, 318 ( 
0 Canada, 697 | Cerberus, 389 ( 
8 Canada iſlands, 717 Cerdick, 503 ( 
I Canal, from the Nile to the Red Ceres, 360 
. Sea, 66 | Ceylon iſland, 663 ( 
. Came, 6 I | Chzrea, 245 | 0 
jd Canufium, 160 | Cheronta, 30; ( 
i Capineus, 431 Chalciope, 442 ( 
h Caphareus, 335 | Chalcis, 312. 327. 336 * ( 
18 Cappadocia, 590 Chaldza, 596 
wi Capree, 155 | Chaonia, 318 ( 
= ij | Capua, 148 | | Charles V. K. of Spain, 437, ( 
i Caractäcus, col  - I. K. of England, 520, Il, 2; 
| 9 Caria, 588 55 Chemiſtry, 100 ( 
Nl Caribee iſlands, 719 Chberſonẽſus, 
40 . F*9 SS 347 
1 Carnatic, 656 Chili, 714 
ii Carolina, North and South, 701 Chimzra, 393 
WY Carpathus, 341 China, 661 
4 CAR THAOE, 678. hiſtory of, 16. Chios, 342 6 
% government of, 679 Chiron, 439 ( 
WIA Caſſandra, 407 _ Chromatics, 64 | 
al » Caſhmere, 644 Chronology regulated by eclip. ( 
| Cafilinum, 148 ſes, 22. 85 N 
Caſpian Sea, 583 Chryſes and Chryseis, 406. 447 ( 
Can, 32 Cicero, 241 
_ Caſfliopeia, 396 Cicones, 345 ( 
Caſſius, Sp. 212 Cilicia, 589 6 
Caſtor, 411. 124d Cimbri, 566 
Catana, 258 _ Cimerians, 152 
Catiline, 241 | Cimon, 466 
Catoptrics, 64 Cincinnatus, 214. 218 
Catti, 566 Cineas, 231 | 
Catulus, 240 | Circe, 375 | 
( 


Caudium & Furce Caudinæ, 157. Circle, properties of, 72 
227 : Circles of Germany, 570 
Cavendiſh, Sir Thomas, 1 Circus Maximus, 200 
Cecrops I. 417. II. 421. 460 Cirrha, 30 
Celeſtial globe, uſe of, gz.—9g3 Ciſalpine Gaul, 135 


Coal, | 


| 

Celtæ, 535 Cithzron, 301.— 304 
Cenſors inſtituted, 217 +  Clzlia, 209 | 3 
Cenſus, 201 | Claudius, 245 
Centaurs, 322. 400. 423. 439 Clepſyara, 23 | 
Central forces, 71 : Climates, 6 | 
Centre of gravity, 69 Clive, victory of, 645 | 
Ceos, 337 Clocks, invention of, 23. 32 
Cephalenia or Sam?, 332 Clouds, cauſe of, 50 | | 
| 


Cephilus, 420 | Clytemneſtra, 406 , 


al, 
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Coal, 109 
Codrus, 425 400 
Cale Syria, 594 


Colchis, 442+ 892 


Cold, its cauſe and effects, 53 
Callatinus, 204 
Coloſſus, 341 


+ Colours, cauſe of their diverſity, | 


6 | 0 

Pra wg 487. 688. 718 

Comets, 4 | 

Commagene, $93 e 

Commercial ſtates in ancient 
times, 126 

ina modern times, 254 

Compaſs, invention of, 156. 254 

Congelation, 54 | | 

Conic ſections, 75 

Conon, 18. 468 

Conſtantine, 248 

Conſtantinople built, 228. 350. 
taken by the Turks, 481 

Conſuls, inſtitution of, 207 

Copais, 304 8 

Copernicus, 26 : 

Copts, 673 | 

Corcyra or Pheacia, 330. Con- 
teſts between the comon people 
and the nobility of, 331 

Corinth, 280 

Conolanus, 211 

Coromandel coaſt, 65 $ 

Corpus juris, acopy of, diſcovered, 
254 

Corlia, 278 

Cortes, 703 

Corvus, 225 

Cos, 342 | 


{ Coſmo de Medicis, 25 


Craſſus, 241 
Creon, 429 


Creta, Candia, 338. people of, 340 


Creaſa, 188, 
Criſſa, zog 255 
ys 600 
romwell, 824 
Croton, 185 F 
Cracibles, 121 


| Dzdilus, 339. 421 


| Danube, 353+ 573 


Daulis, 310 | 
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Cruſades, 253 

Cuba, 718 

Cumæ, 149 | | 

Cupid, 364 |. 

Curẽtes, 340. 355 © * 

Curius Dentatus, 230. 235 1 

Cue 8 1 

Curole ædiles, 223 9 

Cyanee inſulæ, 352 "EE 

Cyaxares, 599 

Cyclades, 336 

Cyclops, 273. 454 

Cydonia, 339 

Cyllene, 379 

Cynzgyrus, 300 | 

Cynoſarges, 295 44 

Cynthus, -1us, & -a, 337 * 

Cyprus, 592 | ( is 

Cyrenaica, 677. whence named, * 
371 1 8 

8 600 78885 

Cyrus, the younger, 616 

Cythera, 332 


D. 
Dacia, 353 


Dalmatia, 35 2 

Damaſcus, 629 
Danae, 393 > 
Danäus, 392 

Danes, 505 


Daphne, 371 

Darius, 465. 608 

Darius Codomannus, 620 

Datames, 618 

Datis, 613 

Daughters, how named among 
the Romans, 202 8 


Days of the Week, whence na- 
med, 568 | 

Dead Sea, 119. 595 

Decelia, 301 

Decemviri, 214 

Decius, 226 

Deéiphöbus, 415 

Dejanira, 401 ; ; | 
3 A 3 Dejoces, 


3 N. 


Dejoces, 590 Echion, 426 
Delhi, 641 Eclipſes, 85 
Delphi, 2. 306 Ecliptic, 6 


Delta, of the Indus, 646. of the Edeſſa, 325 


Ganges, 659. of the Nile, 673 Edward Confeſſor, cos, J. 508 


5 Delos & Delius, 336 II. 509. III. 510. 
of Democritus, 16. 346 | Prince. 76, 1.5 a ne = Eu 
pl Demetrias, 321 | 1 | 1 
Demetrius, 341. 471. 472 Egbert, 504 5 
i Demoſthenes, 287. 470 Egypt, unfavourable to the pro- Es 
4 Demophöon, 425 . pagation of foreign plants, and N 
| Denmark, 582 men, 675 e 8 
il Deſcartes, 31 | Elaſticity, 42 Ei 
1 eee 435 _. | —_ effects of, in the clouds ” 
ews, cauſe of, 50 51 OG ; E 
Diana, 365. 377 Eleatic ſchool, 15 ; E. 
Dictator, inſtitution of, 2 10 Electricity, 41 E 
Dido, 189. 678 Elements of bodies, 99 
Dioclea, 352 Eleuſis, 301. 360 
Diocleſian, 248. 352 Elis, 281 F 
Diogenes, 295 | Elizabeth, Queen, 518 F 
Diomedes of Ztolia, 186. 458 Ellipſe, 56 F 
of Thrace, 346. 399 Elyſium, 390 þ 
Dionyſius, 274. 370 | Emathia, 320. 325 
Dioptrics, 3 Empedocles, 14 . 
Dirce, 304 DO Em peror of Germany, 573 
Diſcord, goddeſs of, 445 Empires, 126 ] 
Diſtillation, 121 Endymion, 378 
Diviſibility of matter, 36 England, 498 | 
Diviſion of bodies, 101 Enna, 272 | 
of the Terraqueous Ennius, 169 
globe, 123 . Epaminondas, 469 


Dodona, 317 + Epidaurus, 287 
Dog, curious fact concerning, Epigòni, 432 


334 1 Epimetheus, 435 
Domingo, St. 718 __ Epirus, 314 
Doris, 312 Epoch, 15 
Doriſcus, 345 | - Equator, 5 
1 40455 7 Equinox, 5 
Drake, 1 Eratoſthenes, 18 
Druids, 492. 640 Erechtheus, 419 
Druſes, nation of, 628 Erichthonius, 418 
| Duilivs, 237 | | Eriphyle, 431 
Dulichium, 331 Eryx, 269. 363 
Pytrachium or Epidamnus, 329 Eteocles, 430 

| Eteſiæ, 57 

E Ether, 43 


"Earthquakes, 52. cauſe of, 113 Ethiopians, why black, 374 
Earths, 107 _* Erruria, 136 33 
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Evegoras, 5 18 
Evaporation, 49. 121 
Eubcea, 335 ; 
Euclid, 302 

Eudoxus, 1 

Eumæus, 457 
Eumenes, 471 
Eumolpus, 420 
Euripus, 335 

Europa, 384 

Europe, 131 
ee 133 
Eurotas, 283 
Euryſtheus, 398 
Eurytus, 401 
Euxine ſea, 351 
Evander, 186 


h F. 
Fabii, 213 
Fabius Maximus, 237 
Fabricius, 232 

Faro, 258 5 

Faro or Ferro iſlands, 584 
Faunus, 186. 380 
Ferdinand K. of Arragon, 486 
Ferro, iſland off 8 
Feudal Syſtem, 250. 561 
Figure of the earth, 1 
Flaminius, 238 

Flamſtead, 33 

Florida, Eaſt and Weſt, 701 
Fortunate Inſulæ, 683 
Fracaſtorius, 26 

France, 5 34. 546 

Franks, 546. 567 

Froſt, 55 

Fuſion, 121 


1 : G. 
alatia, 592 
CES, 246 
alilæa 
Galileo, 5 < 
Gallia Antiqua, 534 
Gama, 489. 654 
Games of Greece, 281. 461 
Ganges, deſcription of, 658 
Gaſſendi, 31 | 


Greece, 279 


| Gauls, manners of, 539 


Gauts, mountains of Indoſtan, 
055; 


Gaza, 630 


Gelöni, 354 

Geneva, 548 

Gengis Kan, 480 

Geography, 1. how improved, 
20 - | 

Geometry, its principles,71.—76 

George, I. II. & III. K. of Eng- 
land, 529 

Germany, 554 


Germans, manners of, {EY 8 


Germanicus, 22. 244 

Giants, 426 

Glaciers, 549 

Glaſſes, 63 5 

power of, known to the 
ancients, 66 

Glaucus, 387 


Gnoſſus, 339 


Gomphi, 322 
Gordian, 247 


Gortina, 339 


Goths, 249 


Government, forms of, 129 


Gracchi, 239 
Eni, ---: 
its force, 70 


Grecian leaders againſt Troy, | 


414 8 

Greek empire, 476 

Greek fie 49 ou 
Greenland, 584 

Gregory VII. Pope, 252 
Grifler, 550 

Grotto del Cant, 50 
Guatimozin, 70 

Guelfs and Ghibbelines, 252 


 Gun-powder, 110. 572 


Guſtavd$ Adolphus, 570. 581 
Gyges, 600 Ty 
Gymna/ia, at Athens, 293 


"Tha 
Hades, 388 
Hemus, 344 
IA 4 >  Hamilcar, 
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Hamilcar, 237. 26 . 680 Hippoled, 42 
Hannibal, 257 his e 681 Hippolytus, — nigh 
Halicarnaſſus, 589 Hipfipyle, 441 1 
Halley, 3. 33 Hiſpaniola, 718 Ipbict 
Hardneſs and ſoftneſs, 36 Hook, 34 I big 
Harmodius, 465 Horatii et Curiatii, 196 ſphi 
Harmonia, 426 | Horatius Cocles, 208 Jrelan 
Harold, 506 Horiſon, 7 Tron, 
Haroun al Raſcid, ES Horrox, Jeremiah, 30 Iros, 
Harpt, 379 | Hudſon's river, 699 Ifabel 
Harpies, 441 Hungary, 575 Ifauri 
Havannah, 718 uns, 249. 57 lng! 

g Heat and its effects, 48 Huſs, burnt at Conſtance, 572 If, 
Hebrus, 345 Hoygens, 32 | Iflane 
Hecate, 378 Hyacinthus, 372, 411 l 
Hector, 187 Hyder Ally, 65 5 Ifſus, 
Hecuba, 414. her tomb, 348 Hydraulic machines, 44 Iſter, 
Helena, 335. 413 Hydra, 398 Italie 
Helicon, 304 Hydruntum, Otranto, 164 | Italy 
Helle, 427. 440 8 Hyginus, 22 Ithac 

| Helleſpont, 349 - Hygrometers, 44 Itys, 
Helotes, 284. 462. 464 . Hymettus, 300 lolo 
HFHenggziſt, 503 | Hyperion, 373 Ixid1 


Henry, I. K. of England, 506. Hy permneſtra, 392 
II. go7. III. 509. V. 5. Hyſtiæus, 465. 61¹ 
V. 512. VI. 513, VII. 515. ä 
VIII. 516 | L 


Heraclea, the place where the Iberia, 592 ; 
convention of the Grecian Icarus, 342. 421 Jan 
ſtates was held, as of thoſe in Iceland, 583 * 
Greece at Delphi, 170 1domeneus, 459 1 
Heraclidæ, 403. 408. 416  Idus, 412 | Tan 
Hercinian foreſt, 572 Illyricum, 352 | Jak 
Herculaneum, 154 Imbros, 347 | Ter 
Hercules, 186. 398. &c. Impiety puniſhed, 177 Teſ 
Hermaphroditus, 363 Jnachus, 391 Joc 
Hero, 349 Inactivity of matter, 36 Jo 
Hefione, 399 Incas of Peru, 704 | Jor 
Heſperides inſulæ, 683 Ingnclined plane, 69 | Jos 
Heſſe, I” of, 27 India, 634. revolutions and trade Joc 
Heleraſcii, 8 of, ib. cities of, 635 Ta 
Hevelius, I tndines manners of, 646 Jul 
Hieroglyphics, 669 5 Indoſtan, 634 | Tor 
Hiero, 274 Indus, 646 Ju} 
Hillus, 403, 404 | 136338 1 109 Ju 
Hipparchus, 19 | Ino, 427 | 
if Hippias, 465 | Interamna, Terni, 137 
1 Hippocrates, 16. 342. 567 Intermitting ſprings, 44 Re 
Will 12 404 tp 591 | Ke 


Tolcor, 


VF 729 


ſolcos, 121 
Idle, 401 bl 402 


Inia, whence named, 409. 587 


jpbicrätes, 4 
Ipbigenis, 406. 408, 
Iphitus, l | 
Ireland, 532 

Iron, 115 5 

Irus, 457 


Iſauria, 589 
Iünglaſs, 103 

Ihs, 

_ of Aſia, 662 
Iſmarus, 345 

Ifſvs, 590 

Iſter, 353 

lralia Propria, 135 
Italy, 134, 185 
Ithaca, 332 

Itys, 419 

lulus, 190 

Iriön, 400. 438 


J. 


pes. * 


© 


II. 5 f 
Janiſſaries, 480 
Janſſen, Zachary, 29 
Janus, 185 
Japan, 662 
Jipix & Tapygia, 58. 163 
jaſon, 439 
| Jeruſalem, 595. 629 


Jocaſta, 429 
John, K. 508 
Jordan, 594 

| Jovian, 249 
Judza, 595 
Jugum, 197 

| Julian, 249 

| Juno, 359 
Jupiter, 355 
Juſtinian, 476 


Kentucky, country of, 700 
| Kepler, 28 


Iſabella Q of Caſtile, _m 692 


— 


james I. K. of England, 8 


Jeſuits, admitted into China, 33 


L. 
Labdicus, 426 


Labyrinth of Crete, 339. of k. 


gypt, 666 
Lacedæmon, 283. 419. 461. 464 


Lacinium promontorium, 179 + 


Laertes, 420 


Levinus, 231 


 Laius, 429 


Land, diviſions of, 14 

Laodomia, 460 

Laomedon, 372: 399 

Lapithe, 322. 439 

Lapland, 583 

Lariſſa, 320. 322 

Latinus, 190 

Latitude, 7.9 

Latium, 140. 357 

Latona, 365 

Laurence, St. river of, 686 

Lavinia, 190 

Leander, 349 

Lebanon, 593 

Lebethra, 321 _ 

Leda, 411 

Lemnos, 344- Women of, 441 

Lenſes, 63 

Leonidas, 311. 465 

Leſbos, 342 . 

Lethe, 390 

Leucas, v. -adia, & Lenucats, 
315+ 331 

Leuct, 448 

Leucothoe, 

Leuctra, 304 

Level of a canal, 1 

Lever, 68 

Liburnia, 352 

Light, 59. 68 

Lima, 714 

Lindus, 341 

Lines, 71 . 

Linus, 370 

Lipari iſlands, 275 

Liſſus, 345 * 

Locri, 176 

Locris, 310 

Locuſts. 593 


Logarithms, invention of, 29 


Logic, 
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Logic, 15 
Longitude, 7. 9 
Loretto, 137 
Louifiana, 701 
Lovers Leap, 315 
Lucretia, 204 
Lucullus, 238 
Lucumo, 199 
Luther, 570 


Lutherans, 130. & 574 


Luna, 378 x 
Lunar cycle, 15. 84 


LTufftania, 484 


Luſtrum, 201 
Lycaonia, 5 89 
Lycaon, 416 
Zycẽum, 294 
Lycia, 589 
Lycomẽdes, 424 
Lycurgus, 461 
Lydia, 588 
Lynceus, 292. 412 
Lyſander, 349. 467 


Luyſimachia, 348 


Lyſimachus, 26. 473 


| | NM. 
Macedonia, 324 
Madras, 65 5 
Mæſia, 353 
Magellan, 1 


Magi, 605. 623 


Magna Charta, 503 
Magna Gracia, 181 
Magneſia, 331 
Magnetiſm, 41 
Mahomet, 321. 477 
Mahrattas, 641. 053 
Maia, 379 

Malabar coaſt, 652 
Malea, 284 
Mamertines, 234 


Mamlouks, 672 


Manco Capac, 704 
Manilius, 22 


TT d K x 


Manlius, M. 221. T. 224. 220 
Maps, 125 I 
Marathon, 300 
Marcellus, 237 


Marco Polo, 638 
Marius, 239 


Marlborough, Duke of, 523 


Mars, 362 
Mari, 138 


Marſyas, 372 
Mary, Q. of England, 515. Q. 


of Scots, 81 
Maryland 5 eg 
Mathematici, 13 


IM atho, 680 


Mauritania, 682 
Mayo, 681 


Meaſures of length moſt com. 


mon, 12 


Mechanical powers, 68 


Medea, „422. 442 
Media, = 81 5 
Mediolanum, Milan, 135 
Medon, Meaontidæ, 4:6 
Medus, 444 

Meduſa, 396 

Megaby zus, 607 
Megara, 259. 400 
Megaſthenes, 636 


Megäris, 302 


Melanthus, 425. 432 
Meleager, 432 
Melibœa, 321 
Melite, Malta, 277 


Memnon, the Ethiopian, 377. 449 


the Rhodian, 620 
Memphis, 656 | 
Menelaus, 413 
Mentor, the Rhodian, 619 


Mercury, 378 


Meridian, 5 
Meſsina, 257 


Meſſenia, 282. people of, 463, 


= 
Meſopotamia, 597 
Metals, 111 
Metapontum, 170 
Methymnus, 343 
Meton, 14 
Mettus Fuſſetius, 197 


Mexicans, manners of, 701 


Mexico, 701 a "I 
Microſcopes, invention of, a 
idas, 


a r r 


Midas, 37 2. 383 


N N 


Military tribunes inſtituted, 217 
Milliarium aureum, 182 


Milo, 180. 234 
Miltiades, 347. 466 
Minerva, 361 


Minos, 340. 384. 421 


Minturnæ, 148 
Miryæ, 441 
Minotaur, 421 
Miſſiſi ppi, river of, 
Mithridates, 238 
Mitylen?, 343 
Mneſtheus, 425 


687 


Mobility of matter, 36 


Mzaris, lake of, 666 


Mogul empire, 640. ruin of, 642 


Moloſſis, 317 
Montezuma, 704 


Moon, motion of, 81, 82 


Mopſopia, 418 


Motion, 'and its laws, 68 


Motion of the earth, 


world, 124 
Muller, John, 25 


a 3 
Mountains, chief ones 


Mutina, Modena, 138 | 


Mummies, 665. 671 


Mummius, 239 
Munichia, 293 


Muſic, cauſe of, 46 


Mycine, 286. 397. 410 


Myrmidones, 385 


Myrtium mare 336. 404 


Myrtilus, 404 


Myſore, 65 5 


i N. 
Nadir, 7 
Nadir Shaw, 641 


Napier, Baron of Merchiſto 
Natural Philoſophy, 70 


Naupa&us, 315 
Nauplius, 453 
Naxos, 338 


Neapilis, Naples, 1 52 


Neleus, 441 


in the 


731 
Ne pos differs from Herodotus, in 
bis account of Miltiades, 348 
Neptune, 372, 386 _ 
Nereus, 386 
Nero, 245 
Neſſus, 402 
Neſtor, 401 
Netherlands, 551 
New Britain, 697 
New England, 698 
New Jerſey, 699 
New Mexico, 701 
New Spain, 26. 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, 44 
Newtonian philoſophy, 35—93 
New York, 199 
Nicocles, 618 
Nile, 673 


| Ninive, 598 


Ninus, 13. 
Ninyas, 15. 

Niobe, 428 

Nola, 156 
Nonacris, 285 
Norway, 583 
Notitia imperii, 20 
Nova Scotia, 698 


Numa, 195 


Numidia, 682 


O. 
Odoacer, 250 
Odyſſey, 458 
Oedipus, 429 


Oenens, 401. 433 


Oenomaus, 404 
Oenõne, 414 
Ogyges, 409 
Olympia, 281 


Olvympic games, #6. 


n, 29 


Olynthus, 326 
Omphale, 401 


_ . Omrou, 671 


———— hiſtory of, 255 


Orbis, 3 


Orbit of a planet, 18. 
Orclana, 717 - 
Ores of metals, 112 
Oreſtes, 407 | 
Orion, 376 

| | Orithyia, 
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Orithyfa, 419 Pegiſus 39 75 
Orpheus, 378 Pefasgas, 416 Pry 
Osiris 8 6 Wh. | 
_ 7675 382. 391.67 Peloponneſian war „ Phry: 
racum, 464 Peloponnęſus, Mores Phy! 
Otanes, 607 9 85 Peleus, 444. 485 5 79 Pbyf 
Otho, 246 Pelias, 439. 44 Picer 
Ottoman, 480 Pelion, 421 F 3 Pic: 
Oxus, 127. 585 Pella, 325 Pieri 
| | | Pelopidas, 469 Piers 
3 17 Pelops, 4 Pirz 
æonia, 325 Pentus, 319 Pirit 
Pagus, the Po, 135 Pennſylvania, 700 Piſio 
Pzſtum, 172 Pentheus, 427 b 
Pagaſz, 421 | Perſeus, 393 Tia 
Pagodas, 649 | Pericles, 466 Fred 
Palzmon, 387. 427 Perdiccas, 471 eas 
33 594. 630 Periſcii, 8 1 475 
Pales, 381 313 Ne $00. mas: ip 
Palibothra, 636 » Perfis, v. -fia, 507 455 
Pallas, 361 | Pertinax 246 W 1 
EG 326 Pero, 713 es 
almyra, 594 Peruvians, manners of on 
Pamphylia, 589 Peter the Great, = Is 5 
Pan, 380 Pewter, 115 he, 
Panama, 713 | Phædra, 422 5 
Pandects, a copy of them diſco- Phaeton, 374 au 
vered, 156. 254 8 Pbalaris, 266 as 
Pandion, 418. 421 | PHALERUM, 293 * 
Pandora, 435 Pharsilus & Pharfalia, 322 an 
Pangzus, 345 Pherz, 421 | y 
Panormus, Palermo, 270 |  Phidias, 338 b : 10 
Panticapzum, Caffa, 354 Philadelphia, 7000 | ” 
Papirius, 227 | Philip K. of Macedon, 469 Por 
Paphblagonia, 591 Pͤnhilip II. of Spain, 487 Por 
har tg 70 5 Philippi, battle of, 328 Por 
Parallax, 20. 2 Philippine iſlands, 662 Pol 
Parallels of latitude, 5 Philolaus, 14 Po 
Paracelſus, 100 Philomela, 419 Po 
Paris, 414 Phineus, 441i Pr 
Parmenides, 15 Philopœmen, 475 Pr. 
Paraguay, 715 | _ Philoſopher, 13 Pr; 
Parthenopzus, 43t * Phlegra, 326 Pre 
Paryſatis, 616 | Phlegrzan plains, 437 Pri 
Paſiphac, 374 ; Phlegyas, 76. ES Pri 
Patagonia, 717 Phocis, 306 Pr, 
Patavium, Padua, 135 : Phcoenicia, 594 Pr 
Patmos, 342 Phoenix, 670 | 
Patroclus, 447 : Phorcus, 387 


Phot oneus, 


N DE X- 


phorö neus, 391 | Procopius, 575 

Phrygia Magna, 592 Prœtus, 394 

Phrygia Minor, 587 Progne, 419 

phryxus, 427. 449 | Prometheus, 435 | 

Phyllis, 425 Properties of matter, 35 

Phyſiology, 102 Propontis, 350 

Picenum, 137 Proſerpine, 360. 388 

Re , 8 Proteus, 386 

Pieria, 325 ; Pruſſia, 577 

pierus & Pierides, 323 Pſammitichus, 663 

Piræus, 292 EHylli, 670 | 

pirithöus, 423+ 438 l Ptolemy, 22 

Pilidia, 589 Pulley, 69 

Pifiſtrarus, 465 | Purbach, 25 

pitaceus, 343 Pydna, 324 

Pizarro, 713 Pylades, 407 | 

Placard, 33 | Pyramids, 665. 677 

Planets, 3+ 76. 87 Pyrites, 113 

Platæa, 304 Pyrometer, 48 

Plato, 16. 294. 468 Pyrrha, 435 

Pleiades, 379 Pyrrhus, 230. 446. 473 

Pluto, 388 Pythagöras, 12. 17. 180 

Poland, 576 Pytheas, 17 | 

Polar circles, 6 Pythian games, zog N 
Pollux, 411. 413 | Python, 366 =} 
Polydorus, 426 | - 1 
Polynices, 429 - Q- 


Polyxena, 448 
Pompey, 238- 
Pompey's pillar, 676 


Quadrilateral figures, 74 
Quæſtors, 210 


Pontius, 227 Deirinus, 195 

donn 5 nl Quirites, 195 

opes, 251 1 

Porsena, 390 | | | K. 

Porto-Bello, 713 Raguſa, 352 | 

Porto-Rico, 719 Rain, cauſe of, 50 

Portugal, 4.88 : Rainbow, 65 

Porus, 634 Reflection of light, 6 

Poſidonius, 21 Refrangibility of light, 60 
Potidza, 325 | Regulus, 237 

Potoſi, 713 Religions, forms of, 130 

Eræneſte, Paleſtrina, 145 Remus, 192 

Prætor, firſt created, 223 Reſpiration, 47 

Praxittles, 338 | Reſtoration of learning, 25 
Precipitation, 120 ' Rhegium, 175 

Priamus, 187. 400 Rhodöpè, 345 | 

Printing, invention of, 25. 252 KRhodus, Rhodes, 341 
Proca, 191 | Richard I. 507. II. 510. III. 515 
Procris, 420 Rivers, 124. of Europe, 132. of 


15 | Aſia, 


734 F 
Aſia, 585. of Africa, 663. of Selim, 672 
America, 688 5 Semel?, 381, 427 
Robinſon Cruſoe, 715 | Semirimis, 598 
Rodolphian tables, 28  *' _ Seneca, 22. 245 
Romans, their art in proſecuting Servius Tullius, 200 
their conqueſts, 225. 238 Seſoſtris, 127. 664 
Rome, 140. 193 Ee, Sevajee, 65 3 
Romulus, 192 Severus, 246. 802 
Ruſſia, 577 | Sextius, L. 222 
Ryots, 648 ; Siberis, 170 
| | G Sicily, 256 
. hiſtory of 
Sabini, 139 | | Sicinius, nd ONT 
Sacroboſco or Holywood, John, Sicyon, 279 
24. | Sidon, 594. 628 
Saladin, 253. 671 | Silk, manufacture of, introduces 
Salamis, battle of, 334 into Europe, 476, 168, 255.642 
Salmoneus, 416 Simonides, 337 a 
Salts, 105. 107 Sindy, country of, 647 
Salt, how made, 120 Sirens, 156. 456 
Same, 332 | Sisfphus, 416 
Samnites, 225 Smerdis, 605. 607 
Samos, 344 Smyrna, 587 
Samothrace, 346 Snellius, 61 
Sappho, 315. 343 Sobieſki, John, 431 
Saratoga, 699 Socrates, 467. ſaves the life of 
Sardanapalus, 598 Xenophon, 306 
Sardinia, 278 Solid figures, 75 ; 
Sarmatia, 354 Solidity and Extenſion, 3x 
Sarpedon, 385 Solon, 464. 600 
Sateliites, 4 Solſtice, 6 
Saturn, 185. 3556 Solution, 120 
Satyrs, 380 . | Sophiſts, 13 
Saxons, 503  Sortes, 308 
Scewvola, 209 Sound, cauſe of, 45 
Sciron, 302. 323 Spain, 482 
Schaal, the Jeſuit, 33 Sparta, 283. 410 
Seipio, 161. 238. 679 Spectacles, uſe of, 29 
Scotland, 529 Spermaceti, 103 
Screw, 69 . Sphere, right, &c. 9. 88 
Scylax, 634 | Sphinx, 429. 677 
Scylla, 174. 256. Two of the Sporazer, 336. 341 
ſame name, 375 Springs, origin of, FO 
Scyros, 336 of different kinds, 117 
Scythia, 354 | Spaniards, their treatment of the 
Seas, Sc. of Europe, 132. of Americans, 707. manner of 
Aſia, 585. of America, 685 carrying on their trade with 
Sea-water, 119 America, 709 
Seleucis, 594 Stars, 5. 87. 92 
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gutes of different extent, how 
named, 125. and from their 
different governments, 129 

Steel, 115 | 

Stephen, King, 507 

Strophades, 332+ 442 

Styx, 389 | 

Syblimation, 122 8 

Subltances obtained from animals 
and vegetables, 104 

Suevi, 566 | 

Sulpicius Gallus, 22 

Sultan or Soldan, 672 

Sun, notions of the ancients a- 
bout his ſetting, 374+ 568 

Surinam, 71 

Sufiana, 597 

Sweden, 580 

Switzerland, 548 

Sylla, 239 

Sylvanus, 380 

Qnplegader, 352 

Syracuſe, 259 

Syria, 593. 627 

Hrulca regio, 677 


T. 

Tæxärut, 284 

Tamerlane, 481. 639 
Tanaquil, 199 

Tantilus, 403 

Tarentum, 166 

Tarquinius Priſcus, 199 
Superbus, 203 


Tarſus, 590 
Tartary, 661 
Tatius, 194 
Terra Firma, 710 
Terraqueous globe, g8 
Its component parts, 18. 
Opinions of the ancients con- 
cerning its formation, 99 
Terreſtrial globe, 5 | 
Telämon, 385. 400 
Telephus, 447 | 
Teleſcopes, invention of, 29187 
Tell, William, 550 
Teminur, 408. 410 
Tempe, 319 
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Tereus, 419 
Thales, 11 


Therma v. Theſfalonica, 32 


 Thermopyle, 310 
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Tenedos, 344 
Teneriff, 663 
Terence, 681 


Thaſus, 346 ; | 
Thebz, Thebes, 303. 322. 426 
- in Egypt, 665 
Thebaid, ſubject of, 429 
Themiſtocles, 334. 337. 465 
Theodorie, 250 e 
Theodoſi us, 249 
Theophraſtus, 295 

Thera, 338 


Thermometer, invention of, 54 


Therſander, 432 

Theſeus, 422. 460 

Theſpia, 305 

Threſprotia, 316 

Theſſalia, 319 | | 

Theſſalian women, remarkable 
for their ſkill in magic, 323 

T heſſalonica, Salonichi, 325 

Thetis, 445 | 

Thrace, 344 

Toracian Boſporus, 350 

Thraſybülus, 467 | Þ 

Thucydides, 340. 466 | 4 

Thyeſtes, 405 | . 

Thymetes, 425 

Tiberius, 244 

Tibur, Tivoli, 144 

Ticinum, Pavia, 135 

'Tides, their cauſe, 86 

T:mochares, 17 

Tin, 115 | 

Tiſamanes, 408 

Titan, 355 

Tithonus, 377 

Tomi, whence named, 353 

Tomyris, 602 | 

Trachin, 320 

Trajan's bridge, 353 

Tranſit of Venus, ficſt obſerved, 
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30 
Tranſubſtantiation, 574 
Trent, council of, 135. 572 
: Triangles, 


736 . 


Triangles, 74 Vermont, 698 
1  Trigonometry, 21. 74 Veſta, 359 
5 'Tripoli, 628 Veſuvius, 154 
* Triton, 386 .. Va Appia, &c. 183 
* Tribunes of the commons inſti- Villa of Horace, 139 
3 tuted, 211. 139 Virbius, 424 
ial Troas & Troja, 586 Virginia, 215 
9 Troezen, 286 Virginia, country in America 
ij Trophonius, oracle of, 305 Vitellius, 246 G 
. Tropics, 65 | Vitruvius, 22 i 
N Tuiſco v. Tuiſto, 5 56 Volcanoes, 53. 113, 125 
<  Tuollia, 202 Vultur, a mountain, 162 
1 Tullus Hoſtilius, 196 | | | 5 
0 10 Tumultus, 544 | W. The 
ol wt | Lay 
A. 'Turnus, 190 Wallace, William, 509 al 
by Turkey in Aſia, 628 8 Waltherus, Bernard, 26 
. Turks, 479. government of, 627 Walworth, 511 
i Tuſculum, Freſcati, 145 Waſhington, General, 700 
Twinkling of the ftars, the Wat Tyler, 511 
cauſe of, 62 | Waters, 116 | The 
'Tycho Brahe, 27 diviſions of, 123 
'Tydeus, 430. 434 Wedge, 69 
'Tyndarus, 411 Welding, action of, 115 
Tyre, 594. 628 Wicklifte, 3 10 | 
'Tyrtzus, 463 William I. & II. Kings of Eng- h Th 
U and, 506. III. 527 
Ulyſſes, 186 = 5—59. hot winds, 649. 
Umbria, 136 Wolga 
United Provinces, 5 52 "8 379 
Univerſities, firſt inſtituted, 24 X. 


Urin and Thummim, 668 Xanthus, 432 
: _ oa i A 15 FR 
; HE enophon, 306. 4 
=; ag on about, 31. 36 Xerxes, 327. 334. 349. 614 | 
"a 2 Kimenes, Cardinal, 487 

Valerius Poplicola, 205. 208 55 
Van Helmont, 47. 100 EF 
Varro, 22 2. 
Vegetables, 102 Zacynthus, Tante, 332 

Fei, ſeige of, 218 _ Zaleucus, 176 
Velocity of falling bodies, 710 Zeno, 296 | 
Venereal diſeaſe, whence brought, Zemindars, 648 


gl 


8 Zethes, 420 
Venice, 251 | ZLethus, 428 
Venus, 363 Ziſca, 575 
Fenufia, Venoſa, 161 Zodiac, 6 

Verdigris, 115 Zones, 8 


| Zoroaſter, 62 3 
„„ as 


Vera Cruz, 702 
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The LATIN NAMES of the Principal „ Conn RiveRs; 
and MOUNTAINS mentioned in the GREEEk and Roman CLass1Cs; 
With the MopzRN Names ſubjoined; 


ALSO 


The LATIN NAMES of the INHABITANTS, and the AnJecTives and 
other Words derived from the Names of the Places; 


WITH 


The moſt Remarkable EPITHETS annexed; and an Explanation of 
DIFFICULT Wonps and PHRASES. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


] T having been thought proper to delay the Publication of 
the Summary of Geography and Hiftory, although printed and 
entered in Stationers-Hall, till new Maps for illuſtrating it 
ſhould be engraved, it was, in the mean time, ſuggeſted to the 
Compiler, that Tables of the Ancient Names of Places, with 
the Modern Names contraſted, would be a deſirable addition 
to the Work. Perceiving at once the utility of this ſuggeſtion, 

he undertook the execution of it with alacrity, and has com. 
pleted it with ſuch improvements, as, he hopes, will be found 
conducive to promote the great end of his labours, the fa. 
cilitating of the acquiſition of claſſical learning, in conjunction 
with general knowledge. 

The tables are ſo contrived as to ſerve both ſor an . and 
a Supplement to the Book. The modern name is generally 
ſubjoined to the ancient-z and the page of the Book is added 
where a more minute account of the place is given. When 
no- page is marked, the Index affords information not to be 
found in the book ; for in ſeveral parts of it the Compiler, 
from a deſire of brevity, ſatisfied himſelf with tranſcribing 
from a ſmall Abridgment, which he printed for the uſe of his 
Scholars about eleven years ago, without quoting authorities, 

'The Maps are on a ſmall ſcale, that they may anſwer the 
fize of the Book, and be lefs hable to be torn. 'The Ancient 
Maps have been copied chiefly from thoſe of D*Anville, and 
contain the names of many places, which are not inſerted in 
the Index, becauſe they ſeldom occur in the Claſſics, and ſome 
of them are only to be met with 3 in FEY or later geagre 
phical writers. 

A ſimilar Syllabus of the Names of the Heathen Deiries, and 
of the moſt Illuſtrious Perſons of Antiquity, with their Deri- 
vatives and Epithets ſubjoined, would likewiſe be a work of 
utility, and therefore Tg perhaps ſome time hereafter be at- 
| tempted. 


EDINBURGH, 


11th May 1795. 


BALUS, i, * an iſland in the 
German ocean, Where amber was 
ſuppoſed to drop from the trees, Plin. 
37. 2 f. 11. 

AFATOS, -i, F. a ſmall iſland in the 
Nile, which none but the prieſts were 
permitted to enter: and where the an- 
nual increaſe of that river was firſt per- 
ceived, Senec. NM. Q. 4. 2. Lucan x. 


323. 292 . 
ABDERA, a maritime town of Thrace, 
p. 345. Inh. Ag DERI TA, Liv. 43. 
4. ling. Abderites Protagoras, Cic. 
N. D. 1. 23. hence Abderitane pectora 
plebis babes, i. e. You are ſtupid or fool- 
iſh, as the Abderitz were ſaid to be, 
Martial. 10. 25. 4+ Gs 
ABELLA, AvELLA, a town of Campa- 
nia; called Melifzra, from its abound- 
ing in apples, Virg. nu. 7. 740. but 
not rich in corn, (pauper ſulci Careglis, ) 
Sil. 8. 544. Abellinæ vel Avellane 
nuces, hazel- nuts, Plin. 15. 22 f. 24. 
ABELLINUM, AvELLiNo, a town of 
Campania, Inh. Abellinates, -ium. 

ABII, a people of Scythia, Curt. 7. 6. 11. 
ABNOBA, ABENow, or the Black 
Mountain, in Germany, where the Da- 
nube riſes, Tacit. G. 1. 4+ 

AnorIGINEs, um, the original inhabit. 
ants of the Roman territory, Liv. 1. 1. 
Sall. Cat. 6. p 

ABos, vel -us, & ABA, vel -as, m. AB1- 
DAG, a mountain in Armenia Major, 
5 the rivers Euphrates and Araxes 
riſe, 

ABsYeTIDES, am, f. ChErSo and 
OsxRo, iſlands in the Adriatic ſea, 


only one ABSYR Tos, 3. 190. 
ABvs, the river Ru EBER, in England. 


Troas, on the Helleſpont; abounding 
in oyſters, (oftrifer,) Virg. G. 1. 
207. So near Seſtos in Europe, that 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX, 


WITH 


Plin, 3. 26 f. 30. Lucan mentions 


ABYDUs, i. m. NAGARA; a town of 


'0 a perſon approaching them by ſea, | 


rar MODERN NAMES ſubjoined, of ſuch Places as remain, 


or are known. 


they appeared one city; hence, Cæperat 
a gemina ( ſorore quaſi) diſcedere Seſtos 
Abydo, Val. Flacc. 1. 285, Inh. A; Y- 
DbENI, Liv. 31. 17. & 18. Adj. ABY=- 

dpkxvus, p. 349,—Alſo a town in 
Egypt, the reſidence of Memon, Plin. 
5. 9 ſ. 11, now Mad fund. 

ABYLA, æ, CERITA, a mountain in 
Mauritania, near the Fretum Herculeum, 
or Straits of Gibraltar, oppoſite to Calpe 
in Spain, which now forms the rock of 
Gibraltar. Theſe two mountains were 

called CoLumna HercurLrs, the pil- 
lars of Hercules, as being the limits of 
his labours ( /aborum metæ ). Accorde 
ing to fable, they were united by a con- 
tinued ridge, till that hero ſeparated 
them, and thus opened a communication 
between the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic, Plin. 3. proæm. Mel. 1. 5. 

ACADEMIA, a place near Athens, 
where Plato taught; whence his fol- 
lowers were called ACADEMICI, 294. 
Alſo, a villa of Cicero's, 1 50. Plin. 31. 
2 ſ. 3. Adj. ACADEMICUS». 

ACAMAS, -antis, m. HoLy EPIPHA= 
NY ; a prom. of Cyrus; whence 
that iſland was anciently called Ac a- 
MANTI1S, Plin. 5. 311. 35. 


ACANTHUS, Ex1$80, a town of Ma- 


cedonia, on the Strymonic gulf; whence 

| Xerxes drew a canal to the Singitic 
gulf, to avoid ſailing round mount 
Athos, 327. 


ACARNANIA, CARNIA, a diviſion of 


Epirus or Gracia Propria, 314. The 
people, Acarngnes, fing. Acarnan. Live 
26. 245 31. 143 33- 16. & 17; 36. 
11. & 123 43. 17, &c. Acarnanica 
conjuratio, Ib. 26. 25. 


ACERRZE, ActRRa, a town in Cam- 


pania, 149. Inh. Acczranr, Liv. 
8 | 


gs L, | 
ACESINES, E, JEnavus or Chunaub, 
a branch of the riyer Indus, 643. Plin. 
6. a@, & 37. 13. : 
48 2 ACESTAs 
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AcESTA, Sz ESTA, a town in Sicily, 
270. 

ACH/AEMENTA, a part of Perſia, named 
from its firſt king Achemenes; 
whence Achemerius, a, um, Perſian. 
Horat. od. 3. 1. 44. Epod. 13. 8. 

ACHAIA Prepria, Romania ALTA, 
the north part of Peloponneſus, 279. 
put by the poets for the whole of 
Greece, Ovid. Met. 8. 268; Ep. 17. 

209; whence Ach KT or Acnivi, the 

- Greeks; Ach As, -idis, and ACHAIAS, 
-Ados, f. Grecian z Acbã Ides urbes, Id. 
Met. 5. 306; Acbaigdes matres, Id. 
Ep. 3. 71. adj. Acbæus, Achaius, or 
Abbau The Romans called the 
whole of Peloponneſus and Gracia 
Propria, ACHAIA. 

ACHARNLZE, a town of Attica, 301. 
adj. A barnãnus. | 
ACHATES, æ, a river of Sicily, which 
gave name to the achates, or agate, a 
precious ſtone, ſaid to have been firſt 

found on its banks, Plin. 37. 10. 


ACHELOUS, AsPro PoTamo, a river 


which divided ZEtolia from Acarnania, 
137. & 401. ; adj. Acbeldtus. 
ACHERON, -ontis, m. & f. a river of 
the Bruttii, 173. and of Epire, 316. ; 
the name alfo of one of the infernal ri- 
vers, 1b. often put for the infernal 
regions, Horat. od. 1. 3. 36. or the in- 
babitants of them, Virg. An. 7. 312.3 
whence Acherontius, et untius, vel 
Alcberunticus, a, um. 
ACHERON TIA, AcERENSs4A, a ſmall 
town of Apulia, on the top of a hill; 
hence called Nidus, a neſt, Horat. od. 


4. 14. 
ACHERUSIA, a lake near Cumæ in 
Campania, Plin. 3. 5 ſ. 9.3 and in 
Epire, Id. 4. 1.; alſo a cave in the 
Cherſoneſus Taurica, or Crim Tartary, 
through which Hercules is ſaid to have 


dragged the dog Cerberus from hell, 


Plin, 6. 1. & 27. 2.; Ovid. Met. 7. 
309. &c.; Mel. 1. 19. 55. ; called alſo 
AckkRüsis, -7dis, f. Val. Flacc. 5. 
73.; hence Acberuſia templa, the in- 
fernal regions, Lucr. 3. 25. Stultorum 
Ac beruſia vita, unhappy as that of thoſe 
in Tartarus, 16, 1036. Acheruſins hu- 


mer, the water of Acheron, Sil. 13. 


308. 
ACHILLEOS DROMOS, or Acnirt- 
" Lzeus Cunsvs, a peninſula near the 


mouth of the Boriſthenes, where A- 


chills inſtituted games, Pin. 4. 12 f. 
26. p. 419. 125 
ACHILLEUM, a town of Troas, 


318. ä 
ACRO CORINTHUS, f. the citatel of 


ACRADINA : | 
cuſe, 260, 0 "ty nr. 
ACIDALIUS, a fountain! 
nos, a town of ——— 
Graces were ſuppoſed to bathe : When : 
Venus is called MaTzx Acid at - 
Virg. n. 1. 120. p. 305. "0 
ACILA, Zipzx, a town of Arabia 
the Red Sea, from which they ſet 10 
for India, Plin. 6. 28. 
5 GR1, EYE of Lucania, 170 
„it, or dis . 
Sicily, 258. | . 
ACO vel Ace, Ack, a town of Phe. 
ACRA reis 0 
A 
in Calabria, 165. e 
AC RE, PALAz zol o, a town of di. 
cily, near the prom, Pachynus; the 
inhabitants, AckENszs. i 
ACRAGAS, the river of Grzcexs; 
in Sicily, 264. - : 
ACRO CERAUNIA, vel ian; er Ce. 
8 montes, high mountains in Epire, 


Corinth, 280. 

ACRONIUS LACUS, UxTII-szr, 

the lower part of the lake of Conſtance, 

. . 67. 

ACROPOLIS, is, f. the citadel of 
Athens, 288. 

AC TE, A#a, vel Aclica, the country of 
Attica; whence Acræus, , -un, 
Athenian, 417. 

ACTIUM, Az 10, a ſmall town of Acar- 
nania; whence Actius vel Aiacus, 4, 
um, 314. ACT IUM prom. Punta de 
la Civolo, or CA O DI FicaLo, near 

which Auguſtus defeated Antony in 2 
naval battle, 314. 

AC TIUM CORCYRZE, fo called, to 

diſtinguiſh it from the former, Cic. Att. 


7. to | : 
ADDUA, App, a river of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, running into the Po on the north, 


135. | 
ADONIS, is, & dis, m. NAHR-1TRA- 
' HIM, a river in Phcenicla. 
ADRAMYTTIUM, ApRrAaMiTTl, 2 
maritime town of Myſia, adj. Adra- 
myttẽnus, 587. 12 
ADRIA, vel Hadria, m. the Adriatit der 
or Gulf of VINICEH; named from 
Adria, f. a town at the top of it, 132. 
Liv. 5. 33. Juſtin. 20. 1. Mar: 
Aldriacum, Adriaticum, v. Adrionun; 
but we find only Adrianus ager, che te. 
ritory of the town Adria, Liv. 22. 9. 
Aadriani, its inhabitants, Iv. 27. Jo. 
ADRUMETUM, 
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DRUMETUM, vel Hadrumztum, a 


city of Africa Propria, 68 1. Inh. Adru- 


ni. 

ADUATACA, vel Atuataca, ToN RES, 
a town of Gallia Belgica, 538. 

ADUATICORUM oppidum, FALAa1s 
on the Mebaige, Cæs. 2. 29. ; 

ADULA, ST. GoDnaARDs, a mountain 
of Rhztia, part of the Alps, in which 
are the fountains of the Rhine, 

Apvr is vel Adulè, ARKIKo, a town of 
Upper Egypt on the Red Sea. Inh. 
Adulite, Plin. 9. 29. which gave name 
to the bay, Adulicus Sinus. Here Was a 
fatute of Ptolemy Evergetes, with a 

pous inſcription 3 called Monumen- 
tum Adulitanum, publiſhed at Rome by 
Leo Allatius a. 163r. ; 

Aa, a city or iſland of Colchis, at the 
mouth of the river Phaſis ; Pliny places 
it 15 miles from the ſea, 6,'4. Hence 
A ea Circe, Virg. En. 3, 386, who is 
ſuppoſed to have been born or to have 
reſided in this country: Mæa carmina, 


magical ſongs, Ovid. Amor. 1. 8. 5. 


Artes ZE&@, ib. 2. 15. 10. ; 
Rt, es, f. the iſland of Calypſo, in 

the Fretum Siculum, Mel. 2. 7. Hygin. 

125, Servius places it near Circeji. 


Ad En. 3. 386. Hence Calypſo is called 


2a puella, Propert. 3. 11. 31..— 
EEE, -arum, was a town of Apulia 
Liv. 24. 20. 0 

AanTEIUM, the tomb of Ajax, in 
Troas, Plin. 5. 30. 

Eas, Zantis, m. a ſmall river of Epire, 
Lucan, 6. 361. called alſo Aovs, Plin. 

22. N 

Abkbsus, v. um. DI so, a town of 
Eubœa, with hot baths. 

Az or Edeſſa, a city of Macedonia, 32 5. 

ADUI, a people of Gaul, inhabiting 
along the river Arar or Soane, 537. 

AGAUM MARE, the Ax chIT ELA - 
Go, between Europe and Aſia; faid to 
be named from Ægeus, 322, or from a 
rocky iſland between Tenedos and 
Chios, called AEX, from its reſem- 
blance to a goat, Plin. 4. 11. or from 
gz, a town of Eubcea, Strab. 8. 
p. 286. or from its numerous iſlands, 
having at a diſtance the appearance of 
goats, (den,) Feſtus; Varr. de R. 

2. 1. 8. perbaps rather from its 

tempeſtuous billows (aiye;). Heinſius 
ad Sil, 1. 468. Tumultus Agæi, the 
tempeſts of the Egean ſea. Hor. od. 3. 


29. 63. Jonium /Egao frangat mare, 


the Tonian would flow into or join the 
Egean ſea, Lycan. I. 103. 


GEOCRAPHICAL INDEX. 


/EcATES, Fegades, or Æguſæ, three 
| ſmall iflands over againſt Lilybzum. 
269. Sil. 1. 61. 50 


GES TA, a town of Sicily, the ſame with 


Aceſta, 270. Inh. Ægeſtæi or Ægeſtani. 
ZEGIMURUS, GATE TTA, an ifland in 
the bay of Carthage, Liv. 29. 27. er 
' JO» 24s | 
ZEGINA, ENGIA, an iſland in the Sa- 
ronic bay or bay of Exgia, 333. Inh. 
ZEGINET® , Adj. Agineticus. 


 LEGINIUM, a town of Theſſaly, Liv. 


32-153 36. 133 44. 463 45427- 

ZEGIUM, VosT1iTza, a town in A:bia 
Propria, 28 1. ſo named becauſe Jupi-- 
ter is ſaid to have been nurſed there by 
a goat (ra), Strab. 8, 387. 
Liv. 28, 7. — 

GOS POTAMOS, or the poat's ri. 
wer, in the Thracian Cherſoneſe, 349. 

ZEGUSA, one of the ZZpartes. 

{EGYPTUS, EGV r, 665. Inh. Zgyp- 
tit, adj. ÆAgptius et Ægyptiacus. 

ZEMONIA or Hæmonia a poetic name of 

Theſſaly; whence Amonius, Theſſa- 

lian, 320; thus, Æmonius Fuvenis, 

i. e. Jaſon, Ovid. Met. 7, 132. 

Hæmonii equi, i. e. equi Achillis, Ovid. 

FTriſt. 3. 11, 28. LE monia puppis, the 

ſhip Argo, Id. Art. Am. 1, 6. 

EMUs, fee Hzmus. . 

ZENARTA vel Inarime, Iscn1a, an 

- Hand over againſt Cumæ in Campania, 
150. Liv. 8, 22. 

ENEA vel ENIA, MoncasTRO, a 
maritime town of Macedonia, ſaid to 
have been built by ZEneas, Liv. 40, 4, 
ſee p. 326. Virgil places it in 

Thrace, nu. 3, 18, ſee p. 188. Inh. 
AEN EATES. 

ZENUS vel uo, Exo, a town of 
Thrace, p. 345. on the eaſtmoſt 
mouth of the Hebrus, Mel. 2, 2. Inh. 
LE N11. 

Emus, the IN &, a river of Rhztia, 
which flows into the Danube, Tacit. 
bift. 3, 5 

ZEOLIA INSUL/ZE, the Lirarx 
iſlands, 275, Hence olli carcer ſ:xi, 
the priſon in which ZEolus was ſup- 
poſed to.confine the winds, Lucan. 5. 
609. 

AOLIS, -1dis, f. vel A7lia, -&, a coun. 
try in Aſia Minor, 587. Inh. Ales 
vel Holii; whence AMolica ratio, the 
ZEolic dialet, Quin#ilian, 1, 6, 31. 
Holica difta, words of the Eolic dialect, 

ib. 8, 3, 59. Holium carmen, lyric 

poetry; as Sappho and Alczus, the 
Hrit lyric poeis, were natives of the 
| 324 © land 
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742 GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
Iſland Leſbos, which formed part of 


dlis, and conſequently wrote in the 
Eolic dialect, Horat. Od. 4, 3, 12. 
ZEolia pueila, Sappho, ib. 4, 9, 12. 


ortum Mare, the Gulf of Smyrne 


that part of the Egean ſea bordering on 
ZEd6lig. 

dul, a people of Latium; called alſo 
LEquicale vel i. vel Æquicolani. 

ZEQUuIMELIUM), a place in Rome, 218. 

ZESEPUS, a river of Myfia. | 

sls, Esixo, a river of Italy, which 
8 Umbria from Picenum, 137. 
Sil. 8, 446. 

SUS, lIzs1, a town of Umbria, on 
the ZE fis: Inh. AE8inATEs ;z whence 
LE ſinas caſeus, Plin. 11. 42. 

STIAI vel Ahyi, a people of Ger- 
many, inhabiting Eſtonia, a part of 
Livonia, Tacit. G. 45, p. 568. 

SULA & um; a town of Latium, 
Heorat. od. 35 29- 

ZETHALIA vel Ela, ELBA, an iſland 
on the coaſt of Etruria, Plin. 3, 6. 
called alſo Ætberia, Plin. 6, 30. 

ZE THIOPIA, a country of Africa, Inh. 


ErnIS Es, ſing. Ætbiops, who had 


curled hair, and their bodies of a black 
colour, from the continual heat, Lu- 
can. 10, 131, & 222, Hence Ætbio- 
picus Oceanus, Plin. 6, 30. Atbiopi- 
cæ naues, id. 5, 9.— Jupiter, Atbio- 
um remeans tellure, Sil. 12, 605. al- 
luding to the fiction of Homer, who 
makes the gods to go and feaſt annually 
for a certain time in Ethiopia, II. 1, 423. 
Odyſſ. 1, 22. So Statius, Tbeb. 5, 426. 
TNA, GiBELr Lo, a famous volcano 
in Sicily, 271. Hence Ætnæis habi- 
tans in wallibus, the inhabitants of the 
walites round ZEtna, Lucan. 6, 293. 


LEtnea tellus, Sicily, Ovid. Met. 8, 


260. Argus paſtor, Polyphemus, 1d. 
Pont. 2, 2, 115. Ætnæi fratres, the 
cyclops, Virg. n. 3, 678. | 

ETNA, NicoLos1, a town at the bot- 
tom of the ſouth fide of the mountain, 
Strab. 6, 268. Atnenſis ager, its ter- 
ritory, Cic. Verr. 3, 105. 

ETOLIA, a part of Gras Propria, 312. 
Inh. E T5 T1, 313. Adj. Ætolicus, - 
talus, et AÆAtolius; AEtolicum beilum, 
Liv. 28, 5. Atolius beros, Diomẽdes, 


Ovid. Met. 14, 461. Arpi Atoli, 


built by * Diomedes, Virg. u. Io, 
28. toli Campi, Apulia, Si/, x, 125. 
et 9, 495. et 10, 185, &c. fee p. 186. 

et 458. : 
AFRICA, the third great diviſion of the 
world, according to the angients, Sal luſt. 


Jug: 5 alſo LII VA, Farr, R. R. 
. 1 . t part next to Italy 2nd 
ſubject to Carthage, was called 4 0 
Propria, Inh. Ar RI diſcin&i 05 
robed, Virg. An. 8, 72 4. 5 e 
put for Hannibal, Hoy. Od. 4 Fo, 
uſed as an adj. Armentarius 455 Po 
African herdſman, Virg. G. 3 1 
er murex, African purple. ape Ho. 
rat. od. 2, 16, 35. Afra * 5 
Guinea hen, Id. Epad. 2, 51. Serpente 
Afri, Id. Sat. 25 8, 95.—Africa bella 
the wars of or in Africa, Sil. 15 8 
Scipio AFRICANUS, fo called 1 Ye 
his conquering the Carthaginians in 
Africa, Horat. Eped. 9, 25. Arzl. 
ANR, ſc. beſtiæ, wild beaſts from 
Africa, Cic. Fam. 8, 8 & 9. Plin. 8 
17 f. 24. Liv. 44, 18. Africang rey ib 
5, 21. Fici African nobiles, Cato, 8,1, 

AFKICUS, i. m. a wind blowing from 
Africa between ſouth and weſt; pro. 
perly an adj. ſc. wentas; as, dice 
procellee, i. e. ab Africo vento excitatg. 
Horat. Od. 3, 29, 57 

Ac Ax IPE, a fountain of Beotia, 30g. 

AG AT HA, v. -e, Ac px, a town in Lan- 
guedoc, on the river Araurit, Ereul, 
Mel. 2, 5. Plin. 3, 4. near an iſland of 
the ſame name. N 

AGATHOPOLIS, MoxrrEIIII, a 
town of Languedoc. 8 

AGATHYRS], a people of Sarmatia, 
who lived eaſt from the mouth of the 
BoryſthEnes, and painted their bodies, 
Mel. 2. 1. Ving. En. 4, 146. called 
alſo Hamaxobii, from their living in 
wains, Ac. ib. h 

AGENDICUM, Sens, chief town of 
the Sendnes, in Gaul, ſituate a little 
above the confluence of the Icauna or 
Tonne and the Sequans or Seine. 

AGRZEI, a people of /Etolia, Liv, 
32, 34. : 

AGRAVONIT®, a people of Illyricum, 
Liv. 45, 26. 

AGRIGENTUM, vel Acragas, Giz- 
GEN VTI, a town of Sicily; AGRIGEN- 
TINUS, n. et ad}. 

AGRIPPINA COLONIA, Ubiorum vel 
Agrippinenſis, Col osx E, a town of 
Lower Gei many on the Rhine. 

AGYLLA, or -, the ancient name of 
Cære, now CERVETERE, à town of 
Tuſcany, Virg. An. 8, 479. adj 4 

llinus, 


AGYRIUM vel Argyrium, San Fips 


d' Argirone, a town of Sicily, near the” 


river Symæthus; Populus Agyrinerſin 


A. 
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ABANDA, -, a city of Caria near 
wy river Meander, 589. Inh. Alabandi 
Avel Alabandeni, Alabandenſes or Alaban- 

deis, Cic. Fam. 13, 56. N. D. 3, 19. 


Liv. 45» 25. Ager Alabangenfis, „ 


deus. Livy uſes Alabanda in the plur. 
Jorumy. 33z 18. So Juvenal, 3, 70. It 
was built by ALABANDUS, Who was 
therefore worſhipped as a god, Cic, N. D. 
19. | | 

Ty STRUM, a town in Egypt, 
Plin. 5, 9. near which Alabaſter, (ala. 
boþrites, &, m.) a ſoft kind of marble, 
was found, Plin, 26, 7. & 37, 10. 


ALANDER, a ziver of Phrygia, Liv. 


$ 18. , 8 
ACaNL, a people of Sarmatia, north of 


mount Caucaſus, near the river Tanais, 


and the Palus Matis, Foſeph. B. J. 7, 
29. Claudian in Ruin. 1, 314. Plin. 
4 186" 


Aiara CaSTRA, ſuppoſed to be Edin- 


burgh, 491. 
ALBA LONGA, PAaLazzo, a town of 
Latium, 146. named Alba from a 


cobite ſow, found by ZEneas upon his 


landing in Italy, with a litter of thirty 
young, Virg. An. 3, 390. et 8, 42. 
Juvenal 12, 72. Varr. de R. R. 2, 4. 
and Longa from its being extended on 
the ridge of a hill, Liv. 1, 3. which 
was called ALBanus Mons, at the 
foot of which is a lake called Albanus 


lacus, Live 1, 3. or Albana agua, Cic. 


de Div. 1, 44. There were ſeveral 
towns called Aba; one on the north 
fide of the /acus Fucinus; the Inh. ef 
which were called Albenſes, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from thoſe of Alba Longa, 


ALBANI, 139. 

ALBANIA, SERVAN or SHIRVAN, a 
country of Aſia, weſt from the Caſpian 
ſea, Plin. 6, 10. 

ALBANLE PORT, Tur KAN A- 
GAN, defiles,, or a narrow paſſage in 


mount Caucaſus, affording an en e 
into Albania, Val. Flacc. 3, 497. 
called alſo Caſpiæ pyle. 


ALBION, the ancient name of Britain, 
490. Britain and all the iſlands round 
it were called Britanniæ, Plin. 4, 16 f. 


„ f : 
ALBIS, EL BE, a large river of Germany, 
Tacit, G. 41. Lucan. 2, 51. 

ALBULA, the ancient name of the river 
Tiber, Virg. u. 8. 331. Plin. 3. 51.9. 

ALBUNEA, a fountain and wood near 
Tibur in Latium, 145+ 

ALBURNUS MON>, ALBANELLA, 
® mountain of Lucania, 172. | 


ALCE, ArtcazaAry a town, of Spain, 
: Liv. 40g 48. n . 
ALEMANNI, a people of Germany who 


gave the name of ALEMANNIA to the 
whole of that country, Claudian 4» 
Conſ. Honor. 449. firſt mentioned under 
Caracalla, who conquered them, and 
aſſumed the ſirname of ALEMANNI- 
cus, Spartian. in vita ejus, 10. 


ALESIA vel ALEXIA, AL1ss, a fa- 


mous city of Gaul, 537. Cef. B. G. 


7, 68, &c. Vell. 2, 47. Fler. 35 
10, 23 , 4 
ALEXANDRIA, SCANDEROON, a prin- 


cipal city of Egypt, 669. Liv. 8, 24. 
Inh. ALEXANDRINI, Liv. 44, 19. 
Alexandrinæ naves, ſhips which brought 
corn and other commodities from Egypt 
to Rome, Suet. Aug. 98. Senec. ep. 77. 
Plin. pan. 31. Alexandrina wita atque 
licentia, Cæſ. B. C. 3, 110. Alexan- 
drinæ deliciæ, boys bred for amuſement, 
and encouraged in the uſe of immodeſt 
language, Nuinfilian. 1, 2, 7. hence 
called Loguaces deliciæ, Stat. Sylv. 55 
5, 66. Alſo a town of Troas, Liv. 


35, 42. er 37. 55. 3 whence Alexan- 


drina laurus, Plin. 15, 30 f. 39 . —alſo 
the name of ſeveral other towns. . 


' ALGIDUS, a mountain and town of 


Latium, 146. whence Agidenſis, Plin. 


19 5. 
ALIA& MON vel Haliacmon, a river of 


Macedonia, 324. 


ALIFA vel Alfa, Al ri, a town of 


Samnium, Liv. 9, 38. Inh. ALLI TA. 
NI, Cic. Rull. 2, 25. Alilifates papuli, 
Liv. 9, 42. Allif@nus ayer, Liv. 22, 
13. & 17.; 26, 9.—Allifana, ic. po- 
cula, large cups, Horat. Sat. 2, 8, 393 


ſuch as the old Scholiaſt, on this paſ- 


ſage, ſays, were made at Alifa; whence 


Allifanus Faccho Haud inamatus ager, 


Sil. 12, 526. 


ALIPHERA, a town of Arcadia, Liv. 


28, 8. 32 bY 


ALLI1A, a river which joins the Tiber a 
little above Rome, 143. whence A1 


LIENSIS CLADES, the defeat of the 
Romans by the Gauls under Brennus, 
Liv. 5, 37. &c. ALELIENSIS DIES 
(xv. Kal. Sext.), the anniverſary of 
that defeat, ever after held as a dies ater 


vel infauftus, an unlucky day, ib. 6, r. 


Tacit. biſt. 2, 91. Virg. An. 7, 717. 


ALLOBROGES, ſing. Allobroæ; a na- 


tion inhabiting that part of Gaul, now 
called Da urAI NE: whence Allobrogi- 
cum vinum, Celſ. 4, 5. Allobrogici, put 
for AþL0BROGICUS, a ſirname given 
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JV. 


* 3, 40. 
AMASENUS, a river of Ia; 
As. 7, 685. et 11, 54 15 1 0 


Nax. 35 55 2. et 6, 95 4+ ; 
ALMoO, a rivulet, NE into the few 2 
about a mile below Rome; in whic ASIA vel Ami ; : 
the prieſts of the Cybee, the mother of ſus, the Ems, a - i e 5 Ani. 
the gods, annually waſhed her image on Mel. 3, 3. Plin. 4. 14. Ta, oy, 
the 25th of March, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 337. , 60 & 63. flowing by Embde 4. 
ALOPE, a town of Locris in Greece, the German ſea. a into 


SY 4 ö * 
— — 25 — 
5 


| Liv. 42, 56. ' AmMasTRA, Sil. 14, 26 
ov ALOPECONNESUS, a town of che a town of Sicily f —— 
| Thracian Chet ſoneſe, Liv. 31, 16. Cie. Verr. 3, 39. et 5, 51. alm, 


DS — — 


Al. PES, -ium, f. The Ar rs, a range AMASTRIS, AuasTz Eu, a cit 
of very high mauntains ſeparating Paphlagonia, formerly called 52 - 
Italy from Gaul and Germany, 535. ſo + MUM, Plin. 2, 2. whence Ama Fon 
called, according to Feſtus, from the an adj. Ovid. in Ibin. 331. 255 
whiteneſs of their appearance, being AMAT HUS, untis, 


2 


f. Lntisso, er 
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always covered with ſnow (guaſi albi Linmeſon Antica, a city of Cyprus, fi. 
montes): See Plin. 16, 3 f. 60. et 31, - cred to Venus, Ving. Eu. 10, fl 


3 f. 26. Aline gentes, thoſe who + whence the is called A 


= Ez. 
SERARSS 


4 . a MATHUSIA 
lived among the Alps, Liv. 21, 43- Tacit. Ann, 3, 62. Cotull, 61 5 
Alpici, Nep. Hannibal, 3. Ovid. Am. 2, 15, 15. by which na, 

ALPHEUS, Arrro, a river of Elis, the ifland was alſo called. Plin. 5.37 f 
281 & 260. running near PIs = ; hence 34+ adj, Amathuntzus vel Amathufiic, 
Piſa in Tuſcany is termed Piſce Alphem, AMAZONES vel Amazi1ides, un: 
as being founded by a colony from Piſa a nation of female warriors, who 0 
on the Alphẽus in Peloponneſus, Virg. ſaid to have dwelt near the river Ther. 
An. 10, 179.—ALPHEIAS, -adis, f. - modon in Pontus, Juſtin. 2, 4. Curt 
the fountain Arethuſa at Syracuſe, as 6, 5, 24. p. 399, 423. adj. Amar. 
being ſuppoſed to have a communica- nius, V. -ICUS, 


tion below ground with the river Al- AMBARRI, a branch of the du 

pheus, Ovid. Met. 5, 537. See p. 260. who lived on the river Arar, (i 
- Virg. n. 10, 179. : Breſſe,) Cæſ. B. G. 1, 9. 
ALSIUM, STaTvua, a town of Tuſca- AMBIANI, a nation of Gaul, living 

ny, Plin. 3, 3. Sil. 3, 476. whence along the river Somme, Caf. B. G. 2, 


Alfienſis, adj. Cic. Fam. 9, 6. 4. Their chief city Samarobriva, was 
ALTINUM, AL TiNo, a town of Vene. in later times alſo called Ambiari, now 
tia, famous for its fine wool, Martial.  AMIENS. | | 
14, 155. Plin. 3, 18. Inh. AL TI- AMBRACIA, a city of Theſprotia, in 
NATES, Plin. ep. 3, 2» Altinates oves, Epire, Liv. 38, 3. & 9. which gare 
Columel. 7, 2, 3. name to Sinus Ambracius, the Gulf 


ALUTA, ALT or Alut, a river of Dacia, of ARTA ; Inh. Ambracienſes or An- 
which runs into the Danube. e braciet#, 316. Liv. 38, 42. & 44. 
ALYZIA, a town of Acarnania, Cic. AMENANUS, GvuiDICEL Lo, a river 


Fam. 16, 2. of Sicily, 258. 
AMALTHEA, a villa belonging to At- AMERIA, AmMEL14a, a town of Um- 
ticus in Epire, Cic. Att. 1, 13. 8 bria, Plin. 3, 14. The oſiers of Ame- 
AMANUS, Ar. LucaN, a branch of ria, ( Amerina Salix, ) were very tough, 
mount Taurus, which ſeparates Syria Plin. 24, 9. Col. 4, 30, 4. andthere- 
from Cilicia, Cic. Fam. 2, 10. Att. 5, fore uſed for binding the vine branches 
20. Inh. Amanienſes, ib, to the elms or other props 3 Atque A. 


AMANICZA PYLZE, a defile or narrow merina parant lentæ retinacula viti, 
paſs through Amanus, Curt. 3, 8, 13. Virg. G. 1, 265. 
by which Darius entered Cilicia, at a AMISUS v. um, 'Sams0UX, a city of 
greater diftance from the ſea than the Pontus, Ci-, Manil. 8. Inh. Amiſen, 
Pylæ Ciliciæ vel Syriæ, through which Plin. ep. 10, 93 ; 
Alexander entered Syria, Curt. 3, 4, 2 AMITERNUM, a town of the Sabines, 
& 11. A rian 2. p. 04. Plutarch, in 139. Inh. AMETERNINI, Liv. 2 8. 
Alexandro. Polyb. 12, 8. 45. adj. Aniternus et Amitertinus age, 
AMANTIA, a town on the coaſt of Il- Liy. 21, 62. a 
8 | ; AMPHILO- 


> © 


»> » Mm 


AMPHILOCHIA, the territory round 
ArGos AMPHILOCHICUM)y in Acar- 
nania, Cic- Piſ. 12. p. 315. called alſo 
AmpHILOCHT, Liv. 38, 5. : 
AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Macedonia, on 
iver Strymon, 327. 
85A, the 4 of the Locri 
Oxile, fo called, becauſe ſurrounded 
on all hands with mountains, Liv. 38, 
| Lucan. 3, 172+ alſo a town of the 
Bruttii, between Locri and Caulon ; 
whence Ampbiſſia Saxa, Ov. Met. 15, 


03. ' 
APSAGA, SUSSEGMARy, a river 
which ſeparated Mauritania Cæſarien- 
ſis, on the eaſt from Numidia. 
AMYDON, a town of Macedonia in the 

diſtrict of Pæonia, Fuuenal. 3, 79. 
AMPSANCTUS, a valley and lake. in 
the country of the Hirpini in Italy, 157. 
AMYCLE&, a town in Latium, called 
Tacitæ by Virgil, nu. 10, 563. be- 
cauſe, as Servius ſays, the inhabitants 
em braced the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
who obliged his ſcholars for ſome years 
to keep filence, ſee p. 13. Alſo a 
town near Lacedæmon; adj. AMY- 
cCLEUS, p. 284, 412. 

ANAG NIA, Ax Ac NI, a town of the 
Hernici in Latium, Virg. En. 7, 684. 


nagninus ager, 26, 9. 


AxacyRos, v. it, a place in Attica; 


grew in great plenty, which, the more 
it was handled, the ftronger it ſmelled ; 
hence Anagyrin v. um commovere, to 
bring a misfortune on one's ſelf, Plin. 


9, 398. 
ANAPAUOMENUS, a fountain in Do- 
dõna, of curious qualities, 317. 
ANAbHE, an iſland which ſuddenly 
emerged from the Cretan ſea, near 
Thera, Ovid. Met. 7, 461. 
ANAPUS, & -pis, a river near Syracuſe, 
262, | 
ANAS, GVADIAN A, a river of Spain, 
Plin, 3, 1. & 4, 22. 
ANCONA vel Ancon, ANCoNA, a town 
of Picenum, 137. fo called from its 
ſituation, between two promontories 
forming an elbow, ('ayxav,) Mel. 2, 4. 
ANC Y RA, Ax couRA or i, the capital 
of Galatia, 592. Plin. 5. 32 1. 42. 
Alſo a town of Phrygia Magna, Curt. 
3 15 22. adj. Ancyr anus. 
ANDES, v. -di, Andecavi v. -gavi, a 
people of Gaul, in Anjou, Cæiſ. B. G. 
2, 36. adj. Andus, Lucan, 1, 438. 


Inh. ANAGNINI, Liv. 9, 43. A- 


where a fetid herb, called azagyris, 


27, 4ſ. 13. Inh. Ax AG YR AS 11, Strab. 
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ANDES, -ium, a village near Mantua, 


where Virgil was born, 135. 
ANDOMADUNUM v. Civitas Lingg- 


num, LANGRES, a town of Champagne. ' 


ANDROS, AN DR, an iſland in the 
Egean ſea, 337- | . 


AN GTI lucus v. nemus, a grove on the 


weſt ſide of the Lacus Fucinus, Virg. 
En. 7, 759. © : 
ANGLI, a people of Germany, north of 
the Elbe, Tacit. G. 40. 
ANIGROS v. - a river of Theſlaly, 
in which the Centaurs, being wounded 
by Hercules, bathed their wounds, and 
eo ſpoiled the waters, Ovid. Met. 15, 
2 1. 
ANIO, ienis, m. TzvyrRONE, a river 
of the Sabine, which joins the Tiber 
a little above Rome, 143. Aniznus, the 
god of the Anio, Hat. Silv. 1, 3, 7. 
Propert. 4, 7, $6. adj. Anienus & Ani- 
enſis: Anienickla, m. one living near the 
Anio, Sil. 4, 225. 
ANnTANDRoOs, ST. DIMITRI, a town of 
Myſia or Troas, 587. 
ANTEMNA, v. -&, -arum, a town of 
the Sabines, on the ſame fide of the 
Anio, (ante amnem, ) with Rome; Inh. 
Antemrates, -ium. * 
ANTHROPOPHAGT, Cannibals, a nation 
of Scythia that ate human fleſh, Plin, 
4, 12 f. 26. et 6, 17 ſ. 20. &c. 
ATICYRA, vel Anticirrba, Asrao- 
SPITIA, a town of Phocis, 30g. 


 ANTILIBANUS, a mountain of Coele- 


Syria, 594. | 

ANTIOCHIA, ANTIOCH, the ca- 
pital of Syria, 594. Inh. Antiochenſes, 
Cæſ. B. C. 3, 102. adj. Anticchinusy 
Cic. Phil. 11, 7,—alſo the name of ſe- 
veral other cities. ; 

ANTIPATRIS, a town of Samaria, 
As, 23, 31. 

ANTIPOLIS, AnTiBes, a city of 


Gaul on the coaſt of Provence, about 


three leagues weſt of Nice. 
ANTIRRHIUM, one of the Dardanel 
of Lepanto, 313. + | 
ANTITAURUS, a branch of mount 
Taurus, extending north-eaſt through 
| Cappadocia to the Euphrates. 
AN IIUCM, Anzrto, a city of the Volſci, 
147. Inh. AnTiATEs, fing. Antias, 
Populus, Liv. 8, 14. adj. Antius, An- 
tianus, et Antiatinus. | 
ANXUR, ütis, m. and n. TxrrAct- 
NA, a town of Latium, 147. Jupiter 
— Anxiirus, Jupiter worſhipped at Anxur, 
in the form of a boy (d. Axurus, i. e. 
2 intonſus). Virg- n. 7599 
3 OTE. AONIA, 
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AONIA, the mountainous part of Bœo - 
tia; Inh. As NES; whence Aonius, 
a, amn,  Beotian, 3060. Ama 
bumus, Bœotia, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 490. 
Aon1T, the Beotians, Id. Met. 1, 313. 
Aꝛtʒniæ urbes, ib. 3, 339. HSrores, the 
muſes, Id. Triſt. 4, 10, 39. Ania 

' dyra i. e. mufica, Id. Amor. 1, 1, 12. 
Adnes montes, Helicon and Cithæron, 
mountains of Bœotia, ſacred to the 
muſes, Virg. Ecl. 6, 65. Aonius ver- 

tex, the top of Helicon, Id. G. 3, 11. 

AQRNOS, a rock in India, ſo high as 
to be inacceſſible to birds, Curt. 8, 11. 
near tlie ſource of the Indus, Strab. 15, 

688. Alſo a place in Epire, the ex- 
halation of which was deſtructive to 
birds, Plin. 4, 1. whence likewiſe the 
take Avernus in Italy got its name, 
Virg. An. 6, 242. 

ArAui, anciently called MyRLEaA, 
now Mou DAN IA, a city of Bithynia, 
en the Propontis; adj. Apameus v. 
-gnus, —Alſo a city of Phrygia Major, 
at the conflux of the Marſyas and Mz- 
ander, Cic. Att. 5, 16, &c. formerly 
Called Celænæ, and then CiC tos, Plin. 
5, 29. or rather increaſed by the ruins 
of Celænze, Liv. 38, 13. Strab. 12, 


578. Afterwards called by way of diſ- 


tinction Apamza Cilz'os; now Au- 
PHION K AR-HISSAR.—Apamea was 
the name likewiſe of ſeveral other 
ities, ; 
APENNINUs, fc. nns, the Appenine, 
ga a ridge of mountains running the whole 
tength of Italy, from the Alps in Li- 
guria, or the RIvIERA DI GRNOA to 
Rhegium, p. 134, 165, & 175. whence 
xivers 1ife which flow into both ſeas. 
Apenniriggna, vel Apenninicdla, m. a 
native or inhabitant of the Appe- 
NInesS. | 
APHETAZE, Fe To, a port of Magnefia 
in Theſſaly, whence the Argonauts ſet 
fail, 321, & 441. 
APHRONISIAS, Gerina, a town of 
Caria; Inh. ArHRODISIENSES, Pin. 
5, 29. Tacit. Ann. 3, 62.—Alſo of 
Cilicia, Liv. 33, 20. called Oppidu 
Veneris, Plin. 5. 27 f. 2. . 
APHRODISIUM, VES TIOIS, 2 town 
of Cyprus, and of various other places. 
APIDANUS, SALAMPRIA, a river of 
'Theilaly, 319. Lucan. 6, 373. 
APINA v. e, arum, a town of Apulia, 
near to TrICA ; the names of which 
two towns in the plural came proverbi- 
y to fignify gf or gewgaws, Plin. 
32 11 f. 16. tial. 1, 114. 2. & 


„ Venss, 135. 


14, 1, 7. hence Appinari. . 
foons, Trebell, N whe 
APOLLONIA, the name of 5 
towns; the moſt famous was in 8 
0 ey ede 329; Inh Apt, 
tonigrtes vel -tæ; adi LEE 
bach 3 ellonierſis ve! 
APONUS, Az ano, a ham 
vium, with hot baths, 9 
mon 9 Fil. 12, 218. C PR 
Var. 2, 39. ſuppoſe pars 
phetic, fone Tb. 14. ig 
adj. Aponinus, 
APPII FORUM, Box co 
town of the Volſci in I. 
Att. 1, 10. 
APSUS, Crevaſta, a ri ri 
e os ; ver of Illyricum or 
APULIA vel Appulia, Pucrra, a 0 
viſion of Italy, 158. Inh. Ati; adj. 
aL; Kius et Apulicus. 1 
AQU E, Auguſte Tarballice, Ac os, 2 
ton in Gaſcony famous for its baths 
Au HEeLveTtica, Baden — 
Aux SEXTI#, Aix, in Provence 
536.—Aqu & Sor is vel Calida, Bath 
in England, 491, | 
AQUILEIA, AgviLz1a, a ton of thi 


J 
LON 60, a 
alum, Cic. 


AQUINUM, Aquino, a town of Ia. 
tium on the borders of Samnium ; Inh. 
Aquingtes, Cic. Phil. 2, 41. Fu; 
Aquinas, a dye of Aquinum, imitating 
real purple, Horat. Ep. 1, 10, 27. 

AQUITANIA, Guienne and Gaſcory, one 
of the principal diviſions of Gay), 536, 
Inh. Aquirgni; adj. Aquitgnus et A. 
guitanicus. Tibull. 1, ), 3. 

ARABIA, an extenſive country of Aſia, 
596. Inh. Arabes, ſing. Arabs ; adj, 
Arabicus, Arabius, v, Arabus. 

ARABICUS SINUS, the Arabian gulf, 
or Red ſea. 

ARACYNTHUS, a mountain of Bao. 
tia; called AcTaEvs, i. e. rocky, 
or near the ſhore, Virg. Ecl. 2, 24. 
p · 417. 

AR Pbilanon vel Pbilenorum, the altars 
of two brothers, Carthaginians, who 

devoted themſelves to death for their 

country; the b-undary between tie 
te: ritories of Carthage and Cyrenè, Su/- 
luft. Fug. 19. & 79. Val. Max. 5, 6. 
ext. 4. Mel. 1, 7. Strab. 17, 536. 
Ax A v. Araris, the SoANE, a river ſo 


flow, that Cæſar ſays, it cannot be 


diſcerned which way it moves, B. 
G. 1, 10. till it joins the Rhone at 
Lyons. | | 
ARAUSIO, vel Civitas Arauſenſun, 
RANGE, 
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Or axcr, atownof Gallia Narbonerſis, 
in the weſt of Provence. fs 
ARAXES, Ak RAS, à river of Armenia, 

3. Alexander built a bridge on it, 
which was carried away by che itream ; 
but that of Auguſtus ſtood firm; to 
which Virgil is ſuppoſed to allude, Pon- 
tem indignatus Araxes, En. 8, 728, 
There were ſeveral rivers of this name. 

ARBELA, orum, Ia II, a town of 
Aſſyria, near which Alexander finally 
defeated Darius, 597. 2 

ARC A, ABK A, a town of Phenicia. 

ARCADIA, a diviſion of Pelopsnneſus, 
285, Inh. Arcades, finge Arcas; adj. 
Arcadicus, et Arcadius. 

ARCANUM, a villa of Cicero's near 
Minturnæ, Cic. Att. 5, 1. ad. Q. fr. 
&c. 5 

ARD EA, a town of Latium; Inh. 
Ardegtes : Ager Ardeas et Ardeatinus, 
Cic. N. D. 3, 47. Col. 3, 9. Ardea- 
tina via, a way which ſtruck off to the 
right from the Via Appia, and carried 
to Ardea, Feſtus. 

ARDUENNA, L'AzDenwnE, a large 
wood in the north part of Gaul, Cæſ. 
55 3. et ©, 27. 

ARELATE, et um, et Arelas, -atis, n. 

AL Es, a city of Gaul on the Rhone; 
Ager Arelatenfis, Plin. 10, 42. 

AREMO RICA, v. Armorica, (q. ad 
mare,) BRETAGNE or BRIT TAN Y, 


a country of France, Cæſ. 7, 75. Plin. 


4, 17- 

ARENACUM, Axnut1m, a town of 
Guelderland, on the Waal. 

AREOPAGUS, Mars: bill, a place in 
Athens, where trials were held; Areopa- 
gite, the Judges, 291. 

ARETHUSA, a famous fountain in Sy- 
racuſe, 260.—alfo the name of ſeveral 

_ Other fountains and places. 

ARGEIA, Argia vel Argilis, a divifio 

of Peloponnelus, 286. 

Ax EI v. -a, certain places for per form- 
ing (acred rites in Rome, Liv. 1, 21. 
Ovid, Faſt. 3, 791. Varr. L. L. 4, 8. 


; Feſtus. 


ARGENTARIUS, II Mox rz AR. 


GEN TARO, a hill in Tuſcany. 5 
ARGENTORA, STRASBURG, a town 
in Alface near the Rhine. 
ARGILE'lUM, (d. Argi Letum v. 
lel bum,) a place in Rome, where one 
Argus was ſlain, Virg. An. 8, 346.; 
adj. Argiletanus, Martial, 1, 4. 
ArGoLicus Sinus, Gulf of Napoli; 
Arg:licus tyrannus, be e. Euryſteus, 
Lucan. 9, 367. | 


ARGQS, n. et Argi, -orum, the capital 


of Argölis; Wh. AnrGivi, often put 
for the Greeks in general: adj. Agens 


et Arg vus. 
ARGGS- HIPPIUM, the ancient name 
of Ax I in Apulia, 158. 
ArGovs Por Tus, Porto Ferrara. ; 
ARGYLLZ2E, the ancienc name of 


Cære; called by Virgil, Urbs Argyllina, 


En. 7, $52. et 8, 478. 


ARICIA, La Rrccra, a town of La- 


tium on the Via Agia; adj. Aricinus. 
Nemus Aricinum, a grove near Aricia, 
where was a temple of Diana, 147. 
Sublime nemus, Scytkice gua REGNA 
Diane, Lucan. 3, 86. The prieſt was 
called Rxx, ſee p. 378. whence Aricia 


is called NEMoRAL1s, Lucan, 6, 74. 


Ovid. Faſt. 6, 59. the prieſt, Rex ne- 
morenſis, Suet. Cal. 35. the temple, 
Triviæ nemoroſa regna, Martial, , 6 52 
3. and the territory adjoining, NEmo- 


RENSIS, ſc. ager. Cic. Att. 6, 1. So 


Villa in Neæmorenſi, Suet. Cæſ. 46. 
ARIETIS FRONS, or Cin Metgpon, a 


prom. in the Cher ſoneſus Taurica, op- 


poſite to Carempis in Faphlagonia, p- 
391. 


ARINASPI, a people of Scythia, faid to 


have but one eye, Mel. 2, 1. Plin. 7, 3. 
Lucan. 3, 280. 
ARIMAT HEA, a town of Judæa. 


ARIMINUM, Rimini, a town of 


Umbria, at the mouth of the Arinjnus, 
on the gulf of Venice; adj. Ariminen- 
is, Hotat. Epod. 8, 42. ä 

ARISBA, a city of Troas, Virg. An. 9, 
264. Lucan. 3, 204. 
ARMENIA MAJOR, TurxcoMANIA, 

a country of Aſia, 59 3.; Inh. Armenii, 
v. Arneni; adj. Armenius et Arme- 
niãcus. = 

ARMENIA Minor, ALADULIA 3 a di- 

viſion of Aſia Minor, 590. 

ARNUS, AzNo, a river of Tuſcany, 

136. 

AR PI, a town of Apulia, 158.; Inh. 

Arpin et Arpani. | 

ARPINUM, Arpino, a town of the Volſci 
in Latium, the birth-place of Marius 
and Cicero; Inh. Arfingtes; Meus 


Fundus Arpinas, Cic. Rull. 3, 2. Ar- 


pinæ Cbartæ, the writings of Cicero, 
Martial. 10, 19. : | 

ARRETIUM AxrEzzo, a town of 
Tuſcany ; Inh. Arretini. 

ARSIA, Asa, a river, which ſeparated 
Hria from Liburnia or Iiyricum. 
ARSIA ſylva, a wood in the territory of 
Rome, ( in Remano agro,) Liv. 2, 7. 

BE ARSINOEF, 
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AzzIxor, called alſo Cleopatris, a town 
of Egypt, on the weſt fide of the Ara. 


bian Gulf, near its extremity.—Alſo 


the name of many other towns. 
ARTABRUM, Celticum vel Nerium Pro- 


montorium, Cape FINIS TERRE, a prom. 


of Gallicia in Spain. 
ARTAXATA, -orum, ArDESH, the 
capital of Armenia Major, 593. 
ARTEMISIUM, a town of Eubca, 
336. | | 
AR VERNI, Ab vxa GN E, a nation of 
Gaul: Arvernorum civitas, vel Au- 
guſtonemetum, CLERMONT. | 
Ascanivs LaAcus, a lake in Bithynia, 
591. Virg. G. 3, 269. 
ASCRA, a village of Bœotia, where 


Heſiod was born, 305. whence Aſ- 


cræum carmen, a poem on huſbandry, in 
imitation of Heſiod, Yirg. G. 2, 176. 
Aſcrææ ouee, the ſheep of Heſiod, Ovid. 
Faſt. 6, T4. - 

ASCULUM, Ascor , a town of Apulia, 
and alſo of Picenum, 160. 

Ascuxis lacus, a lake in Theſſaly, Liv. 


44 2+ 
AsSENA, a town in Spain, Liv. 23, 27. 
ASIA, one of the three great ancient di- 


viſions of the world, 586. divided by 


the Romans into Aſia cis Taurum, and 
Afia ultra Taurum, Liv. 37, 45, et 38, 
39. They ſometimes reſtricted the 


name of As 14 to the Roman province, 


comprehending only Phrygia, Myſia, 
Caria, and Lydia, Cic. Flacc. 27. ; Ep. 
Fam, 2, 15.3; Nep. Att. 6. and, as 
ſome think, to Lydia alone, from Acts 
16, 6. But the limits of Aſia, properly 
ſo called, were more or leſs extenſive at 
different times, Plin. 5, 27.— Inh. 
ASIATICI, whom Livy calls Mitiſſi- 
mum genus heminum, 38, 17. enfeebled 


by the pleaſantneſs and abundance of 


the country, Liv. 9, 19. 39, I. & 45, 
23.—As IAT ICI GR ACT, leviſſima ge- 
zera bominum et ſervituri nata, 36, 17. 
—ASIANI, ſc. Equites, the Roman 
Eguites, who farmed the public revenues 
in Aſia, Cic. Att. 1, 17. Aftami et 
Afiatici oratores, who uſed a tumid and 
copious ſtyle, Cic. Brut. 13. ſome of 
them a conciſe and ſententious ſtyle; 
for they were divided into different 
claſſes, ib. & gg. ; Quinctilian 12, 10. 
1. & 16.—-Afaticus exercitus, the Ro- 
man army that ſerved in Aſia, which 
firſt brought luxury to Rome, Liv. 39, 

6.; Salluſt. Cat. 11.; Plin. 33, 11.— 

ASIATICUS, a firname given to L. 

Scipio, who cenquered Antiochus, 


Liv. 37, 58. alſo As : 

4 8 . 5 a IAGENZs, is. 
SIA PALUS, a l 

. 7. 701. DN W 

A CY „a mountain in Macedonia, Liv 

2, 5. | ; 

AsGpus, a river of i 
0 places. ns TY 82 a 

ASPA, ISP ANHAN, a to q 

- now the capital of Perſia. Sf Os 
SPENDUS, a town of Pamphyl;a : 3: 
As8PEND1vs, Cic. Verr. 2 
Aſpendii, Liv. 37, 23.; 38, Is. : 

ASPHALTITES LACUs, Almotenah, or 
the Dead Sea in Paleſtine, 59 ;. 

ASSYRIA, CuxpIsTAx, a country of 
Afia, 597; adj. Ass vxrus, ſome. 
times confounded with Syrius, Horat, 
od. 2, 7, 8.3 & 11, 16,—3, 4, 32. 

ASTA, a town in Spain, near the mouth 
of the Betis, Liv. 29, 21. Ager 
Aftenſis, ib.—Alſo a town of Liguria, 
now ASTI. 

ASTAPA, ESsTEeya La VI1zJa, a town 
of Bætica in Spain; Inh. Afapenſes, | 
Liv. 28, 22. 

ASTERIUM, a town of Pæonia in Ma. 
cedonia, Liv. 40, 24 

ASTII, a people of Thrace, Liv. 39, 


Virg, 


40. | 

ASTRAGOS v. -on, a citadel of Caria, 
Lis. 35 18. 

AS TU, indecl. the town; appropriated, 
by way of eminence, to Athens, Nep. 
7, 6, & 9, 4+ 3 Cice Leg. 2, 2. 

ASTURA, a river of Latium, Liv. 8, 15. 
in which was an iſland of the ſame 
name, where Cicero had a villa, Cic. 
Fam. 6, 19.; Att. 12, 40. 

ASTURIA, a country in Spain; Inh. 
Aſtiires, ſing. Aftur. ; adj. Afiuricus. 

As TugIcA AvVGusTA, Aftorga, As- 
TURUM LUCUS, Oviedo. 

AsYLum, a ſanctuary, a place in Rome, 
193- ASYLA, ſanctuaries in Greece, 
Liv. 35, 51. 

ATALANTA, an ifland in the Euripus 
of Eubcea, Liv. 35, 37. 5 

ATAX, Aux, a river of Gallia Nar- 
bonnenſis, Lucar. 1, 403. 

ATELLA v. Attella, SAINT-APRINO, 
a ſmall town of Campania, 149. - 
whence Atellanæ fabulz, a kind of 
farces or interludes, firſt invented at 
Atella, a town of the Oſci, Liv. 


7 . 

ATERNUM, PxsCARA, à town of 
Picenum, at the mouth of the river 
Aternus, the ſouth boundary of Pi- 


CEnume 
ATH&- 
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ATHAMANES, fing. Athamas, a people 
of Epire, Lucan. 35 188. 
ATHENÆE, ATHENS, called Do#x, 


Ovid. ep. 2, 83. Palladiæ, as having 


deen called after the Greek name of 
Pallas, Mer. 7, 723. Vacuæ, as being 
devoted to literary repoſe, Horat. ep. 
2, 2, 81. Inventrices omnium doctri- 
| narum, Cic. Orat. 1, 4-3 Inh. ATHE- 
NIENSES, not only of the city, but 


alſo of the whole country; adj. Atbe- 


nienſis; and, more rarely, Athen@us, 
Lucret. 6, 749+ Pliny ſays of the 
Athenians, in his time, Celeres ſunt et 
pra wires audaces, 45, 23. Literis 
werbiſque ſolis valent, 31, 44, & 24+ 

ArhEN RUM, a fortreſs of the Etolians, 
on the confines of Macedonia, Liv. 38, 
1. et 30, 25. : 2 

ATHESIS, ADIGE, a river of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, 135. : 

ATHOS, vel Athon, m. Agios. Oros or 
MonTE SAN To, a high mountain of 
Macedonia, 327. 

ATINA, an ancient town of Campania, 
Virg. Anu. 7, 630; Inh. Atindtes; 
Acer Atinas, ib. 11, 869. Alinas Cam- 
pus, Cic. de Div. 1. 28. 

ATLANTIS, a fabulous iſland, men- 
tioned by Plato as larger than both Aſia 

and Africa, In Timæo, 475. which 
ſome take for America, p. 683, Plin. 
6, 31. 36. a ? : 

ATLAS, -antis, m. a lofty mountain of 
Mauritania; whence Atlanticum mare 
v. aquor, the Atlantic ocean, Cic. 
Somn. Scip. 15. Horat. od. 1, 31, 14. 
Atlanteus finis, the boundaries of Atlas, 
or the extremities of the earth, ib. 34, 
11. Atlantia regna, Sil. 13, 37. 

ATTHIS, the country of Attica, 287. 
Atticus, -a, um, belonging to Attica, 
Attic. Attica eloguentia, a correct man- 
ner of ſpeaking, Quinctil. proœm. 6, 
et 12, 10. hence Atticiſmos, ib. 6, 3, 
107; et Atticiſſare, Plaut. Men. 

prol. 12. (Attica terra, Liv. 28, 8; 
31, 14, & 26.) 

ATTREBATES, a people of Gaul, who 
poſſeſſed the territory of Artois, 538. 
Alſo a people of Britain, 491. 

ATuRus, v. 
a river of Gaul, which runs into the 
Bay of Piſcay near the Pyrenees, Lucan. 
I, 420, 

AVANTICUM, v. Aventicum, A- 
VENCH : 2 a City of the Helvetii, Tacit. 

. I, 68, 


AVARICUM, Bovurces in Berry, a 


town of the Bituriges on the Avara, 


is, v. Aturris, ADouR, 
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Eure or Teure, which falls into the 
Loire, Cæſ. 7, 13. 

AVENIO, Avid Nor, a town of Pro- 
vence on the Rhone. 

AVENTINUS mons, one of the ſeven hills 
of Rome, 140. 


- AvERNus Lacus, in Campania, 151. 


AUDENA, a river of Gallia Ciſpa- 
dana, which runs into the Macra, Liv. 
41 23. 


AurIipus, Or Ax ro, a river in Apulia, | 


160. 
AUFIDENA, ALF1DENA, a town of the 
Samnites; Inh. Aufidenates, Liv. 10, 12. 
AUGINUS mons, a mountain of Liguria, 
Liv, 393 2. ; 8 
AUGUSTA EmxrITaA, MzrIDA, a 
town of Luſitania, on the Anas or 


Guadiana, founded by a colony of the 


Emeriti, or,ſoldiers who had ſerved out 
their time, 

AUGUSTA Pretoria, AousT in Pied- 
mont. 

AUGUSTA KRauracorum, AousT on 
the Rhine. | 

AUGUSTA Sueſſiznum, So1880N, in the 
Iſle of France, on the Aiſne. 

AUGUSTA Taurinorum, "TURIN, the 
capital of Piedmont. 

AUGUSTA @rewirorum, TREVES, on 
the Moſelle. 

AUGUSTA FVeromanduorum, S T. Quix- 
TIN, a town of Gaul, ſituate between 
the Somme and Oyſe, in Picardy. 

AUGUSTA Vindelicorum, AUGSBURG, 
a town in the eaſt of Suabia, fituate at 
the confluence of the Wertach and 
Leck, on the confines of Bayaria. 

AUGUSTABONA, TaOVYESs or Tro1s, 
on the Seyne, in Champaigne. 

AUGUSTODUNUM, Aurun, the 
capital of the ZEdui, on the Arroux, in 
Burgundy. ' \ | 

AUGUSTOMAGUS, SexL1s, in the 
Iſle of France. | 

AUGUSTORITUM, LiIo ES, a town 
of Aquitania. | 

AULERCI, a people of Gaul, divided 


into ſeveral tribes, extending from the 


Seyne to Armorica, now le Maine, 1s 
Perche, and Ewvreux. 
AULIS, MSGALO-VArRI, a town of 
Bœotia, on the Euripus, 305. 
AULON, a hill near Tarentum, 169, 
Alſo the name of ſeveral other places. 
AURASIUS Mons, GEzBEL AURAS, 2 
mountain in the ſouth of Numidia. 
AUREA CHERSONESUS, MaLYaor 
MALAccA, a peninſula of India, be- 
yond the Ganges, 
: AURUNCI, 
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AvuruNCct, à people of Italy, Plin. 3, 5. 
. AUSER, Strcnro, a river of Tuſ- 
- cany, which falls into the Arnus be- 


low Piſa. 


AVUSETANT, a people of Spain, Liv. 21, 


23, and 61. 29, 2-3 34, 20. Auſetanus 


ager, ib. 39, 56. 


 Avsdwes ancient inhabitants, of Italy, 


Plin. 3, 10.; Virg. Zu. 11, 252.; 
hence Auſonia, Italy, Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 
20. Auſonia terra, Virg. En. 4, 349. 
Auſonia lingua, the Latin, Ovid. Triſt. 
5, 7. 61. Auſonide, -arum, the Ita- 


Hans, Virg. An. 10, 563. Ora Au- 
nis, dis, the coaſt of Italy, Ovid. 


Faſt. 2, 94. Aquarum Auſonidum pater 


Eridanus, of the Italian rivers, Sil. 9. 


187. The AusJnes were conquered by 
the Romans, Liv. 8, 16. their town 
Ausꝭna taken, and their nation utterly 
extirpated, 1b. 9, 25. 


AUSTRI regna, the ſouthern regions, 


where the ſouth wind (Aus TER) pre- 
vails, Lucan, 9, 320. Regna projeta 
fub Auſtro, ib. 8, 442. Mollis Auſter, 
the warm Huth or ſouthern region, ib. 
8, 833. Hence Auſtrale cœlum, the 
ſouthern part of heaven, ib. 182. In 
Auftrum divexus ether, ib. 3, 250. 


” Auſtralis polus, the ſouth pole, Cic. 


- 


A 


\ 


A 
A 
A 


A 


A 


Tuſc. 1, 28.3 Ovid. Met. 2, 132. 
Auſtrales nimbi, Id. Pont. 4, 4, 1. 
Auftralis cingulus, i. e. plaga vel zona, 
the ſouth temperate zone, Cir. Somn. 
Scip. c. 6. Arftrini calores, the heat 
of the ſouth ſun, Virg. G. 2, 271. 
Auftrinus polus vel Vertex, the ſouth 


pole, Plin: 5, 19. et 2, 68. 


UTRICUM, CnarTREs, the capital 
of the Carnutes, on the river Eure, in 
Orleanois. 

UTURA, the Eukx, a river of Gaul, 
which falls into the Seine on the ſouth 
fide. 

UXTMON v. m, Ofimo or Oſmo, a town 
of Picenum, Lucan, 2, 469. 

xEN us, the ancient name of the Black 
Sea, i. e. unhoſpitable, 351. 

XIUS, VARD ARI, a river of Mace- 
donia, 324. Liv. 39, 54. 

x6NA, Aiſne, a river of Gaul, which 
joins the Iſara, and then both fall into 
th2 Seine. 
ZORUM, a town of Trip6:is, a diſ- 
trict of Pelaſyidtis in Theſſaly, Liv. 4, 
$3- er 44, 


2. ; . 
AzodTvs, Aſdod or Exdæud, a city of the 


Philiftines, 59 5, & 030. 


BABYLON, BARTIL, the capital of 


Babylonia or Chaldza, 624, Plin. 6, 
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26 f. 30.; Curt. PN 
21-3 adj, Gepe b J beer bs Oy 
3 AG 2J Omus, v. cus, et <iacy 
Plautus has Babylonierſs, True. 1 f. 
ing a town of Exypt, on the 
| - 1 ranch of the Nile, called Bu- 
BACT RA, -orum, vel Zaria 
the capital city of Bactria Ip 55 
Inh. Bactri; adj. Bagrianus 
TROS, DENAsn, a river w 
name to the country, 
BACUNTIUS, Bazz 
river of Pannonia, w 
Save near Sirmium, 
B/AECULA, a town of the Auſetani.; 
the eaſt of Catalonia, Liv. gr 0 
28, 13. 8 : 
BZETIS, Gvuanr-ar Kizzx, or the 
great river, in Spain; whence Bx IO 
ſc. Provincia, one of the three diviſions 
of ancient Spain, 483, Liv. 28, 2, 


Bar x; 
Ariana ; 
BAC. 
which gave 
Lucan, 3, 267, 
VET Or Bosxa, 2 


hich runs into the 


Lana Bætica, wool celebrated as of the | 


fineſt kind, Martial, 8, 28. Batig 
Lacernæ, cloaks made in Bætica, ib. 
14, 133. Beticatus, dreſt in ſuch a 
cloak, ib. 1, 97. Baticia vel Bai. 
gena, , m. one who lived or was 
born near the Bztis, Sl. 1, 146. er 9. 


234. 5 

BAGRADA v. as, Mzczzva, a 
river of Africa Propria, 682. Lucan, 3. 
TER 

BALZE, Bara, a town of Campania, 
151.; adj. BAIANUs. 

BAL ARI, a people of Sardinia, Liv. 41; 
6. and 12. 

BALBUS, a mountain of Numidia, Liv. 


29, 31. 
BALEARES, . v. Balearides Inſalæ, 


lajorca and Minorca, 485. Ba- 
| leares funditores, Baleatian lingers, 
Cæſ. B. G. 2, 7. Funda Balearis, 
Virg. G. 1, 309. v. Balearica, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 727. Baleare telum, Sil. 7, 
297. Balearicum mare, Plin. 3, 5. 
BALEPATNA, Parax, a city of 
India. | 
BAMBYCE, the ancient name of the 
city Hieraf lis in Syria, called by the 
Syrians MaGoG, Plin. 5, 23, 
BAN TIA, ST. MARIA px VaNsr, 4 
town of Apulia, 162. adj. BANTINUS. 
BayayRrvs, a river of Theſſaly, at the 
foot of mount Olympus, Liv. 44, 6+ 
BARATHRUM, a deep pit at Athens, 
into which criminals were thrown 
headlong, Diomed, 1. hence put for 
any abyſs or gulf, Serv. in Virg. An. 


2, 420.—alfo for the infernal regions, 


: Fal. Flacc. 253 86. 
BAR108- 
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PannosTHENES, a mountain of Laco- 
nica, Liv. 35» 27» & 30. 

BARCE, BARCA, a town of Cyre- 
naica, afterwards called Ptolemais, Plin. 


n RCINO, BARCELONA, now the ca- 
ital of Catalonia in Spain. 

BARDO, a town of Spain, Liv. 33, 21. 

Baxcvs1t, a people of Spain on the 
Ibẽrus, Liv. 21, 19, & 23. ; 

BazGYLIZ, a town of Caria, Liv. 32, 
33. on a bay called Bargylicticus ſinus, 
Liv. 17. 3 

BARIUM, Bax, a town of Apulia, 


162. > 
BASILEA, a town of the Rouraci, ſup- 

poſed to be Bas1L, a city of Switzer- 

land on the Rhine, 530. : 
BASSANIA, a town of Macedonia, Liv. 


o. | 
Bas AR, a nation of German 
original, whe dwelt eaſt of the Viſtu/a, 
569. Tacit. G. 46.; Liv. 40, LY) & 


75 41, 19. | 
BATAVA CASTRA, Pass Au; a for- 
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treſs of Vindilicia, now a town of Ba- 


yaria, at the confluence of the Danube, 
Inn, and Is. Dj 
BATAVORUM, le, Hol LAND, 
Cæſ. 4, 10; adj. BaTAvus, ſhortened 
by Lucan, 1, 431. but lengthened by 
Silius Italicus, 3, 608, and Martial, 
6, 82, & 14, 176. 25 | 
BAULI, a villa near Baiz, 150. 
BEBRYCIA, the ancient name of 


Bithynia; Inh. Bebryces, ſing, Bebryx, 


Val. Flacc. 4, 157, & 315.5 adj. Be- 
brycius. 

BDRIAc uu, Cividale, or Caneto, a vil- 
lage of the Cenomanni, between Verona 
and Cremona, 135. Tacit. biſt. 2, 23. 
fixteea miles from the confluence of 
the Addua and Po. ib. 40. 

BELERIUM prom. LANDs-END in 
Cornwall, 492. 

BELGZ, the brave nation of the 
Gauls, Cæſ. 1, 1. their country BEL- 
GICA, a thicd part of Gaul, according 
to Julius Czfar, and a fourth part zc- 
cording to the divifion of Auguſtus, 
$35- BELG1vuM is put by Cæſar tor 
a part of Gallia Belgica, B. G. Gy 243 
& 8, 46, & 47. There was alſo a 
people in Britain called BELO&æ, 491. 
luppoſed to be deſcended from thoſe of 
Gaul, Cæſ. 5, 12. 

BELLOV ACI, the braveſt nation of the 

Belgæ, Caf. B. G. 2, 4. et 8, 6. poſ- 

ſefling the country of Beauvais in the 

ils of France. f « 
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Brrus, Nahr-Halon,, a ſmall river of 
Galilee near Ace or Ptolemais, abound. 
ing in ſand proper for the manuſaQure 
of glaſs, Plin. 5, 19. and where the 

art of making glaſs was firſt diſcovered, 

ib. 36, 26. 

BENAcus Lacus; Laco di Garda, a lake 

in the territory of Verona, whence the 
river Mincius flows, Plin. 9, 22. ſ. 38. 
Virg. G. 2, 160. Eu. 10, 206. 


BENEVENT UM, BENEVEN TO, a town 


of the Samnites, 157.; adj. Beneven- 
tanus; Inh. Beneventani. 

BER/EA, Cara VERIA, a city of 
Macedonia, 325.; Liv. 41, 453 45, 29. 

BerECYNTUS, a mountain of Phrygia, 
and a town or tract of country, where 
Cyb:!e was worſhipped, Plin. 5, 29. er 
I6, 15 f. 28. whence ſhe was called 


BEeRECYNTHIA, Virg. En. , 8a. er 


6, 785. ; 

BERENICE, a port of Fgypt on the Red 
Sea, near the tropic of Cancer, where 
merchandiſe from India was debarked, 
Plin. 6, 23. Alſo a town in Cyre- 
nalca, likewiſe called Heſp#ris, Mel. 
1, 8. near which were the famous gar- 
dens of the Heſper ides, Plin. 5, 5.— 
There were ſeveral towns in different 
countries called BERENICE. BERR· 
NICI1S, -tdis, a tract of Cyrenaica, round 
the city Berenice, Lucan. 9, 523. 

BzrGtsTAKX1, a people af Spain be- 
tween the lberus and Pyrenees, Liv. 
34, 16. | 

BraGos, v. Bergi, -orum, ſuppoſed to be 
Berghen, the capital of Norway, Plir. 
4, 16 f. 30. | 

BerYTus, BERUT, a town of Phenicia, 
Plin. 5, 20. where was a celebrated 
ſchool for juriſprudence. 

BESS], a fierce people of Thrace, Liv. 
39, 53-3 Ovid. Triſt. 3, 10, 5. er 4, 
1, 67. adj. Beſsicus, Cic. Piſ. 14. 

BETURIA, a part of Bætica in Spain, 
Liv. 39, 30. | 

e a town of Phrygia Major, Liv. 

357 158. : 

BIBRACTE, the capital of the /Edui, 
which, under Auguſtus, afſumed the 

name of Auguſtodunum. 

BIBRAX, BIE VRE, a town of the Remi, 
Ce. 2, 6. : 


BIBROCl, a people of Britain, Bray in 


Beik ſhire, Cæſ. 5, 21. 


BIsAL Te, a people of Macedonia, 327. 


Liv. 45, 29. Gens Biſaltica, Liv. 35s 
293 & 39. 5 a 
B1gTG6NEs, a people of Thrace, Plin. 


4, 11. ; Lucan, 7, 569. — | 
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lake Biſzuis, 345. hence Biſtonides, 
Thracian women, Horat. od. 2, 19, 20. 
Biſtinis ora, Thrace, Ovid. ep. 16, 
344. Biſtonius tyrannus, Diomedes, 
who fed his horſes on human fleſh, 
Lacan. 2, 263. Biftonie aves, cranes, 
ib. 3, 200. | | 
BITHYNIA, a country of Afia Minor, 
59x. ; adj. Bithynus et · icus; inh. Bi- 
thym. | 
BiTurTYGEs, the people of Berry in Gaul, 
Ceſar B. G. 7, 13, & 27. 


BODERIA or BODOTRIA, the Frith 


of Forth in Scotland. 
BCEOTIA, a country of Gracia Pro- 
- Pria, 303.; adj. Beatus, Beotius, et 
Bæœoticus. 
BOIEMUM, Bon EMTIA. 


BOII, a people of Gaul, Plin. 4, 18. 


who emigrated into Italy or Ciſalpine 
Gaul, 135.3 Liv. 5, 35. g 


BOLA, v. -&, a town of the Aqui, in 


Latium, Virg. En. 6, 775 | 
BONNA, BoxN, a town now in the 
electorate of Cologne, Tacit. Hiſt. 4, 
19 ; Inh. Bonnenſes, ib. 20. 
BONONIA, Borocxa, a city of Ciſal- 
pine Gaul, on the Rheno, ( Bononienſis 
amnis, Plin. 16, 36.) which runs into 
the Po; anciently called Felfiva, Plin. 
3s 15+; Liv. 33, 37. Colonia Bononi- 
enſis, Tacit. Ann. 12, 58.—Alfo the 
name of ſome other places. 
BORA, a mountain of Macedonia, Liv. 


45,9 : 
BORbETOMAGUS, Worms, a city 


of the Palatinate, on the weſt fide of 
the Rhine. 7 
BORCOVIUM, Bxxwick, at the 
mouth of the Tweed in Scotland, 
BORYSTHENES, the DN IETER, or 
NIE EA, a river of Sarmatia, 354. 
Bosrnöxus vel Brfforus, any narrow 
part of the Sea which an ox or heifer 
may ſwim over; applied chiefly to two, 
the Thracian and Cimmerian, Varr. R. 
R. 2, 1, 8. BosroRAN1, thoſe who 
lived near the Boſpo-us Cimmerius, or 
Straits of Cafta, Cic. Manil. 6. whence 
Mithridates is called Beſpordnus rex, 


Tacit, Ann. 12, 15. Beſporium mare, 


Ovid. Triſt. 25 298. 


BOVIANUM, Bo1axo, a town of 


Samnium, 157. 


BRATUSPANTIUM, Bzravuvais, a 


town of the Bellovaci, in the iſle of 
France. 


BRIC A or BRIGA, the Celtic term for 


a town. ä 
Bai Ax T Es, a people of Britain, 491 


BRIGANTIA, Bax 
of Tyrol, at the DI A 
of Conſtance, which 
BxIGANTINus Lacy 
5 29. | 
RIGANTINUsS Por 
- the Groyne, in "i hy ons, 
RINIATES v. Friniates, 2 
— Lbv. 29, 2 55 Sa of 
BRITANNIA, Barraix, the lages 
iſland with which the Romans apt 
,qualated, Tacit. Agric. 10.; Inh. Buy. 
 _ TANNI, and, in later authors, Brie. 
nes, Juvenal 15, 124. or Brittönes. 
ſing. Britto v. Brito, Martial 7 


| 11 
Auſon. Epigr. 110. adj. 8 


Britannicus. Apuleius calls Britain and 


Ireland Britannicæ, ic. inſulæ. 4... 
De mundo. But Ceſar reg ba 
priates the name of Britannia to Bri. 
tain, and diſtinguiſhes it from Hibernia 
Ireland, B. G. 5, 13. Flavi Brian, 
having yellow hair, Lucan. 3, 79. 
BRIVATES portus, Bx EST, in Brit. 
tany, the principal harbour for the navy 
of France. | | 
BRIXELLUM, BarsczT To, a town of 
Italy on the Po, where Otho flew him. 
ſelf, Tacit. Hiſt. 2, 39, & 46. 
BRIXIA, Bexsc14, a town of the Ce. 
nomanni, 132» Ink, Brixentes, Plin. 
Brixiani, Liv. 21, 25. 
BavcTER1, a people of Germany, Taci, 
Ann, 1, 60, & 13, 56. Hf. 4, 21. 


OE 3. 
BRUNDUSIUM, Bxruxnisr, a cele- 
brated port of Calabria, 162. adj. Brun: 
duſinus. ä 

BRUTTII, a diviſion and people of an- 
cient Italy, 173. adj. Bruttius, 

BucEenALa, a city built by Alexander 

in India, on the river Hydaſpes, in me. 
mory of his horſe Bucephalus, Arran. 
55 I9. ; Curt. 9, I.; Plin. 6, 20 f. 23. 

BULLIS. -Idis, a town of Illyricum; Inh. 
Bullini, Liv. 44, 30. Bullinus ager, ib. 
36, 7. 

Bux bie ATA, BovrDEAUX, a trading 
port- town of Aguitania, on the lake 
of the ſea, formed by the mouth of the 
Garonne, the birth-place of the poet 
Auſonius; Inh. Burdegalinſes. 

Bur GuNDIONEs, a tribe of the Vindil, 
or Vandals, a nation of Germany, Pin. 
4, 14 f. 28. ; 

BusIizts, Buſir, a town in lower Egypt, 
on a branch of the Nile, calied from it 
Bufiriticus fluvius, built by the tyrant 


© Busiris, where was a ſplendid temple of 


Herodot. 2 69. 
my a ” Burkzörrx, 


1 
#6 


* | % 


\ 


; und run, v. -us, Butrint, a ſea- 
2 of Epire, Plin. 4, 1.3 Virg. En. 3, 
293. Inh. Buthrotii, Cic. Att. 16, 16. 
WULENTUM, Pol Ic ASTRO, a town 
of Lucania, Liv. 32, 39-3 34» 45*3 


A 22. 
51887 the citadel of Carthage, 678. 
Liv. 347 62. 8 


85 . 
ALLIO, or Cabellio, CavAILTLORN, 
—_ of the Cawares on the Druentia, 
or Durance, in Provence. * 1 
CABILLONUM, CrarLoNns, a town 
of the Z£dui on the Saone, Cæſ. 7, 
erb. Inh. Cabillgnes, ſing. Cabillo, 
Capnta, the citadel of Thebes, named 
ſtom its founder Cadmus, 303. adj. 
C:dn3as, v. Cadmeius, Theban. : 


biting Quercy, a diftrit of Guienne, 
celebrated for its fine lint, ( Linum 
Cadurcum, ) Plin. 19, 1. hence Ca- 
purcuUM is put for the linen cover- 
let of a couch or the like, Juvenal. 
7, 221. or for the bed itſelf, i). 6, 


6, 
8 8 Ack R, a diftri of Latium, 
Plin. 2, 95. adjoining to the Bay of 
Cajeta, Strab. 5, 233+ which produced 
excellent wine, ( Cæcubum vinum, ) Plin. 
3 5 [. 9, et 14, 6. 3 Horat. od. 1, 


Faſt. 2, 135.; Inh. Cæninenſes, Liv. 
I, 10. f 
CzxoMANNI, a people of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, 13 5. . 
CAERE, indecl. anciently called Ax - 
GYLL #, noẽwCERR-VETERI, a City of 
Etruria, 136. Inh. Cerftes, Liv. 6,-5.3 
ſing. Cæres, Caeritis, Virg. En. 8, 
597, or Cærẽtis, ib. 10, 183.; Ceres 
populus, Liv. 7, 20.; Cærites tabulæ, 
the regiſters in which the names of 
thoſe Roman citizens were written, who 
were deprived of the right of ſuffrage, 
Cell. 16, 13. hence Carte cer digni, 
worthy of that mark of ignominy, 
Horat. ep. 1; 6, 62: adj. CK RERTA-· 
v us, Ceretanus amnis, a river running 
paſt Cære, and thence into the Tuſcan 
ſea, Plin. 3, 5 f. 8. 
C/AESAR-AUGUSTA, anciently Sal- 
duba, SARAGOSA, a city of Spain on 
the Iberus. : 
CASAREA, a maritime city of Pa- 
leſtine, formerly Turris Stratonis, Plin. 
„ 13. called Cæſarea by Herod in 


Capyrci, a people of Aquitania, inha- 


3775 | 
e a town of the Sabines, Ovid. 
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honour of Auguſtus, Feſeph. B. J. 1, 
16.— The name alſo of many other 
cities, adj. Cæſarien ſis. Fo 7 5 

CxzsaroDUNUM, Tous, a town of the 
Turdnes, now the capital of Tourain in 
France, 

C=$SAROMAGUS, a name given to Bra- 

tuſpantium; alſo Chelmsford in 
England. ; 


Caicus, a river of Myſia, Pin. $z 30.3 | 


a Virg. G. 45 370. 


Cajtra, Gaz TA, a ſea- port town of 


Latium, 148. Virg. An. 7, 1. 

CALABRIA, Caranria CITRA, a 
country of Italy, 163.; Inh. Cara- 
BUI. fing. Calaber, bra, -btum. $0 
Calabricus. | 

CALAGURRIS, CaLanonra, a town 

of the Yaſcines in Old Caſtile, on the 
Ebro, 483.3 Liv. 39, 21. 3 Inh. Cas 
lagurritani, Plin. 3, 3. N 

CATATIA, a town of Campania; Inh. 
Calatini, Liv. 9, 2, et 22, 61. | 

CALAURIA, v. ra, an iſland in the Sa- 
ronic gulf, 287. | OMA. 

Car B1s, a river of Caria. 

CaLEDoNtia, the ancient name of Scot= 
land, adj. Caledonius, pl. Caledonii, the 
people. 7 X84 

CALES, -ium, Carvi, a town of 


Campania, in the territory of which 


( ager Calenus ), Cic. Att. 8, 3. was 
produced excellent wine (wvinum Cale 
num), Juvenal. 1, 69. hence Preſſum 
Calibus ducere Liberum, to drink Ca- 

| lenian wine, Horat. Od. 4, 12, 14. 80 
Prelo domitam Caleno tu bibes uvam, ibs 
I, 20, 9. Premant Calenam falce vitem, 
lop off the exuberant branches with a 
pruning hook, ib. 1, 31; 9. 


CAT ETI, v. es, the people of the Pays de 


Caux in Normandy, Cæſ. B. G. 2, 4. 
CALLZECI, the people of Callætia, now 
- Gallicia, in the north of Spain, 484. 
adj. Callatcus for Hiſpanicus. 


CALLICULA, a hill of Campania, 


which bounded the Ager Falernas on 
the north, Liv. 22, 15, & 16. 
CALLE, Oro ro, a city of Portugal, 
at the mouth of the Douro, 483. 
CALLITSILIs, GALLIPOLI, a town of 
Thrace on the Helleſpont, 350. of 

Calabria, 165. and of ſeveral other 

countries. „ | 
CALLIRHOE, a fountain near A- 

thens, 291. Plin. 4, 5 ſ. 9.; Fat. 

Theb. 12, 629. ; Ano 

famous for its, medical qualities, Plin. 


5, 16. near a cognominal town, Foſephe = 
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CALOR, CALonx, a tiver of Samni- 
um, 157. | 

CALPE, a mountain in Spain, Cic. Fam, 
10, 32. one of the pillars of Hercules, 
now the rock of Gibraltar, or Gebel- 
Tarik; near it was a harbour of the 


ſame name, called alſo CAR TEK JA. 


CALYCADNUS, a river of Cilicia, 
Plin. 5, 27. | 

CALYDON, a town of ZErolia, 312. 
Calydonius Heros, i. e. Meleager, 433. 
Ovid. Met. 8, 324. matres Calydonides 
Evening, . ſo called becauſe Calydon 
was divided by the river EvEnus, ib. 
527. 

Car vrsüs InSULA, near the Lacinian 
promontory in Bruttii, 179. 


_ GamaLoDunuM, Colcbefter or Malden, 


the firſt Roman colony in Britain, 491, 


& 495» 
CAMARACUM, CamnBRraAY, a town of 
French Flanders. 
CAMARINA, a town of Sicilv; and 
near it a lake of the ſame name, 263. 
CAMBERITUM, a town of the Jceni in 
Britain, almoſt on the ſpot where Cam- 
bridge now ſtands. 

CAMERINUM, a town of Umbria: Inh. 
CAMERTEsS, fing. Camegxs; In agro 
Camerti, Cic. Syll. c. 19. Cobortes Ca- 
mertium, Id. Balb. c. 22. adj. Camerinus 
vel Camertinus, ib. 20. 

C AMlcus, Fiumi di PLATANI, a river 
of Sicily, near a town of the ſame name, 
now Platanella, 267. 


EAMPANIA, a country of Italy, 148. 


Chief town CAPUA, ib. Inh. Cam- 
ANI; Campanus morbus, Certain ex- 
creſcences, ( verrucarum genus } which 
grew on the face, Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 

52. Campana ſupellex, earthern ware, 
ſuch as uſed to be made in Campania, 
ib. 1, 6, 118. Periſtromata Campanica, 
fine coverlets for conches, Plaut. Pſ. 
I, 2, 12.; Stich, 2, 3, 53. — CAM As, 
-&is, an effeminate Campanian, ib. Trin. 
27 45 144+ 


CANARIA, one of the Canary iſlands, 


683, Plin. 6, 32 f. 37. 
CANDAVIA, a mountain of Epire, 
Lucan. 6, 331. 

CANIN ETAT Es; a people of Holland, 
Plin. 4. 15. ; Tacit. bit. 4, 15. 
CANN.E, a village of Apulia, 161. 

Claues Cannenſis; the memorable defeat 

of the Romans at Cannæ by Hannibal, 

Liv. 22, 43, 50. 

AN ö ps, a town of Egypt, at the weſt- 
moſt mouth of the Nile; hence called 

Ca nopicum eftiams Mel, 2, 7. now 


MaaDrr, faid to have bee 
n f. 

by the Spartans, and named 3 
pilot of Menelaus, ib. & Tat, 2,6 . 
hence called Amycleus, Sil. 4 5 
and Pellæus, from a colony of Peri 
nians, Virg. G. 4, 287. remarkable 
for the luxury and prodigacy of its in 
habitants, Senec. ep. 51. ; Krab. = 
dot.; Juvenal. 15, 46.; Stat. Ss 
3» 2+ 111. ſo that the Arongeſt thing 
Juvenal could ſay againſt the CE 
morals of Rome was, that even the 
Canopians condemned them, 


4 Et 
urbis damnante Canoe, 6, 84. ag 


CANTABRI, fing. Caritber, a watlike 


people in the north of Spain, Hzrat, 
od. 24 bs 2:5 2, 11, 1: 3 Sil. 3, 326. 
whence Cantabricus oceanus, the bay of 


Biſcay, 


CANTIUM, Kexr, in England ; Inh, 


CANT11, Cæſ. B. G. 5, 13, et 14. 


CANUSIUM, CAN Os, a town of Apv- 


lia, 160, noted for a manufacture of 
a duſky reddiſh kind of cloth, a gu- 
ment of which was called Canutra, ſc, 
veſtis, Martial. 14, 127. and one 


dxeſſed in it, Canuſinacus, ib. 9, 23,; 


Suet. Ner 30. 


CArEN A, CVI ETI A, a town of Etru- 


ria, between Veji and the Tiber, Lis, 
5, 10. Inh. Car ENA T Es, ſing. Ca- 
f#:as, ib. 8. hence Luci Capeni, Virg, 
An. 7, 697. Porta Capena, one of 
the gates of Rome, through which the 
toad paſſed that led to Capena; called 
alſo Porta Appia, becauſe the Appian 
way went through it; termed 1a. 
dida, Juvenal. 3, 11. becauſe an 
aqueduct was carried over it, Martia, 


F, 47. G : 
CAPHAREUS, a promontory of Fuba, 


3355 & 453 


CAPITOLIUM, a celebrated temple of 


Jupiter, on the mons Tarpeius at Rome 
adj. Capitolinus. 


CAA DOI, a country of Al Miners 


590. Inh. Capparices; 1, Cappadox; ad), 
Cappadgcus vel ius. This country 
furniſhed Rome with a large ſupply 
of flaves, whence Marcipiis leapic 
Cappadocum rex, Hor. Ep. 1,0, 30. 
and as the Cappadocians were calls 


Suat by the Greeks, Heroda. f, 


6 & 72, hence SyRUs is often put 
for the name of a ſlave in Plautus and 
Terence. | 


CAPRARIA, CARRERA an iflandabor: 


twelve miles fouth of Majorca, Plin 

37 5 . 11. Alſo one of the Canary 

now Gomera, Plin. 6, 32. 
„„ 
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cabREÆE, CAI, in iſland in the 

Tuſcan ſea, near the prom. of Surren - 
1588. | : 

ei . a lake near Rome, Liv. 

„ | 5 
cabSA, a ſtrong town of Numidia; Inh. 
Capſenſes, Salluſt. Jug. 89. 

car vA, fee CAMPANIA» | 

CARALIS, -is v. -es, -tum, CAGLIART, 
the capital of Sardinia, Liv. 23, 40. 
Mel. 2, 7. Flor. 2, 6. Caralitanus ager, 
plin. 27, 6. Caralitanus ſinus. 

CARAMBIS, KERENM I, a prom. of 
Paph/azonia, 59 1. Plin. 4, 12. ef 6, 2. 


wn in the Thracian Cherſoneſe, now 
Hexamirlr, from the breadth of the 
iſthmus, which is here reckoned fix 
miles; hence Eumenes Cardianus, Nep. 
c. 1. 

Carpycit, a warlike people, the Curds 
or Kurdes, along the Tigris, on the 
confines of Armenia and Aſſyria, 632. 

CARIA, AIDINELL 1, a country of Aſia 
Minor, 588. Inh. Cares, Virg. En. 
$, 725. fing. Car, Nep. 14, 1. A 


Caric®, fc. ficus, were in great eſti- 
mation, Plin. 13, 5» In Care pericu- 
lum, a proverbial ſaying, when a thing 
is in danger, but of no great value, Cic. 
Flac. 27. . : 

CARINZA, a ſtreet in Rome, where 
Cicero had a houſe which he inherited 
from his anceſtors, Cic. ad Q. Fr. 


27 4. 
CARISIACUM, Crxssy, a town in 
Picardy. 
CarMina, KERMAN, the capital of 
Carmania, a country wn the ſouth. eaſt 
of Perſia. The inhabitants Carman. 
Lucan. 3, 250. were alſo called Ichthy- 
dphagi, becauſe they lived moſtly on 
fiſh, Plin. 9, 34. Mel: , 8. 
CARMELUS, CarMEL, a mountain 
between Syria and Judæa, 628. Tacit. 
Hi. 2, 78. Suet. Veſp. 5. 
CARNI, a people inhabiting from the 
Alpes Carnice to the Hadriatic z now 
Carniola. 
CARNUTES v, -ti, a people of Gaul, 
between the Loire and Seine, now 
Chartrain: Carnutum civitas, i. e. Au- 
trium, CHARTRES. 
Carratres Montes v. Alpes Baſtarnice, 
Kar ac, or the Carpathian mountains, 


fylvania. | 
CarraTtuus, man vr an iſland eaſt 
from Crete, which gave name to the 


CARDIA, afterwards LysS1MACHIA, a 


certain kind of figs from Caria, called 


' between Poland, Hungary, and Tran- - 
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2 Carpathium, 341. called Gurges 
Carpathius, Virg. G. 4, 387. 


CARRZE; Kara, a town of Meſopota- 


mia, famous for the defeat and death 
of Craſſus, Plin. 55 24 Lucan. i, 104. 
named from the river Carra, near 
which it ſtood. 
CARSEOLI, a town of the ZEquiz 


Inh. Carſeolani. There was a law at 


this place (lex Carſeolana ), which for- 
bade keeping a live fox, from a ſtory 
fimilar to that of Samſon's foxes, Ovid. 
Faff. 4, 683.— 708. | 
CARSULZ, now in ruins, a town of 
Umbria; adj. Carſulanus, Plin, Ep. 
I, 4+ | 
CARTA, a town of Hyrcania. | 
CARTE IA, a town near Gibraltar in 
Spain; thought to be the ſame with Calpe. 
.CARTENA, TENEz, a town of Mau- 
ritania. ; 
CARTHAGO, CarTraDa or Carche- 
den, Carthage, the capital of Africa 
Propria, now in ruins, 678. Inh. Car- 
thaginienſes et Pani; ¶ fraudulenti et 
mendaces, non genere, ſed natur loci, 
guod propter portus ſuot, multis et va- 
riis mercatorum ſermonibus ad ſtudium 
fallendi, ſtudio queſtiiis vocubantur, Cics 
Rull. 2, 94.) adj. Carthaginienſis et 
Punicus. 
CARTHAGO NOVA, CANTHACGCE· 
NA, a city of Murcia, in Spain. 
CARURA, Kare, a town of Phrygia 
Major. 


CARVÆ, a town of Arcadia, Liv. 34,163 


_ whence Caryaiides columnet, ſtatues of 


matrons in long robes, Vitruv. 1, 1. 


alſo a town of Laconia, where was a 
temple of Diana, Stat. Tbeb. 4, 225. 
hence called Cory#:s. | 
CARYANDA, KaracotoN, an iſlan 
on the coaſt of Catia. 
CARYSTOS v. t, CarrsTo, a town: 
on the ſouthern extremity of Eubea, 


335. but Lucan places it on the Euri- 


pus, 5, 232. Caryſtium marmor, Plin. 
36, 6. Catyſtiæ columne, Plin. ep. 5, 


6, 36. Tibul. 33 111. Inh. Caryſtu, 
Liv. 31, 45 32, 16. 
CASCAN TUM, CascanrTE, a town 
of the Yaſc3es, on the Iberus; Inh. 
Caſcantenſes. . f 
CASILINUM, Cas1tino, a town of 
Campania, 148, Inh. Cafilinen/es, Cic. 
Inv. 2, 7. et Cafilinatzs, Val. Max. 7, 


+, + 
CASINUM, Casino, a town of the 
Volſcti, beyond the Liris; Agger Caſina:, 
Liv. 22, 13, Inh. Cafirãtes. 
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786 GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX, 
Casrvs MONS, Cape del Kas, or the 


Chiſe!, a mountain of Egypt near Pelu- 
ſium, reſembling heaps of ſand, and 
projecting into the fea, where was a 
temple of Jupiter Caſius, near which 
Pompey was ſlain, and a tomb after- 
wards erected to him, Strab. 16, 760. 
Plin. 5, 12 1. 14. Lucan 8, 450, &c. 
Some mention here a town, CAasiumM, 
Catich. The country was called Caſſio- 

tits, -xdis. | | ; 

CASPERIA, As RA, a town of the Sa- 
bines, Virg. Eu. 7, 714+ 


C ASPIUM MARE, the Cas IAN SEA, 


58 5. 


CAsblos mone, a part of mount Taurus, 


between Media and Armenia, in which 
a narrow defile was called PoRT = Cas- 
PI=, Strab. 11, 522. et Caſpig:e, 
Stat. Silv. 4, 4, 64. Some confound 
theſe with Portæ Caucafie, Plin. 6, 
11 f. 12. The circumjacent countries 
are Called Caſpia regna, Virg. En. 6, 
798. The people CAS PTA NI, Cart. 
4 12, 9. Nep. 14, 8. Mel. 1, 2. 
CASSANDRIA or Potidæa, a town in 
Macedonia, 326. Inh. Caſjandrenſes. 
CASSIOPE, CAssor E, a town of Epire, 
318. and of Corcyra, 332. Inh. Caſſio- 
tai. : 


_ CassiTEr IDEs izſulæ, the Seil I v 


Iſlands, Lands-End, and Lizard Point, 


492. 

CASTALIUS font, vel Caftalia, ſe. aqua, 
a fountain at Delphi, 306. 3 whence 
Caſtalides,' the muſes, Martial. 7, 11. 

CaSTHANE®A, a town of Theſſaly, Plin. 
4, 91. 16.3 whence the Nuces Caſta- 
nec are ſuppoſed to be named. 


 CasTELLUM MENaArIORUM, Keſſel, a 


citadel of Belgica, on the Maclſe. 
Cas reLLum MorIxoRuM, Mount 
Caſſel, in Flanders. WE: 
CasTrELLUmM CaTToRUMy Heſſe Caſſel. 
C ASTRA HanNIBALIsS, Nocceila, a town 
of the Bruttii, 178. Ln 
CasTRUM INU1, i. e. Panos v. Faum, the 
Fort of Inuus, a ſmall towa of the 
Rutüli, Vi-g. An. 6, 775» Caſtra and 
caſtrum, in the lower ages, were annex - 
ed to the name of many towns, ſee p. 


-CasTULo, Cazlona, a town of Spain on 


the Bætis, Liv. 24, 41.3 Sil. 3, 99, 
& 391.; Inh. Caſtulonenſes, Plin. 3, 3. 


Caſtulonenſes Saltus, a foreſt near Caſtu- 


lo, Liv. 22, 20. 


CaATABATHMOS MAcNus, Atabet- Aſ- 


ſolom, the great defcent or declivity be- 
tween Cyrenaica, where the county 


ſuddenly finks into avaliey, Plin. c. «- 

_ extr. ; Salluſt. Jug. 17. which 3 | 
makes the boundary of Kites ſt 

CaTapUra, -orum, vel Nil . 
the two cataracts of the Nile 2 
greater in Ethiopia, and the heller : 
Egypt, 674. . The neighbouring he 
bitants, CarAp UI, Pi. wy * 

were ſuppoſed to be deprived of hea; 

by the noiſe, Cic. Somn. Kip. 6, s 

CATANA, a town of Sicily, 258. a4; 

8 Catanius, v. Catanenſis vel Cater nfs, J. 
ATARACTES, Deoden- ſoui 
Pamphylia. SE ne 

SAT TI, a people of Germany, 566. 

CaTuRIGEs, the people of Cborges in 
Gaul, who lived towards the ſource of 
the Durance, Cæſ. B. G. 1, 10.; Plin 
3, 20 ſ. 24. „ 

CAVAR ES, v. i, a nation of Gaul, the 
Comtat, in Provence. 

CAUCASUS mens, a very high range of 
mountains in the north of Aſia, hang. 
ing over both the Euxine and Caſpian 
ſeas, and blocking up the Iſthmus be. 
tween them as a wall, Strab, 11, 49). 

inbabited by ſavage nations, to which 
Dido alludes, Virg. An. 4, 366. In 
the remoteſt part of Iberia, towards the 
north, is a narrow paſſage through theſe 
mountains, named Caucaſiæ portæ vel 
Pilæ, now Tatar-Tapa, which was 
cloſed with a gate, and defended by a 
fortreſs, called Cumania, Plin. 6, 
11f, 12. Through this defile the Sar- 
matians, called Huns, are ſaid to have 
made their way into the territories of 
the Romans. 

CAU DIUM, a town of Samnium, near 
which is the famous defil: called Furca 
Caudinæ, 157. & 127. 

CAULON, a town of the Bruttii, 178. 

CAUNUS, Karcvez, a town of Caria, 

in the Peræa Rbodiorum; Inh. Cai, 
ſo unhealthy in ſummer, that it was 
ſaid of them, that the dead walked 

alive, Strab. 14, 651. The figs of 
this place ¶ Cauneæ ficus ) were held in 
high eſtimation by the Romans. Cicero 
mentions the cry of a perſon ſzling 
theſe (qui CAUNEAS clamitabat ) at 
eee hy as a very bad omen to 
Craſſus, when going againſt the Par- 
thians, (q. Cave ne ca) de Duin. 
2. be.” 

CaYc1, Chayci vel Chauci, the people of 
Frieſland and Groningen, Lucan l 

463. See Cbauci. 

CAYSTER, v. Cayſtrus, R1TCHECK- 


Mixx, a river of Ionia much fie: 
quentei 


fe 
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_ CELAN A, 


ted by ſwans, Ovid. Met. 5, 386. 
a Coftrius "als, a ſwan, Ovid. 
Trift. 5, 1, 12s, ; 


/ CEBA, EVA, à town in Piedmont ; 


whence caſeus Cebanus, Plin. 11, 4 f. 97. 
EBEN NA mons, the CEVENNES, a 
chain of mountains which ſeparated the 
Av ERNI from the Helvii, Caf. 75 8. 
Cevennici montes, Mel. 2, 5, extending 
almoſt from the Garonne to the Rhone, 
and dividing Gaul, as it were, into two 
parts, ib. ; 5 : 
CEBREN, a river of Troas ; whence Ce- 
brinis, - idis, i. e. Heſperie, the fabulous 
daughter of this river, Ovid. Met. 11, 
769; Stat. Silv. 1, 5, 21. : 
CEBRUS vel Ciabrus, ZEBRIS or Zibrix, 
4 river running ſrom ſouth to north 
into the Danube at Cebrum, Tiber, the 
common boundary of Maæſia Superior 


and Inferior. : 


CECROPIA, the city of Athens, named 


from its firſt King. Cecrops, Plin. 7, 
56, or the country, Catull. 62, 79. 
whence Cecropia arx, the citadel of 
Athens, Ovid. Met. 6, 70, et 15, 427. 
portus, its harbour, ib. 6, 446. Cecropia 


puella, i. e. Minerva, or a veſtal virgin, 
chaſte as Minerva, Martial. 5, 2, 8. 


Cecropius lepor, Attic wit, ib. 4, 23, 6. 
Cecropiæ prelata fronde Minerva, bear- 
ing in their hands a branch of laurel, 
Lucan. 3, 306. Cecropiæ, -arum, the 
Athenians. Cecrùpis, -idis, an Athe- 
nian woman, 2 6, 186. 


Martyas, ib, & Lucan. 35 206. ; 
CELENNZE, a fort of Campania, Virg. 
An. 7, 739. | „ 
CELTÆE, the people of one of the three 
diviſions of ancient Gaul, Cæſ. 1, 1. 
their country, CEL TICA, Plin. 4. 17 f. 
31. Celtica rura, Sil. 1, 46. Celticum 
prom. vel Artabrum, Cape FIN s- 
TERRE. 6 : f 
CELTIBERT, the chief people of Hiſpania 
Terraconenſis, properly the Celtæ, ſet- 
tled on the Ibẽrus. As an hexameter 
verſe does not admit of this word, the 
poets uſe a periphraſe, thus, Celtæ miſ- 
centes nomen Tbz/is, Lucan. 4, 10. ſo 
Sil, 37339. CELTIBERIA, the coun- 
try; adj. Cellibericus. 58 
CEN/EUM, a promontory of Eubœa, 


where was a temple of Jupiter; hence 


called Cenzus, Ovid. Met. 9, 136. 
CENABUM vel Gendbum v. -us, OR 

LEANS, a town of the Carnũtes on the 

Loire, Caf. 7, 3. 3 Lucan. 1, 440. - r 


ormerly the capital of 
Phrygia, Liv. 38, 13. on the river 
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 CENCHREA yel -ee, -arum, KzNxaty 


-- the port of Corinth, 280. 
CENTAURI, the CxNTAURs, a fabu- 
lous people of Theſſaly, half-men and 
haif-horſes, 229. Lucan. 6, 386. 
CENTRON Es, the people of Tarantaiſe, 
in Savoy, Cæſ. B. G. 1, 10.; Plin. 3, 
20. alſo a tribe ſubie@ to the Nervii, 
(as it is thought, near Courtray in Flan- 
ders), Caf. 5, 38. 
CENTUMCELLUM v. 2, CIVIIA 
Vr cen, a port of Etruria, the works 
of Trajan, who had a villa there, Plin. 


eþ. 6, 31. now the Popg's chief port, 


147, 

CEnTuRIPE, -es vel -&, -arum, CEN. 
TORLU, a town of Sicily, at the foot 
of Etna; Inh. Centuripini, Plin. 3, 
8. ; Cic. Verr. 2, 58. 


CEOS v. Cea, Z 1a, one of the Cyclades, 


337+; adj. Ceus v. Cæus. 


CEPHALENIA, CErALoN IA, an iſland 


and town in the Ionian ſea, 332. 
CEPHALAZDIS v. um, CE TAL u, a town 


in che north of Sicily; Inh. Cepbaledi- 


tani, Cic. Verr. 2, 52. 
CEyPHENt, a people of Æthiopia, Ovid. 
in Ibid. 526. ſee p. 396. a | 
CEPHISSUS vel Ceph7ſzs, a river of Bo 
otia, 305. flowing from mount Parnaſ- 
ſus, hence called fatidica, Lucan. 3, 
175. Ovid. Met. 3, 19. Cephisides 


unde, ib. 1, 369. Another near A- 


thens, 292. 

CERAMIC Us, a principal divifion of 
Athens, 291. alſo a tract of ground 
without the city, 294, Cic. Att. 1, 10. 


CERAMICUS SINUS, KESANo, a . 


bay of Catia, over. againſt the iſland 


Cos, named from Ceramus, a town on 
the ſouth fide of it, 


CxxAsus, -untis, vel Pharnacia, KERR· 


SOUN, a town cf Pontus; whence the 
cherry tree ( cerd us, i), was firſt 
brought to Rome .by Lucullus, Plin. 
15, 25, et 16, 18 e 17, 14. ; Mar- 
cellin. 22, 13. extr. _ 

CER AUNII montes vel Ceraunia, ſc. pro- 
montorig v. juga, high mountains of 
Epire, 318. Mount Taurus is alſo 
called Ceraunius, Plin. 5, 27 f. 27. extr. 
and thoſe mountains which project into 
the Caſpian, Mel. 2, 2. 

CERCINA, KErxkEn1, an iſland adja- 
cent to the Syrtis Minor in Africa, 
Strab. 17, $34.; Liv. 33, 48.; Plin. 

5. 7. 3 Tacit. Ann. 1, 53. 

CERILLI or Carillæ, CIn IIIA, a 
town of the Bruttii, near the river Laus, 
Strab. 6, 255. 
1 303 
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on the north-eaſt fide, Strab. 10. pr. 
CERNE, an iſland without the pillars 
of Hetcules, . on the weſt coaſt of 
Africa, Diotimus apud Strab. 1, 47. 
ſuppoſed by D*Anville to be Arguin, 
near Cape Blanca. But the ancients 
were not agreed either about the ſitua- 
tion or fize of this iſland, as of At- 
Jantis or Atlas, Plin. 5, 1. & 6, 311. 
. 
5 a people of Spain, inha- 
biting the ilk t now called Cer- 
dagne or Cer dana in Catalonia, Plin. 


* 


8 3 = , 

CESTIUS Pons, a bridge at Rome, which 
Joined the iſland in the Tiber to the 
Regio Tranftiberira, as the Pons Fabri- 
cius joined it to the city. 

CETIUS Men,, KAHLENBERG, 2 
mountain ſeparating Noricum from 
Pannonia. 8 

CAA O NEA, a town of Bœotia, 305. 

CuALCE DON, KADI-KENT, or the burgh 

of the k api, a town of Bithynia, 


oppoſite to Byzantium, 597. 8 


CHALCIS, ESI O or Egrivo, a town 
of Eubea on the Euripus, 336. 
whence Cbalcidicus EurTpus, Cic. N. D. 
3, 10. and Chalcidica arx, i. e. Cumæ, 
in Italy, founded by a colony from 
Chalcis, Virg. An. 6, 17.—Alſo the 
name of ſeveral other towns. 
CHALD/ZA, KELiDzs, the ſame with 
Babylonia or Aſſy ria; Inh. Cnarpei, 
Plin. 6, 28. famous for the ſtudy of 
aſtronomy, and for their pretended ſkill 
in judicial aſtrology, Cic. Divin. 1. 1. 3 
hence CHAL D us, an aſtrologer, Cato, 
R. R. 5, 4.; and Chaldaicis rationibus 
eruditus, ſkilled in that art, Cic. Div. 
VVV | 
CxarYsBEs, a name giyen to the Chaldæi 
and other natio''s of Aſia, from their 
being employed in the manufacture of 
iron and Reel, rab. 10, 549-3 Xeno- 
phon. Anabaſ. 4. Alſo a nation of 
Spain, Fuftin. 44, 3. 
CHALYBON, a city of Syria, thought 
to de the ſame with Aleppo. The country 
was called CLa!ybon7tis, and alſo Chalci- 
dice, from a lake near that city, called 
Cbalcis, now Old Alep. 
CHAONIA, a diviſion of Epire, 318. ; 
Inh. Cnadnes, Plin. 4. pr. Nep. 13, 
2.; whence Chamie columbæ, the pro- 
phetic pigeons of Dodona, Serv. ad. 
Virg. Ecl. 9, 13. Chaonia glans, the 
fruit of the oak, which abounded there, 
4d. G. 6. 8. conſecrated to Jupiter; 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
CERINTHUS, Zrx0, a town of Eubea, | 


hence Chaonii patris pl 
Chaonius vi p 9 80 25 b. 
i ſuppoſed to have been the food of 885 
before the invention of huſbandry 
Claudian. de rapt. Praſerp. 3 47 55 i 
called prime fruges, Lucan. E 9 
CHARYBDIS, a famous whirlpoct i th 
Fretum Siculum, 256. ah 
CHAUCI, a people of Germany, ink 
biting Eaſt Frieſland and Bremen Y 
CHELIDONIUM pre. v. . 
Tauri, Cape KRLIDOR in Lycia Pim 
5, 27-3 Mel. i. 15. Liv, ; 5 
near which ate the Chelidonig by : 
„„ ” 
CHERSONESUS, a peninſula near Alex. 
andria in Egypt, Hirt. Alex. B. 10 
CHERSONESUS | AUREA, 14, 
Lacca; CIMBRICA, JurLaxd; 
TAURICA, CarncTartapy, Ge. 
Att. 6, 1, THRACIA, fGmply called 
the ChzrSONESvVs, Cic. ad. Brut, 2. 
Nep. Milt. 1.; Liv. 31, 16.; Herddet 
6, 33. & 7, 58. : or Hexamilium, now 
Hexamili, from its breadth, deing fix 
miles; Inh. Cherſoreſerjes, Cic. piſ. 


35+ 
CHERUSCI, a nation of Germany, he. 
Fires the Weſer and the Elbe, Caf, 
5 
Clos or Ec hedorus, a ſmall river of 
Macedonia, near Theſſalorica, 32;, 
which was not ſufficient to afford water 
for the army of Xerxes, Herder, 9, 


137. 
CHIM/ZERA, a volcano in Cragus, a 
mountain of Lycia, 589. 
CHIOS, Sc1o, an iſland in the Egean 
* fea, between Leſbos and Samos, 342.3 
Inh. Carr, Cic. Arch. 8. Chiun, ic. 
vinum, Chian wine, Horet. Sat. 2, 3, 
It5. Cbius cadus, caſk of this wine, 
Id. Od. 3, 19, 5. : 
CHAOASPES or Eulgus, Kauux, 4 
river running paſt Sula, faid to be the 
only water which the Perſian kings 
drank of, Herodot. 1, 180.3 Pln.b, 
27. hence called Regia Lympba, Tibull, 
4, 1, 140. It riſes in Media, and, 
ſinking into the earth, runs for ſome 
pace below ground, ib. 
CHRYSAS, a river of Sicily, which 
falls into the Symæthus, Cic. Verr. 4, 


44 
CHa YsorSIIs, SCUTARI, the port of 
Chalcẽ don. 
CIB ALA, v. is, SWILET, a town of 
Pannonia, nor:h-weſt of Sirmium, 
where Licinius was defeated by Con- 
ſtantine, Eutrop. 10, 4 the birth- 
place 
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place of the Emperor Gratian, Marcellin. 

a „24. : : 
9 BVR Uz, a city of Phrygia; 
Inh. Cbyrãtæ, expert hunters , whence 


Att. 5, 2. ; adj. Gbyraticas, Cic tt. 


1, 21. &c. a place of conſide able 
trade, Horat. Ep. 1, 6, 23 

Cicdnes, A people of Thrace, along 
the Hebrus, wh ſe matrons tore 
Orpheus to pieces, 37, Virg. 4s 

CILICIA, CARAMANIA, a country of 
Afia Minor, 589; Inh. Cilice:, ting. 
adj. Cilix crocus, Lucret. 2, + 16. Cilici 
orocus editus arwo, Virg Culex. 400. 
fem, Ciliſſa terra, Ovid. Ib. 200. 


Cilicienſis provincia, Cic. Fam 1 „ 57. 


Cilicium, a k ind of coarſe cloth made 
of goats hair, ſackcloth, firſt uſed in 
Cilicia, Varr. R R. 2, 1, 12. A 
narrow paſſage through mount Taurus 
into Syria, formed the famous defile, 
called Pylæ or Pori& Ciliciæ. 
Amanice fylæ. : 

CIMBR1, a Geiman nation who inha- 
bited the Cher ſeneſus Cimbrica, or Jut- 
land, 566. 

OIMINUS, mount ViTERBE in Tuſ- 
cany; near it Latus et Saltus Ci- 


minius, Viig. En. 7, 697-3 Liv. 


26. x 
CIMMERII, a people near Baize, who 
were "ſuppoſed never to ſee the light of 


the ſun, 152. Cic. Acad. 45 10. ; Ti- 4 


bull. 45 Is 64. 

CIMMERIUM, a town on the ſtraĩt be- 
tween the Euxine ſea and Palus Maœotis, 
Mel. 1, 19.3 whence it got the name 
of Boſpborus Cimmerius; and whence alſo, 
as it is thought, the modern Crim. 
The trait is called Fretum Mavidos, 
Lucan. 3, 277. Sic ftat iners Scythicas 
aftringens Boſpgrus undas, cum glacie, 
Tc. when frozen in winter, ib. 5, 436. 

CIusLus, ARGENTIERA, one of the 
Cyclades, Ovid. Met. 7, 463. 3 whence 
Gimalia terra, ſ. creta. fuller's earth, 
Plin. 35, 16. Cretoſa rura'Cimoli, the 
chalky lands of Cimolus, Ovid. Met. 
7» 463, Toe | 

CINGA, Cir a, a river of Spain, near 
llerda, Cæſ. C. B. 1, 48. . 

CINGULUM, CincoL1, a town of 
Picenum, Cæſ. C. 1, 15; Cic. Att. 7, 

11. ; Inh. Cingulani, Cingulanus ager, 
& Cingula Saxa, Sil. 10, 34. 


In\PHus, v. Cinyps, Cinyphis, a river 


of Libya, between the two Syrtes, Plin. 
$ 4-3 whence Cinyphii hirci, rough, 


See 


Virg. G. 3, 312. Cinyphius maritus, 
an he goat, Martial. 7794. Cinypbius 
cbelydrus, a water ſnake, Ovid, Met. 
7, 272. Cinypbius Fuba, king of 
Mauritania, whoſe dominion extended 
over Libya, ib. 15, 755. Cinypbiæ 
eſtes, ibyan ſerpents, Lucan. 9, 787. 
CIRC/AEUM prem. Monte CixcEtL Loy 
he prom. of Circeji, a ſmall town in 
the ſouth of Latium, 147. ; Inh. Cir- 
ceienſes, Cic. N. D. 3, 19. 3 Liv. 6, 17. 
hence Circeum jugum, Virg. En. 7, 
799. : terra, ib. 10. Circæum littus, 
Ovid. Met. 14, 248. vel Littora Circes, 
ib 247 Circæa arva, ib. 348.3 
mania, 252. ; tellus, ib. 15, 718. . 
CixcumPaDani Campi, the cquntry on 
each ſide the Po, Liv. 21, 35. 
Cixcus Maximus, a circular place in 
Rome, for exhibiting games, chariot- 
races, and ſpectacles; Circenſes ludi, 
the games performed theie. 

CIRRHA vel Cyrrha, a town of Pho- 
cis, 30g. contiguous to rocks (ſco- 
Puloſa), Lucan. 3, 172.3 adj. Cir- 
rhbeus. | 

CIRTA, ConsTANTIA, the capital of 
Numidia, 682. | - 

Cisrapana GAL L 1a, that part of Ciſ. 
alpine Gaul ſouth of the Po, 134. 

C1SRHENANI GERMANI, the Germans 
on the left or weſt ſide of the Rhine 
neareſt Rome, Cæſ. 6, 2. 

CISSIA, the diſtrict of Suſiana, in which 
Suſa ſtood, Herodot. 5, 49. 

CITH/ZERON, nis, m. a mountain of 
Beotia, ſacred to Bacchus, 304. Virg. 
G. 3, 43. : | 

CiT1um, Chiti, a town of Cyprus, 592. 

CLANIS, CRIANA, a river of Tuſcany, 
which falls into the Tiber, Tacit. 
Arnal. 1, 79,——CLanivs,LAGNIOg 

à river of Campania, 149. Virg. G. a, 


4225 

CLAROS, v. us, a grove near Colg- 
phon, in Tonia, where was a temple of : 
Apollo, hence called CLARIuSs, Virg. 


En. 3, 360.; 


Tacit. Ann. 25 $4. er 
12, 22. - 7 . 


Ul 


- CLASTIDIUM, SCRIATEZZ0, a town | 


of Liguria, Liv. 32, 29. 

CLAUDIA Agua, the firſt water brought 
to Rome, by an aqueduct eleven miles 
long, the work of Appius Claudius 
the Cenſor, A. U. 441. Lip. 9, 29.3 
Zutrop. 2, 4.—Claudia tribus, Virg. 
En. 75 708. | 

CLAZz ůOuENÆ, VourLa, a town of 
Ionia, near Colophon; Inh. Clazomeniiy 
Liv. 38, 39. 
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CLzonx, v. -g. a ſmall toon of Ar- 


gölis, near which Hercules flew the 
Nemean lion, Ovid. Met. 6, 417. 
hence called Cleonæus leo, Sil. 3, 34. 
Sidus Cleonæum, the conſtellation; Leo, 
Stat. Sylv. 4, 4, 28. ; 

CLEO ATRIS. See ARSINOE. 

CLIMAX, or the Ladder, a narrow paſs, 
formed by a brow of mount Taurus, 


projecting into the ſea, 589. Strab. 14, 


666. 


CIT RIS, Ve iam, a town of Arcadia, 


near which was a fountain whoſe waters 
cauſed a diſguſt of wine, Ovid. Mer. 
15, 322.; Plin. 32, 2. | 

CLiTumMNvus, a river of Umbria, the 
waters of which had the quality of 
rendering cattle white, Plin. 2, 103.3 
Serv. in Virg. G: 2, 146. 

CLuitia Foss A, a place five miles from 
Rome, Liv. 1, 23. et 2, 39. 

CLUPEA vel Clypea, et plur. Clypez, 
AXKLIBIA, a maritime town of Afri- 
ca Propria, about 22 miles eaſt from 
Carthage, named from the reſemblance 
of the hill under which it ſtood to a 
ſhield, Sil. 3, 243. called by the Greeks 
As is, for the ſame reaſon, Strab. 17, 
t-. 834. 3 Lucan. 4, 586.: Liv. 27, 
29. 3 Cæſ. Civ. 2, 23.3 Afr. 2. 


CLUSIUM, Cnr1vs7, a town of Tuſ- 


cany, at the ſouth end of the Palus 
Cluſina, the lake of Cluſium, extending 
to Arretium, and communicating with 
the Arnus and Clunis. Cluſme ore, 
Virg. En. 10, 655. 
CNIDUS, a town of Caria, where Venus 
was worſhipped, Horat. od. 1, 30, 1.3 
adj. Cnidius, ib. 2, 5, 20. 
COASTREE, a people of Afia, near the 
Palus Meagtis, Lucan. 3, 246. called 
by Pliny Cboatræ, 6, 7. = 

COCINTUM, Cape STi1Lo, a promon- 

tory of the Bruttii. 

Coc Fus, a river in the infernal regions, 
Virg. E. 3, 38. et 4, 479-; En. 6, 
297+ et 323. whence Cocytia wirgo, the 

Fury Alecto, ib. 7, 479. 

. CODANUS jinzs, the Baltic fea, Plin. 4, 


I 3 | 
 CCELESYRIA, i. e. Cava Syria, a 


country of Aſia, 594. 

CCELIUS mens, one of the ſeven hills of 
Rome; whence Porta Cœliomontana, 
one of its gates. 

CoLCHIS, -idis, f. a country of Aſia, 

on the eaſt end of the Euxine ſea; Inh. 

Colcbiz adj. Colchicus, Colchus, v. 

Celcbiacus. Colcbis, -idis, is put for 

Medsa, Horat. epod. 16, 58. z Juvenal. 


6, 640.3 Ovid PEE 
. ot » 2, 14, 24, 
is uſed as an adj. thus, 5 wh 
Flacc. 5, 418. Colchiacæ berbæ wi 
gic herbs, Ovid. Sabin, I, 37. Caleb, 
vel Colchica venena, Horat. od ; 
5 . he 
0 LIAS from. Acto Ni | 
montory of Attica, 1 ns 
COLLATIA, a town of the 
139, on an eminence; h 
Collatinæ, Virg. n. 6, ry 8 
traliaæ Cellatina, the houſe of Collatinus, 
ks 1 of Lucretia, Ovid. Fa Fo 
787. Porta et Via Collati ich lea 
ro that town, On 
Cox Trix A porta, one of the gat 
Sates Of 
Rome, at the Cor 118 Quins f 


whence its name, Ovid. Faf. 
Rem. Am. 549 „ 


coLONÆE, 2 town of Troas, Ne. 


Sabines, 


+» 3+ 
COLONIA AGRIPPINA, Cor ogxx 
a city of Germany, on the Rhine; 
EquEsTRIs, Noeyen, on the lake of 
Geneva; Morinorum, Terrouen in 
Artois; NoxBEns1s, Alcantara, in 
Luſitania; Txrajana, v. ULea, 
Kellen, a village in Cleves; VAI Ex- 
TIA, Yalentia, in Spain. 
Cord rRHON, a city in lonia, 588, Inh. 
_ Colophonii, Colophonius Idmon, Ovid, 
Met. 6, 8. | 
COLOSSZE, a town of Phrygia Majer; 
Inh. Coloſseni, y. -enſes. Flos Coliinus, 
Pl: HI, 9 ſ. 27. ; 
COLUBRARIA, Monte Corvyns, 3 
ſmall deſert iſland, eaſt from Spain; 


thought by ſome to be the ſame vith 


Opbiuſa, Plin. 3. 5. 11. 

COLUMN Herculis, two pillars ereQed 
by Hercules, on Alyla and Cate, two 
mountains, one on each fice of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, to mark the limits 
of his labours or conqueſts. The 
mountains themſelves are alſo called by 
this name. S'rabo mentions various 
opinions concerning this matter, b. 3, 
p. 170. &c.—CoLumxe Protei, the 
limits of Egypt, where Proteus reigned, 
near the place where Alexandria atter- 
wards ſtood, Virg. An. 11, 262. ac- 
cording to Homer, in the iſtand Pharos, 

. Oayſs. 4, 351. 

COMANA, æ, a city of Pontus, in 
Afia Minor, Hirt. B. Alex. 34. Inh. 
Cumani, ib. 35. Com ANA, run, 2 

town of Cappadocia, ib. 66. 

COMAREA, Cape ComoR1N, in Indi, 

Commactne vel Comagene, a pat 
Syria, 593. adj. Comagenus. = 

Pane Fe COMMORI, 
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gO0MMORIS, a village or fort of Cilicia, 
(ic. Fam. 15, 4 ; 
COMPSA, Cox s A, 2 town of the Hir- 
gin in Italy; Inh. Compſani. 8 
COMUM, Como, 2 town of the Orobii. 
Plin. 3, 18. at the ſouth end of the 
Þke of Como, in the duchy of Milan; 
Ager Comenſis, Liy. 335 36. Inh. Co- 
MENS ES, ib. 37» Ceſar tranſplanted 
thither a colony; whence it was called 
Novum, àmum, Suet. 28. and the Inh, 
NovocoMENSES, Cic. Fam 13, 35. 
It afterwards, however, reſumed 1ts old 
name, Plin. ep. 1, 3.—the bixtn- place 
of Pliny the younger. 
Concina, CanGas de Onis, according 
to ſome, Santilana, a town of Cantabria 
in Spain; Inh. CoN ANI, noted for 
their ferocity, eſteeming the blood of 
horſes a delicicus drink, Horat. od. 
3, 4, 34. Virg. G. 3, 463- Sil. 3, 


1. 

CONCERDIA, a town of the Verdi in 
Italy: alſo the name of other places. 
CONDATE, vel civitas Rbedonum, 
ReNnNEs, the capital of Brittany in 
France : alſo the name of other towns. 
CONDIVICNUM, NanTs, the ca- 

pital of the Namnztes in Brittany of 
France. | : 
CONDRUSI, a people of Belg'ca, inha- 
biting the diſtrict of Candretz, in the 
biſhopric of Liege. 
CONE, an iſland at the mouth of the 


Danube, Lucan. 3, 200. ſuppoſed to be 


the ſame with the inſula Conopon of 
Pliny, 4, 121. 24. extr. 

CONFLUENTES, CoBLENT2Z, a town 
at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Motelle. 

Cox Aci, a people of Cantabria, at the 
head of the Iberus, Strab. 3, 156. 

_ CONIMERICA, CoimBRaA, a city of 
Portugal. 1 


CONSENTIA, Costxza, the capital 


of the Bruttii; Ager Conſentinus, its 
territory, Liv. 28, 11. Inh. Conſentini, 

- Cic. Fin. 1, 3. : 

ConSTANTINOPGLIS, STAMBOUL or 
Corftantinople, the capital of Turkey in 
Europe, 350. 75 

| ConTra-ATINCUM, Peſt, a town of 
Hungary, on the ſouth- ſide of the Da- 
nube. . 

COPAIS, -Zdis, Livapia LINE, a lake 
in Bœotia, 304. | 

ROPTOS, KyerT, a town of Egypt, 
fituate on a canal communicating with 
the Nile; about 300 miles from Alex- 
andria, Plin. 6, 23. the great emporium 


of Indian commerce, ib. 5, 9. Strub. 
156, 781. et 17, $15. called Calida by 
Juvenal, 15, 28. as being in the torrid 


CORA, a town of Latium; whence | 


Corani et Coranus agtr. 


CORCULONIS monumentum, GRoONINs 


GEN, as it is thought. _ : 
CORCYRA, CorFo, an iſland in the 
lonian ſea, 330. Inh. Corcyræi. Bellum 
Cor cyræum, Nep. 2, 2. Te Corcyraum 
Creſſia 1urba putet, the people of Crete 


once had ſuch an antipathy to the Cor- 


cyreans, that when any one of them 
was found in Crete he was killed, Ovid. 
1b. 512. Corcyræi pomaria regis, this 
gardens or orchards of Alcinous, Mar- 
ti l. 8, 68, 1. 


* 


CORAX, a very high. mountain of 


ZE.tolia, Liv. 36, 30. 
CorDUBaA, Corpova, a celebrated city 
of Bætica on the north fide of the 
Bætis, 483. Inh. CoxDuBEtnSES, Het. 
B. Alex 57. Cordubenſis conventus, ib. 
et Plin. 3, 1. : 
CORDYLA, a port of Pontus, Plin. 6, 


4. ſuppoſed to be named from certaia 


ſmall fiſhes caught there, (cordylæ, v. 
2%) Plin. 9, 15. Martial. 13, 1. 
CORFINIUM, SaN-FTERINo, the ca- 
pital of the Peligni, Sil. 5, 522. Lucas. 
2, 478. three miles from the river 
Aternus, Cf. Civ. B. 1, 16. Inh. 
Corſinierſes, Plin, 3, 2+ : h 
CORINTHUS, the capital of Acbais 


Propria, 280. Inh. Cor intbii; adj. Co- 


rinthus: , Corintbium; plur. Cogin- 
THIA, ic. waſa, veſſels of Corinthian 
braſs, Martial. 9, 58. whence Corin- 
THIARIUS, a name of reproach given 
to Auguſtus, as'being too fond of ſuch 
veſſels, Suer. 70. Corinthiacus fimes, 
Liv. 26, 26. et 8, 7. Terre Corintbiacæ 
Ovid. Tiiſt. 2, 9, 9. Fons Corin- 
tbienſis, the fountain, Pir2ne, Plaut. 
Aul. 3, 6, 23: Littus Corintbienſe, Tacit. 
Ann. 5, 10. | 
Cox i182, a town of the Volſci, Liv. 2, 
32. whence Marcius got the ſirname 
of Coriolãnus, ib. Cic. Att. , 10. See 
0 P · 211. ö 
Cosi run ſeu Ceritus, rather Corythum, 
V. us. Cox TON A, a town and moun- 
tain of Etruria, Virg. An. 3, 170. 
Corytbi arx, Sil. 5, 123. Sedes priſci 
Corythi, named from its founder Cory- 
thus, a king of Etruria, ib. 4, 721. 
ſuppoſed to have been the father of 
Dardanus ; who, according to Virgi 
went from thence to Troy, {ce p. 187. 
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hence Penerat Antiquis Corythi de 
” fimibus, &c. n. 10, 719. Corythi 
wrbes for urbs, ib. 9, 10. poſſeſſed by 
2 colony of Lydians, ib. 11. See Cokx- 
oN A. 
Cong ONE, a town of Meſſenia, which 
gave name to the Sinus Coronaus, the 
gul: of Cox oN. Plin. 4, 51. 7. 
Ceaox EA, a town of Beotia, 305. 
CORSICA, an iſland in the Tuſcan Sea, 
278. noted for producing bitter honey, 
which was aſcribed to this ifland's 
2bounding with yews and hemloc, Ovid. 
Amor. 1, 12, 10. Inh. Corsn, Plin. 
3, 7 f. 13. adj. Cor cus. — Called by 
the Greeks CY RN US, Plin. 3, 61. 


2. Inh. Cyrn13, Plin. 7, 2. whence 


_ Cyrnew taxi, Virg. Ecl. ©, 30. 

CORTONA, formerly Corton, Cor- 
"TONA, an ancient city of Etruria, 
Dionyſ. x, 20, & 26. to the north of 
the I hraſimen lake, Liv. 9, 37, 22, 4. 
called Corpthum by Virgil, hence Cor- 
tomien ſes montesy ib. 

CorYBaANtTiuM OPPIDUM, a town in 
the Hfland Samethiace, where Cybele 
was worſhipped, 346. whence Cox v- 
KANTES was uſed as a general name 
for her priefts, Horar. od. 1, 16, 8. 
and Corybantia ara, for the brazen 
cymbals on which they beat in their 
facred rites, Virg. An. 3, 111. hence 

-banriare, to rage, or be frantic 
like the Corybantes, Plin. 11, 37 f. 
84. 3 Sttab. 10, 473. 


_ ConYcus, Curco, 2 town of Cilicia, 


Cic. Fum. 12, 13. near which was a 
| cavern or hollow, and a grove (C7ry- 
cum antram et nemas ), which produced 
ſa ffron ſhighly eſteemed, Pin. 5, 27 f. 
22.; Mel. 1, 13. hence Crocus Cory- 
cis, Horat. Sat. 2, 4, 68. ; Lucan. 
o, Log. 

Cos vel Cos, LAN Go, an iſland on the 
coaſt of Caria, famous for the manu- 
fact ure of filk or cotton of a very fine 
texture, called Coz vrsrESs, 242. 
In Cois eſſe, ic. weſtimentis, to be dreſſed 
in fuch cloaths, Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 
298.—CovmM vINuM, Plin. 14, 8. 
10, et 15, 17. Fæcula Cea, the lees of 
Coan wine, Horat. Sat. 2, 8, 9. 


COSA, v. E, a maritime town of Etru. 


ria, Virg. Ez. 10, 168. whence Ca- 
nus portus, Liv. 22, 11. ager, Cic. 
Att. 9, 6. vel Cæſanum, Cæſ. B. Civ. 


Ty 34 ; | 
COTHON, a ſmall ifland ſurrounded 


with an euripus, ſerving as a harbour 


for ſhips, adjoining to the citadel of 


 CRATHIS, Czar or Crate 


Carthage, 
6 1, 431. 
OTTIT REGCNYUM, a petty ki 
among the Alpes Catia, Set dom 
on 7, et Ner. 16. 8 Os Tiber, 
AGUS, a mountain! Lveci 
to 3 Ovid. Met. = + 
and tne ridis, E 
ms re 5 called wiridis, Horat. od. 
Cn Ax Bu, a grove near Corinth 
CRANON, a town of The i 
Tempe, Liv. 26, 10. whence Cra 
s 3 ager. Liv. 42, 44. : 
ATER, BAssix, or th 
ID , e gulf of Na. 


678. Serv. in bi. , 


Lucania, 170. e 


CEM ERA, a river of Tuſcan : 
into the Tiber, a little to OR 
Rome; near which the Fabi were cut 
off by the Vejentes; hence called Cre. 
mere Legio, Juvenal. 2, 15 6. Cremea 
rapax, rapid, ſwelled with rain, Ovid. 
Faſt. 2,205. 

CREMMY ON, or *Cromyon, a place not 
far from Corinth, 302. where Theſeus 

flew a ſow of a prodigious fize, Ovid, 
Met. 7, 455. 

CREMONA, a town north of the Po, nexr 
Mantua, Yirg. Ecl. 9, 28. Inh. Cre- 
monenſes, Tacit. Hiſt. 3, 19. 

CRE TA, vel Crete, -es, Ca pra, 2 large 
ifland in the ſouth part of the Epean 
ſea, 338. Inh. CreTEs, ſing, Cre, 
fem. Creſſa puella, Propeit. 4, 7, 5. 
Creſſã ne careat pulchra dies nota, i. e. 
candida, Let the day be diſtinzuiſhed 
by a white mark, as all lucky days were 
in the Roman calendar; or, Let it be 
marked with cha k (cretä, brought 
from Crete), Horat. Od. 1, zö, 1. — 
Adj. Creticus, Cretenſis, Creſſius, et 

 Cretaus. CrETis, dis, f. Nymple 
Crettles, Cretan nymphs, Ovid. Fuf, 
3, 444. Cretza bumus, Ovid. Ep. 10, 
106. Cretẽæ ore, Virg. /En. 3, 117, 

Creſſia prodigia, a fierce wild bull, 
which laid waſte the- fields of Crete, 
caught by Hercules, Virg. Ax. 8, 
294.— he original inhabitants of Crete 
were called Cx ET ES Serv. in Vig. 
zu. 3, 131. whence Curetica tecta, the 
houſes of the Cretans, Sil. 15, 308. or 
Cretenſes, Martial. 9, 21, 7. 

Cxiuisus, v. Crinzus, CALTABEL-» 
Lo TTA, a river of Sicily, 267. 


' CRISSA, a town of Phocis, which gare 


name to the Sinus Criſſæus, or gulf ef 
Salona, a part of the Corigthian gulf, 


OL CRITHOTE, 
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c&1ITHOTE, vel Erichtho, a town of 


the Thracian Cherſoneſus, Nep. 12, 1. 


Cxr1u-METOPON, or the Ram's Front, 


ſee Arietis frons. 
CROTON, CRoToNa, a city of the 


Bruttii, 180. Inh. Crotoniatæ, adj. Cr 0- : 


tonienſit. 5 


CRUSTUMERIUM, a town of the Sa- 


dines, Inh. Cruſtumini; whence Cruftu- * 


minus ager, Liv. 41, 9. Cruſtumina 


tribus, ib. 425 34 Cruſtumia pyra, a 


ruday kind of pears, Virg. G. 2, 88. 
CRUSTUMIUM, Conca, a river of 
Umbria, between Ariminum and Pi- 
ſaurum, called rapax, rapid, Lucan, 
2, 40b. 8 
CTT TA NEATOLITANA, a ſubterra- 
neous paſſage cut through mount Pau- 


filfpus, between Naples and Puteöi, 


153. 

en Er-Movain, a city of 
Aſſyria, on the eaſt fide of the Tigris, 
oppoſite to Seleucia, Plin. 6, 26. 

CULARO, called afterwards Graria- 


na dit, from the Emperor Gratian, now 


GrENOBLE, the capital of Dauphine 
in France. © |; 

CUMZE, v. CyME, a town of Cam- 
pania, 149. adj. Cumaus v. Cumanus. 
Cumanus ager, Cic. Rull. 2, 26. Cu- 
MAN UM, 1c. prædium, a villa of Pom- 

pey's near Cumæ, Cic. Att. 4, 10, and 

of Varro, Cic. Acad. 1, 1. CUMANA, 
ic. Patina, an earthen plate, made at 
Cumæ, Apic. 4, 2. Cumea Sibylla, the 
Sibyl of Cumæ, Ovid. Met. 15, 712.; 
Virgo, ib. 14, 135. Cumæam anum 
conſulere, i. e. Libros ſibyllinos adire, 
to inſpect them, Id. Faſt. 4, 158. 


Cumeos in annos vivere, to live to the 


age of the Sibyl, Id. Pont. 2, 8, 41. 
CUNEUS, the point of AL GA RVE, a 
promontory in Luſitania, Plin. 4, 22 f. 
35. The adjoining country w alſo 
called Cu x E us, becauſe it was ſpread 
out in the form of a wedge, Mel. 3, 1. 
CURES, im, CukksE, a principal 
town of the Sabines, 139. whence the 
Romans are ſaid to have bean called 
Nurites, and Romulus Quizrinvs, 
 Macrob. Sat. 1, 9.3 Ser in n. 1, 
292. or, acco ding to Ovid, from Curis, 
which, in the Sabine language, denoted 
a ſpear, Faſt. 2, 477. Seu quia Romans 
Junxerat ille Cures, i. e. Sabinos, ib. 
480. Turba Curenſis, the people of 
Cures, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 94. 


CurETEs, um, vel Curzte, the ancient 
inhabitants of Crete, Ovid. Met. 4, 


282. 3 Faſt. 4, 210. Terra Curtis, 
eidis, Crete, Met. 3, 153. ſee CMX TA. 


CURIA, Core r, a town of the Rhæti, 


now the capital of the Griſons. 


Cu lAs, Gavata, or Dalla Gatte, a pro- 


montory of Cyprus, on the ſouth. 

CURIOSOLY I ZE, v. tes, the inha- 
ditants of lower Brittany, in France, 
Cæſ. 2, 34, et 3, 11. 


 Cux'rivs Fons, a fountain, forty miles 


from Rome, the water of which was 
conveyed by an aqueduct ſo high, as to 

de diſtributed through all the hills of 
the city, Plin. 36, 15. | 

CUSUS, Vac, a river of Hungary, 
which falls into the Danube on the 
north, | | 

CUTILIA, v. æ, Cori A, a town of 
the Sabines, near a lake (/acus Cuti- 
lienſis,) of remarkably cold water, 
Plin. 31, 2. in which was a floating 
iſland, Id. 3, 12 f. 12. ; Senec. Q. Nat. 
32 25s 

CYAN E, PIs, a remarkable fountain, 
a ſew miles from Syracuſe, 262. 

CYANEÆ IN SUL F; the PAVvoN ART, 
two ſmall iſlands, or rather rocks, in 
the Euxine ſea, about twenty ſtadia 
from the north mouth of the 'Uhragian 


Boſphörus, ſaid in fable to meet and 


daſh againſt each other, which was ow - 
ing to their different appearance as one 
approaches or recedes from them; called 
aifo Symplegades, or Syndromes, 352. 
Inſtabiles Cyaneas tranſire, Ovid. Tritt, 
I, 9y 34. 
YCLADES, a circular clufler of iſlands 
in the Egean ſea, 336. Virg. n. 3, 
127. ſing. Cyclas, Sil. 4, 247. 
CycLioyxs, a fabulous people of Sicily, 
of gigantic ſize, and having but one 


eye in the middle of the forehead, 473s | 
$ 


& 454. Cyclopia tela, thunderbo 
made by the Cyclops, Claudian. R. 
Proj. 1, 97. Cyclepia ſaxa, rocks on 
the coaſt of Sicily, Virg. n. 1, 201. 

CYDNUS, a river of Cilicia, 590. Curt. 

3. 4a 7-4 Juſtin. „,, 

CY DONIA, v. Cydon, CAN RA, a city 
of Crete, 339.; Inh. Cydoniarz, Liv. 
37, 60. vel Cyag1es, Lucan. 7, 229. 
ſing. Cydon, Virg. 12, $58. agj. Cy- 
donius, Ve -ens, Cydonze pharetre, 
Cretan quivers, Ovid. Met. 8, 22. Cy- 


donia ſpicula, Cretan darts, Virg. Ecl. 


IO, 59. Cydontum corny a Cretan bow, 
Sil. 2, 109. | 
CYIILENE, a high mountain of Arcadia, 
where Mercury was born, Virg. En. 
8, 139, hence called Cyllenius, Lucan. 
I, 663. Proles Cylenia, Virg. En. 4, 
258. Ignis Cyllenias, the planet Mercury, 
Id. G. 1, 337. Fides (yllenza, the 
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lyre invented by Mercury, Horat. E pod. 
13, 13. Cyllenea teſtudo, Ovid. Art. 
Am. 3, 147. Cyllznis, (-idis, ) planta, 
the foot or feet of Mercury, Ovid. Met. 


„ i 1 
| CYME, a city of Holia, Liv. 375 11 z 


Nep. 7, 7. ; Inh Cymei, ib. 38, 39. 
Cymæus fundus, Cic. Flacc. 20. 
CYNOoSARGESs, a gymnaſ um near Athens, 
295. 5 
CyNosCEPHAL ®, 2 place in Theſſaly, 
where Flaminius defeated Philip, king 
of Macedon, 323. 


* 


CyNoss EMA, the tomb of Hecuba, 348. | 


CyxT#os, a mountain of the iſland 
Delos, Virg. nu. 1, 498. on which 


Apollo and Diana were born; whence - 


Apolle was called CynTrivs, and 
Diana CYNTHIA, 337- Craſtinus Cyn- 
thius, toxmorrow's ſun, Ovid: Faſt. 3, 
346. | 

CYPARISSA, Ax cADIA, a town of 
Meſſenia, Live 32, 31. on the Sinus 

 Cypariffius, Plin. 4, 5. 

CYPRUS, a noble iſland in the eaſt end 
of the Mediterranean, 592. ſacred to 
Venus, Flor. 3, 9. whence ſhe is called 
CyPxzIs, dis; Inh. Cyra, Nep. 
9, 4; adj. Cyprius et "Cypricus, Xs 
Cyprium, copper, Plin. 33, 5, et 36, 
26. Vas Cupreum, v. Cyprium, Plin. 
23s 3. 5 

CY RENE, v. e, a celebrated city of 


Africa, the capital of CVRENATICA, 


677. Cic. Planc. 5.; Sil. 252. whence 
Cyrenæus et Cyrenaicus, a, um, Cic. 
Tuſc: 1, 42.; Acad. 4, 42.; Inh. Cy- 
RENENSES, Plaut. Rud. 3, 2, pr.; 
Tacit. Ann. 3, 70. : 

Cygnus et Cyrneus, fee Coxs ic A-. 

CYRUS, Ku, a river of Iberia, 592. 

CyrRHESTICA, v. e, a diſtrict of Syria, 
contiguous to Cilicia, Cic. Att. 5, 18. 
named from its capital Cyrrhum, Plin. 
55 231. 19. 

CYTA, a town of Colchis, the native 

place of Medea; whence ſhe is called 
Virgo Citæa, Flacc. 6, 156. or Cyteis, 


=zdis, Propert. 2, 1, 73- 3 Inh. Cytai, 


Flacc. 6, 426. 
Cy THERA, rum, vel -a, &. CER1G0, 
an iſland oppoſite to Malea, a prom. 
of Laconica, ſacred to Venus, 33a, 
> whence ſhe is called CVTHEREA, Virg. 
n. 1, 262. and Cyr he: gs, -idis, vel 
Allos, Ovid. Met. 4, 288. ; adj. Cy- 


theridcus et Cytherzius 3 Cytherigdes co- 


_ Iambe, pigeons ſacred to Venus, ib. 15, 
5 15 
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CY THNUS, Tayxz Ma, one of the Cy 
clad es, 3:8. nf 
CyTorus, v. um, Ku pzos, a town of 
Paphlagonia, near a mountain of the 
ſame name, which produced excellent 
boxwood, Virg. G. 2, 437. hence calleg 
buxifer, Catull, 4, 13. Fugum torun, 
ib. 12. Cytoriacus pecten, a comb of 
baxwood, Ovid. Met. 4, 311. 
Cy zicus, v. um, a city of Myſia on the 
Propontis, 536. 3 Inh. Cyzic?ri, et ah, 
Cyzicanus. © 


D 


DACIA, a large country north of the 
Danube, now Moldavia, Walachia, and 
Tranſylvania, 353.; Inh. Daci, ſing, 
Deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro, Virg. G. 2 
497.; adj. Dacus, Dacius, et Dazu, 
Dacrcus was a title aſſumed by Do- 
mitian, on account of his pretended 
conqueſts in that country, and inſcribe 

on his coins, Juvenal. 6, 204. | 

DacTYL1lper, the prieſts of Cybtle, 
near mount Ida, 355. Strab. 10, 473. 

DAH vel Daz, a nation of Scythia, 
ſouth end of the Caſpian ſea, Virg, 

n. 8, 728. 3 Sl. 13, 764.; Lucan, 
7, 429, now the DARISTAN. 
DALMATIA, a part of Illyricum, on 
the eaſt fide of the Adriatic ſea, 352; 
Inh. Dalnatz, a fierce people ſubdued 
by Auguſtus, Suet. 20. Dalnga ſup. 
plex, Ovid. ad Liv. 389. adj. Dalna. 
ticus triumpbus, Holat. od. 2, 1, 16, 
DaLMATICA, fc. veſtis, a kind of gar. 
ment, firſt made in Dalmatia, and 
afterwards worn at Rome; hence Dal. 

maticatus, dreſt in it, Lamprid. in Con. 
modo, 8. | | 

DALMIUM, v. Dalminium, a town of 
Dalmatia, which gave name to the na. 
tion, Strab. 7, 315. 

DAMASCUS, Demesx, a city of Syria, 

629. called ventoſa, by Lucan, from 
its unſheltered ſituation, 3, 215. ; adj. 
Damaſcenus; whence Damaſcene the 

country, Mel. 1, 11. 

DAMASIA, afterwards called Aupuſa, 
now AUGSBURG, in Swabia, on the 
Leck. 2 » ; 

DAMNII, a people of Britain, though: 
to be thoſe of CLYDSDALE. 

DAMNONII, thoſe of DON SEIT; 
whence DAM Nox lun, vel Ocrinum 
prom, LanD's END. 

DANAI, a poetic name of the Greeks, | 

392. Virgil et Ovid. paſſim. Res 9 
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the Grecian ſtate, Ovid. Met. 13, 59. 
Dana claſſes. ib. 92. 

DANAPRIS, the NI ER, a name 
given to the Borythenes, in the middle 
ages; as Danaſter, the Nieſter, was 

iven to the Tyras. | 

DANUBIUS, the DaNusE, one of the 

-  nobieſt rivers in Europe, 573. 
DANUM, DuxcAs TER, in Yorkſhire, 
as it is thought. _ 

DAPHNE, a deiightful grove near An- 


tioch, 594. often the ſcene of volup- 


tuouſneſs; hence Dapbnici mores, lux- 


urious. 

DARANTASIA, Mous IEE, or N- 

tier, a town of the Centrnes, an Alpine 
nation of Gallia Belgica, called alſo 
Forum Claudii. 

DARDANIA, a name of Troas or Troy, 
Virg. En. 2, 32 et 3, 156. Ovid. 
Triſt. Iz 95 25s from its firſt king Dar- 
dinus, Virg. An. 6, 650, et 7, 20b. 
et 8, 34. hence Darddnus, a Trojan, ib. 
4, 661. Dardgni, v. Dardanide, the 

\ Trojans, ib. 2, 72, & 242, et 3, 94, et 
5, 45. Plin. 33, 3. Matres Darda- 
aides, the Trojan matrons, Ovid. Met. 
13, 413- Dardanius Paris, Virg. Ecl. 
2, 61. Ius Dardanides, &, I rojan, 
Ovid. Faſt. 6, 419. Dardanides furit, 
i. e. ZEneas, Virg. An. 10, 545. o 
12, 775, -DARDANIA. is alſo put for 
Samothracia, Plin. 4, 12. | 

DARNANI, a fierce people of Mafia, 
Plin. 4, 1. adjoining to Macedonia, 
Liv. 26, 25, et 27, 33. and always 
hoſtile to it, ib, 31, 28, et 40, 57. 


DaARDANIUM prom. a promontory of 


Troas, named from Dardgnus v. um, a 
{mall town, 70 ftadia from Abydos, 
Strab. 13, 595. Whence the two caſtles 
built oneach fide of the ſtrait by Maho- 
met IV. in 1659, weee called the Da x- 
DANELLES. . 1 
Dazir PoNs, a bridge made by Darius 
on the Danube, where it begins to di- 
vide into ſeverai mouths, Herodot. 4, 
89. | 
DARIOBRIGUM, a town of the Vengtli, 
now VENNES, in Brittany. 
DAULIS, -7dis, a town of Phocis, 3 10. 
Homer. Il. 2, 27. fituate on a lofty 
' eminence, Liv. 32, 18. the country 
Davtia or DauLis, Plin. 4, 3 ſ. 4. 
Daulia rura, Ovid. Met. 5, 275. 


DAUNIA, the ancient name of the north 


part of Apulia, now CariltTiNATA, 
158. whence Daunia regna, Sil. 9, 500. 


Dawnaci campi, ib. 12, 429. Daunia _ 


@7:470, the Daunian mule, i. e. the 


poetry of Horace, who was born in 
Apulia, Horat. od. 4, 6, 27. Daunia 
gens, the Ru ii, ſo named from Daunus 
the father of 'I'urnus, Virg. En. 3, 
146. Daunius beros, Turnus, ib. 12. 
723. Dauria dea, Juturna, the ſiſter 
of Turnus, ib. 12, 785. made a god- 
deſs by Jupiter, to compenſate the in- 
Jury he had done ber, ib. 139, &c. but 
before that called by Ovid NAls, a 

Water nymph, Faſt. 2, 606. preſiding 
over a fountain called by her name. 

DAUNUS, CAR AT ELLE, a ſmall river 

ia Apulia, 158. ; 

DzcarG6Lis, i. e. Regio decem urbium, a 
diſtrict of Judæa, Plin, 3, 18. et Deca- 

politana Regio, ib. 

DECELIA, BIALA-C ASTRO, a village 
of Attica, 301. which the Lacedemo- 
nians fortified by the advice of Alei- 
biades, Nep. 7, 4. 8 

DrcunArEs AGRI, certain lands in 
Germany, which were ſubjected by the 
Romans to the payment of the tenth 
part of their produce, Tacit. G. 29. 

DELIUM, a town of Bœotia, Liv. 31, 

45. with a temple of Apollo like that 
of Delos, 306. hanging over the Euri- 
pus, Liv. 35, 51. 3 

DELOS v. -us, the central iſland of the 

Cyclddes, 336. the birth- place of Apollo 
and Diana; whence Vates Delius, A- 
pollo, Virg. En. 6, 12. Ornatus fotis 
Deliis, i. e. with a erown of laurel, that 
tree being ſacred to Apollo, Horat. od. 
4, 3z 7. Dra DETIA, Diana, ib. 4, 
6, 33. Nemoralis Delia, Stat. Theb. 
9, 627. DELIACA VASA, brazen veſ- 


ſels made in Delos, which were held in 


great eſtimation, 337. Deliacus Galli. 
narius, a breeder of hens, for which the 
Deiians were celebrated, Cic. Acad. 2, 
16, & 18. | 


DELPHI, CAs TRI, the capital of Phocis, 


306. Orbis in medio paſiti, Ovid. Met. 
10, 167. ; adj. Mpbieus.—DRELYHI- 
CA, Ic. menſa, a kind of marble table 
with tkree feet, Cic. Ferr. 4. 59. firſt 
made at Delphi, Plin. 33, 11-—- DET 
PHIS, -7dis,. the prieſteſs of Delphi, 
Martial. 9, 43+ . . 
DELTA, that part of lower Egypt in- 
cluded between the two extreme 
branches of the Nile and the Mediter- 


ranean, ſo called from its reſemblance - 


to the fourth letter of the Greek al- 

phabet (A, 669. Caf. Hex. E. 27. 
DEMETRIAS, a town of Theſſaly, 32 1. 

alſo the name of ſome other places, 
DzozkriGa, Mrs AN DA de Ebro, a 2 
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of Spain, on the north fide of the 
Ebro. 
D ERBE, Ar.an-DAG, a town of Ly- 
caonia, Inh. Derbẽtes, fing. Derbes, 
Cic. Fam. 13, 73» | 

DERTONA, TozToXAa, a town of Mi- 
lan. 

DERTOSA, Ton ros A, a town of Ca- 
tatonia, on the north fide of the Ebro. 
DERVENTIO, DAWN T, a river of 
the Brigantes in Yorkſhire, on which 

was the town Derwentun, AuLDBY. 

DEVA, CnxEzsTER, on the Dee. 

DzucAaLEnoNIVS oceanus, the ſea on the 
north-weſt of Scotland. 

DIA, Stan-Dia, an iſland near D1vm, 
the moſt northern promontory of Crete, 

338; alto one of the Cyclades, the ſame 
with Naxos, Plin. 4. 12. 

DIANIUM promontorium, Cape Mar TIN, 
in Valencia of Spain. | 

DIBIO, Dryox, the capital of Burgundy 
in France. | 

DICTAMNUM, or Digzynna, a promon- 
tory in the north of Crete. 

Dick, a mountain in Crete, 338. 
where Jupiter was nurſed (ſub Die- 
tæo antro, in a cave of mount Dicte), 
Virg. G. 4, 152. whence Dictææ 
nympbæ, Cretan nymphs, Yirg. Ecl. 
6, 66. Dickæus rex, Jupiter, Id. G. 
2, 536. or Minos, Ovid. Met. 8, 43. 
Dictæa rura, the Cretan fields, ib. 3, 
2. Arva, Virg. En. 3, 171. Saltus, 
ib. 4, 72. 


DiIpbV NE, SALINE, one of the Lipari 


iflands, 276. 

.DIGEN TIA, a rivulet of the Sabines, 
running paſt the villa of Horace, Horat. 
Ep. 1. 18, 104. 

DixpYmus, pl. -a, -orum, a mountain of 

— Phrygia, Virg. An. , 617. where 
Cybtle was worſhipped, hence called 
Dindymezne, Hor. Od. 1, 16. 5. 

DINIA, Dio E, a town of Provence. 

DIOCLEA, or Docles, 2 town on the 


coaſt of Dalmatia, Plin. 3, 23. the 


country of the Emperor Diocletian, who 
was originally called DiocLEs, Eu- 
trop. 9, 19. 

DionkD R Inſulz, two ſmall iflands in 
the Hadriatic, near mount Garganus, 


159. 

DIORYCTUS, a place of Acarnania, 
where a cut was made to make Leuca- 
dia an iftand, Plin. 4. 1. 

D1OSCURIAS, ados, vel Dioſcurizda, a 
town of Colchis, Plin. 6, 28. 

Dioscokipis INSULA, Socor ARA, an 
iſland to the ſouth of the mouth of the 
Arabic gulf. 3 1 

9 


DxosPGr rs, i. e. Jovis urbs 

the lower Egypt, which 9%, | 
2 , Save name 

the diſtrict cal Dead 

„ led Nomos Dios Palites, | 

DirYLoN, one of the 
' ir 3 gates of Athens, 

DIRCE, a celebrated fountain n 
called Codniza Dirce, from 

who founded Thebes, Lucan, 155 8 
whence Dircæus, Theban, 304. Pw 
ſemine Cadmi emicuit Dircæa Cobgrs 0 
troop of armed men ſprung up from the 
dragon's teeth ſown by Cadmus, Lucan, 


4» 550- 

DIRCENNA, a very cold fountain near 
Bilbilis in Spain, Martial. 1, 50, 17 

DIVA, the river Dex at Aberdeen. : 

DIUM, a ftrong town in Mace 
Liv. 44, 7. Alſo the name of 
other places. ; 

DIVODURUM, MzrT2, the capital of 
Lorrain. 

DOB UNI, the people of Glocefier and 
Oxfordſhire, 

Doypdxa, a town of Moloſſis in Epire, 
317. near which was a large grove of 
oaks, ( Dodoniæ, Dodonæaæ, vel Dedo- 
nides quercus ), whence Dodona is put 
for theſe oaks, which, before the uf: 

of corn, afforded food to men, Vg. C. 
I, 149, and were ſuppoſed to utter pre- 
dictions, Lucan. 6, 427.3 Ovid. tj. 
45 8, 23. 

Dor & Es, a people of Theſſaly, Lucas, 
6, 384. Pliny ſays of Ætolia, 4, 2. 
their country was called Dolopia, Liv. 
36, 33. Servius makes the Dolce: 
the companions of Pyrrhus, and tie 
Myrmidines of Achilles at Troy, Ar. 
2, 7. adj. Dolopẽius, Flacc. 2, 10. 

Dod us or Donyſa, one of the Oclade, 
Virg. En. 3, 125. 

DORION, a city of Theſſaly, where 
Thamyras having challenged the Mules 
to a conteſt at ſinging, and being van- 
quiſhed, was deprived of ſight, Stat. 
Theb. 4, 182.; Hygin. Aſtron. 2, b.) 

Propert. 2, 22, 19.; Lucan. 6, 352. 

Dorts, -74is, vel Dorica, a part of Græcis 
Propria, 312. called Tetra dis, f om its 
tour cities, Strab. 9, 434+; Inh. Dose, 
ium, Dorii vel Dorienſes,; whence De- 
rica caſtra, the Grecian camp, Vi; 
An. 2, 27.—Alſo a part of Caria, He- 


» city cf 


ear Thebes, 


donia, 
Various 


rodot. I, I 44. Dortais ſinus, Plin. 85 29 N. 


Don iscus v. m, a place in Thrace 


where Xerxes numbered his army, 345. 


DORYLEUM, Esx1-SHEn, 4 town 


of Phrygia; Inh. Doxy/#i, Plin. 5, _ 


vel Dor ylenſes, Cic. Placc. 17. 
DRAVUS, che DAVE, a river of No- 
| ricum 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
um, which falls into the Danube at DUROLITUM, Ruvm#zorD, or Leiton 


ric 
Mutſa. 1 

Dar Ax un, TRAPANI, a maritime 
town of Sicily, 269.; adj. Drepani- 
tanus, Cic. Verr. 2, 57.—· Alſo the 
name of ſeveral other places. 

DRILO, Dz1Na, a river ſeparating Ma- 
ceJonia from Dalmatia, and falling into 
the Adriatic at LxSssus or Aleſſio. 

DRIN Us, Dain, a nver which ſepa- 
rates Servia from Bulgaria, and joins 
the Save. 

DRUENTIA, Dux AN c, a river of 
Gaul, which falls into the Rhone be. 
tween Arles and Avignon. Sid. 3, 468. 

DRUNA, the DxOME, a river of Gaul, 
failing into the Rhone below Valentia. 

De vdr Es, a people ſaid to have inha- 
bited various places, —Epire, Strab. 7, 
421. —Theflaly, Doris, Corinth, ib. 8, 

373. and Troas, ib. 13, 586. Pliny 
places them in Epire, 4, 1. So Luczn. 


a | 

Do Alduadubis, the Dav x, a river 
of Burgundy, which falls into the Saone 
near Chalone. a 

DUBRIS, Dubre v. i, Dover, a town 
of Kent, oppoſite to Calais in France. 

DULICHIUM, a ſmal! iſland near Ithica, 
ſubject to Ulyſſes, 331. who is there- 
fore called Dulichius dux, Ovid. Met. 
14, 226. Rem. Amor. 272. Dulicbie 
rates, his ſhips, Virg. Ecl. 6, 76. Du- 
lichius canis, his dog Argus, Martial. 
11, 70, 8. | 

DUMNONIiUM vel Ocrinum Prom. the 

LIZ ARD Point, on the ſouth-weſt of 
England, _ 

DUNUM, a Celtic word denoting a hill 
or eminence. 5 

DURIUS, the Dur O or DorRo, a river 
of Portugal. 

DURNIUM vel Durnovaria, Dos chES- 
TER, 2 town of the Durotriges in Bri- 
tain, 

DuxNoMAGUS v. um DuRMAGEN, a 
town of Belgica, on the Rhine, below 
Cologne. | 

DUROBRIVIS, RocxesTrs. 

DUROCASSES, Dax ux, in the coun- 
try of the Carngres, CuarTrAIN, 
the chief ſeat of the Druids in Gaul, 
Cæſ. 6, 13. 

DUROCATALAUNUM, Crarlonss 
on the Marne, in Champaigne. 

 DUROCORNOVIUM vel Coriniue, 


CixgxcrEsTEeR, in Glouceſterſhire, © 


DUROCORTORIUM, a town of the 
Rbemi, in Gaul, new RuEIMSs, in 
Champaigne, 


767 


in Eſſex. 

Dyuæ, a town of Achaia, Liv. 27, 31. ; 
Iah. Dymæi, ib. 3a, 22- Dymas ager , 
ib. 27, 31. Dymenjes funditores, ib. 38. 


29. | 

DYRACCHIUM, Dur Az zo, a town of 
Illyricum or Macedonia, 329- Inh. 
Dyraccbini, Liv. 44, 30. Cic. Att. 3, 
22. 

DYRAS, a tiver of Theſſaly, near 
Thermopylæ, 320. 


BE: 

EBLANA, Duxr 1N, the capital of Ire- 
land, as it is thought; Inh. EYlanii. 

EBORA, Evox A, a town of Portugal. 

EBOR Accu, YORK. N 

ExuDz v. -des, the weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land; called by a more modern name, 
Hebrides. h 

EB URöNESs, the people of the Lt gois, 
Caf. B. G. 2, 4. et. 6, 5. Eburou ces 


Auerci, the people of Ex EUx, in Ner- 


mandy, ib. 3, 17. 

EBUOUS, Lvic a, one of the two Pityuſæ 
inſulæ, near the coaſt of Spain, to the 
ſouth-weſt of Majorca; celebrated for 
its paſturage and figs, about a hundred 
miles in compaſs, Plin. 3, 5. et 15, 19. 


Ec RHATANA, HAMEDAN, the capital of 


Media, Cic. Manil. 4. 

ECETRA, a town of the Volſei; Inh. 
EczTrant VoLsci, Liv. 2, 25. & 
3» 4. 


Ecxinz, v. Echin#les, ſmall iſlands of 


Greece, at the mouth of the river 
Ache!vus, 331. Ovid. Met. 8, 588. 
ECHINUS, EcaxiNov, a town of Theſ- 

ſaly, Liv. 32, 33- 

Ecxomos, Monte LicaTa, a mountain 

of Sicily, 264. | 

EDESSA vel Zg, a city of Macedonia, 

325. alſo a town of Meſopotamia or 
Arabia; Inh. Edeſſeni, Plin. 5, 24. 
Tacit. Ann. 12, 12. 

EDETA vel Leria, LzRIA, a town of 

_  Celtiberia in Spain; the country EDE 
AN A, along the river Sucro or Xucar, 
Plin. 3, 3.; Inh. EDRETANI, or Sede- 
tani, Liv. 28, 24 29, 1. ; et 34, 20. 
Sil. 3, 371. 

ED ESS portus vel Odyſſeæ, a town of 
Sicily, near the prom. Pact Fnus, 263. 
Cic. Perr. 5, 34. | | 

EpGox1s, -zdis ve! Edonica, the country 
between the rivers Strymon and Neſſos, 
328.; Inh. Ee ones vel E£dini, often put 
for the Thraciuns j at. Edgnus ve ius, 

| Thragian; 
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Thracian: Mitres Edznides, Thracian 


ELEUTHEROcILiCes, 2 
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people of Ci. 


Matrons, i. e. Baccæ or prieſteſſes of cia, who had x Fi ie 
Bacchus, Ovid. Met. bEs 69. ; fing. kings, Cic. th, > 3 ſubject a wh 
Edonis, Propert. 1, 3, 5. or Ediniss Ef IEA regio, vel Elimig is 3 1 4, Ve 
Lucan. 1, 674. ; | trict of Macedonia, Liv. 5 1 2 dl. 75 

ZCexRIX lucus et fon, a grove and foun- 30. Some place it in Ilir 55 &f 45, 15 

tain near Rome, where Numa held Elimet vel Elymgi. Jricum ; Joh, pf 


ſecret meetings, as he gave out, with 
the nymph or goddeſs Egeria, (called 
his wife, Liv. 1, 21. Ovid. Met. 15, 
482. Foft. 3,275. or miſtreſs, Ju- 
eenal. 3, 12.) and with the Muſes, 
Liu. ib. Numa therefore confecrated 
this grove, and a temple he built in it, 
to the Muſes, ik. on which account, 
the place is called Ap CAMoEN As, 
Martial. 2, 6, 16. Juvenal calls it 
Vallis Egeriæ, ib. 17. 

EGNATIA vel Gnatia, a town of Apu- 
na, 162. | 

EL/EA, a town of ZE6r1s, in Afia 
Minor, Liv. 36, 43. on the Sinus 
Elaiticus. | | 

Ex *vs vel ELevs, untis, f. a town of 
the Thracian Cherſoneſe, Liv. 31, 16.3 
37, 9-3 Inh. Elcuntii. 6 

Ex EA or Vein, a town of Campania, 


EL1s, -is vel idis 


„ vel Erta, a gk N 
of Peloponneſus; alſo its . bog 
now BELvEDeax, 281. Cic. Fan. 1 
26.; Liv. 27, 32; Inh. Hir; 
whence ElFus ager, ib. et Elzy im, 
255 irg. G. 3, 202, vel EL It, Ge 

e Div. 2, 12. whence EA ; 
Ving. 6 4 ; s iates cue, 


59 
ELY MAIS, -74is, a part of Aſſyria, Pan. 


EMATHIA, 2 part of Macedonia, 


0, 27. 


aA 
3 25 
hence Emathie portus, the harbours of 


Macedonia, Virg. G. 4. 390. Enathij 


campi, the Macedonian plains, 027 
Meer. 6, 314. Emathins dux, A 
der the Great, Id. Triſh, 4, 55 30. 
Emathia tecta, Alexandria in 1625 


built by Alexander, Lucan, 10, &,_ 


It is alſo often put for Theſſah, 320 
whence Ematbii campi, the plaing of 


172.; Inh. Electæ; fing. Elłdtes Tx- 
No, Cic. Tuſc. 2, 21. & 22. Nat. D. 
3, 33- whence Eleatici Philoſophi, the 
followers of Zeno, Cic. Acad. 4., 42. 

ELATIA v. -ea, a town of Phocis, Liv. 

28, 7.3 32, 18. & 14.—alſo of Theſ- 
faly, Liv. 42, 54. Inh. Elatiernſcs. 

ELAVER, AI LI ER, a river of Aqui- 
tania, which fals into the Loire on the 
fouth. : ; 

EEEZCTRI DES ie certain iſlands in 
the Adriatic, ſuppoſed by the Greeks 
to produce amber, Mel. 2, 7. but 
Pliny ſays none ſuch exiſted, 3, 26 f. 
30. & 37, 21. 11. He, however, in- 
forms us, that one Sotacus believed, Liv. 21, 57.; Ad Tiberim, 35, 10, 
that in Britain, amber dropt from the 41, 27. 
rocks, ib. and he himſelf mentions ſome EN cHETLI4A, an ancient town of [Ilyri- 
iſlands in the German ſea, called Gleſ- cum, on the confines of Epire, ſup- 
farie or Electrides, which produced poſed to have been named ſrom Cad- 
amber, 4. 16 f. 30, & 13 f. 27. See mus and his wife Harmonie v. -a, be- 

pe- 569. * . ing there converted into ſerpents, Lis 

Er.rPHANTINE vel Elepbantis, -idis, an can. 3, 189.; Inh. Encbclii v. -&, fad 
iſland in the Nile, near the lefler cataract, to be the deſcendants of Cadmus and 
668. Harmonia, & rab. 7, 126. 

ELEUSIS v. i, a village of Attica, ENGYIUM, Ganot, a city of Sicily; 
ſacred to Ceres, whence lhe is called Inh. EN GINI, Cic. Verr. 3, 437 ef 4 
Eleufinia Mater, 301. ; 44- ON : 

EreurTHta®, a town of Bavtia, be- ENIr Rus, a river of Macedonia, 524+ 
tween Megära and Thebes, Plin. 4, 7.3 Virg. G. 4, 368. 

& 34, 8. ENNA vel Henna, Cas TRO Jaxxl, t 

EL exuTHEROS, a river of Syria, at the Caſtro Giazane, a town of Sicily, 272. 
Soot of Mount Libanus, Plin. 9, ic. Inh. EN R ENSES, Live 24, 37+ En- 


nenſi: 


Pharfalia, Lucan. 1, I, et 6, 620, vel 
Emathia arva, 7, 191, et 846. Ain 
Emathia, the battle of Pharſalia, $, 
531. plur. the troops that fought in it, 
1, 688. Emathie funeſta dies, the dy 
of the battle, 7, 427. Pharialos Ema. 
this, -1dis, 6, 350. Lucan frequently 
confounds Theſſaly with Macedonia, 
and Pharſalia with Philippi; fo ſome- 
times the other poets, /ce p. 323. 
EMPORIZE, AmMPURIAs, a town of 
Spain in Catalonia, Liv. 34, 9,3 26, 
19.3 28, 42. Emporia regio, ib. 29, 
25, et 33.; Inh. Emporitari, ib. 34, 
16. —— EMPoRIUM ad Placentian, 


. — — er 


oh 
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henſs age#, Cic.—ſacred to the Ceres, 
who is therefore called EN NEN 818, Cic. 
Verr. 3, 49+ et HEN NA, Sil. 1, 214. 
—Hennea Diva, i. e. Proſerpine, Sil. 
1,93. Who was carried off from the 
grove of Enna by Pluto, Cc. Verr. 4, 


WTELLA, LAVAGNA, a river of Ge- 
noa; alſo a town of Sicily, on the 
r. ver Crimiſus; Inh. ENTEL LIN, Cie. 
Verr. 37 


43. ee yet 
Foab A, a diſtrict of Macedonia, Liv. 


31, 39-3 33» 8. & 42, 53 3 Inh. 
FoRDUDBEIT, Liv. 45, 30. X 

FOUS orbis, the eaitern part of the world, 
Ovid. Faſt. 3, 406. Ei terre. Art. 
Am. 3, 537. Ee unde, the eaſtern 
ocean, ib. b, 478. Eoe partes, ib. 1, 
140. Eoi Indi, Amot.-2, 6, 1. or 
ſimply Eoi, ib. 1, 15, 29. from Eos, 
Fos, f. the morning, Faſt. 4, 389. 
Ezus, is e. Lucifer, the morning ftar, 
Vg. G. 1, 288. E224 domus Arabum, 
Virg. G. 2, 115. Ecæ acies, the eaſt - 
ern troops, i. e. the Ethiopians, 14. 
En. 1, 489. 


EPETIUM, Visc io, a town of Illyri- 


cum; Inh. Epetini. Pe 
EPHESUS, A1os07.vc, the capital of 


Ionia, now in ruins, 582. adj. Epheſius 


et Epbefinus. Literæ Epteſiz, letters 


which were ſuppoſed to contain ſome 


magic power, Plin. 36, 14. 
EFexna vel Ephyre, an ancient name of 
Corinth, 280. whence Ephy-Za mania, 


Dyracchium, fonnded by a colony from 


Corinth, Lucan. 6, 17. Ephyrẽia era, 
vaſes of Corinthian braſs, Virg. G. 2, 
264. Ephyreiades puellæ, the girls of 
Corinth, Claudian. de. B. Get. 629. 

Ev1DAMNUS vel um, the ancient name 
of Dyracchium, which the Romans 
dropt, as being ominous, (g. ad dam- 
num), Plin. 3, 23. to which Plautus 
alludes, Men. 2, 1, 2 

EPIDAURUS vel um, Pipavra, or 
Malvaſia Vecchia, a city of Argölis, 
celebrated for its horſes, ( domitrix equo- 
rum ), Virg. G. 35 44. ſacred to * 
culapius z whence he is called Epidau- 
rius, 287 —alſo a town of Illyricum, 
now Reguſi Vecchio z and of Laconjca, 
Malvaſio Fecc bia. 

EPIDIUM, IsLa, one of the weſtern 
iſles of Scotland; or, as others think, 
the Mull of Cantire, Ptolemy. 

Ey166n1, the deſcendants of thoſe he- 
roes who fell in the firft Theban war, 

432. 

EPIPHANEA v. ia, SURPENDKAR, A 


town of Cilicia, near Iſſus, Cic. Fam. 
15, 4. 3 Plin. 5, 27.—another of Syria 
on the Euphrates, Plime 5, 24. 
Ey1POL #, a part of Syracuſe, 260. 
EPIRUS, AtBANIA, and Canina or 
Chimera, 214. celebrated for its horſes, 
Firg. G. 3, 121. Eliadum palmas 
equarum, ic. mittit, produced mares, 
which gained the prize at the Olympic 
games, ib. 1, 59. Inh. Epirotæ, Nep. 
13, 2. fing. EPIROTES, ib. 21, 2. 
hence Epiroticæ poſſeſſiones, ib. Attic. 


14. | 

EQUUS TUTICUS, CasTzet FaaN- 
co, a town of the Hirpini, 157. 

ERANA, avillage of Cilicia, on mount 
Aminus, Cic. Fam. 15, 4. | 

Erxasinus, a river of Argölis, which 


ſinks below ground, and riſes again, 


Plin. 2, 103. ; Ovid. Met. 15, 276. 
ERBESSUS vel Herbeſſus, Mox TE Br- 
.  BINo, a town of Sicily, north of Agri - 

gentum ; Inh. HEABENSES, Liv. 24, 


30. 
_ EREBI ſedes, the infernal regions, Virg. 


E. 4, 471. vel Ertbus, En. 6, 247. 
Erebi umbræ, ib. 4, 26. 


ERETRIA, a city of Eubta, 336. Inh. 
Eretrienſes; adj. Eretrius et Eretrid- 


cus. 

Ex F Tun, a village of the Sabines, Virg. 
En. 7, 711. Eretinus ager, Tibull. 
4, 8, 4. 

Ex Ic üs, Alicudi, one of the Lipari 
iſlands, 276. | 

ExiDpANnus, the poetic name of the Paaus 
or Po, ſuppoſed to flow from a river in 
the infernal regions, Virg. u. 6, 
659. compared by Lucan to the Rhine 
and Danube, 2, 408, &c. Aratus 
mentions an Eridanus in heaven, Cic. 
in Arat. 145. ; ſo Claudian de Cons. 
Honor, 6, 175. ; 

ERYMANTHUS, a woody mountain 
of Arcadia, where Hercules flew a huge 
wild boar, 398. A river of the ſame 
name flows from it into the Alpheus, 
Plin. 4, 6. hence Erymanthia bellua, 
Cic. Tuſc. 25 8. Aper Erymant bis, 
ib. 4, 22. vel Erymantbæus, Flacc. i, 
374. Urſa Erymanthi:, -idis, i. e. 
Calliſto metamorphoſed into a bear, 
Ovid. Met. 2, 499. but Statius uſes 
this expreſſion for any Arcadian bear, 
T heb. 9 549. : 


ERYTHIA v. ra, an ifland near Cades 


in Spain, or the ifland Gades itſelt, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the 
abode of Gerydnes, Plin 4. 22. 3 Mel. 


37 6.3 Propert. 1 Is 3 Sil. 36, 
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195 · hence Victor abit, ſecumgue boves 
Erytbeiada prædam abſtulit, ic. Her- 
cules, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 649. et Erytbeia- 
das bowes, ib. 1, 543 · 5 
ERVTHRÆ, ErETHRI, a town of 
lonia, 587. whence SIBYLLA Err - 
'THREA, Who, according to Varro, 
brought the Sibylline verſes to Tarquin, 
Serv. in Virg. An. 6, 36. Erytbræum 
prom. Liv. 44, 28.; Inh. Erytbrei, ib. 
38, 9.—Alſo a town of ZEtolia, ib. 28. 
ERYTHRAÆEUM MARE, that part of 
the Indian ocean which waſhes Arabia 
and Perfia, Herodot. 1, 180. et 189.; 
3, 93-3 et 4, 37. ſaid to have been 
named from a King ERYTHRAS, Plin. 
6, 23 f. 28.; Curt. 8, 9, 14.3 Mel. 
35 . erroneouſly called by the Latins 
Rubrum mare, ib. The Perſian and A- 
rabian gulfs were part of the Mare E- 
rytbræum, but not that ſea jitſelf. Pliny 


ſeems to reſtrict that name to the gulfs 


' themſelves, 6, 24. Erythrei lapilli, 
pearls found in that ſea, Stat. Silw. 4, 
6, 18.; Tibull. 3, 3, 17. : 

ERYX, San GivriiaNno, a mountain 

of Sicily (ſuppoſed to be alſo called 
Ervycus, Cic. Verr. 2, 8. et 47.) ſa- 

' cred to Venus; hence called ExycInay 

269. Erycino in wertice, on the top of 
Eryx, Virg. An. 5, 759. There was 
on the fide of the mountain a ſtrong 
town of the ſame name, Liv. 21, 10. 
et 41.; 28, 41. h 

ESQUILLZE v. Exquiliæ, Mons Eſquil 7- 

nus vel Eſquilius, one of the ſeven hills 
of Rome; whence Porta Efſquilina, Liv. 
2, 11. er iribas, Plin. 18, 3. Exqui- 
LINA ALIT ES, ravenous birds, which 
came to devour the bodies of criminals, 
who were commonly executed at the 
Eſquiline gate, Herat. Epod. 5, 100. ; 
Tacit. Ann. 2, 32. 

Ess z DN ES, a nation of Scythia, near 
the Palus Mzotis, Plin. 4, 12.; adj. 
Eſſedonius. | 

EsT1z0T1s a diſtrict of Theſſaly, 320. 

EsuLA, a town of Latium, Horat, od. 
3, 29, 6. 5 

ETRURIA vel Hetruria, Tuscany, a 
country of Italy, 136s z adj. Hetruſcus ; 
Inh. ETzusci et Tusc1, Virg. Eu. 
10, 429. 11, 629. Etruſca acies, the 
Toſcan army, ib. 8, 503. caſtra, 10, 
148. See Tusc1. . 

EUBCEA, NE GROrOoN T, an iſland to 
the eaſt of Bœotia, 335 · ; adj. Eu- 
xcxus et EvBoicus, applied not only 
to Eubea, but to Cumæ, founded by a 
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EungörASs, VASILITOTAMo, the river 


' EvroTos v. 4, a river of Thellaly, 


8 —— — 2c 


colony from Eubœa. Ca | 
the verſes of the Cumzan Sf nn 

Faſt. 4, 257. Rupes Eubcica, the rock 
of Cumea, Firg. n. 6, 42. But Eu 


biice cautes, the rocks of : 
11, 260. e ©, 


Evenus, Tivaxy, a ti bolt 
: adj, Eveninus. 5 
VESPERIDES, a People of AF. 
the fide of the Syrtz ARG ads 
7 75 171. & 198. e 
ANEI, a people of Ital . 
head of the Hadrtatic, Gives back . 
wards the Rhetian Alps by the Trojans 
and Veneti, Liv. 1, 1.; adj. Euganeus 

EUMENIA, a city of Caria, Pin. d. 20 

e one of the Lipari ian, 
276. 

EUPATORIA vel Magnopils, Teuxx. 
NESS $ mw 5 Pontus, Hab. 12, 
556.— Another of Paphlagoni 
ä OE 

EUPHRAT FS, Eur nxA Ts, or Fx A 

a celebrated river of Aſia, which ſes 
in Armenia, and empties itſelf into the 

Perſian gulf, 625. annually overflow. 
ing its banks, and fertiliſing the coun. 
try, Cie. Nat. D. 2, 130. the boundary 
of the Roman empire on the eaſt; 
hence Eupbrates movet bellum, i. e. the 
Parthians, Virg. G. 1, 509. ibat jan 
mollior undis, i. e. the nations throuzh 
which it flowed were ſubdued by Au- 
guſtus, nu. 8, 726. G. 4, 5bo, &c. 

Evuxiyvs, the narrow ſtrait between Ba. 
otia and Eubaa, 335. : 

EuRoOMus v. um, vel Euromenſium 72 
dum, a town of Catia, Liv. 32, 33. « 


. 33», 30. 

EUROPA, Evroys, one of the three 
great diviſions of the ancient world, 
Plin. 3, 1. ; Lucan. 3, 275. Euye 
 atque Aſiæ orbis, Virg. En. 7, 222. 
Europa atque Afia pulſus, i. e. from 
Italy in Europe, and Troy in Aſia, ib. 
I, 385. ; adj. Europaus, Nep. 18, 3. 
But Dux Europæus, is put for Mins, 
the ſon of Europa, Ovid. Met. 8, 23. 

EuRdyPus, a town of Macedonia on ive 
Axius, Plin. 4, 10. 


which runs paſt Lacedzmon, Liv. 35, 
29 · P · 283. 


which joined the Penẽus, but was ſup- 
poſed not to incorporate with it, 319. 
EurvMEDON, -ontis, a river of Parophy- 

lia, 589. Liv. 33, 41. & 377 23- 
Evxinvs Pentus, the Black ſea, 351. 
| | FazAt1s, 
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Tapknts, FaxTA, a river of the Sa- 
dines, Pirge Eu. 7, 71. 
FABRATERIA, FALvaTERRA, 4 
town of the Volſci, Cic. Fam. 9, 24-5 

Inh. Fabraterni, Plin. 3, 5. 
FABRICIUS PONS, Ponte Giudeo, or 
Ponti di quatro capi, one of the bridges 

on the Tiber at Rome, Horat. Sat. 2, 


6. 

1 Sedes Dianæ, a ſmall place 
in the north of Sicily, Sil. 14, 267» 
called alſo Faſcelinæ Templa Diane, Lu- 

cil. For the cauſe of this name ſee Serv. 
is Virg. An. 2, 117. ; Hygin. 261. 

p KSUL v. a, Fi gs AL E, a town of 
Etruria, Salluſt. Cat. 27.; Sil. 8, 478.; 
adj. Fæſulanus; Inh. FeSuL ANI, Cic. 
Mur. 24+ g 

FALERIA, FALLERONA, a town of Pi- 
cenum; Inh. FALERIENSES vel Fa- 
larienſes, Plin. 3, 13 f. 18. 

FALERII V. -im, PAL ARI, a town of 

Etruria, on the right fide of the Tiber; 
Inh. FaL sci, ſ. Phaliſci, ſaid to be 
ſprung from the Athenians or Argives, 
Plin, 3, 5 called Ægqui, juſt, by Virgil, 
becauſe the Romans borrowed from 
them the laws of heraldry, or the laws 

_ obſerved in proclaiming war, jura 
fecialia, ) and ſome other ſupplements 

. to their twelve tables, Serv. in Virg. 
En. 7,695, ——Fariscus ager, Liv, 
10, 12, 16. Venter Faliſcus, a kind of 


ſauſage made at Falerii, Martial. 4, 46. 
Falerii was famous for rich paſture; 


hence Faliſca berba, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 84. 
gramen, Id. Pont. 4, 8, 41. Faliſcæ 
pra ſepes, Cat. R. R. 4. & 14. 
FALERNUS ager, a diſtrict at the foot 
of mount Malsicus in Campania, cele- 
brated for its wine, Liv. 22, 14. Mar- 
tial mentions a mons Falernus, 12, 57. 
There were ſeveral contiguous hills, 
the weſt part of which was called Gau- 
rus, the eaſt Maſsicus, and the north 
Falernus, Flor. 1, 15. now Monte Bar- 


bara, as being in a great meaſure bar- 


In, —FALERNUM, ſc. preedium, a 
villa in that diſtri, Cic. Phil. 13, 5. 
FAVENTIA, FAR NZA, a town of Ro- 


mania in the Pope's territory; Inh. 


Fawentini, Plin. 14, 15. Martial. 2, 74. 
FELTRIA, FELITAI, a town in the ter- 
ritory of Venice; Inh. Feltrini. 


Faſt. 6, 578, 
FENNI vel Nn, the inhabitants of 


Enirgia v. Finningia, Plin. 4, 13. Tacit. 
G. 46. ſuppoſed to be Finland. 5 
FrREN TIN UM, Ferentino, a town of the 
_ Hernici in Latium; Inh. Ferentini, Sil. 
8, 394. or FERENTINATES, Lv. , 
42. & 43. near which Ferentine- (ſc. 
Dee) lucus, Liv. 1, 50, 52. Ferentina 
agua, 51. Ferentinum caput, the ſource 
of that ſtream, ib. 2, 33. 

FEAEN TUM vel Forentum, Fox EN ZA, 
a town of Apulia, Horat. 3, 4, 15. Inh. 
FERENTANT, Liv. 9, 16, & 20. 

Fzroniz Es et Lucas, the temple 
and grove of the goddeſs Feronia, in 
the diſtrict of Capena (in Capenate, ſc. 
agro), Liv. 33, 26. Virg. An. 7, 697. 

 — Another about three miles from 
Anxur or Terracina, Virg. Zu. 7, 
799. with a ſacred fountain in the 
grove, Horat. Stat. 1, 5, 24. 

FESCENNIA, - iorum vel um, (G A- 
LES E or Citta Caſtellata,) a town of 
Etruria, near Falerii, Plin. 3, 5 f. 
8. where, Servius ſays, nuptial ſongs 
and thoſe petulant verſes called Verſus 
Feſcennini vel carmina Feſcennina, were 
firſt invented, An. 7, 695. 

Fin REN Us, a river which runs into the 
Liris, and through Cicero's farm at 
Arpinum, Cic. Legg. 2, 1. 

FIc ANA, a town of Latium, near Rome, 
Liv. I, ; Jo 

FICARIA, Sr EN TERNA, a ſmall iſland 

in the Sinus Caralitanus or bay of Cag- 
Hari, on the eaſt fide of Sardinia, Plins 


2 

FICULEA or Ficul#ea, a town of the 
Sabines or of the ancient Latins, Liv. 
1, 38. beyond mons Sacer. The way 
which led to it was called via Ficulnen- 
ſis, afterwards Nomentanaz Liv. 3, 52. 
Cicero had here a villa, (FicvuL- 
NENSE,) Alt. 12, 34. : 

FI DEN v. a, a town of the Sabines, 
Inh. FID EN AT ES, Liv. 1, 14, & 27 ; 
2, 19. ; 4, 17, & 21.3 33, 34. Fide- 
nas bellum, ib. 1, 15. 


 FIDENTIA, . Borgo-di-ſan-Donino, a 


town of Gallia Ciſpadana, between 
Parma and Placentia, Yell. 2, 28. Inh. 
Fidentini, Plin. 3, 15 f. 20. 

FIRMUM v. iam, FERMo, a town of 
Picenum, Cic. Att. 8, 12.; Pell. 1, 
14. Inh. FIR MANI, Plin. 7, 8. their 
ſea- port was called CasTELLum Fir- 
manorum, ib. | 


Fisckrrus, monte della Sibilla, a hill of 
\ FrxeSTELLA, a gate of Rome, Ovid. 


the Sabines, Si/. 8, 518. where the 

Nar riſes, Plin, 3, 12. 
FLAMINIA ferta, Pox TA DEL PoPoL og 
3D 2 c one 


„ 
ode of the gates of Rome, opening to 
the via Flominia, which led to Ariml- 
h | 

FLANATICUS ſinus, the gulf of Car- 


No, 2 bay of Liburnia, named from 


the people, Flanates, Plin. 35 195 & 
21. N ; 

Fravina, a town of Etruria, near So- 
rate, Sil. $, 492. hence FLAVINIA 
ARVAs Virg. En. 73 696. 5 

FLEVUS v. um, the right branch of 
the Rhine, which at its mouth ſpread 
aut into a large lake, called FLEVO, 
now ZUIDER-ZEE, or the Zuider 
ſea, Mel. 3, 2.; Plin. 4, 15 f. 29.3 
Tacit. Ann. 2, 6. the rives was again 
contracted before it joined the ocean, 
and got the name of HELIUM, Pin. 


ib. which may be till recogniſed in 
Ur Ir. -A fortreſs built here was call. 


ed FLEVUM Fass o um, Tacit. Ann. 


4, 72. N WEED 
FLORENTIA, Frox NE, the capital 


of Tuſcany, on the Arno; Inh. FLo- 
R EN TIN I. Plin. 3, 51. 8.; Tacit. Ann. 
I, 79.3 Fler. 3, 21. 

Tons Sol Is, a fountain in Cyrenaica, fo 
called from its ſhifting its degrees of 
heat and cold with the motion of the 
fun, Plin. 2, 103. 

FORMIZE v. -ia, a maritime town of 
Latium, forty ſtadia ſouth-eaſt of Ca- 
jeta, Liv. 8, 14-3 38, 36. anciently the 
abode of the Læſtrigꝭnes, p. 454. cele- 
brated for its wine, ( vinum Fox MIA- 
NUM,) Horat. Od. 1, 20, 11. called 
Mamurrarum urbs, Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 
37. from an opulent family of that 
place, Plin. 36, 6. Near this was a 
villa of Cicero's, (Fox MIAN UN,) Cit. 
Fam. 11, 27, & 10, 10. where he was 
aſſaſſinated, p. 148. 

FORM IO, Risaxo, a. tiver of Iſtria, 
the ancient boundary of Italy to 
the eaſt, Plin. 3, 18 f. 12. which was 
afterwards extended to the river Arſia, 
ib. 19 f. 23. 


1223 | 
FORTUNATAÆ INSUI. E, the Ca. 


NARY iſlands, 683. Plin. 6, 31, & 32. 
FORULI, a village of the Sabines, Virg. 
En. 7, 714. 
FORUM AP PII, a town of the Volſci, 
on the VIA Ar PIA, Cic. Art. 1, 10.5 
Inh. FoxoArrII, Plin. 3. 5 ſ. 9m.— 
Forum ALLIENI, FEZNRARA, Tacit. 
biſt. 3, 6.—Forum AURELII vel Au- 
relium, MoONTAL To, a town of Etru. 
ria, Cic. Cat. 1, 9.— Forum CLAUDII. 
- OrroLo, alſo in Etruria.— Forum 
CORNELIUM vel Cornelii, ImoLa,. 
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in Romania, the Pope's terri 
Fam. 12, «.: hene F. tory, Cie, 
Plin. 3, - NE w arocernelienis oper, 


3 
in Pro. 
called Pore. 


7 gric. 4. 
Far1vL1, in the territory of Vale 


called FoxAJuLIzNns1s Civyr ac. Ci 
Fam. 12, 26.— Forum vocohit. 
8 GonsaroN, between . Marſeilles an 
Antibes, Cic. Fam. 10, I7,-Various 
other places were called FOR A, market 
towns or boroughs, Sallyſt. Jug. 47 
where the Roman prætors or governors 
of provinces held courts of Juſtice, (forum 
vel conventum agebant, ) Cic, Vert. 4 

+5 5» 11. Vatin. 5. Fam. 3, 6, & 

8. Att. e, 21. hence thoſe towns were 
called CONVENTUS, as well a Fo- 
RA, Cic. Verr. 2, 20. Ligar. 8. Thus 

Spain was divided into ſo many towns 
where theſe judicial meetings ( Furidu 
ConvenrTus) were held, Plin, 3, 1f, 
J. ſo Ce/. Ciw, B. 37 21 & 32. and 
all thoſe who were obliged to go to 2 
certain city to get juſtice, were faid ty 
be of ſuch and ſuch a conwentus; thus, 
Celtici, qui Luſitaniam attingunt, Hiſpa- 
lienſis conventiis 3 Turduli, jura Cordy. 

bam perunt, Plin. ib. 

FOSI, a people of Germany, near the 
mouth of the Elbe, Tacit, G. 36, 
thought to be the Sax NEs of Ptole. 
my, p. 567. 8 

FOSSA v. -&, the ſtraits of Box1pa. 
cio, between Corſica and Sardinia, 
alfo called TAPHROS, Plin. 3, 6. 


15. 
FOSSA DRUSI vel Drauſſana, a canal 


cut by Druſus from the Rhine, beiow 
the ſeparation of the Wahal, to the 
Iſſel, for eight miles, Tacit. Hif. 5, 
23. Suet. Claud. 1. See p. 53 5. 
FOSSA MARIANA, a canal cut by 
Marius, in his war with the Cimbri, 
from the eaſt branch of the Rhone 
to Marſeilles, now called GALEjox, 
Mel. 2, 5.3 Strab. 4, 183. Pliny 
calls this work Foss x MAR II, 3, 41. 
5. as if there had been more cuts than 
one, as Suetonius calls the canal of 
Druſus. 


FREGELL/E, Cariano, a town of 


the Volſci in Latium on the Liris, 
5 Liv. 
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Liv. 8, 122.3 Inh. FREGELT ANI, Liv. 
27, 10, 26, & 27. Frigellanus ager, 
Cic. Fam. 13, 76. Arx Fregellana, 
Lir. 9, 18. : 

FRENTO, Fox TORE, a river of the 
FrENTANT, Whence their name, 158. 


and that of the country, Regio FREN- 


TANAz Plin. 35 11. 3 Liu. 93 45. 
FRETUM, put, by way of eminence, for 
 FaxTUM SicuLUM, the STRAITS 
or MxssixA, Caf. B. Civ. 1, 29.; 

Cic. Att. 2, 1.3 Flor. 1, 26, extre 

hence called FxETENSE MARE, Cic. 

Att. 10, 7. . : 
FRISII, Fx so Ns, the people of Frieſ- 


land, Toric. Ann. 1, 60.; Hiſt. 4, 15, 


& 72. divided into MaJjoxts and 
MixoRES, Id. G. 34. 

Fausino, Fruſilone or Fraſinone, a town 
of the Volſci, Juvenal. 3, 223. Inh. 
FrusiINATES, Liv. 10, 1.3; Fundus 
Frusinas, Cic. Att. 1 I, 45 & 13. 

Fucinus Lacus, Lago di CxLano, a 
lake in the country of the Marſi, 158. 

Furcinum v. im, v. ia, Fol Id No, 
a town of Umbria, Sil. 8, 462. Inh, 

FureixATESs, Plin. 3, 14 f. 19. ſing. 
FuLGINAS, Cic. | 

FUNDI, Fox pr, a town on the Via 
Appia, near Cajeta, Horat. Sat. 1, 5, 
34-3 Inh. Fux DpANI, Liv. 8, 14, & 
19.3 38, 36. Fux DpANuS AGER, 
Cic. Rull. 2, 25. et LAcus, Plin. 3, 
5. Montes Fundani, Tac.t, Ann. 4, 
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G 
GABELLUS, La Srccnia, a river 


running into the Po, on the ſouth, 
oppoſite to the Mincius on the north, 


Plin. 3, 16. 


GABll, now extinct, a town of Latium, 


Liv. 1, 53. Galina urbs, Ovid. Faſt. 
2, 709.; Inh. GaBINI, Liv. 6, 21. 
GaBINA VIA, the way which led to 
it, 3, 6. GakIN us CINCTUS, a par- 
ticular manner of tucking up and gird- 
ing round the toga, Liv. 5 46.; 8,9.3 
10, 7.; Virg. u. 7, 612. Gabine 
Juronis arva, the territory of Gabii, 
where Juno was worſhipped, ib. 682. 
GADES, iam, vel Gadis, is, Capizs 
an iſland and town of Spain at the mouth 
of the Bætis, Plin. 4, 23 f. 37. called 
remote by Horace, Od. 2, 2, 11. and 


Terrarum finis, Sil. 17, 642. Solis cubi= 


lia, becauſe the ſun was there ſuppoſed 


to go to bed, Sat. Silv. 3, 1, 183. 
where was a temple of Hercules, Liv, 


— 


21, 21.3 24, 49.3 26, 43.3 28, 1:3 
Inh. GaviTan1, Liv. 28, 13—37. 
_- GaviTana ProvINCIA, Liv. 28, 2. 
G/AETULIA, 682, the country of the 
Grö, the firtt inhabitants of 


Africa, Salluſt. Jug. 18.; Plin. 5, 4+ adj. 


 Gaifilus et Getulicus, 

GALATIA, vel Gallogræcia, a country 

of Afia Minor, 592.3 Plin. 5, 32 f. 
42+; Inh. GaLATz#, Cic. Att. 6, 5.3 

Lucan. 7, 540.; adj. GaLAricus, 
Col. 2, 9, 8. Livy almoſt always calls 
the country GALLo0GR &CIA, and the 
inhabitants GAL LOoGRAKCI, 38, 12 


2. | 
GALESUS, GALEso, a river near Ta- 
rentum, 167. 

GALLIA, Gavr or FRANCE, 534. 
divided into TRANSALPINA, or UL- 
TERTOR, north of the Alps, and C1 
 SALPINA Or CITERIOR, a part of 
Modern Italy, GaLtia TRANSATL- 
PINA Was alſo called ComaTa, from 


the people wearing their hair long; and 


the ſouthern part of it NazxBonNENSIS, 


from NARBO, now NazBoNNE, its 


capital: alſo BxaccaTa, from the 
uſe of trouſers or breeches, Plin. 3, 4. 
ſee p. 542. Excluſive of Provincia Ro- 
mana, or Narbonenſis, Tranſalpine Gaul 
was divided into three parts, BxLGica, 
CEL TIca, and AquITANIA._GAL- 
LIA CISALPINA, or Citerior, was di- 
vided into TRANSPADANA and C1s- 
PADANA, by the Padus or Po running 
through it; boih of them, in latter 
times, called Tod AA, from the inha- 
bitants having obtained the rights of 
Roman citizens, and, of conſequence, 
permiſſion to wear the Roman toga.— 
— The Gauls (GALLI) were called by 
the Greeks GAL AT, and by them- 
ſelves CELTRÆ ; adj. GaLLIicus et 
GALLICANUS.——(CGALLICUS A- 
GER, properly denoted the territory be- 
tween Picenum and Ariminum, whence 
the Galli Senines were expelled, and 
which was divided among Roman citi- 
Zens, Liv. 235 14-3 39» 44. Thus 
Cicero is to be underſtood when he 
Joins Ager Gallicus et Picenus, Cat. 2. 
and fo Cæſar, when he joins Gallia ct 
Picenum, B. C. 1, 29. That tract of 
country is called GALLI A ProviN- 
CIA, Suet. Claud. 24.—4A war 
againſt the Gauls was called by the 
Romans GAfrLicus Tuuvrrus, 


„ Liv. 7, 9, & 11, &c. as being more 


formidable than that againſt any other 
nation, Cic. Pbil. 8, 1. 
303 GALL 
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GALLINARIA filva, a wood in Cam- 
pania, between the mouths of the Vol- 
turnus and Liternus, 149+ a frequent 

receptacle for robbers, Juvenal. 3, 


e ES Snot 

GALLUS, a river in Phrygia, whence 
the prieſts of CybEle are ſaid to have 
been named GALL1, becauſe, when 
they drank. of it, they became furious, 
Ovid. Faſt. 43 361. : 

GANGES, -is, m. GaNnGEs, a very 
large river of India, 658. ſaid by Lu- 
can to have been the boundary of the 
conqueſts of Alexander; and what 


ſieems ſtrange, to be the only river that 


runs eaſt, 3, 230. called Tepidus, 
Ovid. ib. 138. SG flumine lato, 
Triſt. 5, 3, 23-—Terra Gangztis tdis, 
India, Id. Amor. 1, 2, 47, Gangetica 
zigris, an Indian tiger, Met. 6, 636. 
ee Sinus, the bay of Bengal. 
GANGARID, a people living near the 
Ganges, Curt. 9, 2. Virg. G. 3, 27. 
But Valerius Flaccus makes the Gan- 
garidæ a people of Scythia, 6, 67. 


SGARAMAN TES, um; fing. Garamas, 


-antis, a people of Libya, Plin. 5, 5. 
Virg. Ecl. 8, 44, An. 6, 795. Lucan. 
4, 679.3 Sil. 11, 181. adj. Garaman- 


ticus, Sil. 1, 142. Garamantis (-idis) 


nympha, Virg. En. 4, 148. 


GAndAxus, St. ANGELO, a mountain 


of Apulia, which projects into the 
Hadriatic, 159. Gargani Jaepygis agri, 
the country around, Virg. Zn. II, 


247. 

G ARG ARA, crum, a town of Myfia, 
Macrob. Sat. 5, 20. at the foot of 
mount GARGARUSs, plur. a, orum, 
Plin. 5, 30. which projects into the 
bay of Adramyttium, Strab. 13, 606. 
The ſoil round Gargira was of amazing 


fertility, Yirg. G. 1, 102.3 Ovid. Art. 


56. 


m. 1, IE 
GARGETTUS, a village of Attica, the 
birth- place of Epicurus, 301. whence 


he is called GaxGETTIvs, Cic. Fam. 
155 16. 

G ARUMNA, GAR ON NE, a river of 
Gaul, which divided Aquitania from 
Celtica, Mel. 3, 2. 

GAUGAMELA, a village near Arbẽla, to 
the eaſt of the Tigris, where Alexander 
completely vanquiſhed Darius, Strab. 
25 79. et 16. Pr. Curt. 43 9. 

AURUS, a mountain of Campania near 

_ Eumz, Lucan. 2, 667. noted for pro- 
ducing vines, Si. 12, 160.; Stat. Silv. 
3» 5» 99» Mens Gauranus, Id, Theb. 
87 545. | 
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GAZ A, a city of Paleſti ; 
GEBENNA. See * 
ROSIA, an extenf 
- bordering on India; lah, 0 Ha 05 
825 6, 20, & 23. "Te 
ELONI, a people of Sarmatia 0 0 
thia, north of the Palus 3 
Caſpian ſea, who had colours ingrained 
on their ſkin, Virg. G. 2, 11 5.3 Clay. 
dian. in Rufin. 1, 315. 9 5 
GELA, a city in the ſouth of Sicily, on a 
river of the ſame name, 263. Inh. 
. Gelenſes ; adj. GxLo: CAMP, Pup, 
En. 3,701. K 
GEMONLA, fc. Scale, a place in 
Rome where the dead bodies of crimi. 
nals were thrown, Tacit. Bift, Þ 7%; 
Suet, Tib. 53, & 61. ; 
GENABUM, ORLEANS, a city on the 
68 Wo Cenabum. 
I vel -nes, a fierce people o 
Rhcetia, Horat. od. 4, 14, 8 f 
GENEVA, GENEVA, the laſt town of 
the Allobrgges on the north, next the 
_ Helvetii, on the Locus Lenanus, ot 
Lake of Geneva, 548. 
GENUA, Gexoa, a city of Liguria, 
135. Liv. 21, 32; 28, 46; 30, l. 
GENnUsUs, SEMNo, a river of Mace. 
donia, running into the Hadriatic, to 
the north of Apollonia, Lucan. 5, 
462. | 
GERAESTVUS, a port of Eubca, Liv. 


31, 45. 7 5 ; 
GERGOVIA, a town of the Bon, Cz, 


B. G. 7, 9. 
GERMANIA, GERMANY, a large 
country of Europe, 554. Inh. G PR- 
MANI. Thoſe Germans who had 
croſſed the Rhine, and having made 
conqueſts, ſettled in Gaul, were called 
GERMANI CISRHENANT, Ce. B. G. 
6, 2. and the others, TAN SAH E- 
N ANI, Caſe B. G. 4, 16.; et 5, 2.; 
et 6, 5. That part of Germany near 
the ſources of the Rhine, was called 
GErRMANIA SUPERIOR and below, 
to the Britiſh or German ocean, GII- 
MANIA INTERIOR, Dio, 53, 12:3 
Tacit. Annal. 3, 41, & 4, 73-3 Sue. 
Vit. 7.; Dom. 6. Germany Proper, cr 
Tranſrhenana, was alſo called Max; 
to diſtinguiſh it ſrom that on the welt 
ſide of the Rhine, which was compara- 
tively but of ſmall extent, and à con- 
fiderable part of it BAR RAR A, or Ban- 
BARICUM, ſc. ſolum, as being more un- 
civiliſed, Eutrop. 7, 5 · ] Yepijce in vita 
Probi, 13. Adj. GERMAN us et GER- 
MANICUS, which laſt was mo 
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43.2 ſirname by ſeveral of the empe- 
rors, and deſervedly conferred on Dru- 
' ſos, the nephew of I iberius, on account 
of his victories. The ſoldiers of the 
army which ſerved in Germany, were 
called Milites GER MA NICIANI, Suer. 
Tib, 25. and the army itſelf ſometimes 
exercitus GERMANICIANUS, inſtead of 
GERMANICUS, Suet. Oth. 8.; Veſp. 6. 
Germanice Kalendæ, the firſt day of 
September, Martial. 95 2, 4» which 


month Domitian called Germanicus, 


from his aſſumed firname, Suet. 13. 

| Gx550RTACUM Bononia, Bou LOoGNE, in 
Picardy. | 2 

GET A, a warlike people of PonTvus, 
or the lower part of Moeſia, towards the 
mouth of the Danube, 353. often men- 
tioned by Ovid, fing. Getes, Lucan. 2, 
54, et 3, 95- adj. GETICvs, often put 
for Tbracius; thus Geticum plectrum, vel 
Getica lyra, the lyre of Orpheus, Stat. 
Silo, 2, 2, 61, & 3, 1, 17. Getica arva, 
the country of the Getz, Virg. En. 3, 


PE” a river of Perſia, Tibull, 4, 1, 
141. 8 

GLANUM, Sr. RMI, in Provence. 

GLAUCUS SINUS, Gurr or Mac, 
in Caria, alſo a river of Colchis falling 
into the Phaſis. : | 

GLESSARIA. See ErxcTrYDEs. 

GLOTTA, the river and frith of CLyDx, 
in Scotland. : 

GOMPHI, a city of Theſſaly, towards 
the ſprings of the Peneus, 322. Inh. 
GoMPHENSES. 

GONNI vel GoxN us, a town of Theſ- 
faly, in the entrance to the vale of 
Tempe, Liv. 36, 10. ; 42, 54. 

GORDLAIL vel Carduch#i montes, 
mountains in Armenia, where the river 
Tigris riſes, ſuppoſed to be mount 
ARARAT, mentioned in Geneſis. 

GORDIUM, a village in the north of 


Phrygia Magna, p. 592. Juſtin. 11, 


7.; Curt. 3, 1, 16.; Liv. 38, 18. 
GORTYNA, a principal city of Crete, 
339+ Nec Eois pejor ſagittis, not inferior 
to the Parthians in ſhooting arrows with 
dexterity, Lucan. 3, 186. whence Gor- 
tynia ſpicula, Cretan arrows, Virg. An. 
II, 773. Arundo Gortynis, dis, Lu- 
can. 7, 214. Inh. GoxTyYNii, Nep. 


22, 9. 

GRACIA, Gaxecr, properly reſtricted 
to the country between the iſthmus of 
Corinth and Theſſaly; hence called 
GR/ECIA PROPRIA, now LIVA- 
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DIA; but in a wider ſenſe, compre - 
hending, beſides that, Peloponneſus, 
Epire, Theſſaly, and Macedonia, 279. 
The ſouth part of Italy was alſo called 
MAGNA Grmcla, 181. Tala nam 
tellus Græciã major erat, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 
64.;—loh. GRAECI; fing. GR 
cus et Eræca, Liv. 22, 57. Dimin. 
Gracilus, uſed by way of contempt, 
Graculus eſuriens, in cœlum, juſſeris, ibity 
Juvenal. 3, 78. The name of Greeks 
does not occur in Homer or Virgil, wha 
uſe, inftead of it, Acarvi, An GIVI, 
Danai, Graii, Grajugenæ, 8&c. The 
Greeks called themſelves HELLEN ES, 
and their country, HELLAs, -ddos. 
The Greeks, as being more civilized, 
called the inhabitants of all other coun- 
tries, Barbarians; which diſt inction 
was unknown in the time of Homer, 
Strab. 8, 370. ſee p. 588. It often 
occurs afterwards, and even in Roman 
writers; thus Homines levitate Eræci, 
crudelitate barbari, Cic. Fiacc. 11. 
Gracia barbariæ lento colliſa duello, 
The Greeks engaged with the Bar- 
barians, i. e. the 'Trojans, in a tedious 
war, Horat. ep. 1, 2, 7. The Greeks 
in the time of Cicero, were much dege- 
nerated from their anceſtors; Vetere 
Gracia digni perpauci ſunt GRAECI ; 
Fallaces ſunt et leves, et diuturna ſervitute 
ad nimiam aſſentationem eruditi; omnes 
vias pecuniæ norunt, et omnia gecunia 
cauſa faciunt, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. 1, 1. 
Livy ſays of the Afiatic Greeks, Sunt 
leuiſſima hominum genera, et ſervitut 
nata, 36, 17. and of the nation in 
general, Gens lingua magis ſtrenua quam 
attis, 8, 22. The Graca :alliditas is 
particularly mentioned, 42, . He 
however extolls the learning of the 
Greeks, (ſunt omnium eruditiſſimi), 39, 
8. in which the Roman youth, in the 
time of Livy, were carefully inſtructed, 
9, 36.—adj. GRACUS; Graca voce 
loqui, Ovid. Triſt. 3, 12, 39. vel 
Grace, Cic. Verr. 4, 147. So Grec? 
legere, Cic. de Orat. 1, 155. MNeſcire 
Tic. Flaccs 10. Scribere, Id. Off. 3s 
115.—GREzco MORE BIBERE, to 
pour out libations to the gods, and to 
drink to the health of friends at an en- 
tertainment ¶ Quum merum cyatbis li- 
ant, ſalutantes primo deos, deinde amicos 
ſuos nominatim). Aſcon. in Cic. Verr. 
I, 66. c. 26. Tuſc. 1, 96. c. 40. 
GRA fide MERCARI, i. e. praefenti 
Pecunia, to purchaſe for ready money, 
3D4 8 
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as the Greeks were not to be truſted, 
Plaut. Aſin. 1, 3, 47. Greca ſacray 
the myſteries of Ceres, Cic. Verr. 4, 
51. Feſtus. Graca VIA, Cic. Fam. 
7, I. ſuppoſed to be the ſame with via 
Herculanea; fee p. 151. GAA 
Foss A, a place in Campani?, Liv. 28. 
46.— Ad. Grecas calendas ſolvere, i. e. 
nunguam, becauſe the Greeks had no 
ealends, Suet. Aug. $7.—Gr &CULA 
CAUT1o, an obligation nor to be relied 
on; or, as ſome think, written in Greek, 
Cie. Fam. 7, 18. in alluſion to Id. 13, 
15. GRC EULA coNC1o, a Grecian aſ- 
ſembly, ſo called, by way of contempt, 
Cic. Flacc. 10. Negotium ineptum et 


Gracilum, Cic. Tuſc. x, 35. Grecule 


wites, Columell. 3, 2, 24-—Grxca- 


NICA Tod, like that of the Greeks, 


Suet, Dom. 4.; adv. Græcanicè, Var. 
L. L. 8, 50.—GrACIENSE MARE, 
that part of the Egean - ſea which 
touches on Greece, Plin. 4, 11 f. 18. 
exir, GR Alus, uſed chiefly by the 
poets ; thus, Graiæ urbes, Virg. Æn. 
3, 295. Graius ſermo, the Greek lan- 
guage, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 61. Graiim arma, 
the arms of the Greeks, ib. 4, 228. 
Graius ſaltus vel Graiæ Alpes, that part 
of the Alps over which Hercules was 
ſuppoſed to hive paſſed, Nep. 22, 3. 
Quod nofiri cœlum, Graji perbibent 
&#thera, Cic. Nat. D. 2, 36. So Gra. 
- JUGENAy m. a Grecian, ib. et Virg. 
Zn. 3, 550. Grajugene reges, Stat. 
Theb. 6, 215.—Aſuetus Eræcari, ac 
cuſtomed to the ſoft diverſions or lux-, 
urious manners of the Greeks, Horat. 
Sat. 2, 2, 11. e . 
GRAMPIUS MONS, the G AMrIAN 
Mou N TAINs, in Scotland, Tacit. Agric. 
"i 5 8385 
: Ge anions: OvusvoLay a river of Myſia, 
: $87; Carte 45 tf 7 ' 
GRAVISCZE : vel -a, Eremo de Sant 
Auguſtino, a maritime town of Etruria, 
Liv. 40, 29. et 41, 16. called intem- 
peſt, unhealthful, on account of its 
bad air, Virg. Anu. 10, 184.; adj. 
GRAVIScAN us.“ ; e 
CRUDLI, dependents of the Nervii, ſup- 
poſed to have lived near Tournay or 
Bruges, in Flanders, Cæſ. 5, 38. | 
GRYNIUM v. ia, a town of Folia, 
where was a temple and ancient oracle 
of Apollo, Strab. 13, 622. whence he 
js called Gryn =xus Aror Lo, Firg. 
s. 4, 345. Servius ſays he was thus 
named from a grove near Clazomenz, 


. 
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called Gryneum nemus whe 

worſhipped, ih. et Ecl. 6, RY 7Y 
GRUMENTUM, ABMENTo, an ; 
land town of Lucania, Liv. 23 4 

2741. Le? 
GYARAS, et Gyre, v. 
8 of the Cyclides, 337. 

YMNÆ, a to j 

12 5 wn of Colchis, Kempben, 
.GYMNOSOPHISTZ, phil 
33 e 
VND ES, Zzixpzn, a ti 
W » A river of Aſ. 
GYTHIUM, Coro-Kyrxr 

Feten, 3 


, V orum, one 


it 


4 


Havria. See Apna. 
HaDRIANOPOL1s, ADxion : 
of Thrace, 9 5 5 
H/EMONIA vel AZ monia, a poetic name 
of TaRESSALY ; whence Hauöxius 
vel ZEMmonivs, Theſſalian, 320.— 
Hæmonius heros, Achilles, Ovid. An. 
2, 9, 7. Met. 12, 81. puer, Achilles 
when a boy, Faß. 5, 400. vir, Id. 
Art. 1, 682. Hæmonius juvenis, Jaſon, 
Met. 7, 132. Arcus Hamonii, i. e. 
Sagittarius, a ſign of the Zodiac, Met. 
2, 81. Hænoniæ artes, magic arts, Art; 
Am. 2, 99. See /Emonta. f 
HEMUS vel Emu, Eulx IRDA, a 
ridge of high mountains in Thrace; 
344. ; Inh. HzMIMonTAN, Ruß. g. 
HAL Es vel Heles, - ẽtis, m. HAL ENT, 
river of Lucania, Cic. Fam. 7, 20, 
EIT i 
HALESA vel Halæſa, a town of Sicily, 
Cic. Verr. 2, 7.; Inh. Halesini; Hale- 
fina civitas, Id. Fam. 13, 32. 
HALENTUM v. iam. v. Haluntium, a 
town in the north of Sicily, Cic. Ver. 
4, 23. whence Halentina vel Haluntina 
civitas, ib. 3, 43. 0 
HALIACMON v. Aliacmon, Inis, m. 
a river ſeparating Macedonia from 
Theſſaly, Cxſ. B. C. 3, 36. Plin. 31, 2. 
HALIARTUS, a town of Bœstia, 305. 
near which Lyſander was ſlain, Nep. 
3. deſtroyed by the Romans, Liv. 
42, 63. ; Inh. HAL IAR TII, Liv. 425 


HALICARNASSUS, Bom ovx, the 
chief town of Caria, 589. Liv. 27, 10. 
& 16.; Inh. HaLIcas NASSENSES, 
Liv. 33, 20.3 adj. HALICARNASSIVS) 


5 v. "als et 8825 HALYCIA 
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HALYCIA y. Halicy&, Saizmt, 2 


town of Sicily, near Lilybeum ; Inh. 
HALYCIENSEsS, Plin. 3, 8. vel Ha- 
LICYENSES, Cic. Herr. 2, 33. 

HALONESUS, Dromo, an iſland of 

Macedonia, oppoſite to the promontory 


between the Thermaic and Toronean 


gulfs ; the cauſe of a war between the 
Athenians and Philip; fajd to have 


been once defended by the women, when 


all the males were lain, Mel. 2, 7. 
ALYCUS, PrATANI, a river in the 
ſouth of Sicily. | ; ; 
HALOS, a town of Theſſaly, 322. adj. 
Halius v. Halenſis. 
HALYS, K1z1L-ERMARX, or the Red 
River, named from the ſalt pits (a 
r dh), by which it paſſes, Strab. 12, 
546. the boundary between Pontus 


and Paphlagonia, and of the dominions 


of Crœſus, 600. Curt. 4, 11. Deceived 


by an oracle, he croſſed it, to fight 


againſt Cyrus, Cic. Div. 2, 56. hence 
it is ſaid to have been fatal to him, Cu- 
can. 3, 272. 
HED Ul, a people of Gaul. See Epi, 
; Cic. Fam. 75 10. } 
HAMA, a town of Campania, three 
miles from Cumæ, Liv. 23, 35 
HANNIBALIS CASTRA, a ſea- port town 
of the Bruttii, 178. 5 
HARUDES, a people of Germany, Cæſ. 
o f 
HEBRUS, MaARISsA, the largeſt river 
of Thrace, 345. . 
HECATE Fanum, a famous temple of 


' Hecite, in the territory' of Stratonicea, 


a city of Caria, Strab. 14, 660. 
HzcaTONNES1; a number of ſmall iſlands 
between Leſbos and the continent of 

Afia, Strab. 13, 618. 1 
HECATONOT&LISs, a ſurname of the 

iſland Crete, from its hundred cities 

(ron tte), 239. 1 
HzcaTonyYLos, an epithet of Thebes 
in Egypt, from its hundred gates 

(Tv\ai), Ammian. 22, 16. alſo the capital 

of the Parthians, Plin. 6, 15, & 25. ; 
Fab. 11, 514. : 

HELENA, an iſland near Attica, 335. 
HELICE vel Elice, a town of Beotia, 
overwheimed by the ſea, Plin. 2, 92. 


94. | 
Hericon, ZaGaro-vquNrT, a moun- 
| fain on the+confines of Eœotia and 

Phocis, 304. ſacted to Apollo and to 

the Muſes; whence Heliconigdes, the 

Muſes, who. are ſuppoſed to have been 

drought up on this mountain, ( Heliconis 

Aumnæ, Ovid. Faſt, 43 193. which 


is therefore called VIxGINE Us, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 219. Collis Heliconii cultor Hy- 


men, Catull. 59 ſ. 62, 1. Alfo a river 


which ſinks below ground near the foot 
of this mountain, and riſes at ſome 


diſtance, under the name of Bariy- | 


RAS, Pauſan. Bet. 30. 

HELIOTöTIs, or the city of the ſung 
BAALBECK, in Syria, 594.3 Pline 
55 22.—alſo MAT AREA, in Egypt, 
688.: Cic. N. D. 3, 21. Inh. HELI- 
oroLI T, Plin. 36, 26. adj. Heliopo- 
litanus. SER 

HELISON, -ontis, m. a river of | 
which runs patt Mdegalopglis or Leos 
nardi in Arcadia, and joins the Alphẽus, 
Pauſan. Arcad. 30. | 

HELIUM, the mouth of the Mazsz, 

' Plin. 45 IS» ; 

HELLASs, . ddis, Ga EZ, the name 

giyen it by the natives, Mel. 2, 3.; Plin. 
4, 7.3 Inh. HELLENES; adj. HET - 
LADICUS, Grecian, Plin. 35, 10. 

HELLESPONT Us, or the Sea of Helle, 

the DAR DANELL ES, the narrow ſtrait 


between the Egean ſea and the Pro- 


pontis, 349.3 Liv. 31, 15. et 325 33-3 
Ovid. Met. 13, 407. —Alſo the coun- 
try along the Helleſpont, part of Myfia, 
Strab. 12, 566.3 Cic. FVerr. I, 24. o 
Fam. 13, 53. Nep. 13, 3;, Inh. 
HzLrreseonTI1, Plin. 5, 30. ſing. 
Helleſpontius, Sic, Fam. 13, 53-3 adj. 
HELLESTONT IVS v. idcus.— HET - 
LESPON TJAS, -& vel ius, a north-eaſt 
wind, Plin. 2, 47. 

HELORUM v. s, Murr Uccy, as 
its ruins are called; a town of Sicily, on 
the river HR LR us, near Cape Paſſaro, 
263. ; adj. Helgrius. 

HELOS, an ancient town of Laconica ; 
whence, as ſome think, HELö T v. 
-tes, v. Hite, the public ſlaves of La- 

cedæmon, 280, & 462. 

HELVETII, the people of SwIrzEA- 

LAND, Caf. B. G. 1.; Tacit. Hiſt. 1, 
67, & 69. 

HELVIA RICINA, a town of Picẽnum; 
Inh. RicINENSEsS. 


 HELVII vel Evi, the people of Vi- 


VIERS, in Gallia Narbonenſis, along the 


mountainous banks of the Rhone, Plin. | 


3, 4 : | 
HELVILLUM, S$161LLo, a town of 
Umbria, ſuppoſed to have heen the ſame 
with Suillum; whence Suillazes, the 
inhabitants, Plin. 3, 14. | 
HELVINA vel Elvina, ELvino, a 
fountain near Aquinum, Juvenal. 3, 
320. TEA ED | 
| HzxNET1, 
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HEN ET, an ancient people of Pontus; 
part of whom having ſettled in Italy, 

near the top of the Hadriatic, were 
called VENETI, 591. Liv. 1, I. p. 
186. | 

Hzsn16cn1, a people of Pontus, adjoin- 
ing to Colchis, Mel. 1, 21.; Vell. 2, 


40. 3 Flacc. 6, 43. Lucan. 2, 591. 


deſcended from Amphytus and Tele- 


chius, the charioteers (1:0gg0:) of Caſtor 


and Pollux, and therefore called La- 
cedæ monii, ib. 3, 270. 


HEPHZESTIA v. 45, a city of Lemnos, 


N 344 e 
Hze AsT1ADEs inſalæ, I. e. Pulcanie, 


the LIT ARI iſlands, 27 5. N 
HERACLEA, a town of Lucania, 170.; 
Inh. HzrAcLEENSES, Cie. Arch. 
4.— of Sicily; Inh. HERACLIEZNSͤRS, 
267. 0f Theſſaly, now Z EITON, 
321. whence HERACLEENSIS ACER, 
Liv. 36, 16.—of Thrace, anciently 
PERINTHUS, now EEKTI, 350. 
of Caria; Inh. HERacLEOT az, Cic. 
Fam. 13, 56.—of Acarnania, Liv. 38, 
1.—and of ſeveral other countries.— 
Alſo a ſmall iſland caft from the Lipari 
iſtands, 276. 


- HERACLEUM, a town of Egypt, which 


gave the name of OsTiumM HERA- 
CLEOTICUM, to the weſtmoſt mouth 
of the Nile, on which it ſtood, near 
Canopus, Diodor. 1, 33-3 Strab. 2, 


$5.3 & 17, 788.3 Tacit. Ann. 2, 60. 


—— Alſo the port-town of Gnoſſus, 
now CANDIA, the capital of Crete, 
Which has given name to the illand, 


"AIG 
HERBITA, a town of Sicily; Inh. 


HEx&zBITENSES, Cic. Verr. 2, 64, & 


5 32. : 
HERCULANEUM v. num, a city of 
Campania, Cic. Att. 7, 3. overwhelmed 
by an earthquake, at the firſt eruption 
of mount Veſuvius, 154. Hercalancnſis 
Fundus, Cic. Fam. q, 25. 


HERCULANEA VIA, a mound be- 


twixt the Lucrine lake and the ſea, 151. 
Herculeum iter, Sil. 12, 118. 
HERCULIS Columnæ v. Hercule, the 
Pillars of Hercules, two mountains on 
each fide of the ftraits of Gibraltar, 
Calpe and Abyla, v. e, 484, Sil. 1, 
142. called Heſperia column, Lucan, 
9, 654.3, Mel. 1, 5, & 2, 6. Plin. 
3, 1. -—Herculis MON ZECI Portus, 
Mow aco, a port-town of Genoa, 135, 


Tacit. Hift. 3, 42.; Virg. En. 6, 


$30.3; Lucan. 1, 405. ——Herculis 


LABRONIS, vel LIBURNI Portus, 


I. x GOR N, 136. HER | 
Cape SPARTIventyo u la,, from 
and Has TLAND Pol x r, 8 
the Briſtol Channel, in Devonſhir os 

PorTus Hercurms, a port © 

Bruttii, 194.——H; Wh 


ERCUL1s] 
a fmal! ifland about three wks 28 
Cartbagena in Spain, calied alſo Scou— 


BRARIA, from the num ; 
auluns, or tunny fiſh, hey s ks 
Strab. 35 159.——HrRcuris 2 
two iſlands near the prom. Gord 
in Sardinia, Plin. 3, 7H; 
Lucvs, a wood in Germa 
Hercules, Tacit. Ann. 2, 12. which 
Cluverius ſuppoſes to have been . 
Minden in Weſtphalia Various 
other places called by the name of Her 
cules in all the three diviGons of the 
ancient world, OE 

HERCYNIA SILVA, vel Hercinius 
a; a very large foreſt in Germany, 
572. Liv. 5, 54.; Cæſ. B. C. ; 
Tacit. G. 18 3 4 

HERDONIA, Ax Dbox A, a town of the 
Hirpin, 1&7. 

HER ZEI MONTES, a chain of moun. 
tains extending from Cape Pelöris, 
near the north ſhore of Sicily, Diader. 
14, 79. N | 

HERMZ/AEUM prom. vel Promontorinm 
Mercurii, Cape Bon or Bora, north. eaſt 
from Carthage, the moſt northern point 
of Africa, Strab. 17, $34.; Liv. 29, 


brſule, 
ianum, 
RCUL1S 
ny, ſacred to 


27. 3 | 

HERMANDICA vel Helmartica, a town 
of the Yaccei in Spain, Polyb, 3, 14.; 
Liv, 21, To 


HrxRMIGNE vel -a, CasTx1, a town of 


Argdiis, which gave name to the Sinus 
Hermionicus, a part of the Argolic gulf, 

287. Virgil. in Ciri, 472.; Plin. 4, 
5. 9» 

Hr rMorOLIS, i. e. Mercurii offidun: 
magnum et par uum; ASHMUNEIN, and 
DEMENRHUR, two towns in Egypt, 
Plin. 5, 9. | 

HER MUNDURI, a people in Germany, 
north from the Danube, Tacit. G. 41, 
adjoining to the Catti, Tacit. Arn. 14. 
extr.; Vell. 2, 106. conſidered by Ta- 
citus as a tribe of the Suevi, ib. but 
included by Pliny together with the 
Suevi, under the nation of the HER- 
MIONES, 4, 14. 

HER MUS, SARARAT or KEpovs, 2 
river of Ionia, 587. and Lydia; ſaid to 
carry down gold in its ſtream, Virg. G. 
2, 137.3 Sil. x, 159.; Plin. 5, 291. 
N. EXITe; Lucan, 32 2103 Herni 

g camf ui; 
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campus, A plain along its banks, of re- 
markable fertility, An. 7, 721. | 

Hrzxlcl, 2 people of Latium, ſouth-eaſt 
from the Volics, inhabiting a rugged 


country; whence Hernica ſaxa, Virg. 


| 7, 684.; Sil. 4, 226. ; Liv. 9, 
2 1 terra. Ovid. Faſt. 
37 90. Frondoſa, Stat. Silv. 4, 5, 56. 
Hraxlc us ſenex, Juvenal. 14, 180. 
HzROOr SL 18, a town of Egypt, at the 
' weſt extremity of the Arabic gulf; 
* whence Herocpolitinus ſinus, the gulf of 
Suez. : N 
HESPERIA, i. e. weſtern, ſc. terra, the 
country over which the evening ſtar 
Hzsrkx us appears, an ancient name of 
Italy given it by the Greeks, becauſe 
it lay weſt of them, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 498. 3 
Herat. od. 4, 5, 37+, Virg. An. 1, 
530. HESPEAIA TERRA, ib. 2, 781. 
or HEsPERTA MAGNA, ib. 573. as 
ITALIA MAGNa, on account of the 
greatneſs of the Roman empire and 
exploits, ib. 4, 345- Heſperia fuctus, 
the Italian ſea, the Ionian or Adriatic, 
the ſea between Italy and Greece, 
Horat. od. 1, 27, 28. Cladis Heſperiæ, 
the diſaſters of Italy, or the defeats of 
the Romans by Hannibal, Sil. 7, 15. 
—— Spain was Called HESYERIA Ur- 
TIMA, as being the moſt remote weſtern 
country then known, Horat. od. 1, 36, 
4. Serv, ad. En. 1, 530. et 2, 780. 
and its utmoſt limit, HZSPYERIA 
Cal E, Lucan. 1, 555. HesPERIUM 
Fretum, the weſtern or Atlantic ocean, 
Ovid. Met. 11, 258. So Heſperiæ unde, 
Faſt. 2. 73. Heſperius or bis, regna At- 
lantis, the weſtern part of the world, 
Africa, Ovid. Met. 4, 628. So Axe 
ſub Heſperio, under the weſtern part of 
heaven, ib. 214. Heſperia vox, what is 
uttered in the weſt, Id. Triſt. 4, 9, 22. 
in Heſperiis partibus, ſc. terræ, ib. 1, 
140. et Amor, 1, 15, 29. Heſperii 
regis pomaria, the gardens of the Heſ- 
ferides, Id. Nux. I11.——HEs?E- 
RIDES AQUA; the Italian rivers, Virg. 
En. 8, 77. Heſperii ammes, the rivers 
of Spain, Lucan. 4, 14. 
HrsrERISs vel Heſperides, vel Berenice, 
 Bxanic, or Bxxn-Gazi, a town in 
Cyrengica, 677. where moſt authors 
place the gardens of the Heſperjdes, or 
daughters of Heſpërus, the brother of 


Atlas, which were ſaid to produce gol- 


den apples, Serv. ad. En. 4, 434.3 


Ecl. 6, 61. kept by a dragon that never 


flept, which Hercules flew, and then 


caried eff the apps, Lucan, 9, 357, 


Kc. But authors vary about their 
ſituation, Plin. 5, 5+ Virgil ſuppoſes 
them to be in Mayritania, near mount 
Atlas, ib. 


-HESPERIUM prom. Plin. 5, 1. Hes- 


PERU-CERAS, Plin. 6, 31. (Ferien 
xepac, Mel. 3, 9.) a promontory on the 


weſt fide of Africa, near which was 


Heſpericus ſinus, and H&SPERIDUM i- 
ſulæ, ſuppoſed to be the Cape Pera 


iſlands, But, as Pliny obſerves, Omnia A 


bc incerta junt, id. ; 
HETRICULUM, LaTTARICo, a towy 

of the Bruttii, Liv. 30, 19. g 
H TAPYLON, v. os, a gate of Syracuſe, 

a part of the city or of the wall, Liv. 


24, 21+ 25, 24. et 32, 39.3 Diador. 


II, 58. et 14, 19. er 64. 

HIBEK, Hilzri, a Spaniard ; hence 
Vulgus Hiberum, Sil. I, 145 Hibzr 
armentum, ib. 12, 119. and Hibgrisg 
-Idis, f. Spain. Sil. 4, 59. See Ibzrus. 


. HIBERNIA, ixELAND, 532. 


HIERA, Vutcaxo, one of the Liparj 
iſlands, 276. 
HizRAPGLI1S, i. e. ſacra urbs, Bau- 


BUK-KALAST, a town of Phrygia, 


celebrated for hot baths, Vitruv. 8, 3. 


—— MENBIGz, in Syria. See BAM- 
BY CE. 


Hi1xricnvs, -untis, f. Jericho, a city 


of Judæa, Plin. 5, 14. from its abound- 
ing in dates, Tacit. Hift. 5, 6. ; Plin. 
5, 14. Called the City of Palm Trees, 
Deuteron. 34, 3.3 Judges 1, 16. et 


3» 13. 

HIEROC/ESAREA, a town of Lydia; 

Inh. HizoCc &SARIENSES, Tacit. Ann. 
2, 47. et 3, 62. x | 

HIEROSOLYMA, -, vel -orum, Ix- 
RUSALEM, the capital of Judza, 595. 

called Suſpicioſa et maledica civitas, Cic. 
Flacc. 28. whence Pompey, who took 
it, is called Hizzo$S0LYMARIUs, Cic. 


Att. 25 9. 
HIMELLA, Ara, a river of the Sabines, 


which joins the Tiber below Cares, Virg. 


En. 7, 714. | | 

HIL LZVION ES, a people of Scandinavia, 

Plin. 4, 13. 

HI MERA, the name of two rivers of 
Sicily, the one FIuMI DE TIMINIJ; 
running north into the Tuſcan ſea, 
near Panormus, having at its mouth a 
town of the ſame, 271. Cic. Verr. 4, 


33. and near it baths, THRERM&R HI- 


MERENSES, ib.— The other, Frumr 
SAL so, running ſouthwards, 264. and 
dividing the iſland into two parts, Liv. 
24, 6. et 25, 49- | 
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HIPPO regius, a maritime town of Nu- 
midia, near Box A, Plin. 5, 3; Mel. 
T, 7.; Live 29, 3, & 32. Another 
near Utica, called HIPPO Diarrbyius, 
3. e. well-watered, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the former, Plin. 9, S. et Plin. 

9, 33. Which gave the name of 

Sinus Hipponenfis to the bay on which 

it food, Mel. 1, 7.—Alſo a town of 

Spain, Liv. 39, 30+ and of the Bruttii, 
274. 

Nirrocz xz, a fountain of Bœotia, 304. 


MIRPINI, a people of Italy, 157. Pubes 


Hirp7na, Sil. 8, 570. | 
HISPALIS vet Ialis, SEvII II, the 
chief city of Andaluſia in Spain on the 
Bztis, Cic. Fam. 10, 32.; Plin. 2, 97. 
-HISPANIA, Sr Aix, 482. divided by 
the Romans into two provinces, CI TR - 
no et ULT ERIOR, Nearer and Far- 


ther, Liv, 32, 28. et 45, 16. hence 


called the Two Spains, (Duz HIS A- 
NT,) Cic. Fontej, 3. Manil. 12. 
or the Spains, Cic. Fam. 15, 19. Au- 
guſtus divided it into three provinces, 
TARRAcONENSIS, named from TAR- 
 BACCQ, à town built by the two Scipios; 
BzTICA, named from the Betis yun- 
ning through it; and Lus iTAN IA, now 
Portugal, Mel. 2, 6.; Dio. 53. The 
Former diſtinction, however, of Citerior 
and Ilterior, was not altogether dropt, 
Tacit. Annal. 4, 13.; Plin, 3, I. Inh. 
HisrANI. adj. His AN Us, Hiſpanic us 
et Hiſpanienſii. But the firſt and laſt 
are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed ; thus, Hiſ- 
panus is a Spaniard by birth, but Hiſpa- 
vienſis, one who lives in Spain, although 
born elſewhere. Non Hiſpanienſem li- 
_ Grum mittimus, ſed Hiſpanum, i. e. not 
a book compoſed in Spain in the Ro- 
man language, but Spaniſh in every re- 
ſpect, Martial. 12. pref. | 
HISTER v. Itter, the name of the Da- 
NUBE, towards its mouth, Cic. Orator. 
45-3 Sil. 1, 326. „ 
HISTRIA v. ria, a country near the 
top of the Hadriatic, on the eaſt, for- 
merly a part of Illyricum, but annexed 
to Italy by Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
Sirab. 7, 314. : ; 
HOMOLE, a mountain of . Theflaly, 
the abode of the Centaurs, Firg. Zn. 
Ty 075 
HomorLoiDEs, um, f. the name of one 
of the gates of Thebes, Stat. Theb. 7, 
252. 
HORESTI, the people, as it is thought, 
of Eſkdale in Scotland, Tacit. Agric. 38. 
HORTA vel Hortanum, Ox TI, a town 


| HOSTILIA, a village ot the 


of Etruria at the confluence of | 
and Tiber; whence Woe 
the troops of Orta, Virg. An. 75 25 
Veronenſa, 


on the Po, Plin. 21, 12. 3 Tacit. Hif 


3» 9. 
HUNNI, a fierce people of Sarmati 
gs the Roman empire e 
ettling in Panonia, gave ; 
of „ eee 
HYBLA, the name of three different 
places in Sicily, 272. one of them call 
ed afterwards MyGara vel «is, Cic. 
Verr. 5, 28. celebrated for producing 
honey ; whence Apes Hyblææ, 2 
Nectar Hyblæum, the honey of Hy oy | 
Sil. 14, 26. equal to that of Hymettus 
in Attica, ib. 199. Inh. Hyzi xs: 
Cic. Verr. 3, 43. £ 
HYDASPES, BexvrT or Cxrr om, a 
river of India, 643. called Nyſ2us by 
Lucan, 8, 227. becauſe it flowed paſt 
Nys A, a city built by Bacchus; and 
fabulgſus, becauſe many fabulous things 
were told concerning it. Herat. Od. is 
22, 7. Curtius mentions another river 
of this name in Perſia, 4, 5, 4. per- 
haps the ſame with what Virgil calls 
Medus Hydaſpes, the Medes and Per. 
Hans being confounded by the poets, 
G. 4, 211. adj. Hydaſpeus. 
HYDRUNTUM vel Hydrus, -untis, 
m. and f. Or RAN To, a maritime 
town of Calabria, 164. Cic. Att. 151 
21. et 16, 5.; Lucan. 5, 375. 
HYLAS v. a, &, a river of Bithy- 
nia, Plin. 5, 32 ſ. 40. Solinus makes 
it a lake, into which Hylas, the fa. 
vourite of Hercules, fell, c. 54. 
HYMETTVUS, a mountain near Athens, 
celebrated for its marble and honey, 
300. Cic. Fam. 2, 34. whence Hynet- 
tia columnæ, Plin. 36, 3. Trabes, Ho- 
rat. Od. 2, 18. 3. Hymettia mella, 1d, 
Sat. 2, 2,15. 
HYPZEPA, -orum, v. &, BERX1, a 
town of Lydia ſacred to Venus, Ovid, 
Met. 6, 13. et 11, 153. 
HyPaN1s, the Bos, ariyer of Sarmatia, 
( Scythicis de montibus ortus, Ovid. Met, 
185 28 5.) Mel. 2, 1. 3 Herodot. 45 525 
which joins the Boryſthenes, running 
over a rocky channel, ( ſaxoſum ſonans, ) 
Virg. G. 4, 370. Another of Pon- 
tus, Vitruv. 7, 8. near the Cimmerian 
Boſphörus, Cic. Tuſc. Q. 1, 39. 5 
Hrr nass vel Hypanis, BEYAH, one of 
the branches of the Indus, 643. the 
boundary of the conqueſts of Alexan- 


. 121. 
der, Plin, 6, 17 f. 21 HYPATA; 
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HYPATA, a town of Theſſaly, 320. 
whence Hypatæi exules, Liv. 41, 25. 

HYPERBORET, thoſe who inbabited 
the northern parts of Scythia, Cic. N. 
D. 3, 23- according to Pliny, beyond 
the north wind (ref Toy Core 7) 4s 
12 1. 26. So Strabo, I, 62. ſaid to 
live to an incredible age, (a thouſand 


years, Strab. 15, 711.) and in the 


greateſt felicity z the ſun roſe and ſet 
to them but once in the year, (as at 
the poles,) & c. Plin. ib. et 6, 17 . 


weſt wind, favourable to thoſe who 


| ſailed to Greece, Horat. od. 1, 3, 4. 4 


3, 27, 20.; Virg. Eu. 8, Jog. Ju- 


 pyge campum perjuliabat equo, on an 


Apulian horſe, Sil. 4, 557. Acra Fa- 
»gia, Cape de Levco, Plin. 3, 11. 


JASSUS v. Faſus, Jassr, a town ia n 


cognominal iſland on the coaſt of Caria, 


Liv. 22, 33. which gave the name rf 


Faſius ſinus to an adjoining bay, 589.3 
Plin. 5, 28.; Inh. ſas$ENSES, Liv. 


j -- 7s EF» . ; 
20. This people Pliny jnitly calls JAXARTES, Stra, or STHON, a river ts 


Gens fabulofis. celebrata miraculis, ib. 


Virgil places them under the north 
pole, which he calls, Hyperboreus Sep- 
tentrio, G. 3, 381. So Mela, (ſub ipſo_ 
fiderum cardine ), 3, 5. Hence Hyper 
boreæ ore, Virg. ib. 196. Hyperborei 
campi, Horat. Od. 2, 20, 10. Mela 
places the monte: Hyperborei beyond the 
montes Ripbæi, ib. hut Virgil ſeems to 
confound them together, G. 1, 240. 
HyPsAa, BELIC1, a liver of Sicily, which 
falls into the Criniſus, 267. 
UVYRCANIA, a country ſouth. eaſt from 
the Caſpian ſea; whence that fea is 
called Mans Hyrcanum, Propert. 
2, 23, 46. Hyrcanæ tigres, Virg. En. 


4, 367. In this country dogs uſed to 


de kept to devour the bodies of the 
dead, Cic. Tuſc. 1, 45.——Alſo the 
name of the capital of Hyrcania, now 
ORJAN, or CORCAN ;; and of a town 
in Lydia, near which was Camevs 
 Hynrcanus, Liv. 37, 38. 
HYRIE, a diſtri of Bœotia, near Aulis, 
Ovid. Met. 7, 372. 


141 


JANICULUM vel mens Fanicularis, a 


hill of Rome, on the north of the 
Tiber, with a citadel on it, built by 
Janus, Yirg. An. 8, 358. joined to 
the city by Ancus, Liv. 1, 33. 

JANUS, a lane or alley, adjoining to the 
Forum, where uſerers or money - brokers 


tranſacted bufineſs, Cic. Phil. 6, 5. di- 


vided into Summus, medius, et imus Ja- 
nus, the top, middle, and bottom of it, 
Horat. Sat. 2, 35 18.; Ep. I, I, J4«; 
Cic. Off. 2. extr. and where bookſellers 
kept their ſhops, Horar. Ep. 1, 20, 1. 

JAPYDIA, Carn1ota, a diftrit of 
Ilyricum, Tibull. 4, 109. ; Inh. Ja- 
PYDES v. -=DE, Liv. 43z 5.3 Cic. 
Balb. 14. 


the north of Sogdiana, running into the 
eaſt fide of the Caſpian ſea, Phn. 6, 46. 

which Alexander the Great and his 
men miſtook for the Tanais; whence 

Curtius often calls it by that name, ib. 
6, & 7. fo Arrian, 4, 15. 


JaziGxs, a people of Sarmatia, round 
the Palus Madtis ; ſing. IAS vx, Ovid. 


Pont. 4, 7, 9.3 Trift. z, 191.3 Taoit. 
Ann. 12, 29. 


IB Ex us, EBRo, a noble river of Span z 


whence Spain was called IBERIA, Plin. 
35 31. 4. ; Horat. od. 4, 14, 50; Ina. 
Iztar, Yug. G. 3, 408. Durus Aber, 
the hardy Spaniard, Lucan. 6, 258. 
Peritus ber, learned, Horat. od. 2, 20, 
20.; adj. Jer, Ibericus, Iberidcus, et 


ber ĩnus. Boves Ilzra, Virg. En. 7, 


664. Ferrugine clarus Jtra, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a robe of a blackiſh colour, 
ib. 9, 582. the favourite colour of the 
Spanizrds, ſee p. 484. Terra Iberidcag 
Spain, Sil. 13, 510. Jberici funes, 
made of Spaniſh broom, Horat. E pad. 
47 3. ; Plin. 19, 2. Lorica Ilera, a cout 
of mail of the beſt quality, Horat. ed. 
1, 29, 14.-]BERIA, Id ETTI, was 
a:ſo the name of a country between Cel- 
chis and Albania, north of Armeniaz 
hence Armenie prætentus IBERr, Flacc. 
$, 166. plur. IB ER et IBFa ES; a co- 
lony of whom having ſettled in Spain, 
are ſaid to have given the name of Jb7- 
rus to the Ebro, and of Iberia to the 
country, Plin. 3, 2 ſ. 3. but others 
aſſert, that the Aſiatic Iberians came 
from Spain, Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 698. 


Ie ARIA v. 1c;ros, an ifland near the coaſt 


of Ionia; whence that part of the E- 
gean ſea was called Mare Icarium, or 
from Icarus, the ſcn of Dzdilus, 342. 


IcEnr, the people of Suffo'k, Norfolk, 


Cambridge, and Huntingdon, Cambden.; 
of Eſſex, Lbuyd, Cæſ. B. G. 5, 21.; 
Tacit. Ann. 12, 12 
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as ſome tribes of Ethiopizns, and others, 


Plin, 6, 273+ 3 & 15, 3 Strab. 15 
720. er 726. ; Ptol. 4, 9. | 
ICONIUM, Konizcn, the capital of 
© Lycaonia, 589.; Plin. 5, 27 f. 25. 
ICULISMA, Ax coul MR, a town of 
Aquitania, on the Charent. 
IDA vel Mons Ip æus, a high moun- 
* tain of Crete, 338. and of Troas, 587. 
called Phrygia Ida, Virg. G. 4, 41. 
Frondoſa, En. 5, 282. Magna, ib. 
5, 249. Azueſa, Ovid. Faſt, 6, 163 
Mel. 2, 218.— Hence Idæa mater, Cy- 


ble, Lucret. 2, 611.; Liv. 29, 10, 


11, & 14. | 


IDALIS, the country round Ida, Lucan. 


35 204. but ſome here read alis. 
IDALIUM, Dar 1x, a town and promon- 
tory of Cyprus, near which was a grove 
facred to Venus, Virg. An. 1, 681, & 
692. whence ſhe is called Venus Idalia, 
ib. 57 760. 
IDEESSA, a town of Phryxus in Iberia 
of Aſia, Strab. 11, 499. 
IDEX, Ipicsx, a ſmall river of Italy, 
near Bononia. 
IprsLavisus Camus, Haſtenbact, a 
plain where Germanicus defeated Ar- 
minius, king of the Germans, near 
Or DEN DO in Weſtphalia, on the 
Weſer, Tacit. Ann. 2, 16. 
Ip us EDA, a chain of mountains in Spain, 
Strab. 3. 161 
Du MAZ A v. Idame, Epou, a part of 
Arabia Petræa, and allo of ſudæa, 
596. Plin. 5. 130. 14. abounding in 
palm trees (palmifcra) ; put for Pa- 
leſtine or E Sil. 3, 6co. Lucan. 
„ 216. hence Idumæ æ palmæ, palms 
of the nobleſt kind, ſuch as grew in 
Edom, Vi- g. G. 3, 12 
IERNE, IE ELAN D, Strab. 1, 63. Clau- 
dian de iv. Conſ. Honor. 33. vel JU- 
VERNA, Mel. 3, 6. 
IGILIUM vel Agiiium, G11, an 
iſland on the coaſt of Tuſcany, oppo- 
fite to Cola, Ce}. B. Civ. 1, 34. Miel. 


2s. 7. 
IGUVIUM, Gvuxio, a town of Umbria, 


Cic. Att. 7, 13-3 Sl. 8, 460. 


ILERDA, LERIDA, the capital of the 


Jlergites, on an eminence near the river 


Sic6:ris or Segro, Lucan. 4, 11. See 


p. 483.; Inh. ILERVENSESs. 
ILERGETES v. te, the people who 
lived on the right bank of the Sicoris, 
in Catalonia, Liv. 21, 23. et 22, 
21. 
ILIENSES, an ancient pꝛople of Sardi- 
nia, Liv. 40, 19. et 41, 6. & 12. 


* 


ILIPA vel Tip, 
8 Pula, à town of Bætica, 
ILIUM v. Thorn, n. vel 1livs, f. TA 

Virg. fn. 1, 68. et 2, 35 Her 4 
: Od. 35 Js 18. After the dedfudien 
of old Troy, a new city was built l. 
ed ILIUM, nearer the ſea, dr ; 
597, &c. which is the Sg 


city menti 
in the Roman eee 5 


43.3 37, 9:3 Inh IIIxN SES 5 
297 12-3 3, 37-3 38, 39.” The de 
city never was rebuilt ; hence Reling, 

et Campos ubi 7 raja fuit, Virg. An 
3» It. Non ſemel Ilios vexata, Horat, 
Od. 4, 9, 18. Virgil always uſes Ii. 
um.—Tellus Ilia, Vir ; 


8. En. q, 28c, 
et 11, 245. Turme Iliæ, Dae oy | 


Se 37. Gens Iliaca, Virg. 
875. Liaci campi, ib. 1, . 
Horat. ep. I, 2, 16. domus, the Kaka 
of Troy, Od. 1, 15, 36:—I/;3des, Tro- 
Jan women, En. 1, 480.; 2, 580.; 
3, 65.; ſing. ILIAS, is commonly put 
for the poem of Homer, called the 
Iliad, a 2, 25, 66. Ovid Amar. 
3» 413. Lias ipſa guid eſt niſi turti 
adultera? Wins "is _ 8 - 2800 | 
Iliad, but, &c. Ovid. Bf 25 371. 
Junta malorum impendet Ilias, ſuch a 
heap of misfurtunes as might furniſh 
materials for a poem like the Ilias, Cic, 
Att. 8, 11. —Iliades, , m. is a pa- 
tronymic noun, for Ganymẽdes, the 
grandſon of lus, Ovid. Met. 10, 160. 
— There was alſo a town in Macedo. 
nia, called IL Io, Liv. 31, 27. 

ILLICE v. i, EIcRE, a town of Va. 
lentia in Spain; whence Sinus Illic ta- 
nus et perius, the bay and port of Att. 
CANT, Plin. 3, 3. 

ILLITURGIS, its ruins near Axpr- 
JAR a town of Spain, on the ſouth 
fide of the Bætis, Liv. 23, 49:3; 24 
41.3 26, 17.5 28, 19 & 20+; 34, 10. z 

Inh. ILLiTUuRGITANI, Liv. 28, 


25. | 

ILLYRICUM, Ilyrium v. -ia, et li- 
ris, dis, an extenſive country, eaſt 
from the Hadriatic ſea, extending to 
Panonia and Mceſia, 4352. ; Inh. II- 
LYRIT, a fierce people, Liv. 10, 2. 
adj. Illyricus, and in later writers I!yri- 

canus. | 

ILORCIS v. ci, Lorca, a town of 
Murcia, in Spain, Plin. 3, 3. 

ILVA, ELBA, an iſland on the coaſt of 
Tuicany, abounding in iron, Plin. 3, 
6. et 34, 14-3 Virg. An. 10, 1735 N. 
8, 616. called by the Greeks ETBAa- 


LIAs ; 
13 ILVAIIS 


$ 
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ILVATES Ligures, a tribe of Ligurians ; 
+ $2 360 œ ͤ » 
REAC. Lok A, a town of Granada, 
3 f 
1 v. Eluro, OLERON, a town of 
Gaſcony, in France. . 
IMAUS, Iu EIA, a vaſt ridge of moun- 
tains in Aſia, extending to the ſources 
of the Ganges, Plin. 6, 17 f. 21. 
IMBRUS, EMBR0, an iſland ſouth from 
the Thracian Cherſoneſe, 347. Terra 
Inbria, Ovid. Triſt. 1, 10, 18. 
InAcavs, A river of Argölis, 286. 
whence Inac bia, juvenca, Io, the daugh- 
ter of Inichus, changed into un heifer, 
Virg. G. 3, 153. See p. 391. Inachiee 
urbes, the Grecian cities, An. 11, 280. 
ach Argi, built by Inächus, the 
firſt king of the Argives, 7, 286. Tna- 
chi, the Argives and people of Pelo- 
ponneſus, Sil. 15, 278. | 
INARIME vel Anaria, IschIA, an 
illand on the coaſt of Campania, oppo- 
fite to Cumæ, 150. | 
INDIA, an extenſive country in the 
ſouth-eaſt of Afia, 632. ; Inh. INDI, 
C:lorati, of a duſky colour, Virg. G. 
4, 293. Nigri, Ovid. de Art. Am. 1, 
63. Diſcolor Indus, Ovid. Triſt. 5, 3. 
Odorati, as from them perfumes and 


aromatics were brought, Si. 17, 648. 


Inda bellua, an elephant, Ovid. Triſt. 
4, 6, 7. Dentes Indi, elephants teeth, 
ivory, Ovid. Met. 8, 238. Pecudis 
Indice dens, Martial. 5, 38, 5. Indici 
elepbanti, large, Ter. Eun. 3, 1, 23. 
INDUS v. Sindus, Six x, one of the 


greateſt rivers of India, which gave 


name to the country 646. Cic. N. D. 
2, 52.: Plin. 6, 20 f. 23.3 Cart. 8, 9, 
2. Alſo a riwer of Caria, Liv. 33,14. 

Ix EN UuM MARE, the Tuſcan fea, Cre. 
Att. 9, 2. ; Liv. 5, 33. I. fernum mare, 
Lucan. 2, 390. ö 

INSUBRES, che people of Milan, Ziv. 
5 34:3 Tacit. Ann. II, 23. ; Plin. 3, 
17. 

IN TERAMuNA v. E, TERNI, a town of 
Umbtia, 137.; Inh. IN TERAMNA TES, 
Parr. R. R. 3, 2, 3+ vel NarTEs, 
Plin, 3, 14. 


IN Ul caftrun, i. e. Panos, qui illic coleba- 8 


tur, the Fort of Pan, a town of Latium, 
near Antium, Virg. Au. 6, 775. fim- 
ply called CAs TA Uu, Sil. 8. 360. ; 
whence Caſtrana rura, the country 
round it, Martial. 4, 60. 

IOLCOS, a town of Theſſaly, the coun. 
try of Jaſog, 321. ; whence Pertus Iel- 
iacus, On. Met. 7, 153. 


— — ., 


IONIA, a part of Afia Minor, 587. Pn. 
5, 29-3 Inh. Ion Es; whence Jonici 
mot us, Ionic or immodett dances, Horat. 
0d. 3, 6, 21. Jonicus, a ſoft effeminate 
perſon, a dancer, Plaut. Stich. 5, 5 
28. Jonica perdidici, 1 have learned 
the Ionic mode of dancing, Id. Pf. 5, 
1, 29+ So Perſ. 5, 2, 4. IJoniace pu- 
ellæ, Ovid. Art. Am. 2, 211. 3 Ep. 9, 


73: | 

IONIUM MARE, that part of the Me- 
diterranean ſea between the ſouth of 
Italy and Greece, Plin. 3, 6. & 8.; 

Ovid. Met. 15, 700.; Virg. En. 5, 
193. Magnum Jonium, ib. 3, 211. 

eee A, a maritime town of Judza, 
the reſidence of Cepheus, the father of 
Andromeda, Mel. 1, 11.; Plin. 5, x3. 
JoyyIca, the country, Plin. 5, 14. 


 JORDANES, NAnR-EL- Ax DEN, the 


river Jordan in Judza, 594. 
108, No, one of the Cyclades, 338. 
IPSUS v. Hipſus, a town of Phrygia, 
near which Antigönus and his fon De- 
metrius were - defeated by Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and the other generals of 
Alexander, 472. Where it ſtood is 
. uncertain. DD © a 
ISAPIS. See Sapis. 2 
Is AR v. Ira, the Is Ee x, a river which 
riſes in the eaſt of Savoy, and runs into 
the Rhone near Vallence, Plin. 3, 4. ; 
„Luan, I, 8 
IS ARA, the Orsx or Oyſe, a river of Bel. 
gica, which joins the Seine below Paris. 
IS AURIA v. Tſaurica regio, a part of 


Aſia Minor, 589.; Inh. Is A uRT, Cic. 


Fam. 15, 2. ; adj. Isauricvus, which 
was annexed as a firname to Servilius, 
who conquered that country, Cic. Arr. 


5, 21. Iſauras domitas teftifcator opes 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 594. NE 5 


IS AURA -@, v. -orum, v. um, i, the : 


chief town of Ifauria, Plin. 5, 27, 
ISAURUS, a river of Callia Ciſpadana, 
which joins the Sapis or IsJpis, Lucan, 
2, 40b. called alſo Piſaurus. ö 
Is c a Pumnonicrum, EXETER, the capital 
of Devonſhire. 
ISCIA, Iscra, a iſland oppoſite to Velia 


in Lucania, 172. alſo called Oent is, 


dis, Plin. 3, 7. 

ISMARUS vel I1ſmgra, rum, a town 
of the Cicines in Thrace, near a moun- 
tain of the ſame name, 345. Firg. Ec. 
6, 30. Imaia Baccho conſerere, to 
plant Iſmarus (put for any mountain) 
with vines, Virg. G. 2, 37. ; whence 
Iſmariæ gentes, the Thracian nations, 
Ovid, Met. 10, 305. 


ISMENUS, 
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Thebes; whence IJſmẽnius, Theban, 
Ovid. Met. 13, 682. Iſmznides, The- 
ban women, ib. 3, 733- 1ſmenis Crocale, 


the daughter of Iſmenus, ib. 169. 
188A, Liss A, an iſland with a cogno- 
minal town in the Hadriatie, on the 


coaſt of Illyricum, Liv. 43, 9. ; Hirt. 
Alex. B. 47+; Inh. 1Iſzi et Jenſes, Liv. 
37, 16.3; 42, 26. et 45, 26. Haici 
lembi, a kind of light ſhips made at 
iff, Liv. 42521. 


ISSUS, Ass x, 2 town of Cilicia, on 


the confines of Syria, where Alexander 
defeated Darius in a memorable battle, 
500, which gave the name of Sinus 
Tſicus to the gulf, near which it ſtood, 
Curt. 37 77 6.3 Cic. Att. 5, 20. 3 Fam. 
25 10. | g 


18 TER, the name of the Danube to- 
wards its mouth; hence called Bino- 


minis Iſter, Ovid. Pont. 1, 8, 11. Sep- 
templex, having ſeven mouths, Trift. 
2, 189. Per Iftrum agere plauſtra, to 
drive carriages on it when frozen, ib. 
3, 12, 29. ö 


ISTHMUS v. s, the iſthmus of Co- 


rinth, ſo called, by way of eminence, 
Mel. 2, 3.; Plin. 4, 4-3 Lucan. 1, 
101. whence Is THMIA, ſc. certamina, 
the Iſthmian games, celebrated every 
five years in hunour of Neptune, Plin. 
4, 5.3 Curt. 4, 5.3 Auſon. Eidyll. 25, 
Ludi Ifhmii, Liv. 33, 32-3 1fhmiaca 
arzna, the place of conteit, Strat. Theb. 
6, 557. corona, the prize, Plin. 15, 10. 
It bmius labor, the conteſt or ſtruggle 
to obtain it, Horat. od. 4, 3, 3. 1fth- 
miaca coloni, the inhabitants of Syra- 
cuſe, which was founded by a colony 
from Corinth, Sil. 14, 341. 1fthmiaca 
tea, the houſes of Syracuſe, ib. 642. 
— The Iſthmus is now called HEX A- 
MI I, from its being fix miles broad. 


ISTRIA, a country in the north of 


Italy. See 'HysTRIA, Liv. 39, 55. 
et 41, It. 5 Inh. Is Ta, Liv. 10. 2.; 
21, 16.; 40, 26.; 41, 2, &c. IS TRI- 
ANT, Fuſtin. 9, 2. Hricus vicus, Liv. 
245 10. 


* ITALIA, ITALY, 134. did not ancĩ- 


ently comprehend above one third of 
its preſent extent. That part of it 
north of the rivers Macra and Rubicon, 


was called GaLLIA CISALPINA, as 


having been canquered by the Gauls, 
Strab. 5 217-3 Liv. 57 23-5 Cic. 
Manil. 12.; Inh. GAL TI CIS ALPIN, 


Liv. 5, 35-3 et 27, 38. the capital of 


which ſeems to have been AxIdIN UN, 


GEOGRAPHICAL IN DEA. 
ISMENUs, a river of Bœotia, 303. near 


a Liv. 28, 38. The ſo | 
| Italy was called 5 5 
| Gr#cia, as having been pofledes b. 
the Greeks, 181. but after the R : 
mans extended their conqueſts to the 
Alps, theſe names were gradually dro 
Strab. 57 210. and the Whole RED 7 
was calied ITALIA (Tera dee, 
Sil. 4, 228.) The Inhabitants of "Fr 


and its territory ( ayer Roma | 
called ROMANI 4 "Wa, LA. 
IXI; and of the reft of f l. 
ITALI. They were, however, e 


* monly denominated from * 
countries into which Italy = ave : 
Erruria, Ergusct v. Tysc: Un 
bria, UNMRART; Picgnum, Reknprz 

&c. Plin. 3, 5.——IrATL A gen te. 

notes the offspring of A neas by an 
Italian wife, Lavinia; therefore Joined 
with Dardania proles, Virg. Tn. 6 
756. Haba regna, the realms of Italy 
at large, ib. 3, 18 5. Ttalum lum, the 
climate or atmoſphere of Italy, Hear. 
od. 2, 7, 4. Jtalum robur, the Roman 
power, ib. 13, 18. Ttalice or, Ovid, 

Met. 15, 9. Matres Italides, Ovid. 
Faſt. 2, 441. Nympbæ, Sil. 7, 423. ; 
ſee Vg. AEn. 11, 657, i 

ITALICA, Sevir.ra ra Vr1eja, a 
town of Bætica in Spain, 483. built by 
Scipio, for the reception of his wounded 
ſoldiers ; whence its name, Appian. de 
B. Hip. p. 463.; Inh. ITALIicExsts, 
Gell. 16, 13.—Alſo a name of Cork. 
nium, 138. ; 

ITHACA, Turk, a ſmall rocky 
iſland in the Ionian ſea; the country 
of Ulyſſes, 332. ; Virg. An. 3, 272. 
who is hence called ITyicuvs, ib. 2. 
104. and Ithacenfis Ulyſſes, Horat. Ep. 
1, 6, 63. ; adj. Ithaci utres the leathern 
bags or bo tles in which Eolus confined 
the winds for Ulyſſes, Ovid. Amer. 3, 
12, 29. Ithaca puppis, the ſhip of 
Ulyſſes, Id. Pont. 2, 7, 60. Itbacenſa 
ſedes Baji. i. e. Bajæ in Campania, 
ſaid to have been founded by BAjus, 
the pilot of Ulyſſes, called Ardent, 
from its hot baths, S.“. 8, 540. z et 12, 
T13-—ITHACESIEZ inſulæ, three ſmall 
iſlands over againſt Vibo, on the weſt 
fide of the Bruttii, 174. 

ITHOME, a town of Theflaly, 322. 
alſo the fortreſs of Meſsẽne in Pelopon- 
neſus, now VUuLCano, 283. Stat. 
Theb. 45 179. | : 

ITiVUS Portus, v. Tecius, We TSAND, ot, 
as ſome think, Boulogne in Picardy, - 
538. a ſea- port town of the Morin, 


13 N 
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in Gallia Belgica, from which Cæ ſar 
firſt ſet fail for Britain, Cæſ. B. E. 4, 
21. ; et 5, 25 & 5. Car mentions 
another port, which he calls Ulrerior 
tus, 4, 23. or Superior, ib. 28. 
and alſo a third landing place, ib. 36. 
ITUNA, the river EDEN in Cumber- 
land; Trune Æſtuarium, Solway Firth, 


ITVRE A, a rough mountainous 
country, on the north-eaſt . frontier of 


Syria, and the confines of Arabia, 


Strab, 17, 756.; inh. IT VR EI, 
(aanrpyel werte, ib. 755.) vel ITHY- 
111, Cic. Pbil. 13, 8. Ituræerum 


gens, Plin. 5, 231. 19. often ſubject 


to the empire of Parthiaz hence 
Itbyræi arcus, Pa thian bows, Virg. 
G. 2, 448. So Lucan, 7, 230. & 


I | 
Iba, a part of Syria, 594. Plin. 
5, 14. Lucun. 2, 593. 3 Inh. Jup, 
Jacit. H t. 5, 2. Nati ſervituti, 
Cic. Conſ. Prov. 5. Curti, circum- 
ciſed, Horat. Sat. 1, 9, 70. vel re- 
cutiti, Martial. 7, 29.— Jupp A un 
Jus, the Jewiſh law, Juvenal. 14, 
101. called Leges Solymæ, ib. 6, 
543 · Judaicum aurum, Cic. Flacc. 28. 
FULIACUM, Juriz xs, a city of 
lower Germany. a : 
 JULIOMAGUS v. Andecavorum op- 
pidum, ANGERS, a town of Anjou 
in France. 2 
JurroröLis v. Gardioc dne, a name of 
Taxsus in Cilicia. 
Jvxvoxis Lacinie TEMPLUM, a fa- 
mous temple of Juno, between Cro- 
ton and the Lacinian promontory, 


129. 5 
JURA, Jura, a very high ridge of 


mountains, ſeparating the Helwetii © 


from the Seguani, or Switzerland rom 
Burgundy, Caf 1, 2. 
 JUTURNA, a ſalutary lake or fountain, 
iſſuing from the foot of mount Albanus, 
and flowing into the Tiber, Cic. Cluent. 
36. Varr. I. L. I, 10. See 
DauNiA, 


I. 

LAN Tis, the lake of Scurzxzi, in 
Dalmatia; LABEATES, thoſe whe 
lived near it, Liv. 44, 31. er 45, 26. 

IL. AB EAT IS terra, their country, ib. 
44, 23. i 5 

Lazicun vel Labici, Colonna, a 


town of Latium, between Gabii and 
Tuſculum, Live 2, 39. & 4. 47-3 


Inh. Lanfcr, vel Taxi, with 
painted ſhields,” Virg. u. 7, 796. 
called alſo LARICANI, vel Lavicani, 


Liv. 4, 45, & 46. et 6, 21. Labica- 


nus ager, its territory, ib. 3. 25. 3 4. 
49. et 26, 9. vel LARI CHAN U, Cic. 


| Paradox. 6, 3. LAvICANA via, the 


way to it, ib. 4, 414. 


LAbRON, Latro, vel Labranis portus, 


LEGHoORN) as it is thought, Cc. ad Q. 
fr. 2, 6. | 


LaByRINTHUS, a building full of intri- 


cate windings, as that in Egypt, 666. 
and in Crete, 339. : 


LACED/EMON vel Sparta, theTapital 


oi Lacunica, The place where it ſtood, 
is now called Paleo-Chori or the Old 
Town; and the New Town is at ſome 


. diſtance towards the welt, called M1s1- 


TRA, 283. Liv. 34, 33+ 3 et 45, 28.3 
Inh. LAcdN Es, (fing. Laco; fem. La- 


cæœna), vel LAcEDAEMONII, Liv. 38, 


30.; 39, 35—37.; 45, 23. Lacena 
adultera, Helen, Horat. Od. 3, 3, 25.3 
adj. Lacedæmonius vel Laconicus z Lace- 
demonium Tarentum, built by'a colony 
of Sparians, Horat. Od. 3, 5, 56. La- 
conicus flilas, ( Aanwy'o(4:;5) a ſhort man- 
ner of expreſſion, Cic. Fam. 11, 25. 
Laconica purpura, Horat, Od. 2, 18, 
7.—Lacenice canes; Plin. 10, 631. 83. 
The Lacedzmonian dogs were highly 
valued z whence Lacon was put for a 
hound, or its name, Ovid. Met. 3, 


219. Sil. 3, 295. Horat. epod. 6, 5.— 
Virgines e Virg. G. kg, 487. 


——LACONICUM, a kind of hot bath, 


Cic. Att. 4, 10. So called, becauſe 


firſt invented at Lacedæmon, Vitruv. 
5, 10. | 


LACINIUM prom. the Cape of Co- 
LONNA, the ſouth boundary of the 


gulf of Tarentum, 179, Liv. 27, 5 3 


et 36, 42. near which was a famous 


temple of Juno; hence called LACINIA 
Juno, Liv. 24, 3+ 3 30, 20-3 Ving. 


o 


Ax. 3, 352. 


LACETANIA, a diftri& in the north 


of Spain, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 


Ziv. 21, 23.3 Inh. Lacz Tani, Liv. 


21, 60, & 61.3 28, 24. &c.; 34, 20. 


LxsTIIC8N R, the ancient inhabitants 


of Fermiæ in Latium; whence Ampbera 
L eſirigonia, for Fermiana, Horat. Od. 
3, 16, 34. and Læſtrigoniæ rupes, Sil. 
7, 276. the ſame with what Livy calls 
Saxa Formiana, ia, 16.— The Læſtri- 
gdnes ſeem to have come originally from 


Sicily, Strab. 1, 20. where Pliny men- 


tions the Lafirigonii campi, 3, 8 f. 14. 
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LAMIA, a city of Theſſaly, near the 
head of the Maliac gulf, which was alſo 
called Sinus Lamiacus, 320. Antipater 
being defeated by the Athenians and 


other Greeks, ſhut himſelf up in this 


city; whence the war was called BET- 
LuM LAMIACUM, 472. : 
LAursAcus v. um, 'LAMSAKT, a City 
of Myſia, noted for the worſhip of 
Priipus, Ovid. Trift. 1, 9, 26.; Faſt. 
6, 345. who is ſaid to have been a 
native of this place, (LAurs Ackx us,) 
Serv. ad PFirg. G. 4, 111.3 Inh. 
LAursAckNI, Liv. 33, 38.; 35, 42-5 
43, 6. Lapsacie pueliz, for Lamp- 
cenæ, Martial. 11, 52+ ee 
werſus, wanton, immodeit, Id. 11, 


177 3. 

LAMPTERA, a town of Phocea, in 
Leni, Liv. 37, . 

LANGOBARD1, a brave people of Ger- 
many, along the river Spr e, Tacit. G. 
40. taken by ſome for the Lombards, 
but improperly. _ 

LanGoBRIGA, A FEIN A, a town in Lu- 


tania. 
LANUVIUM, a town of Latium, Cic. 
Mil. 10.; Inh. LAN uvIxIS civitas 
data, Liv. 8, 14. Ager LaNuvINus, 


Horat. Od. 3, 27, 3. ; Cic. Divin. 1, 


19 
LA BIC KA vel Dicſe lis, Lapix, a 
town of Phrygia, on the river Lycus, 
Cice Att. 5, 15. ; Plin. 5, 29. Civitas 
Laodicenſis, Cic. Fam. 5, 20+; Inh. 
Laodi ni, ib. 12, 13.——Alfo the 
name of ſeyeral other places, particu- 
larly of one ſouth-eaſt of Damaſcus, 
the capital of a ſmall diſtrict called 
Laobicfxx, 54. 5 
LASMEDON TIA pubes, the Trojan youth, 
ſo-called from Laomẽdon, one of their 


Kings, 77 g. En. 7» 105. Laomedon- 


tius heres, /Eneas, ib. 8, 18. Laome- 
dontizda, the Trojans, 3, 248. but 
. Laomeduntigles, &, Priam, the ſon of 
Laomedon, 1. 162, & 158. Laome- 
dontza gens, the Trojan nation, 4, 542. 
Troja, built by Laomedon, i. e. de- 
ceirful from Laomedon's having de- 
frauded the gods Neptyne and Apollo 
of their promiſed hire, for having aſ- 
fiſted him in building the walls, G. 1, 
502. See p. 342 & 400 · Laomedontẽus 
Paſtor, Paris, Sil. 7, 437. 
LAPI TH, a ſavage people (vi La- 


Fitlæ, Horat. Od, 2, 12, 5.) inhabit- 


ing mount Pindus and Othrys in Theſ- 
faly, 322, 430. Virg. G. 37 115+ 3 Cie. 


. Theb. 7, 297. 
LARINUM, LARiNo, a to 


L 


tamers of horſes, Ve 1 vel 
ip. z whence Gent Lapithes, Ove. 
Met. 12, 530. Prelia Lapitktia ib, 
14, 670. Lafpithonia nympha, Stat. 


0 rentani, 1 88. Cic. Clu. 8 - 
2-5 7 13; & 8, 13.3 hk, I. 
RINATES, tun, C, (l. 14. 
Cæſar. Civ. 1, 23. vel Larinatum 15 
8, 404. TLarinas mulier, Cie. Ql. 
7. 8 5 Larinas aces'a ponti, Sil, 1 a 
568. Larinas municipium, Cis, Cluen?? 
5, Larinatia figna, ba, 12, 174.; et 
8, 404+. Lar inas ager, Liv. 22, 1s.; 
27, 40. ; 
ARISSA, a town in the ſouth of Thef. 


ſaly, called Cxzmasrs, (ie. penfilis,) 


from its ſituation, Liv. 31, 46.; 42, 


755 city of Achilles; hence called 
us, 320.— Another on the be- 


nus, 322, called 1270 by Horace 
4 , 


L 


Od. 1, 7, 11. and Nobilis urbs by Liv 
31, 46.3 Inb. LAxIss KI, Cal. Oo! 

3» 81. LagissEners, Liv, zi; 
31.—Alſo a town of Troas, Strab. 13, 
604. of Elis, Homer, Il. 2, 640.; 
Strab. 13, 620. and of ſeveral ot iet 
countries, Strab. ib. 


LARISSUS, a river of Peloponneſus, 


ſeparating Elis from Achaia, Liv, 27, 


31. 
ARIUS lacus, the lake of Couo, 
through which the Addua runs, called 
Maximus by Virgil. G. 2, 159. 


LATERIUM, the villa of C. Cicero, in 


= 


the diſtrict of Arpinum, Cic. Att. 10.; 


1.3 4, 7. ad ©. Fr. 3, 1. Pra 


Lateriana vel Lateritana, Col. 5, 10; 


et 12, 10. ; Plin. 15, 15, 


L 


* 


ATIUM, a diviſion of Italy, 140, the 
country of the Latins, (LATINI,) at 
fiiſt contained within very narrow i- 


mits, but afterwards enlarged. An- 


'- cient Latium (Ax TI uu vel Vz. 


Tus LaTIuM, Pirg. En. 7, 38, 


Tacit. Ann. 4, 5.) extended from the 


Tiber to Circeji, Plin. 3, 5- The part 
added, extending to Sinueſſa, beyond 
the Liris, was called LaT1UM ADJEc+ 
TUM, Strab. 5, 231. ; Plin. ib. et 91, 


2. Latio devs inferre, ſaid of Æneas, to 


y 


introduce his | houſehold gods, or his 


* 


religion, into Latium, Virg. An. 1, 
6. Latina gens, Virg . n. 3, 55. 


Genus Latinum. ib. 1, 6. Gens Lali, 


Ovid. Faſt. 4, 42. Latialis populuy 
Ovid. Met. 15, 481. vel LATII XII., 


the Latins, Cic. Har. 28. mu 


. 
1 
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u, the Roman year, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 1. LAUREN TUM, Paresko, the city 


Wis bonore perfuntius Latiæ, having 
2 a 1 5 of which a vine- 
ſapling was the emblem, Sil. 12, 465. 
80 6, 43.—Latieis ager, Cic. Arulp. 
10. Agri Lalii, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 606 — 


Latina lingua, Sic. Fin. 1, 35 Serne 


Latinus; Nep. ; 25, 4. z Vertere in La- 


tinum, ſc. ſermonem, Quin. Io, bY : 


Lingua Litia, Ovid. Pont. a, 3, 75- 


Latiatis jermo, Plin. 3, 1. Fidibus La-. 


tins Pbrhanos aftare nodes, & adapt 
Theban ſtrains to a Latin lyre, i. e. to 
write a lyric poem, ſuch as thoſe of 
Pindar the Theban in the Latin lan- 
Horat. Ep. 1, 3, 13-—Latine 
d ſcire, Cie. Br. 37. Vece La- 
tina legui, Ovid Triſt. 3, 12, 39. 
Alind Latinè loqui, alind grammatice, 
QuioQil.. x. 6, 27.—Fupiter Latiaris, 
who preſides over Latium, or is wor- 
tipped by the Latins, Cic. Mil. 31. 
Latiale caput, the Capitol, or Rome the 
capital of Latium, or the tetaple of Ju- 
picer Letiaris on the Alban mount, 
Lucan. I, 535. —-Latinæ Feriæ, holy 
days, on which the Romans and Latins 
offered up joint facrifices on the Alban 
mount, Live 5, 17, & 19.3 2 63.3 
22, 1.3 41, 16. 3 45, 3. and partici- 
pated of a feaſt, Liv. 32, 1.3 37, 3. 
et 41, 16. Cic. Plane. 9.; Att. 1, 3.; 
9. Fr. 2, 4.; Farr. L. T. 5, 3.— 
LATIN IT AS, -#tis, f. the Latin lan- 
guage, Cic. Att. 7, 3. Purity of ſtyle, 
Herenn. 4, 12. oppeſed to barbari ia s, 
( peregrinitas, Cic. Fam. 9, 15-,) or 
the right of the inhabitants of La- 
tium, Cic. Att. 14, 12. inferior to that 


of Roman citizens, (C1vITAS,) Suet. 


Aug. 47. f 8 
LAT Mus, a mountain of Ionia, Plin. 
5, 29. on the confines of Caria, Cic. 
Tuſc. 1, 38. where Luna fel} in love 
with Endymion, hence called Latmius, 
378. Hence. alſo Latmicut ſinus, a 
bay oppoſite to this mountain, Sirab. 
14, 635. 
LATOMLA, Laufunie vel Litbotomiæ, 


a priſon in Syracuſe, 26. Liv. 26, 


27.3 32, 26.3 37, 3-3 ef 39, 44. 


LAVINIUM, a town of Latium, built 


by Eneas, and named from his wife 
Lavinia, Liv. 1, 1.3 Vig. Mn. :, 
258, & 270. near where Px ATI A now 
ſtands; hence Lawina littora, Virg. 
En. 1, 2. Lavinia arva, ib. 4, 236» 
Regna Lavini, for -ii vel ia, ib. 6, 84. 
Lavexnium a temple of Laverna not 
far from Fotmiæ, Cic. Att. 7, 8. 


of King Latinus, named from a large 
laurel tree, Virg. Anu. 7, 59. Inh. 
Lanrentes vel Laurenti, Laurentii vel 
Laurentini · Laurenti coloni, ib. 63. Lau- 
rentia ar va, ib. 661. Laurens ora, ib. 10, 
706 Laurent ager, Liv. 1, 1. Lanrentia 
palus, a morafs between the mouth of 
the Liber and Camentum, Virg. An, 
10, 709. Laurens deus, Faunus, ib. 
12, 759. the father of Latinus, 7, 47. 
Laurenria bella, war againſt the Ro- 
mans, Sil. 3, 83. Laurentibus non data 


caro Latinis, ſe. feriis, not permitted to 


participate of the feaſt at che Latinz 


feriæ, Liv. 37, 3. Lanrentanus Port, 


Id. 30, 39. 


LAUREACUM, Los cn, a town at the 


confluence of the Ens with the Danube, 
in Auſtria; Inh. Lazreacenſes. 


LAURIUM vel -ius, a mountain of At- 


tica, 300. 


LAUs vel Labs, Laino, a river of Italy, 


ſedarating Lucania from Bruttii, 173. 

LEBADEA, Livaora, a town of Bœo- 
tia, which now gives name to the coun- 
try, 305. | 3 

LEBEDus, a town of Ionia, 588.; Ho- 
rat. ep. 1, 11, 7. near which was a 
cave and temple of Trophonius, Cid. 
Div. 1, 33. 

LEBINTHUS, one of the Sporatles near 
Calymna, north-eaſt from Crete, Ovid. 
Met 8, 222. - X 

LECH/EUM, PzLaco, the port of Co- 
rintb, 280. Liv. 32, 23. 


LECTUM v. -0n prom. Cape Baia, 


the extremity of mount Ida, ſeparatin 
Troas from ZEolia, 587. Liv. 3 


37 

LEGIO VII. Gemtina, Lxox, in Spain, a 
ſtation of the 7th legion, in the country 
of the AſiZres. | | 

LEDUS, Laa, a river of Gaul, nedr 
Montpelier. 8 

LELEOES, ſiag. Lelex, a wandering peo- 

ple who occupied different places, Virg. 
En. 8, 725.;, Lucan. 6, 383. From 
them Miletus was called Legen, -Jdio, 


Plin. 5, 29. Ovid ſeems to place them 


in the confines of Ionia and Caria, Met. 
9, 644+ hence Nympbæ Lelegrides, the 
nymphs of thatxcountry, ib. 651. but 
he makes LelegZia littora the ſhores of 
Megara, Met. 8, 6. | : 
LEMANIS, LymNs, or Lime, on the 
_ coaſt of Kent, where Cæſar is ſuppoſed 
to have firſt landed. 
LEMANUS Jacus, the lake of GENEVA, 
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LEMNOS v. 26, STALIMEN, an iſland 
in the Egean ſea, near Thrace, 344. 
facred to Vulcan; whence he is called 
LEMNIus, Ovid. Met. 4, 185. and his 
ſon Erichthonius, Lemnicta, ib. 2, 757. 
Turma Lemnia, Ovid. in Ibin. 398. 
i. e. Lemniades, the women of Lemnos, 
Id. Triſt. 5, 1, 62. Catenæ Lemniacæ, 
the chains made by Vulcan, by which 
the intrigue between Mars and Venus 
Was detected, Stat. Tbeb. 3 274» ſee 


p. 363. 

LEMOVICES, the people of LExMov- 
SIN and LiMAGEs in Aquitania, Cæſ. 
77 4 8 | 


Lroconton, a temple at Athens, Cic. N. 


D. 351 19-3 lian. 125 28. 


LEONTINI, LENTINI, vel Leontium, 


a town of Sicily, 259. whence Leon- 
tinus ager, Cic. Div. 1, 33- vel cam- 
8 Pus, of ſurpriſing fertility, 1d. Phil, 


2, 17. 
LEONTOPOLIS, Txrr-EssaBr, a 


city of Egypt, where lions were kept as 
objects of worſhip, Plin, 5, 10. AÆlian. 
Hiſt. Animal. 12, 7. e 
LEPON T II, a people of Gallia Tranſpa- 
dana, part of them extending to Rhœ- 
la, Plin. 37 20. i 
LEPREON v. 25, a maritime town of 
Achaia, Cic. Att. 6, 2. 
LEPTIS, LI II DA, a town of the Regio 
: OY Africa; Inh. LzyT1TANI, 
alluſt. Fug. 77.; Caf. B. Civ. 2, 
233.— Another town in Africa Pro- 
ria, called LEPTIS Minor, LE MTA, 
dear Adrumẽtum, Hirt. B. Afr. 7, & 
97-3 Cic. Ferr. 5, 59. 
LERIA vel Leros, one of the Sporades, 
near Patmos. . 


LERINA, LzzIx, » ſmall iſland near 


Antibes, in Provence; and near i 
L ERO, Sr. MARGARTTE. a 
LERNA, a lake near Argos, where Her- 
cules flew the famoua Hydra, 286. 
hence called Peflis Lernaa, Lucret. 5, 
26. Bellua Lernæ, Virg. En. 6, 287. 
Lernæus anguis, ib. 8, 300. | 
LESBOS, MrrT1L1N, an iſland on the 
coaſt of Myſia, the country of Alczus 
and Sappho, 343+ peopled by a colony 
of Eolians; hence Leſbgus civis, Al- 
czus, Herat. Od. 1, 32, 5. Holia pu- 
ella, Sappho, ib. 4, 9, 12. olium 
carmen, lyric verſe or poetry, ib. 3, 30, 
13. Leſbius pes, its meaſure, ib. 4. 6, 
35. Tendere Leſt dum barbiton, to tune 
the Sapphic lyre, i. e. to aſſiſt in writ - 
ing lyric poetry, ib. I, 1, 34. Hunc 
Leſbio ſacrare plectro, ta immortalize 


* 


LEU CI montes, mountains on the web 


LiBANnus, LEBANON, a chain of hig 


him by a lyric i | 
LEsB1A Ne LOTTO 
cellence, Id. Epod. 9, 34 lad we 
mild, or not heady, (innocens,) on be 
17, 21. Leſbide, Leſbian w f, 
Ovid. Ep. 3, 36. Ty 
ien a river of Crete, running 
ortyna ' 
ties, CONE WR Gree her 
LETHE, Lethon vel Lat ; 
 Berenice in Cyrenaica, 5 5 YE 
poſed to flow irom Lertux, den. 
* forgetfulnefs, in the infernal ee 
ucan. 9, 355. whence * 
Virg. Ea, 6, 705. . 8 
dens, beſprinkled with 
Lethe, ib. 5, $54. Leth 
chains of death, Harat. Od. 4 7, 2 
LEUCA, -æ, v. -orum, a (mall Eh 
the prom. Japygium, or Cape de Leuca 
165. 3 Lucan, 5, 376. - 
LEUCAS, ST. MAURA, a town in the 
peninſula Leucadia, the capital of Acar. 
nania, 3, 15. Liv. 33, ).; 36,11. 
_ whence Deus Leucadius, the fame with 
wa Actius, Apollo, Ovid. Triſt. 37 I, Q2.; 
'& 5, 2, 76. 8 ; 
LEUCATA, Leucates vel Leucas, the 
promontory of Leucadia in Acarnania 
315, Liv. 26, 26. called Pets La. 
. cadius, Lucan. 5, 638. near Adium 
on Pirg. n. 8, 675. 
LEUCI, a people of Gallia Belgica, be. 
| tween the Moſelle and the Marſe, Ce, 
B. G. 1, 40 ſing. Lencus, Lucan, 1, 
424. Their chief city is now called 
Tou. 


heo rore mg. 
the water of 
24 vincula, the 


fide of Crete, which at a diſtance ap. 
pear like white clouds, 339. 
LEUCOPETRA, CAE PiA TAI 
cape fix miles eaſt from Rhegium, the 
termination of the Appenines, 175. 
LEUCO-SYRI, i. e. the White Syrian, 
the ancient name of the Cappadocians, 
Strab. 12, 544- and of the inhabitants 
of that part of Cilicia next to Capi». 
docia, Nep. 14, 1. 5 
LEUC TRA, &, v. orum, LWA Dos. 
A0, a town of Bœotia, where Epami- 
nondas routed the Spartans, 304. whence 
Pugna Leuctrica, Cic. Att. 6, 1. 
LEXOBII vel LEXOVII, a people d 
Gaul, at the mouth of the Seine, the 
Lieuvin in Normandy, Cæſ. B. C. 


35 9 


mountains in Cœlo- Syria, 594. 
LIBETHRA, -orum a fountain in Thel 
faly, Plin. 4, 9-3 Mel. 2, 3. hr 
| \ i 


to the Muſes, hence called LIBE - 
TaeipEs, Virg. Ecl. 7, 21. Strabo 
ces the tempie of the Muſes, and 
the cave of the Libethrides nympbæ, on 
Helicon in Bœotia, 9, 410. an] obſerves, 
that the name of this place, as of others 
conſecrated to the Muſes, was of Thra- 
cian origin, 10, 471. Pavuſanias 
mentions a mountain called Lebethrius 
in Baotia, 40. fadia from Coronea, - 
where were ſtatues of the Muſes, and of 
the Libethride: nymphe, In Bog oT. 34. 
LIBICI vel Ladicii, a people of Gallia 
Tranſpadana, next to the Taurihi, Plin. 
35 17. Lobecii, Polyb. 2, 17. thought 
to be the ſame with the Libui of Livy, 
21, 38. et 5, 35» 5 
LIBURNIA, Ca OATIA, a part of Illy- 
ricum, towards the head of the Hadri- 
atic, 352. Inh. L IB UuRNI, Liv. 10, 
2. Virg. nu. 1, 248. Slaves from 
this country ſeem to have. attended the 
Emperors, Juvenal. 4, 75. and to have 
ated as public heralds, or apparitors, 
Martial. 1, 50, 33+ Naves Libus næ 
vel Liburnice, a light kind of ſhips, 
Herat. Od. 1, 37, 30+; Eptid. 1, 1.5 
Lucan. 3, 834 · 3 Plin- ep. 6, 16. called, 


from the ſtrength of their beaks, Roftra 


Liburna, Prop. 3, 11, 44. | 
LIBYA v. He, es, a country in the 
ſouth of Africa, abounding in ſandy 
deſerts, Lucan. 1, 368.; Virg. Zu. 
1, 338, et 4, 257. G. 3, 249. Inh. 
LIBYES, ſing. Lybys, -yos, fem. Li- 
byſſa, adj. LiBYcus. Gentes Libycæ, 


Virg. En. 4, 320. 8 which . 


is called Libyca urbs, ib. 348. Libye 
ductor, Hannibal, Sil. 5, 532, 555, 
& c. Faces Libyſſæ, Carthaginian 
torches or flames, Sil. 6, 712. Urſa 
Libyſtis, -idis, 15. 5, 37. Arena Li- 
/a, Catull. 7, 3. Montes Libyſt ni 
vel Libyſtini, ib. 58, 1. Libyei triumpbi, 
the triumph of Marius over Jugurtha 


king of Numidia, Lucan. 2, 69. Li- 


byce artæ the threſhing floors of Egypt, 
contiguous to Libya, Horat. Od. 1, 1, 
10. | 
LIBYSSA, a ſmall town in Bithynia, 
the burial place of Hannibal, 591. 
LicyAves, a few ſmall iſlands near Ce- 
næum, a promontory of Eubœa, Strab. 


9, 426. named from Lichas the ſervant. 


of Hercules, whom that hero hurled 
into the ſea, Ovid. Met. 9, 155—218. 
See p. 402. 5 

II GER vel Ligeris, Loi E, one of the 


355 & 75. 1 


largeſt rivers in France, Cæſ. B. G. 7, | 
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LIGURIA, 2 country of Italy in Gal- 


lia Ciſpadana, extending from the Var 


to the Macra, 135-3 Inh. LIN aESs, 
long kaſtile to Rome, Liv. 5, 35-5 22s 
33-3 27, 39-3 28, 46.3 29, 5-3 32. 
29: 3 34, 16-3 355 3, &c. 36, 38.; 32, 
2. 3 42, 7. ſing, LiGus vel Ligur, 
-#ris, Virg. G. 2, 168.; Ka. 11, 


715. Tonſus Ligur is oppoſed to Gal- 


lia Comata, becauſe when the Liggres 
received the rights of Roman citizens, 
and aſſumed the Roman toga, they cut 


ſhort their hair, after the Roman man- 


ner, which formerly they wore long like 
the other Gauls, Lucan. 1, 442. Fa- 
mina Ligus, Tacit. Hiſt. 2, 13. ; 
LIGUSTICUM Mare, the north part of 

the Tuſcan ſea, the GurF or Genoa, 


oY 


Plin. 2, 47 · Liguſtica ſaxa. Juvenal. 


3, 257. Liguſlini populi, Liv. 31, 10. 
montes, 34, 8. Liguſtinus ager, Liv. 


42, 4. : 
LILYB/EUM, MarsSaLia, a town in 
the welt corner of Sicily, near a cape 
of that name, now Cape Boro, 269. 
Lilybeia. ſaxa, Virg. En. 3, 706. 
Lilybetanus ' bomo, Cic. Verr. 4, 17. 
Dons. ſc. muiier, Cic. Czcil. 17. 
LIMONUM, afterward Pictavi, Por- 
TIERS, a town of Aquitania in Gaul, 
Cæſ. B. G. 3, 26. ; | 
LIMYRA vel Limyre, a town of Ly» 
cia, near the mouth of the river Ly- 
myrus, Fell. 2z 102. ; Ovid. Met. 9s 


645. 

LINDUM colonia vel Lindocolini a ci vitas, 
LINCOLN in England. h 

LINDUS, Lindo, a town of Rhodes, 
341. : 


LIN NES, a people of Gaul on the con- 


fines of Belgica and Celtica, near the 
head of the Matröna or Marne, now 
Langres, Caf. 1, 26. Part of them 
eroſſed the Alps with the Boji, and 
ſettled near the head of the Hadriatic, 
ib. 5, 35. p. 135. hence Lana Lin- 
Fonic, Martial. 11, 57, 9. et Tomene 
tum Lingonicum, ib. 14, 159. Linginus, 
-b a Gaul from Langes, ib. 8, 75, 
2. called by Tacitus Lingen. hiſt. 4, 
55.7 8 | 


LiNTzRNUM v. Liternum, a town of 


Campania, 149. at the mouth of the 
Clanius, or Liternus, Sil. 6, 654. and 
near it, Literna palus, Stat. Sylv. 4, 
3» 66. Sil. 7, 278. whence Linternum 
is called Stagnoſum, Sil. 6, 653. Stag- 
niſiue 22 8, 531.— LIN TER 
NUM, ſc. prædium, a villa of Cicero's 
Cic. Att, 10, 13. 
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of the Lipari iſlands, north of Sicily, 

275. hence 3 pirate, Liv. 5, 
28. Ager Liparenſir, Cic. Vert. 3, 37. 
Liaræa taberna, the ſhop of Vulcan in 
Lipara, Juvenal. 13, 45. Obfidio: Li- 


Lrr xx A vel Lide, Liv aA, the chief 


paritona, the ſiege of Lipara, Val. Max. 


2, 6, 4. 5 . 
LIQUENTIA vei Liquetia, LIVENS ZA, 
a river of Italy in the territory of Ve- 
nice, Plin. 3, 18. Serv. ad Tu. , 


670. 

LIRIS, Gar IGTLIANo, a river of Italy, 

on the confines of Latium and Campa- 
nia, 148. . 

LISSUS, ALxss0, the frontier town 

of Nilyricum, towards Macedonia, on 

the river Drilo, which runs into the 


Mmpæ um prom. Plin. 3, 22. Liv. 44, 


10. 
LITABRUM, Burr RAG, a town of 

the Car petani, a people of Spain, in 
New Caſtile, Liv. 35, 22. 

LIT ANA fylua, a wood in the country 
of the Boji, in Gallia Ciſpadana, Liv. 
23 24. 3 34z 22 | 
LOCRI Epizepbyrii, Motra-di- Bruzano, 
a a town of the Bruttii, on the Ionian 
» ſea, 136»; Inh. LOCRI vel Loc EN - 
SES, Liv. 22, 6. Et 23, 30. ; 
LOCRIS, -3ides, a part of Gracia Propria ; 
Inh. Locri Oædlæ, Opuntii, et Epicne- 

midii, 310. U iv. 26, 26.; 29, 6. 


LONDINIUM, Lox Dbox, 4gi & 495. 


Tacit. Ann. 14, 33. 
LonGuLA, a town of Latium, on the 
confines of the Volſci, Liv. 2, 33 & 
"39-53 99 39. 5 
Lo ror HAI, a people of Africa, in the 
Regio Syrtica, 677. Plin. 5, 4.“ et 133 
17. 32. Sil. 3, 310. py 
LOX A, Loss1x, a tiver of Scotland, 
near Elgin. 8 
Luca, Lucca, a town of Etruris, on 
the river Auſer, Liv. 21, 5.; 41, 13. 
Inh. LuczNsEs; Municipium Lucene, 


0 


. Cic. Fam. 13, 13. 


LUCANIJA, BagLicATA, a country 


of Italy, 169. Inh. Lucan, Liv. 8, 
17. 3 9, 20.3 10, 11.; 12, 61.3 25, 
1. 3 27, 15. Lucani montes, ib. 9, 17. 
Calabris Lucana mutare paſcua, to leave 
Calabria on account of the heat, and go 
to cooler paſtures in Lucania, Horat. 
Epod. 1, 28.—Lucanica, a kind of pud- 
ding, firſt made in Lucania, Martial. 3, 
h 46, 8; et 13, 35+ ; 
LUCENTUM v. -ti v. Lucentia, AT- 
CANT, a ſea- port town of Valencla, in 
Spain. | 


-Lucxinvus lacus, a lake in Cam 


EUCERIA, Lverr a * 
wy Inh. i) oi os 
75 2. 3 10, 35.3 27, 10. Lucas. N 
Luca riris, Monte 
mountain of the Sabme 
0d. 1, 17, 1. near whi 
TIN UM, a villa 
Cic. 73 11. 


bl Liv. 95 
2 


Lü 775 4 
»N Italy, Herat, 
ch was Luczs. 
belonging to Atticus, 


151. ; hence Lucrinenſes 3 
oyſters caught in it, 3 S Fre, 
lity, Cic. Att. 4, 10. Lucring orc 

* ris "2 Epod. 25 49. bylia, 

-UGDUNUM, Lyons, it 
the Rhodinus and 5 . EG 
nenſis ara, Juv. 1, 44. p. 5 5 og 
DUNUM Batavirumn, Lzypsy 15 
ts 2 —LUGDUNUM "ROSE Pat 

+ ST. Ber TRAND, in G a 

z ee of the Pyrences, Heony, at the 

-UGUVALLUM, Caen, 

LUNA et Lunenſis purtus, W 
port of Liguria, at the mouth of the 
Mera, and the head of the gulf of 
Spetia, Liv. 34, 8. Sil. 8, 481. Lucas, 
T, 586.; Inh. Lux ENSI8, Liv. 45 
15. Lunenſis ager, 34, 56. ; 

LUNA Mons, the rock of Liſbon, in 
Portugal. L UN Mortes, the moun. 
tains of the moon, in Affica. 

LUPERC AL, a place in Rome at the 
foot of the Pala ine mount, whee the 

- Luperci or prieſts of Pan celebrated his 
ſacted rites, called LUPERCALIA, 

Liv. 1, 5, Virg. An. 8, Ovid. 

oh Fuſt. 25 Ms, E YE 

LUPIA, Lire, a river of Germany, 
which runs into the Rhine, 

LUPIA vel -4, LI c, a town of Cala. 

bria, 165. 5 : 

LUSITANIA, Por rut, 484. Liv. 
21, 43 ; 27, 20. Inh. Lustrax), 

Liv. 35, l.; 37, & 46 57.; 39, 21& 

22. Luſitana marus, Sil. 5, 335. 

LUSIUs, a river of Arcadia, Cc. N. D. 
4, 22. Pau lan. Arcad. 28. 

LU'FECIA Parifior um, afterwards called 
PARISII, Paris, the cari a of 

France, ſituate in an iſle of the Stquana 
or Seine, Caf. 6, 3+ 

EYCABETTUS, a mountain of Attica, 
300. 5 

LY CZEUS, a mountain of Arcadia, ſac ed 
10 Pan, 285. Horat. Od. 1, 177 2 
Lycæul collis, Ovid. Met. 1, 698. 
Lyceum nemus, ib. 8, 31). whenee 

Loren, the priefts of Pan, and Lu- 

percalis, bis feſtivals, were named, 


Ovid. Fa . 2 22. 
: 2 053 LYCIUM - 
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LYCIUM vel * a gymnaſum LYNCUS, a town of Macedonia; Inh. 


near Athens, where Ariſtotle taught, 
LYCAONTA, a country of Aſia Minor, 
589. Liv. 27, 54-3 38, 39. Inb. 
LycAGN ES, „ 
Ericetes, Virg. En. IO, 749. f 
LYCHNIDUS, Acun pa, a town of 
Illyricum, Liv. 27, 32:3 44, 15. 
LYCIA, a country of Aſia Minor, 589.; 
Uu. 37, 16.; 38, 39-3 41, 6, & 30+; 
44, 15-3 Inh. Lye, allies of Troy, 
and, after the death of their King 
Sarpedon, attached to /Enegs, Virg. 
An. 1, 113. Lycia is termed Hil- 
BEENA, Virg. u. 4, 143. becauſe 
Apollo had à temple and celebrated 
oracle at Patira, the capital of Lycia; 
which was ſuppoſed to be his reſidence 
in winter, as Delos was in ſummer, 
| ſeep. 367. hence he is called Lycivs 


EUS; Propert. 3» IT, 33. and the | 


reſponſes of the oracle at Patara, Ly c1z 
$ORTEsS, Virg. n. 4, 440.me—LY- 
ciA was alſo a diſtriẽt of Troas, Strab. 
13, 585, whence Lyciæ caterve, the 
Trojan troops. Horat. Od. 1, 3, 16. 


5 55 claſfis, the Trojan fleet, Virg. 
N. 


6, 2, 4 ü 
LycorGL1s, Stur or Ofict, a town in 
the north of Egypt, named from the 
worſhip of wolves, Diodor. 1, 88. 


LYCOREA v. -ia, a town of Phocis, 


on the top of Parnaſſus, whither the 
people of Delphi eſcaped in Deucalion's . 
deluge, directed by the howling of 
wolves, Pauſan. Phcc. 6. 

LYCOSURA, an ancient town of Ar- 
cadia, built by Lycaon, 416. 

LYGTUS, Lass1T1, a town of Crete, 
339. whence Lyctius Idomeneus, i. e. 
Cretenſis, Virg. En. 3, 401. et Ægen, 
Ecl. 5, 72. | . 

LYCUS, a river of Phrygia, and of ſeve- 
ral other countries. 


LYDIA, a country of Aſia Minor, 588. 


Inh. Lypy, a colony of whom ſettled 


in Tuſcany, Virg. Anu. 9, 11, et $, 
479. hence Lyda puella, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 
356. Lydius Tybris, i. e. Etruſcus, 

irg. En. 2, 781. Lydia gent, 10, 
155. Lydia bella, the war of Porstna, 
king of Clufium, againſt Rome, Sil. 
13, 828. Aurifer amnis Lydius, i. e. 
Pactölus, Tibull. 3, 3, 29. Lydius la- 
fis, a touch- tone, Plin. 33, 8. called 
by the Latins IN DE, Ovid. Mit. 2, 
707. wo modulii, ſoft tfrains, or 
muſic, lin. 77 36. 


Lycaonius 


LN EST, Plin. 4, 10. near which 
was a fountain called LyNcz$sTuUus v. 
Lynceftis, -idis, aqua acidula, which in- 
toxicated thoſe who drank of it, like 

wine, Plin. 2, 103, hence Lynceſtius 
amnis, Ovid. Met. 329. f 


LYRNESSUS, a town of Myfia, the 


country of Briseis, hence called 
LysNEssTs, -jdis, Ovid. Trift. 4, 1, 
15. Lyrneſſia mania, Id. Met. 12, 
108. Lyrneſſius Acmon, Virg. En. 
10, 128. 


LYSIAS, Bzrxz1ecn, a town of Syria, 


near Emeſa, 594. 


LYSIMACHIA, HzxamL1, a city of 


Thrace, 348. 


LYSINOE, AGc-LAS$S0N, a town of 


Pifidia, Liv. 38, 15. 


LYSTRA, a town of Lycaonia, 589. 


M. 


MAC, a people of Africa, near the 


3 Major, Herodot. 4, 175. through 
whoſe territory the river Cinyps ran; 
whenee they are called Cinypbii Mace, 
Sil. 3, 275. fing. Maces, Sil. 5, 194. 
MACEDONIA, Mac box, a coun- 
try on the ſouth of Europe, extending 
from the .Egean ſea to the Hadriatic, 
having Epire and Theſſaly to the ſouth, 
Thrace and Illyricum to the north; 
Inh. MackpöxESs; Via Macedo, 

Philip, Horat. Od. 3, 16, 24. whence 
Macedonicum bellum cum Philippo, Liv. 
31, I. cum whe 39, 23. The Ma- 
cedonians, or ſuch of them as ruled in 
the eaſt, are ſometimes called MacZte, 
-arum, ve -Ium, Sil. 13, 878.; 14, 5. ; 
177 633. | 
MACELLA, a town of Sicily, Liv. 26, 


21. 

MACO-RABA, Mrcca, a principal 
city of Arabia Felix, the birth- place of 
Mahomet. 

MACRA, Maca, a river dividing 

Etruria from Liguria, 136. ; Plin. 3, 
| $3 Liv. 393 32. not navigable, Lucan, 


25 420. 8 
MACRI CAMP I, in Ciſalpine Gaul, 


near the river Gabellus, Liv. 41, 18.; 
45, 12. alſo plains round Parma and 
Mutina, Col. 75 „ 


ME ATE, the people who lived to the 


ſouth of the Frith of Forth, in Scot- 
land, Dio. 76, 12. 

MACROBII, people who lived beyond 
the uſual age of 2 Plin. 7, 8. par- 
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ticularly the Meròeni, above Egypt, 
Mel. 1, 10. 7 ; 
MACRON.TiCHOS, a town in the 
iſthmus of the Cherſenz;jus Thracia, 
where a wall was built acroſs the 
ithmus by Miltiades,. 347. Plin. 4, 
I.; Mel. 2, 2.4 Nep. 7,7. 
MADAURA v. , a town on the con- 
ines of Numidia and Getulia, the na- 
tive place of Apuleius; Inh. Mapav- 
RENSES, Apul. Met. 11. 
MaAaDUuATENI, a people of Thrace, Liv. 
38, Os LI ; 
MADYT US, a town in the Cherſoneſe, 
Liv. 31, 16.; 33, 38. 
M/AEANDER, MzixprR, a river rifing 
in Phrygia, and running into the 


ZEgean ſea near Miletus in Ionia, Plin. 


5, 29.3 Liv. 37, 45, & 57. remarkable 
for its windings, Ovid. 8, 162.; Sil. 7, 
139. hence put for any winding or 
maze, Virg. An. 5, 250. Quos 
maandros gueſifti ® What windings ar 


ſubrerfuges, Cic. Piſ. 22.——Mzan- 


drius juvenis, Caunus, the grandſon of 
Mmander, by his daughter ande, 
Ovid. Met. o, 573, & 450, &C- 
M/EDICA regio, a diſtrict of Thrace ; 
Inh. M z 1, Liv. 26, 25-3 40, 21. 


MznaALus, ſc. moms, plur. Manda, ſc. 


juga, -orum, a high mountain in Ar- 
cadia, 285.; Virg. Ecl. 8, 22. G. 1, 
17. ſacred to Pan, ib. whence he is 
called Deus Mænalius, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 
650. Verſus Manalii, paſtoral poetry, 
Virg. Ecl. 3, 21. 


: MZENUS, the MAIN E, a river of Ger- 
many, falling into the Rhine at Mentz. 


MZEONIA, Lyv1a, Inh. Mor ES; 
-whence Maæonius ſenex, Stat. Sily. 2, 
1, 117. i. e. Homerus, Horat. Od. 4, 
9, 5. as having been born in that 
country. Mæonium carmen, the poetry 
or verſes of Romer, Horat. 1, 6, 2. 
Maæoniæ charte, the writings of Ho- 
mer, Ovid. Pont. 4, 12, 27. Maonium 
vinum Lydian wine, Virg. G. 4, 380. 
Monis riæ, the Lydian king, An. , 


546. Maæcniã mentum mitra, crinemgue 


madentem Subnexus, haying bis head 
covered with a Lydian mitre, tied below 
the chin, ib. 4, 216. which was recs 
koned effeminate by the Italians, who 
| went with their heads. hare, 9, 616. 
Maocnidæ, -orum, the Tuſcans de- 
ſcended from the Lydians, Virg. An. 
TI, 759. Maonidim tellus, Etruria, 
Sil. 6, 607. Maonius lacus, the Thra- 
men lake, Sil. 15, 35«=Manic, 


round the lake, P. 


tween Anycra and the river Halys, 38, 


Idis, i. e. Arachnè, a Lydian e: 
Ovid. Mer. 6, 103. e 0 
the Muſes, ib. 5, 268; but Rande 
read Mremonides Maæonfde 
ee coping EY a = 
AOTIS pains, - idis, vel Mgr; 
tho SxA oy Asorn, 54. 4 ops 
5, 17. Mö r, the people who lived 
in, 5 1 
Mas iges, i. e. the at e, 
Ep. Sabin. 2, 9. Ara Mais 15 
the altar of Diana in the cis % 
Taurica, to whom ſtrangers were la. 
crificed, Juvenal. 15, 114. Hient 
Mardtis, Ovid. Triſt. . 
Meotica tellus, i. e. Scythia, Veg. An 
6, 799 - or the country around the lake, 
( Ma otica unda, ) Id. C. z, 349. which 
is ſaid to be patiens plauftri, becauſe in 
winter it is fo frozen, as to bear car- 
_ riages, Lucan. 1, 641. 
MAESIA plug, a wood in Etruria, 
near the mouth of the Tiber, Liv. 


Ty 33. 
MAG ABA, a mountain of Galatia, be- 


29» | | 
MAGCNESIA, a diſtrict of Theſſaly ; 
Inh. MAcNETEs, Lucan. 6, 385.4 
| ſing. Magnes, Nep. 14, . fem. Mag- 
neſſa, Horat. Od. 3, 7, 18. Magnitis 
vel Magrifis (-idis ) Argo, the ſhip of 
Jaſon, p. 321. Magneſius populus, Mag. 
nefium ſaxum, Lucret, b, 1062, Mag- 
netarchus, the chief magiſtate of the 
Magnetes, Liv. 35, 31. 
MAGNESIA ad montem Sipylum, Mac. 
NE SA, a town of Lydia, where Scipio 
defeated Antiochus, Liv. 37, 37 & 
44+ Inh. MacNErTxs,. a Sipylo, Plin, 
5, 29. Tacit. Ann. 2, 47.—Alfo a 
town on the Mzander, now GozerLai- 
ZAR, called by ſome Meandrepilis, one 
of the three towns given by Artaxerxes 
to Themiſtocles, where he died, Ne, 
10.; Diodor. 11, 57. ; 
MAGNUS PORTUS, a port of the 
Belgæ in Britain, ſuppoſed to be Pon T5- 
MouTH.—Another in Spain, thought 
to be Cox ux NA. 
MAGO, Mor, or MAnAN, a town of 
the iſland Minorca, 
MAGONTIACUM, contracted Ma- 
untia v. Magontia, MENT2, a town 
of Germany, at the confluence of the 
Rhine and Maine, Tacit. Hifl. 4 15 
& 23. ö 
MALACA, MarLAaG4y a port-town of 
Granada in Spain. | 
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A, MaLE1, a promontory of La- 
WR 234. whence the Laconic gulf 
was alſo called Sus Maleus, * 3s 


„ | 
MALEVENTUM, the ancient name of 
Beneventum, Liv. 9, 27. 
MALIACUS Sinus, a bay ſeparating 

Theſſaly from | Locris, 310. named 
from the Melienſes, who lived on the 
north ſide of it, 321. "| © 
MALLI, the people of MouLTAN, in 


India, 643. : 
MAMERTINI, a people from Campania, 
who took poſſeflion of Meſssna in Si- 
cily, 234 & 257. a 
MAMURRARUM wrbs, See Formiæ. 
| MANCUNIUM, MANCHESTER. 
MANDeLA, a village near the villa of 
Horace, 1.9. 0 5 ; 
MANDUBII, the people of AI 1s, in 
Burgundy, Cæſ. 7, 68 1 


MAN TIN EA, TRATrOLIZz zA, a town 


of Arcadia, 28 581 Nep. Epam. 9. 
MANTINORUM oppidum, BASTIA 
in Corſica, as it is thought. In 
MANTUA, MAN TVA, a town of the 
Cenomanni, 135 now the capital of 
the du chy of Mantua, called Muſarum 
domus, from Virgil's having been born 
near it, S/ 8, 595. hence Mantuana 
fama, the fame of Virgil, Stat. Silu. 
4» 7, 27. It is ſaid to have been 
named from Manto, the daughter of 
Tireſias the Theban, who came into 
Italy, Serv. ad. Eu. 10, 199. 35 
MARACANDA, SamaArcaNnD, the 
capital of Sogdiana, now Uſhbec Tar- 
tary. = 
MARATHON, MarATHON, a ſmall 
town about ten miles north-eaſt from 
Athens, 300. In a piain near it, (cam- 
pus Marathon, ) Theſeus flew a mon- 
ftrous. wild bull, Ovid. Met. 7, 454.3 
Gic. Tuſc. 4, 22. and Miltiades defeated 


the Perſians, whence Taurus Marat bo- 
nicus, Cic. Tuſc. 4, 22. et 3 Ma- 


ratbonia, Cic. Att. 4, 12. Marathonia 
Virgo, i. e. Erigꝭne, born at Marathon, 
who hanged herſelf from grief at the 
death of her father Icurius, Stat. Silv. 
55 3» 74+ | 
MARCIA AQUA, a water brought to 
Rome from the Lacus. Fuctnus, above 


30 miles diſtance, by N. Marcius Rex, 


Plin. 31, 3.3 36, 15. 
MARCOMANNI, a. people of Gere 

many, Tacit. Ann. 2, 46, & 62.3 
0. 43> : | | 
MARDI vel Amardi, a fierce people in- 

habiting the mountains of Media, ſouth 


of the Caſpian ſea, Plin. 6, 16. the re- 


ſidence of the Ass AssINs, in later. 
times, who were exterminated by 
Hulakou, the grandſon of Zenghiz- 
Khan Ty | | 
MAREOTIS, Tis, Si- wAn, 4 lake 
near Alexandria in Egypt, 670.; whence 
MareoTICUM, ic. Vinum, excellent 
wine produced near it, Horat. od. 1, 


72 1 i 
MARGIANA, a country of Afia, eaft 
from the Caſpian ſea, named from the 
river MARGUS, MaxzG-AsB, run- 
ning through it. ES 


MARGUS, Mos Av, a ver of Upper : 


Mafia, which runs into the Danube; 

near its mouth was a town of the ſame 

name, now KASTCLATSZ., 
MARIANI vel Ariani montes, Stern 


MorENaA, a chain of mountains be- 


tween Caſtile and Andaluſia in Spain. 


MARICZ Hucus, a wood or grove near 
Minturnæ, Liv. 27, 37. conſecrated to 


the nymph Marica, Horat. Od. 3, 17, . 


7. the mother of King Latinus, Firg. 
En. 7, 47. 


| 7 5 
MAR DUNUM, ſuppoſed to be CAx x- 


MARTHEN, in Wales. 


MARIONIS, HamBuRG, 2 city of 


Germany, on the Elbe. | | 
MARITIMA, MarTiGvEs, a town 


in Provence, near the mouth of the 


Rhone. 8 ü 
MARMA RICA, a country between 


Egypt and Cyrenaica; Inh. Mas- 
MARIDÆR, nimble in running, Lucan. - 


4, 680. ; ſing. Marmaridas v. es, Sil. 


2, 165. called Medicum wulgus, be- 


cauſe poſſeſſed of ſome ſecret power ts 
counte:ia& the noxious effects of the 
poiſon of ſerpents, Sil. 3, 300. hence 
Marmaricus aluninus, Sil. 11, 182. 


MaARMARI DE Pylli, Lucan. 9, 


893% Marmaricæ cater v, ib. 3, 293. 
Marmaridim pbalanx, vel Cinyplia 


turba, Sil. 5, 18 3. Marmarides Othrys, 


ib. 437. 


| Magzonta, a town of the Cictnes in 


Thrace; whence Muronẽus Bacchus, 
excellent wine produced there, with 
which Ulyſſes is ſaid to have intoxicated 
Polyphemus, Tibull. 4, 1, 57.; Plin. 
14, 4. | „ 


Manrtsus, a mountain in the iſland 


Paros; whence Marpeſia  cautes, a 
3 of Parian marble, Virg. Zu. 

„471. TY =: 
MARRHUBIUM, San Bznzverto, 
a town of the Marſi near the Lacus 
Fucinus, 138.; Sil. 8, 497. &c.; 
whence 
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1 GCEOGRAPHICAL INDEX, 
. whence Marrubia gens, Virg. En. 7, 


750. 

MARRUCINI, a people of Picenum ; 
whence Marrucina gens, Sil. 15, 564. 

MARSI, a people of Italy round the /acus 
Furinus; 138. remarkable for their 
bravery; whence Marſa cobors, the 

' Roman army, Horat. Od. 2, 20, 18. 
Aarhus et Appulus, a Roman ſoldier, 
3b. 3, 5, 9. much addicted to magic; 
whence Marſa Nænia, a mogic. ſong or 
charm,  Horat. Epod. 17, 29. Marſe 
veces, incantations, ib. 5, 76. Cantus 
Mar, Ovid. Medic. fac. 39. Cadus 


3 Mari menior duelli, a caſi of wine made 


in the time of the Marſic or Italic war, 


Viorat. Od, 3, 14, 18. Marſicum bel- 


tam, Cic. Divin. 1, 44. Marfica pubes, 

Sil. 3, 497.——Alfo a people of Ger- 

many ſonth of the Frifii, Tacit. Ann. 

| By o, & 56.3 2, 25. ; Hiſt, 3, 59.; 

6. 2.—-Marſigni, another people of 

Germany, Id. G. 43» and Marjaci, Id. 
Hi. 4, 46. 


MARSVAS, 3 river of Phrygia, 592. 


Liv. 38, 13.3 Ovid. Met. 25 265. 
rapid and ſtratght, till it joins the wind- 
1 Meander v. -dros, ( errantem 
Heandron adit), Lucan. 3, 2088. 
MARTIUS CAMPUS vel Martis, a 
plain adjoining to Rome, along the 
Tiber, conſecrated to Mars, and de- 
voted to many important purpoſes, 208. 


MARUS, Mos av a, a river of Germany, 


the boundary between Hungary and 
Moravia, Tacit. Ann. 2, 63. 

Mass SV LI, the people of one half 
of Numidia, whoſe king was Syphax, 
Liv. 245 48. 3 28, 17. 3 29, 32. 

: MASSYLI, the people of the other 
Half, Liv. 245 38.; Sil. 37 282. the 

paternal kin dom - of Maſiniſſa, Liv. 

30, 11. Moſſylum gentes, for Maſſy- 
forum, Virg. En. 6, 60. Silius Ita- 
cus makes Syphax king of the Maſſyli, 

26, 171. as he alſo was after the ex- 
pulſion of Maſiniſſa, Liv. 29, 33. See 
p. 682. 

MassAckræ, a people of Scythia, ac- 
cotding to ſome, north of the river 
Araxes, adjoining to Albania, Mar- 
cellin. 23, 4.3 Tibull. 4, 1, 143. ac- 
cording to others, to the eaſt of the 
Caſpian Sea, beyond the Iaxartes or 
Araxes, Dionyſ. Perieg. 738. 3 Heredot. 

1, 201.3 Lider. 2, 4%.3 Juſtine 1, 
3. See p. 60;. Lucan places them 
north of the Danube, 2, 50. and ſays, 
that they uſed to quench their thirſt by 
cutting a vein of their horſes, and 


drinking the blood, 3. 2 
dian, Cornipedes in AN war 
Maſſagetes, in Ruffin, 1, 712. th 
making them the ſame with che Ce. 
tz, who alſo drank the blood of horſ : 
Vg. G. z, 463. Horace ſeems to Ws 
them tor the Scythians in general, 07 


So Clay. 
rat audax 


Ty 35, 40. 

Massicbs mors, plur. Maſijca, ſc 
Juga, à mountain in Campania, be. 
ginning at Sinueſſa, famous for its 9 0 
148. : hence Munera Maſſica Barchi, 

; Yiu: 8. 3» 526. Rumor Ma bh 

acchi, ib. 2, 143. Vina . 4 
Horat. Sat. 2, 4, 51. or ſimply 8 
$1CUM, 1d. Od. 1, 1, 19. Oucur 1 
lefium nomine (i. e. conſule ) 5 Ke 

under whatever conſul, or at . 
time ĩt was made, ib. 3, 21, 6. O5i. 
vioſum Maſſicum, which cauſes thoſe Who 

drink it to forget their cares, 2, 77 21. 
Tu 1 potas, fc. vina, Martia!, 
3» 49. Maſſci Montes, Plin. 14, 6. 

MASSILIA, MaxszILL 2s, a celebrated 
city of France, near the eaſt mouth of the 
Rhone, ( Maſſliotitum os Rbodam, Plin, 

2 4.) Cic. Flacc, 26.; Off. 2, 8. 
tudisrum civitas, Tacit. Ann. 4, 44 3 
Agr. 4.; Inh. Mass111Ensss, Liv. 
55 34.3 27, 20.3 37 54. et Maſſli- 
tani, Vitruv. 10, 22. Moſſilienſes mores, 

ſtrict, chaſte, Plaut. Caſn. 5, 4, 1. 

MASTRAMELA, Ma vs Maz- 
TEGUES, a lake near Marſeilles, Pin · 


354. 
MATILICA, MarzTIcA, a town of 
Umbria, near the Eſis; Inh. Matili- 
cates, Plin. 3, 14. 
MATINUS, a hill on the confines of 
Apulia and Calabria, 163, z whence 
Hat ina ais, Horat. Od. 4, 2, 27. 
cacumina, Epod. 16, 28. Matinum littus, 
Od. 1, 28, 3. | 
MATISCO, M acox, in Burgundy. 
MATREIUM, MarTxe1, a town of 
Rhætia. ; 
MATRINUS, the Promsa, a fmall 
river of Picenum. 
MaTRrONa, the Marne, a river ſeparating 
Gallia Celtica from Belgica, and falling 
into the Seine two leagues to the eaſt of 
Paris. Matryna non Gallus Belgajque 
interfita fines, A uſon. Molell. 462. 
MaTTiacz Adu, Wiſbaden, a ſmall 
town oppoſite to Mentz. 
MATTIACUM, MaryuRG, in Heſſe, 
2 town of the Catti, Tacit. Ann. 1, 56. 
MAURITANIA, Moxocco and FEZ, 
a large country of Africa, 682.; Inh. 
Maut, the Moors, & Mauziel, 
Inns Martial. 


8 Mooriſh foot · ſoldier, Horat. Od. T, 
2, 39+ Mauri angues, fierce, de- 
ſtructive, 15. 3 10, 18. Maura unda, 


the African ſea, that part of the Medi- 


terranean which ſurrounds the Syrtes, 
Horat., Od. 2, 6, 3. Mauri vel Maura 
jacula, the javelins of the Moor, i6. 1, 
22, 2. Mauruſia taxus vel arundo, a 
Mooriſh dart, S/. 4, 569. et 10, 402. 
gens, Virg. En. 4, 206. Et Mauru- 
ſaci pondera rara citri, i. e. tables of 
Citron wood fiom Mauritania, Martial, 
T2, 675 6. by 
MAUSOLI Monumentum, the tomb of 
Mauſolus, ere cted by his queen, Arte- 
miſia, at Halicarnaſſus; reckoned one 
of the ſeven wonders of the world, 


Sell. 10, 18. MausFizum ſepulchrum, 


Propert. 3, 2, 21. whence all ſplendid 
ſepulchres were called MavsoLta, 
Suet. Aug. 100. Ner. 46. Veſp. 23. 
* Flor. 4, 13. extr. Martial. Spec. 1, 
5. et Epigr. 5, 63, 5. 
MAZACES, ſing. Mazax, a people in 
Afaica, remarkable for their {kill in 
ſhooting the arrow, Lucan. 4, 681. 
MEDIA, a country of Afia, ſouth of the 
Caſpian ſeaz Inh. Mol, often con- 
founded by the poets with the Perfians 
and Parthians, Horat. Od. 1, 2, 51.3 & 
20, 4+3 2, Iy 31.3 & 16,0; 3, 35 
44. Perſ, 3, 53. Medus infeſtus, the 
Parthians quarelling among themſelves, 
Horat. Od. 3, 8, 19. Rex Medus,a Par- 
thian monarch, ib. 5, 9. Medus acingces, 
a Perfian ſcymitar, Horat. Od. 1, 27, 5. 
Medicum imperium, the Perfian empire; 
Medica weſiis, Nep. 4, 3-—MEevica, 
an hgrb, ſo named, becauſe firſt brought 
into Greece by the Medes, Serv. in 
Virg. G. 1, 215. alſo a kind of apple 
tree, as it is ſuppoſed, the citron, whoſe 


fruit was thought a remedy for poiſons, 


ib. 2, 126. Plin. 12, 3. 
MEDIOLANUM, Mil Ad, the ca- 
pital of the a pgs De 5. Liv. 5, 343 

34, 46. Inh. MeniorLanenses; 

Medialanenſis præco, Cic. Piſ. 26. 
MEDIOLANUM Aulercorum, poſtea 

Eburovices, Evxzux, in Normandy; 

——YantSnums, SAINTES, in Guienne, 

„ 
MrviomaTrICr, the people of Mzrz, 

in Gallia Belgica, Tacit. Hiſt. 1, 63. 
MzDiTztxantuM Mare, the Mediter- 

ranean fea, Ifider. 13, 16. a name 
which does not occur in the claſſics. 

It is called by Horace, Medius liquor, 

Od. 3, 3, 46. by Strabo, Pliny, and 
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.MELAS, -&, a river of Ly 


795 
others, Interram or Neſlrum mars, 
Plin. 2, 68. Salluft. Fug. 17. Cæſ. B. 
G. 5, 1. Liv. 26, 42. Lucan. 8, 293. 
Strab. paſſim. ; 

MEDOBREGA, a town of Luſitania, 
near mount Herminius, now extinQ ;; 


Inh. Medobregenſes, Hirt. B. Hiſp. 


; 48. 
MEDUACUS Major, BaER TA; et 


Minor, BAc HIL ION E, two rivers flow- 
ing from the Alpes Tridentinæ, and 
falling into the Hadriatie, near Venice, 
Liv. 10, 2. Plin. 3, 16. 


MEDGAN A, MavNR, a river of Cel- 


tica, running fiom north to ſouth, into 
the Lædus, and both together into the 
Liger or Loire, Zucan. 1, 438. 

MEDUS, Azn1-KuxzN, or the Water of 
Kur, a river of Media, which flows 
into the Araxes, Strab. 15, 729. Me- 

dum flumen, Horat. Od. 2, 9, 21. 
Some take Medus here for an adjective, 
the Median or Perſian river, i. e. the 
Araxes, the Tigris or Euphrates. 

MEGALOPOLIS, a town of Arcadia, 
285. Liv. 32, 5. et 36, 31. Inh. 
Megalopdiiæ, Liv. 28, 8. et 35, 27. 
v. Mcgalozalitani, Liv. 33, 22. & 473 
20. 

MEGARA, æ v. -orum, MZ GOARA, 
the capital of MzGarrs, ian, in 
Gracia Propria, 302. Inh. M OGA- 
R ENS ESR; adj. Megàrus v. Fus, v. 
-Zius ; Megaricus v. Megarenſis. The 


followers of Euclid of Megara, the 


- ſcholar of Socrates, were called ME. 
5 GARICI, Cic. Acad. 4, 42. Orat. 3s 
17. Megarica figna, ſtatues made at 
Megara, of a kind of ſtone much va- 
lued, Cic. Att. 1, 8. —alſo a town of 
prone 259. whence Megari finus, Virgs 

6 


35 . 
MELA vel Mella, Mr a, a river of the 
Tranſpadana, running paſt Brixia into 
the Allius, Virg. G. 4, 278. Catull. 68, 


dia, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 247.—of Sicily, Id. Faſt. 4, 
4, 476.—of Bœotia, 205. — of Thracc, 
347.—and of ſeveral other places. 

MELDLE vel Meldorum civitas, M aAux, 
a city of Champaigne, on the Marne, 

in France. | : 
MELES, -Ztis, a river of Tonia, near 
Smyrna; near the banks of which 
Homer is faid to have been born, Stat. 
Silv. 3, 3, 60. hence called Meleſigenes, 
587. Melzte charte, the writings of 
Homer, Tibull. 4, 1, 200. Gram no- 
bilior Melete Bats, Batis, near 
Lucan 


which 
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Lucan was born, is more illuſtiious 
than Meles, i. e. Lucan excels Homer, 
Stat. Silv. 2, 7, 34 A 

MELIB EA, a town of Theſſaly, 321. 
Liv. 36, 13. et 44, 13, & 46. whence 
Melibæus dux, Philoctẽtes, Virg. An. 
3, 401. —alſo an iſland of Syria, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, 594. whence, 
according to ſome, Melibea purpura, 
Feſtus. & Mel. 2, 3» 


MELICHIE, Ia P1sMoTTA, a fountain 


at Syracuſe, retna:kable for the ſweet- 
neſs and ſalubrity of its water. Y 
MELITE v. a, Mar.Ta, an ifland in 
the African ſea, to the ſouth of Sicily, 
277. Liv. 21, 51. whence Yeſtis Meli- 
tenfis, a kind of cotton cloth, Cic. Verr. 
2, 72. Melitei catuli, Plin. 3, c. ult. 


_ —Another in the Hadriatic, on the 


coat of Illyricum, Plin. 3, 26. now 
MELEZ DE, belonging to the republic of 
Raguſa. 2 

MELITENE, a diſtrict of Cappa locia, 
bordering on the Euphrates. 

MELODUNUM, MErLvun, a town on 
the Seyne, in the Iſle of France. 

MELOS, Miro, one of the Cyciades, 
338. Inh. Mzx111; whence Melia 
terra, a kind of earth of particular 
qualities, uſed in medicine and paint- 
ing, Plin. 35, 6. 

MELPES, Mr, a river of Lucania, 
falling into the Tuſcan ſea, near the 
prom. Palinũrus, Plin. 3, 5. 

MEMPHIS, the ancient capital of E- 
gypt, 665. Horat. Od. 3, 26, 10. 
Martial. ſp. 1, 1. hence Terra Mem- 
phitis, -3dis, the land of Egypt, Ju- 
wenal, 15, 122. vel Memphitica tellus, 
Martial. 24, 38. Tela Memphitis, fine 
linen, curiouſly wrought, Sil. 14, 660. 
Memphites bot, the Egyptian god Apis, 
Tibull. 1, 7, 28. ſee p. 605. 85 


MENELAIUM, a fort on the Menelaius 


mons, near Sparta, Liv. 34, 28. 

MENELAI portus, a ſea- port town be- 
tween Egypt and Cyrent, where Ageſi- 
laus died, Nep. 17, 8. 

MENIN X, vel Locephag tis inſula, Lx x- 
BI, an ifland to the weſt of the Syrtis 
Minor in Africa; with a cognominal 
town, now Zapaica, Plin. 5, 7. 
termed MNeritia, becauſe peopled by a 
colony from the iſland Neritos, Sil. 3, 


318. ſuppoſed to be the country of the 


Lotaphagi of Homer, Strab. 17, 834. 
MERCURII PRoMoNTORIUM, a cape 
in Africa Propria, near Clypea, Pin. 5, 
4. L.. 29, 27. and near it Mercuri 
tumulut, ib. 26, 44. 
MEROE, NV ABIA, a city of Æchiopia, 


7 3 
MESENE, Disk 
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in an iſland of the Nile of | 

2 Herodot. 2, 29.3 Piu. 9-90 

Ou Io, 303. under the SA 
ancer, ib. 4, 333. celebrated for its 


wine, ib. 10, 163. 
MESEMBRIA, MiSzvara, a town of 


"Thrace; whence M 


eſembriaci 
the Thracian e Oi. Tis f 
49 


NE. » an ifland i j 
gris, in which Apamia ſtood, 593 
fla 


* 3 
MESOPOTAMLA, the c 
the Tigris and the Eup 
112 11. NV. D. 2, 52. 
ESSANA v. Meſſene, Mxs81 : 
firſt town of Seth after ee! 
Italy, 256. Inh. Meſſanenſes v. Ma- 
mertini ; hence Meſania menia, Ovid 
Met. 14, 17. 5 ; 
MESSAPIA, a name of Calabria, 164, 
or Apulia, Feſtus; whence M. apia 
arva, the Apulian fields, Ovid. Mea 
14, $13.3 Inh. Mssarn, Liv, 8, 


A OS 

MESSENE, MavAA-MATIA, the ca- 
pital of MxssENIA in Peloponneſus, 
282.3 Liv. 36, 31.3 et 39, 48. &c. 
Inh. MssENII, Liv. 29, 12. hence 


hrates, Cic. At. 


Meſſenia mœnia, Ovid. 12, 519. Sinus 


MESSENIACUS, the gulf of Cokox; 
called alſo Sinus ThurIAartEs, Afneus 
et Coronut, from towns ſituate on it. 

METAPONTUM v. 2, a town of 
Lucania, 170.; Liv. 1, 18.; 8, 24.; 
25, 11.; 27, 1.; Inh. META TON TI- 
NI, Liv. 22, 61.; 25, 15.; 27, 16. 
Metapontinus ager, 24, 20. 

METARIS, the WAsn, an arm of the 
ſea between Lincolnſhire and Norfolk. 

METAURUS v. m, METro, ariver 
of Umbria, famons for the deſeat of 
Haſdrubal, by the conſuls Livius and 
Nero, Liv. 27, 47+; Horat. cd. 4, 4, 
38.; Lucan. 2, 405.— Another river 

in the country of the Brumii, now 
MAR RO, 174. 

Mzrnö, Mopo, a town of Meſſe- 
nia, 283.—alſo of Macedonia, 325. 
and of Magnefla, Homer. I. 2, 71. 

METHYMNA, PokrTo-PETERo, 2 
town of Leſhos, celebrated for its wine: 
Met hymnæus water, i. e. Ation, 343. 
Metbymniädes puclla, Ovid. Ep. 15, 
15 


 MzTRoPGL1s, TIER, a town of Lydia, 


588.—of Theſſaly, 322. and of other 
countries. 


METULUM, MxTuc vzrus, a town | 


of Liburnis, the capital of the Jafydes, 
at the ſege of which Auguſtus, when 
| one 


ountry between 


one of the Triumviri, was wounded, 
10. . 

3 BEZVAGNA, a town of Um- 
bria, at che confluence of the Tina and 
Clitumnus, Lucan. 1, 473+3 Sil. 6, 
647-3 Inh. Merenãtes. | 

MILETUS, a city on the confines of 
lonia and Caria, 588. anciently the ca- 

. pital of Ionia, Plin. 5, 29-3 Mel. 1, 


17.3 Inh. M1:i.es11; celebrated for 


fine wool; hence Milſiæ oves, Col. 7, 


2, 3. Milefia vellera, Virg. G. 3, 306. 


Mir ESI, ſc. fabulz, ludicrous and 
wanton plays, Capitolin. in Albin. 11, 
vel MILESIACA, orum, Ovid. Triſt. 


27 413. 

MILLE paſſus v. paſſuum, a Mir x, 
of different length in different coun- 
tries. 125. among the Romans, 5000 
feet, each paſſus being equal to five 
feet, Plin. 2, 23 f. 21. MII.— 
LIARIUM AUREUM, A gilded co- 
lumn in the Forum or public place of 
Rome, where all the ways of Italy 
met, Plin. 3, 5; Tacit. Hiſt. 1, 73-5 
Suet. Oth. 6. | Tt 

MILVIUS v. Milvins pens, PoxT- 

Mor x, a bridge over the Tiber at 
Rome, Salluſt. Cat. 45.; Cic. Att. 13, 
33. Tacit. Ann. 13, 47- 

MͤILV AS, a diftrit of Lycia; whence 
Myligdum commune, Cic. Verr. 1, 38. 
MIMAs, a high mountain of lonia, 
587. whence, as it is thought, M- 
MALLONES, et MIMALLoNIiDEs, the 
ſame with Bacche, or prieſteſſes of 
Bacchus, women who pretended to be 
inſpired with phrenzy, while celebrat- 
ing the orgies or ſacred rites of Bac- 
chus, Stat. Theb. 4, 660.; Ovid. Art. 


Am. 1, 541. Mimallonei bombi, the 


ſounds or ſcreams uttered by them, 
Perſe 1, 99. | | 
MINCIUS, Minc1o, a river which 
_ riſes in the Rhetian Alps, and, paſſing 
through. the Lacus Rengcus, or Lago 
di Gardo, runs through the duchy of 


Mantua into the Po; near the banks 


of which Virgil was bern, Virg. Ecl. 7, 
13. G. 3,15. Eu. 10, 206. 

MIN ERV caftrum, vel Arx Miner uæ, 
Cas TRO5 a town of Calabria, eight 
miles ſouth of Hydruntum, 165. 

MINERVZ prom, the cape of MIN IR- 
va, the ſouthmoſt point of Campania, 


I55. - | 
MINIO, M1noenws, a tiver of Etruria, 
Virg. En. 10, 183. e 
MiNlos the Mix no or Migno, a 
_ river oFGallicia in Spain, 483. 
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MIN OA, a name of Heraclea, on the 
ſouth coaſt of Sicily, 267. a town in 
Crete, 339. and elſewhere. Mincia reg- 
na, the country of Crete, fo named 
from its king Minos, Virg. An. 6, 


MINTURNE, a town at the mouth of 
the Liris, on the confines of Latium 
and Campania, 148. termed- paluſtres, 
becauſe ſurrounded with marſhes, Ho- 

rat. ep. 1, 5, 4. 3 Juvenal. 10, 276.3 
Liv. 8, 11. ; 9. 25.3 10, 21. 3 Inh. 

|  MINTURNENSES, ib. 27 38. et 36, 
3. The territory of 
called, from Marica, a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped there, Regna Marice, Lucan. 


2, 424. 

MINUCIA VIA, a way which led to 
Brunduſium, through a different coun- 
try from the via Appia, Cic. Att. gy 
6. ſee p. 18 3. . 

MIN VE, a people of Theſſaly, (gens 
cognita remis,) noted as ſailors, Lucan. 
6, 385. the Argonauts, or companions: 
of Jaſon in the ſhip Argo, 441. Min 
Zia proles, Ovid. Met. 4, 386. 

MISENUM prom. vel Misznus mons, Cape 
MiszNo,. a promontory and port of 
Campania, 150.; Liv. 24, 143.3 Inh. 
Miſenenſes vel Miſengtes ; Miſenenfis claſ- 
is, Tacit. Hiſt. 2, 9.3 Ann. 15, 51. 
Villa, Plin. 13, 6. 7 

MITYLENE, -es Ve c, rum, the ca- 
pital of Leſbus, which new gives name 
to the iſland, 343+ 3 Liv. 37, 21.3 et 


Epit. 89. ; Horat. od. 1, 7, .; Ep. 1, 


11, 17; Inh. Miylinei; adj. Mityle- 
nee triremes, Liv. 37, 12. latebre, 
from Pompey's ſending Cornelia, his 
wife, thither, before the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, Lucan 5, 788. Mitylengum wul- 
gus, ib. 8, 109. 

MUERIDIS lacas, a large artificial lake 
in Egypt, 666. 

MOESIA, Macia v. Myfia, a country 
on the ſouth of the Danube, extending 
from its junction with the Save to the 
Euxine fea ; divided by the river Ciadrus 

or Drinus into SUPERIOR, Servia, 


and INFERIOR, Bulgaria; celebrated 


for its fertility, YVirg. G. 1, 102.; Inh. 


Msi v. Myſi, Tacit. Ann. 15, 6. 


Myſæ gentes, Ovid. Pont. 4, 9, 77. 
Meajice legiones, Tacit. Hiſt. 2, 44, 
& 85, Mar ſicus cxercitus, Id. Ann. 3, 
g. Maſiacus exercitus, Suet. Veſp. 6. 
MOLORC HI lacas, a grove near Cled- 
ne in Argölis, where the Nemean 
games were celebrated, Yirg. G. 3, 19. 
named from Molorchus, a ſhepherd, 
| : wie 
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"who entertained Hercules hoſpitably, 
Martial. 14, 14, 13- when he went to 
defiroy the Nemẽ an lion, Apollodor. a, 
5. 3 5 . Theb. 4, 160. Domitian 
having built a temple to Hercules, 
placed near it a chapel to Molorchus; 
whence he is ſaid to have been enriched 
(faftus mode dives), Martial. 4, 64, 30. 
Statius calls Molorehus pauper, in the 


deſcription of a temple built to Hercules 


| by Pollius, near Surrentum, Sip. 3, 1, 


29 · © 

MOLOSSIS, -tdis v. ia, a diftrit of 
Epirus; celebrated for its breed of dogs, 
Canes Moleſi, Horat. Sat. 2, 6, 114. ; 
Virg. G. 3, 405. remarkable for their 
fize, boldneſs, and noiſy barking, Lu- 


cret. 5, 10, 62. Lucan. 4, 440.; Inh. 


MorLossi; AMokfſa gens, Ovid. Met. 

175 226. 

MoN A, the iſland Ax cLESs EV, in 
North Wales, the ancient feat of the 
Druids, 493-3 Tacit. Anm. 14, 18, & 
29. MONOPIA, v. Moneda, the 
He of Man. 

MONDA, Munya, or Mondega, a river 
of Portugal, between the Durius and 


Tagus, running paſt Coimbra, Plin. 4, 


22 l. IF» 
MON. E Cl arx, Monaco. See Her- 
-  CULIS. | 35 74 
MOPSUHESTIA v. Mopſos, a town of 
Cilicia, on the river Pyramus, near the 
ſea, Cic. Fam. 3, 8. 
MORGENTIA v. iam, a town of Si- 


cily, near the mouth of the river Syme- | 


thus, whence ager Murgentinus, Cic. 
Verr. 3, 18. | d 
MoxTn1, a people of Belgica, Mel. 3, 
2. called Extremi bominum, becauſe they 
dwelt on the extremity of the continent, 
oppoſite to Britain, Virg. An. 8, 727; 
| Caf. 4, 21.— Mor inorum caſtellum, 
MourxT CAssEL, in Artois.—Mori- 


norum civitas, 'TEROUENNE, on the 
Lis. | 


MOSA, the MAxSsE or Musk, a nver | 


of Gallia Beigica, 535. 
MOSZE Pons, ſuppoſed to be Mas- 
TRICHT, Tacit. Hiſt. 4, 66. 
MOSCHA, Maſcat, a port of Arabia on 
the Red ſea. 
MOSCHI, a people of Sarmatia, Lucan. 


J, 270. 
MOSELLA v. Maſula, the MoszIIx 
or Little Maeſe, a river of Belgica, 
which joins the Rhine at Coblents, 
Tacit. Ann. 13, 53 
MOTYE v. a, a town of Sicily, near 
Lilybæum, 269. : 
9 


MUNDA, Munvopa, a tou . 
north of the Fteakts of val * 
Ceeſar fought his laſt battle, and d feat. 
ed Labienus and the ſons of Þ "amy 
Plin. 35 1. hence Et munda ee 
Italis paritura labores, about to al 
as much ſlaughter to the Romans he 
battle of Pharſalia, &. 375 4co. op 
MUNICHIA v. Munichiu Portus, o 
of the three ports of Athens, 292, wy 
atm: ENS a town of H 
at the confluence of the 
3 Drave and Da. 
MUTHUL, a river of Numidia, 


Fag. 48. Sk, 


" MUTICA v. -e, a town of Sicily, weſt 


from the prom. Pachynus; Aper M.. 
ticenſis v. Mutyenfis ; Cie Var Ria 
MvuTina, Mopena, a city of Gali; 
Ciſpadana, 135. Cic. Phil. 57 9. bence 
Mutinenſe frælium, Cic. Fam. 10, 14 
Mutinenſis fuga, Cic. Brut, ep. 5; R 
MUTUSCZE. See Trebula, 

MYCALE, a promontory of Ionia, oppo- 

fite to the iſland Samos, near which 
the Perfians were defeated by the 
Greeks, Diodor. 11, 35. hence Myca. 
lenſfis mont, et Mycalea litera. 

MUZERIS, Vizindruk, an emporium 
or trading town of India, Plin. b, 23. 

MYCENZE, a city of Argolis, 286, the 
reſidence of Agamemnon, hence called 
Dux Myceneus, Ovid. Trift. 2, 400. 
Mycënis, -Idiit, Iphigenia, his daughter, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 34. Inh. MyczxII- 
ss, Cic. Fin. 2, 6. 

Myconus vel MycUnr, one of the 
Cyclades, 337. Inh. Myconny, faid 
to be all naturally bald, Plin. 11, 371. 
47+ Donat. in Ter. Hec. 3, 4, 26. 
becanſe, as Strabo ſays, that defect was 
very frequent in the ifland, 10, 487. 

MYGDONIA, a diftri of Macedonia, 

the inhabitants of which ( Mypdines } 
are faid to have emigrated to Phrygia, 
and to have poſſeſſed a part of that 
country, 326. hence Pinguis Pbrygiæ 
Mg diniæ opes, Horat. Od. 2, 12, 22. 

Mygdonii campi, the Phrygian plains, 
ib. 3, 16, 41. Mygdonides nurus, the 
Phrygian wives, Ovid. Met. 6, 45. 

MYLA v. -as, a river of Sicily, to the 
north of Syracuſe, Liv. 24, 30, & 31. 

MYLZ, MEz1 4a2z0, a town of Sicily, 
on the north fide, 271.—Alſo a ſtrong 

town of Theſialy, Liv. 42, 54. 

MYLASA, orum, a town of Carla, Inh. 

Myr astx1, Liv. 38, 39. v. Mr- 


LASSENSES, ib. 45, 25. ve MYLa- 


s EI, Cic. Fam. 13, 56. 
4 3 5% MYNDUS, 


YNDUS, Myxors, a town of Caria, 
me Halicarnalſus, £50; 37, 16. Inh. 
MYNDENSES, Cic. Fam. 3, 8. 
MYONNESUS, IALANGHI-LIMAN, a 
town and promontory of Ionia, Liv. 
37, 13, & 27. | þ 
Myo$s-HoRMo$, i. e. the port of the 
Mouſe, vel Apbrodites porrus, the Port 
of Venus, now Su fange-ul-barbi, i. e. 
the Sponge of the ſea, a large port or 
the Higher Egypt on the Arabian gulf. 
MYRA, ram, MyYRay a town of Ly- 
cia, Plin. 5, 27. on a high hill, 20 
ſtagia from the ſea, Strab. 14, 665. 
with a ſea port, A#s, 27, 5. Inh. 
MYRENSES» f 
MYRIANDROS, a town of Seleucia in 
© Syria, on the Sinus Ifficus, called alſo 
Myriandricus, Plin. 2, 108. Ts 
MYRINA, Sanderlic, a town of ZEolia, 


Liv. 33, 39%; Tacit. Ann. 2, 47+; Cic. 


Fom. 5, 20. near a large plain (Campi 


Myrini, Martial. 9, 43.), extending to 


the temple of Apollo at Grynium, 
- which is called a town of the Myrizei, 
Strab. 13, 622.—Alſo a town of Lem- 
nos, new PaL1o-CasTro, Plin. 4, 12. 
MYRL/AZ vel Za, MouDANIa, 
a town of Bithynia, Plia. 5, 322 
MyzMiDG6NEs, a people of Theſſaly, 
which is ſaid anciently to have been 
called Myrmidomum civitas, Vell. 1, 3. 
put for the ſoldiers of Achilles, Vg. 
je 2, 7. or for the nA in general, 
ib. 252, et 11, 403. See p. 385, 
MYRTOS v. 5 © mah land oppo- 
ſite to Caryſtus in Eubœa, which is 
ſaid to have given name to the Mare 
Mv TUN, a part of the Egean ſea, 
extending from Cape Malea to the 
ſouth of Eubœa, Plin. 4, 11, but other 


reaſons of this name are given, Pauſan. 


Arcad. 14. fee p. 236, & 404. 
MYSIA, a country of Afia Minor, 586. 
Liv. 38, 39. Inh. Myst, Cic. Flacc. 
2. Myſi ſagittarii, Liv. 37, 40. A 
deſpicable perſon was called Myſorum 
ultimus, Cic, Flacc. 27. | 
MYUS, Myuntis, a town of Ionia, 
which Artaxerxes gave to Thęmiſto- 


cles to furniſh him with meat, (ex qua , 


- opſonium baberet, ) Nep. 2, to.; Diodor. 
11, 57. Inh. Musi, Myufius ager, 
the tertitory. | | 


N 


NaBarta, a name given to the Faa 


Drufiana, by which the Ifala was in- 
crealed with the waters of the Rhine, 


NAR, Nzza 
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as it is thought, from the German Na- 
Waal, the kinder- Maul. 


NABAT HAI, a people of Arabia Pe- 


træa; whence Ngbatkag regna, the 
country of Arabia, Ovid. Met. 1, 61. 


Nabathæi flatus, the eaſtern breezes or 


winds, Lucan. 4, 63+ Nabatbæa bel. 
lug, an elephant, Javenal. ri, 126. 


NAISSUS v. Mate, Niss ay the native 


place of Conſtantine, a town of Darda- 
nia, in upper Mzfia, aſcribed by ſame 
to Illyricum, and by others to Thrace. 


NANTUATES -v. te, 8 people of 


Gaul, bordexing on the Apa, Ceſe 


37 1. | 
NAPATA -@ v. -orum, a town of 


Ethiopia, the reſidence of Queen 
Candace. 
joins the Tiber, 137. noted for ita 
ſulphureous water, Firg. An. 7, 517- 


NADAGARA, a town of Numidia, 


where Scipio and Hannibal had an in 
terview, Liv. 30, 29. | , 


NARBO Martius, NAn ON NR, a City 


of Languedoc in France; whence Nur. 


s Gallia v. Provincia. | 


NARISCI, a people of Germany in the 


Upper Palatinate, Tacit. G. 42. 


NARNIA, NAB NI, a town of Umbria, 


on the Nar, 137; Inh. NanznitxsEs, 


Liv. 10, 9.; 27, 9, & 50:3 29, 15˙ 
5 32, 2. ' Fe 


NARO, NazenTA, a river of Dalma- 


tia, running into the Hadtiatic. 
NARONA, NAZENZA, a town of Dale 
matia, on the Naro. 


NARYCIA v. -izm, v. Ons e 
ia 


a town of the -Locri Epic 
Greece, near which were groves of 


pines, and ather trees producing piten, 


( Narycie picis luci), Ving. G. 2, 438.3 


Inh. Locar NARYCII, à colony of 


whom founded Locri in Italy, 176. 


NasAmoNEs, a people of Cyrene, liv- 


ing, as Herodotus fays, on the ſpails 
of the ſhipwrecked, 4. So Sil. 1, 

408. et 3, 320.3 Lucan. 9, 439. Kc. 
fang. Nasdmomn, ib. 4, 679+. galled Se- 
miliomines, on account of their favage 
barbarity, Sil. 11, 180. hence Naſa- 
monius Jamon, Sil. 7, 609. Hare Na- 
ſamonias, Adis, Sil. 2, 116. Naſamo- 
niaci triumphi, Sil. 16, 631. 


' NASOS v. Neſus, a part of Syracuſe, 


269,———Alſo a town of Acarnaniay 
Liv. 26, 24. | 


NATISO, NATIsoN E, 2 river rifing in - 
the Alpes Carnicæ, and zunning into the 
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„a river of Umbria, which 
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Plin, 3, 18. 


NATOLIA, contracted for Auatolia, the 


name given in the lower ages to 4, 


Minor or Hither Afia, becauſe it lay 


_ eaſt from Conſtantinople. - - 
NAVA, Naurz, a river of Belgica, which 
runs into the Rhine at Bingen, below 
+ Mentz, Tacit. Hit. 4, 70. 7 
NAUCRATIS, a town of Egypt, on the 
veſtmoſt branch of the Nile near its 
mouth which was hence called Nau. 
cetraticum Oftium, Plin. 5, 9. = 
NAULOCHUS, a ſmall town and road 
for ſhips, on the north-eaſt fide of Si. 
. - cily, 171.—Alfo a town of the Locri, 
Plin. 4, 3.-—and of Thrace, ib. 4, 11. 
NAUPACTUS v. zn, LX TAN To, 2 
town of /Etolia, on a bay of the Corin- 
thian gulf, now called the Gulf of 
LryanTo, 313. hence Naupatipus v. 
ut Achelous, i. e. ZEtplus, Ovid. 
Faſt. 2, 43- | 
NAUPLIA, NArTI or Narer i, the 
harbour of Argos, 286. | 
NAUPORTUS Vs um, Os ER, or Up- 
per LavyBacn, a town of Pannonia 
or Noricum, on the confines of Iſtria, 


on 2 river of the ſame name, Plin. 


3, 18.; Pell.2, 110. 3 Tacit, Arn. 1, 


20. - - 

NAUSTATHMUS, Box DAAIA, a 
port- town of Cyrenaica, Strah. 17, 838. 

AA Alſo one of the harbours of Phocæa, 
in Ionia, Liv. 37, 31. 

NAUT ACA, NREKSsRHARB, a town of 
Sogdiana. 

NAX OS v. -us, Nax1a, one of the 


Cyclades, 338. whence Marmor Nax- 


ium, Plin. 36, 7. Naxia turba, i. e. 
Baccbantium, Propert. 3, 17, 23. 
Alſo a town in Crete, noted for its 
hones, hence called Naxia, -iorum, 
Plin. ib. f 

NAZIANZ Us, a town of Cappadocia, 
the country of St. Gregory, ſirnamed 
Nazianzenuse« 9 © ; 

NEA, i: e. Nova inſula, a ſmall iſland 

: between Lemnus and the Helleſpont, 

which roſe out of the ſea, Plin. 2, 87. 

NE/ETHUS, Nz ro, a river of the 

a Bruttii, 130, 

Calabria (Salentinus ), Met. 15, 51. 

NEANDROS v. -ia, a town of Tros, 
Plin. 5, 30. 

NEAPOLIS, i. e. nova urbs, Naryres, 
a capital city of Campania, 1 5. Liv. 
8, 22.3 23, 1. Otioſa, quiet, retired, 
fit for ſtudy, Horat. Epod. 5, 43 · 3 Virg. 
. we 563.3 Inh. Neapolitani, Lir. 


NEMA USUS v. -um 


Ovid calls it a river of 
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© Gulf of Venice, eaſt of Aquileija,. 


22, 32. MNeapolitanus aper 1; * 
13. NEAPOLITANUR p.” * 
villa of Pompey's near Naples a. 45 
772. —Alio the name of part of $ | 
, Liv. 25, 24. and of ſeveral I 
places. | : 

NEBO, a very high 
. 82 mountain 


Moſes had a view of the — 
e 
EBRIXA, a town of Spai 
ſouth from Seville. ee 
Nxznöpzs, a mountain of Sicil 
the two rivers called ep 
14, 236. 1 


Necror6L1s, a ſuburb of Alexandiis = 


Egypt. See p. 676. 


Nrswg ; 
in Languedoc, : "OY 


NemEa, a town of Argöis, in 2 wood 


near which the Nemean games (Nx. 
MEA, 1c. certamina) were celebtated 
286, Liv. 27, 30, & 31; et IG 4: i 
. honour of Hercules, who there flew 
a huge lion (Nemzus 120), Cie. 
Juſc. 4, 22. called Moles Nemeæa, Ovid. 
Met. 9, 197. peſtis, Id. Ep. 9, 61. 
Nemeæum wellus, his ſkin, Mc. 
235. Nemeæus leo, is put for the fign 
of Leo in the zodiac, Lucan, 1, bee, 
Alſo a river ſeparating the territory of 
Corinth from that of Sicyon, Liv, 


33> 15. 


EMETACUM, a town of the Ate. 
bates, now ARrRAS in Artois, | 


NEMET.ZE v. tes, the people of 
Seinx, a town of the Palatinate, on 


the weſt fide of the Rhine, which was 
afterwards called Noviowagus v. 
NzoMAGus Nemetum. 


NEMETOBRIGA, NEBOA, a town ef : 


Gallicia in Spain. 


NzmossUsS v. um, CIITRNMONT, the 


capital of the Arverni in Gaul, Lutan. 
I, 419. 3 Strab. 4, 191. 


NEPETE, Nx, a town of Etruria, to 


the weſt of mount Soracte, Liv. 6, g. 
Inh. NETESsINI, ib. 10. Nepes nut ager, 
Liv. 5, 19.; 26, 34. Nepeſina cohurs, 
Sil. 8, 491. | 


NEPHELIS, a promontory of Cilicia, 


Liv. 33» 20. , 


NERITOS, a ſmall rocky iſland near 


Ithaca, ( ardua ſaxis,) 332. ſeopuls $ 
arvis, Sil. 15, 305. hence Dux Nei- 
_ tius, Ulyſſes, Ovid. Triſt. 1, 4, 57. 


Neritie naves, the, ſhips of Ulyſſes, 
Ovid. Remed. Am, 263.—Alſo a — 


of Leu 
Neritu 
ſcendec 
Hil. 23 
NERIT 


of Leucas or Leucadia, called Neritiæ 
domus, Ovid. Met. 13, 712. Proles 
Neritia, the people of Saguntum, de- 
(cended from a colony of . Necitians, 
Sil. 2, 317. : 
NERITUM v. Neretum, Nan po, 2 
town of Calabria, 166. 
MERVII, the people of HAIN Aux r, 
Cæſ. B. G. 2, 15. | 
NERIUM vel Artabrum prom. Cape 
FINISTERRE, or the Land's End, on 
the north-weſt of Spain, Strab. 3, 


137. 
NERULUM, LaGoNEGR0O, a ſtrong 
town of Lucania, Live 9, 20. 
NESACTIUM, CasTEL-. Nuovo, a 
town of Iſtria, at the mouth of the river 
Arſia. 7855 . 
NESIS, is V. dis, NISsIT A, a ſmall 


illand in the gulf of Naples, Cic. Att. 


16, 1, & 2.3 Stat. Silw. 3, 1, 148. 
NESSUS v. Neftus, Ms To, a river of 
Thrace, 345 | 


NETUM v. Nectum, Noro, a town 


of Sicily, between Acrillæ and Elorum, 
on the river Phenicus, in the ſouth- 
eaſt of the iſland, Cic. Verr. 4, 26. 

Inh. NETINI v. NERTINENSES, Verr. 
5, 51, et 2, 64+ It now gives name 
to Val di Noto, one of the modern di- 
viſions of Sicily. 8 

NICÆA, Nice or Is-Nix, the capital 


of Bithynia, 59 1. Inh.N1carnses, 


Ci. Fam. 13, 61. vel NicensEs. Plin. 
Ep. 10, 48, & 49. Alſo the name of 
ſeveral other places. 5 . 
NICEPHORIUM, Racca, a town of 
| Meſopotamia, on the . Euphrates, near 
Edeſſa, Tacit. Ann. 6, 41. 


NICEPHORIUS, KnanBous, a river 


of Armenia, encompaſſing part of Ti- 
. granocezta, Tacit. Ann. 15, 4. 
NICER, Nicri, the NR cx ER, a river of 
Germany, which falls into the Rhine 
at Manheim, Auſon. Maſell. 423. 
NiCIA, LENA, a river which ſeparates 
the Duchy of Parma from that of 


| Modena, and falls into the Po at Brix- 


ellum. 
NICOME DIA, Is-Nixm1D, a principal 
town of Bithynia. 


Nrcoe6..1s, 3. e. the city of victory, the 


name of many towns; of one near 
Actium, 314. of another on the finus 
Vicus, 590, &c. 


NIGER, Niger vel Nigris, NIGER, a 


river of Africa, running from eaſt to 
weſt, through the middle of Negroland, 
by three channels, into the Atlantic. 


But our information concerning this 


* 
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river, in ſeveral reſpects, is ſtill uncer- 
tain, 663, Plin. 5, 1, & 8.—NIGRI- 
T. E, thoſe who lived near the Niger, 
ſo named from their black colour, ib. 
S Mel. 1, 4. 


NILUS, che NIL z, the great river of 
' Fgypt, 670 & 673, called Septemgemi- 


nus, from its ſeyen mouths, which 
number does not now exiſt, Virg. n. 


6, 800. Septemplex, Ovid. Met. 5, 187. 


Papyrifer, from the plant papyrus, 
whence paper was made, being pro- 
duced on its banks, Ovid. Met. 15, 
753. Tumipus rigat arva, Horat. 
Od. 3, 3, 48. Stagnans ; flumine, 
 Virg. G. 4; 288. Dives, Juyenal. 13, 
26, from its annually overflowing its 
banks, and enriching the fields, Ge. 
Nat. D. 52. Lageus, from Proll z- 
. MY the ſon of Lagus, one of its kings, 
the firſt of the Ptolemies, Lucan. 1, 
684. or Flumina Lagi, Sil. 17, 592. 
hence Niliacæ urbes, the Egyptian cities, 
. Lucan. 10, 91. Niliacus pecten, Mar- 
tial. 14, 150. Vilotica tellus, Egypt, 
ib. 6, 80. Niligꝭna juvenca, the god- 
deſs Ifis; ſome read Linigera, Ovid. 
Art. Am. 1, 77.— Large canals 
were called NILI, or Evuxiet,' Cic. 
Leg. 25 1. ad. 2. fr. 3» 9.3 Att. 12. 


2. | 

NINUS vel Ninive, Nixo, the capital 
of the Aſſyrian empire, one of the 
largeſt cities that ever exiſted in the 
world, ſituate on the weſt fide of the 
Tigris, fee p. 598. 

NirnHArEs mons, a mountain of Ar- 
menia, part of Taurus, put for the peo- 
ple living near it, Virg. G. 3, 30. 


thought to be named from its being 
covered with ſnow, therefore called 


Rigidus, Horat. Od. 2, 9. 20.—Alſo 
a river of Armenia, Lucan. 3, 245. 3 
Sil. 13, 765. 
NIS A, the harbour of Megira, 302. 
'— Alſo a town of Parthia, now Nxsa, 
. Plin. 6, 26. 29. whence Niſeus 
campus, a plain celebrated for its breed 
of horſes, Strab. 11, 525. 
NISIBIS, a city in the north of Meſo- 
potamia, towards the Tigris, Plin. 6, 
13. adj. Niſibẽnut. 


NITIOBRIGES, the people of Ace - 


ofs in Guienne, Cæſ. B. G. 7, 7. 
NIV ARIA, Texter, one of the Ca- 
nary iſlands, 633. Plin. 6, 32. | 
NOLA, NoLa, a town of Campania, 


1 56. called Chalcidica, becauſe founded 


. by a colony from Chalcis in Eubœa, 
Sil. 12, 161. ſaid to have been Pans, 
IN. 41. e. 
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(i. e. Hannibali,) non per via, Sil. 8, 
- $36. becauſe Hannibal was repulſed 
from it by Marcellus the Prætor, ib. 
- 72, 161. &c. Inh. Not Anz: Nolanus 

Senatus Romanorum, plebs eft Hannibalis, 


Liv. 23, 14, & 39+ 3 24, 13. Nolanus- 


aàger, Liv. 23, 14. 
Noll AN Uu, a villa near Nola, Cic. At. 


13, 8. | 
NOMENTUM, LAMENTANA, a town 
of the Sabines, Liv. 1, 38.3 et 4, 22. 
Inh. NoMENTANI, ib. 8, 14. Nomen- 
tana via, olim Ficulnenſis, the way to 
it, ib. 3, 52.— Porta, ib. 6, 20. No- 
mentanum prædium, a villa belonging 
to Atticus, near Nomentum, Nep. 14. 
Nom&iDrs, a people of Arabia, who lived 


by paſturage, (a v, paſco,) Plin. 6, 


- 231. 32. and of Ethiopia, ib. 291, 
33- deſcribed by Virgil, G. 3, 343. 
and by Silius Italicus, 3, 290.—Alfo 

an ancient name of the Numidians, 

. Plin. 5, 3. Sil. 1, 215. as being moſtly 
ſhepherds, Live 295 31. R-gnator No- 
madum, Sil. 16, 116. et Ductor, Ma- 

- finiſfa, ib. 155. Nomadum tyrannus, 

Hannibal, ib. 11, 41,—Nemadum ty- 

ranni, the princes of the Numigians, 

Virg. An. 4, 320. Genus Nomadum, the 

people, ib. 8, 724. —uſed alſo in the 

ling. Nomas, Sil. 5, 194. et 6, 705. 
put for Numidia, and fem, thus; Mar- 

more picta Nomas, ic. regio, Numidia 
abounding in marble, Martial. 8, 
Gy 8. 5 

Nö, a town of Sicily, Diodor. 11, 
90. ; whence Nomæi viri, Sil. 14, 266. 
but as the ſituation of Nome is not 

- known, ſome read Menæi. 

NOMOS v. -us, the name given to a 
certain extent of country in Egypt, ſub- 
ject to the juriſdiction of a particular 
town, after which the Nomos was called ; 
thus, Summa pars contermina Æthiopiæ 
THEBA1S vocatur. Dividitur in præ- 
fecturas oppidorum duodecim, & c. Plin. 
5, 9. et 36, 13. Plin. ep. 10, 23, 

iomewhat fimilar to che divifion of 
countries among us. 

NONACRIS, a town of Arcadia, 285. 
near Pheneus, Herodot. 6, 74. near 

which was a remarkable fountain of 
fulphureous waters, Curt. 10, 10, 16. 
whence Noracrius heros, i. e Evander, 

Ovid. Faſt. 5, 97. Nonacr na virgo, 
i. e. Arcadjca, Calliſto, Id. Met. 2, 
409. Nonacrinæ Hamdrygaes, Arcadian 
nymphs, ib. 1, 690. WT ; 

NORA v. Neroaſſus, Nour, a ſtrong 

fortreſs of Pbrygia, Nep. Eumene 5, 


% 


bb. 9, 38. 
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on the confines of 
padocia Sa 
3 Plutorch, in vita Eunina, 
5 4, 2 town of the Vollci in 1a. 
E, a, 3&3 Ty 42.; ; 
Inh. Norman, ib. 8, 1. 8 
Norbanus ager, ib. 8, 19 4 5 
e e ALCANTARA, a wn 
wr 8 on the Tagus, in Eſtrema. 
NOREIA, Gos iz, a f . 
. IR of Pr we Ty oma, 
ICU M, now Aus 1 
Carinthia, a country in 0 yrs 
Germany ; remarkable for its iron - 
ſteel, Fim. 34, 14 f. 41. as it ſtil is: 
hence Noricus enfit, of the beſt temye;e, 
Keel, Horat. Od. 1, 16, 9. g 
ferro guod Nericus excoquit ignis, Ovid, 
Met. 14, 712. Norica Provincia, Tacit, 
Ann. 2, 63. Vell 2, 39. Ager Ne. 
Ticus, Cæſ. Ig 4» Inh. Nokici 
Arioviſtt Norica, ib. 53. 
NOT. UM, a town of Jonia, near Co. 
lophon, Liv. 37, 26. et 38, 39 
NOV2ZA, fc, tabernæ, the new ſhops 
of the bankers in the Forum of Rome 
adorned with the ſhields of the Cimbai, 
Ci. Horat. 2z, 66. as the Veteres, 5 
tabernæ were with the ſhields of the 
Samnites, Liv. 9, 40. 
NOVANTUM Cherſoneſus, the Murr. 
of GAL LOWA, as it is thought. 
NOV ARIA, NOVARA, a town of Milan, 
Tacit. Hiſt. 1, 70. 
NOVESIUM, Nurs, a town of the 
Ubii in Belgica, near Cologne, on the 
| weſt ſide of the Rhine, Tacit. Hi, 
4, 26, &c. e = 
NOVIODUNUM v. poſtea Niverrur., 
Neves, a town of the Ædui, on the 
Loire in Orleanois.—Alſo the nam: 
of feveral other towns. 
NOVIOMAGUS v. Necmagut, poſtea 
- Lexowii, LizEux, a town in Not. 
mandy; Noviomagus, poſtea Nemeter, 
Spirx, in the Palatinate, on the 
Rhine;—NovioMacus Bataverun, 
NiMEGUEN, a town of Guetderlan!, 
on the ſouth fide of the Waal. 
NOVIUM, Nov a, a town of Gallic, 
in Spain. | 
NovocomeNnsts. See Comun. 
NUCERI1A, Noczx A, a tawn of Um-. 
bria, in the duchy of Spoleto;— 
Another NUCERIA of Campaniz, 
called by way of diſtinQion, Ala. 
TERNA, Liv. gy 41.; 23, 15-3 Ink, 
NuezziNi, 16. 27, 3. Nucerinus che-, 


NU 


Lycaonia and C 
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XUITHONES, a people of Germany, 


now Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 


| Wo ad: 

W a town of Picẽnum; Inh. 

Numanãtet. 

er a warlike cĩty of Hither 
Spain which withitood the armies af 
Rome 
termed by Horace, fera, Od. 2, 12, 1. 
Inh. NUM ANT INI; Bellum Numan- 
tinum, Flor. 2, 17. Cic. Fam. 5, 12. 

NUMICIUS v. Num7cus, a ſmall river 
gear Lavinium in Latium, 147, Sil. 8. 
180. Fons NumTcus, Virg. En. 7, 
150. littus, the ſhore near its mouth, ib. 
797. Corniger Numicius, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 


KUMiIDIA, a country of Africa, ad- 
joining to the territories of Carthage, 
682. Inh. NUNMI DA vel Nou A DES]; 
termed INF RK NI, Virg. n. 4, 41. 
becauſe they managed their horſes with- 
out bridles, ( equi Fan N Liv. 
35, 11. (gen inſcia frani), Sil. 1, 
215. Lapis Numidicus, marble; Pira 
Numidiana, P in. 15, 15.—Numidicus 
firus, the gulf of Stora, at the mouth 
of the river Ampſaga, Plin. 5, 3, Mel. 


1, 6. 

NUMISTRO, a town of the Brutti', 
Liv. 45, 17. 

NURSIA, Norc1a, or Norza, a town 
of the Sabines, at the foor of the Ap. 
penines : and therefore called Fx1G1Da, 
Virg. An. 7, 716. Habitata pruinis 
Nurſia, Sil. 8, 418. Inh. NuxsiNI, 
Liv. 28, 45. Nurſinæ pilz, round 
turnips, Martial. 13, 40. 

NYMPHAEUM, a facred place near 
Apollonia in Illyricum, which emitted 
flames, 329. Liv. 42. 36 & 49. 
alſo a prom, in Illyricum near Liſſus; 
and another ſouth of mount Athos in 
Macedonia. 

NYSA vel Niſſa, a towti cr mountain, 
where Bacchus was ſappcſed to have 
been educaced. Some place it in Ara- 
bia, ſome in India, and others in 
AÆthiopia, Herodot. 3» 97. Mel. 3, 7. 

Curt. 8, 10, 12. Fuſftin. 12, 7. Diodor. 
3, 64. See p. 382. There were a 
great many places named NVYSA. 
From that ſacred to Bacchus, he was 
called NysSgus, Ovid. Met. 4, 13. 
Hence alſo Juga Nyszia, the tops of 
mount Nyfa, Lucan. 8, 801. Hedera 
Nyfia, ſacred to Bacchus, Plin. 16, 
34. So Chori Nyſæi, Propert. 3, 17, 
22. Palmes Nyjeus, à vine branch, 
vile 7, 198. Nyſaa cacumina Gauri, 


for fourteen years, 483. hence 


ODESSUS ſuppoſed to be 
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| abounding in vines, Sil. 12, 160, 

NVS EI, the inhabitants of Nyſa, a 

town in Lydia, Cic. Fam. 15, 65. Ny- 
SETDES v. Nyfiades, the vymphs whe 
educated Bacchus, Ovid. Met. 3» 314. 

Faſt. 3, 769.— leni Nyfigenæ, born 
at the town, or on mount Nyſa, Catul. 
62, 252. 


O 


OASIS magna, tL-Wan, a town in the 
deſerts of Libya, near which the army 
of Cambyſes, ſent to pillage the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, was overwhelmed 
by a drift of ſand, Herodot. 3, 26. a 
place of ſevere baniſhment under the 
lower empire, Zim. 5, 9, 7+ Codex, 
ult, leg. & 2. de penis, Strabo men- 
tions three places of this name, one of 
them ( Onafis v. Anaſis) near the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, 17, $13. 

OAXES v. -is, a rapid river of Crete, 

= Virg. Ecl. 23 66. 

OBRINGA,; Aux, a river of Germany, 
which runs into the Rhine above Rim- 
magen, accounted the boundary of the 
Higher and Lower Germany. 

OCELLUM prom. SyURNHEAD, or 
Holdernefs in Yorkſhire. 1 

OCRICULUM, Oraicorr, a town of 
Umbria; Inh. OcricuLiani, Liv. 

19, 41. Ocriculana villa, Cic. Mil. 


24. 
OCRINUM v. Damnomiumm prom. 
LAN D's Ex p, or the LIZ AX D PoinT, 
OCTODURUS, a village of the Ve- 
ragri, now Mas TIN, 2 town of 
the Valais in Switzerland, Cæſ. B. G. 


351. . 
OCTOGESA, MxrquiNnENSA, a town 

of the Nergzre in Arragon, near the 

confluence of the Ebro and Segra, Cæſ. 

Civ. B. I, 61. 8 : x 
VARNA, 2 
ſea-port town of Mafia Inferior, on the 
Euxine ſea. 


ODE UM, the muſical cheatre at Athens, 


Vitruv. 5, 9. | 
ODOMANTICE, a diftri& of Mace- 
donia, Liv. 45, 4+ 
ODRYS/E, a people of Thrace, 351. 
Live 39, 53. whence Odryſia tellus, 
the country of Thrace, Sil. 4, 433- 
Odryfius rex, the king of Thrace Ovid. 
Met. 6, 490. Dux, i. e. Rheſus, 
Art. Am. 2, 134: Oaryfum carmen, 
the poetry of Orpheus who was a Thra- 
cian, Val. Flacc. 5, 594. Odryfia beſta, 
the ſpear of Mars, who was wor ſhipped 
85 22 1 in 
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in Thrace, Stat. Achil. 1, 184. Odry- 

ſous Boreas, Sil. 7, 570. : 

.ODYSSEUM prom. a promontory of Si- 
cily, near Pachynus, 263. 

OEA vel Ocenfis civitas, TriPOLI, 2 
city of Africa Propria, Plin. 5, 4.3 
| Sil, 3, 257.—Alſo an inland place 
in the iſland of /Egina, Herodot. 5, 
33. 

OEAGRUS v. cs, one of the ſources 
of the river Hebrus in Thrace, named 
from Oeagrus, a king of the country, 
the father of the poets Orpheus and 
Linus, Apollodor. 1, 3, 2. whence the 
river Hebrus is called Ox acrrvs, 
Virg. G. 4, 424-3 et ibi Serv. So 
mount Hæmus, Ovid. Met. 2, 219.— 
Oeagrii nervi, the itrings of the tyre, 
Sil. 5, 463. 7 

DEBALIA, the country of Lacedæmon 
or Laconica, named from Oebatus, one 
of its kings, 411. whence Oebalium 
littus, the ſhore of Laconia, Star. Achil. 
1, 20, Oebaliæ turres, the towers of 


Tarentum, as having been peopled by 


2 colony from Sparta, Virg. G. 4, 125. 
Oebalii nepotes, its inhabitants, Sil. 12, 


„„ 

OECHALIA, a town of Eubca, the 
reſidence of Eurytus, deſtroyed by Her- 
cules, Strub. 10, 448.3 Virg. En. 8, 

291.3 Ovid. Met. 9, 136. Some placed 


it in Theſſaly, ſome in Arcadia, Strab. 


9, 433. and others in Meſſenia, ib. 8, 

350. But there were ſeveral towns of 
this name, ib. 8, 339. | 
OENIADEE, a town of Acarnania, Liv. 

26, 24+; et 38, 11. 

OENOE, a town on the confines of 

Attica and Bœotia, Herodot. 5, 74. 
but it did not exiſt in the time of Pliny, 


ES 
OENOMN E, an ancient name of the iſland 
Egina, Herodot. 8, 46. called alſo 
Ox NO PIA, Ovid. Met. 7, 472. whence 
Muri Oenopii, the walls of the city 
ZEgina, ib. 490,—Alſo a town or 
diſtrict of Troas z whence the nymph 
Oergne, beloved by Paris, Strab. 13. 
597.; Ovid. Ep. 5, Rem. Am. 457. 
OENOTRIA, the part of Italy after- 


wards called Lucania, named from 


* Oenotrus, an Arcadian, the ſon of 
Lycaon, who poſſeſſed it, Dionyſ. 1, 
11.3 Pauſen. Arcad. 3. afterwards put 
for the whole country; hence Oenotria 

tellus, Italy, Virg. En. 7, 85. no- 

tria pubes, Sil. 12, 650. HAnctri viri, 
Italians, Virg. An. 3, 165.—An 
Hexameter verſe does not admit OcrFtrii,, 


Ok NO TRI DES Inf: 


OENUS, -untis, m. 


OENUSSA, an iſland near Ch 


OETA, BAN INA, a chain of m 
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iæ, or Oenztriit, the o be 


long. See Sil. 8, 221,; 9 ing alwzyy 


97 473. 135 


ule, two ſmall iſland; 
2 Over againſt Vella, in 


5.53 et ibi Drakenborch, 


Pontia and Iſcia 
Lucania, 172, 
Ari ; 
Se iver of Laconicz, 
: Chios, P/. 
31. Thucydides ſpeaks of mat ie 
one ifland, B, 24.— There are alfy 
three ſroall iſlands, called Oenuſſe, in 
the gulf of Ivieſsene, Plin. 4, 12. ; 


OEROE, an iſland formed by the river 


Asopus, near the foot of mount Ci. 


theron, Herodot. 9, 50. 


: ountains 
extending from Thermopplæ and the 


Maliac gulf, weſtwards to mount Pin. 


dus, and from thence to the Ambra. 


cian gulf; hence Saltu Octeus, Mel. 
23 3, 24. Oetaea juga, Propert. 1, 
13, 24. Octee Thimpyle, Catul. 
66, 54. 


OGLOSA, Moder Cns1s ro, an iſland 


in the Tuſcan fea, to the eaſt of Cor. 


ſica, near the iſland Planatia, Plis, 3 


6 ſ. 12. celebrated for its wine, 


OGYGIA, the iſland of Calypſo in the 


Scylacean gulf, 179. Mela calls the 
iſland of Calypſo Ar RE, and places 
it in the Fretum Siculum, 2, 7, Ogygia 
was alſo the name of one of the gates 
of Thebes in Bœotia, from Ogyges 
its firſt king; whence Ogygiu - -In, 
Theban 427.; Lucan. 1, 675. 


OLASTRYE, a people of India, Pin. 6, 


20; Lucan. 3, 249. 


| 3 
OLBIA, a town of Sardinia, Cic. ad 9, 


Fr. 2, 7. Inh. Or BIIXSES, Olbienſt, 
ſc. epiſtola, written at Olbia, ib. 2, f. 
Olbienſis ager, Liv. 27, 6.—Alſo a 


town of Sarmatia, at the conflux of 


the Hypanis and Boryithenes, Strab. 
7, 306. called likewiſe Olbia, Pin. 
4 12 f. 26. now Oczaxow. There 
were ſeveral towns in different countries 
called Olbia. 


OLCADES, a people of Hither Spain, 


Liv. 21, LL 


OLCINIUM v. Olkinium, Duvrcicx0, 


a town of Illyricum, now Albania, on 
the Hadriatic, Liv. 45, 26. Inh. Oli. 


niate, ib. 


OLENUS, CamiNiTza, a town ef 


Achaia, on the river Pirus, Pauſan. 7 2x. 


OLEORUS, Ax TI-PARO, one of the 


Cyclades, 338. 


OLISIPO, Lis BON, the capital of Por- 
tugal, on the north bank ©; the Tagus, 


. adont 


about ten miles from its mouth, fir- 
named Fires JULIA, Plin. 4, 
22. Meta calls it Ulyſſippo, Mel. 3, 
1. and Solinus ſays it was built by 
Ulyſſes, c. 23. 8 2 2 
OLLIUS, O6L10, a river which riſes in 
the Rhztian Alps, and paſſing through 
the lacus Sebinus, or lake of Iſco, falls 
into the Po, Plin. 2, 103.; et 3, 19. 
OLOPHYXUS, a city on mount Athos, 
327. Herodot. 7, 22. | 
0LOOSSON, AL x58uNE, a town of 
Magneſia in Theſlaly. 5 8 
OLP/AE, Fox TE CAs TRI, a Citadel of 
Epirus. 
OLUS, oluntis, f. a town of Crete, on 
the weſt ſide. | x 
OLYMPIA, ſirnamed Pisgtis, -Idis, a 
town of Elis in Peloponneſus, on the 
river Alphẽus, where the Olympic games 
were celebrated, 281. hence Victor 
ohnpiæ, victorious at the Olympic 
games, Nep. Præſ. Coronari Olympia, 
ſc. ob certamina, Horat. Ep. 1, 1, 50. 
Plagus Olympiorum ferre, Cic. Br. 69, 
Olympiorum victoria, Cic. Tuſc. I, 17, 
& 20. Olympiaca palæſtra, Lucan. 4, 
614. Olympigcum certamen et victoria, 
Cic. Att. 16, 7. Curſus, ad Heren. 4, 
2. Palme Olympiace præmia, V irg. 
G. 3, 49. Pulvis Olympicus, the duſt 
| raiſed in the courſe, Horat. Od. 1, 1, 
3. OlympionTces, &. v. cus, i, a 
conqueror at the games, Cic. Invent. 
2, 49.; Flac. 14. —Olympii Jovis fa- 
num, the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
Cic. N. D. 3, 34. OLYMPIAS, iadis, 
f. the ſpace of four years, which in- 
tervened between the celebration of the 
games, an Olympiad, Cic. Att. 13, 


30» 3 Olympias quinquennis, i. e. a luf- _ 


trum, or the ſpace of five years, which 
intervened between making a cenſus, or 
review of the Roman people, Ovid. 
Pont. 4, 6. 5. ; | 
OLYMPUS, Lacna, a lofty mountain, 
or chain of mountains, on the confines 
of Theſſaly and Macedonia, 319. put by 
the poets for heaven, Farr. L. IL. 6, 2. 
thus, Rector Olympi, i. e. Jupiter, Ovid. 
Met. 2, 60.; et 97 498.; Lucan. 5, 
620. Sußperi regnater Olympi, Virg. 
En. 2, 779. Afﬀettare viam Olympo, 
1, e. ad cœlos, Id. G. 4, 562. Diſcedit 
emen ſo Phebus Olymps, the ſun ſets, i. 
I, 450. Pulſare Olympum nc mine, to 


raiſe his fame to the ſkies, Lucan. ad 


Piſon. 219.—— There were ſeyeral 
mountains of this name in different 
countries; one in Galatis, Liv. 38; 18, 
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&c. another in Pamphylia or Lycia, 
with a cognominal town; hence 
Or YMPENT, Cic. Rut. I, 2.; et 2, 19. 
another in Myſia, Herodot. 7, 74. ano- 
ther in Cyprus, now SANTA CR OCE, 
&c. | 8 f 


OLYNTHUS, a town of Macedonia, 


326. Olynthiace orationes, the orations 
of Demoſthenes to excite the Athehi- 
ans to aſſiſt the people of Olynthus 
againſt Philip. 2 
OMBI, a town of the Higher Egypt, 
where crocodiles were worſhipped, 668. 


 Oxocn6nus, a river of Theſſaly, Hero- 


dot. 7, I29, & 196. 5 


OPH IS, a ſmall river of Arcadia, fall- 


ing into the Alpheus. 
OPHIUSA, FoxMENTERA, an iſlan 
lying to the eaſt of the mouth of th 
river Sucro in Spain ; alſo the name of 
other places. 1 8 
OrhaYNIUM, a town of Troas, on the 
Helleſpont, near which was the grove 
of Hector, Strab. 13, 495. ; 
OPINUM, Or INI, a town in Corſica. , 
OPIS, a town on the Tigris, near Baby- 
lon, afterwards called Antiochia, Te- 
nophon. Cyr. Exp. 2, 4+ 
OPITERGIUM, Op ERSsoO, a town in 
the territory of Venice; Inh. Opitergini, 


Lucan. 4, 462. 
OPUS, -antis, f. a town of Locris in 


Greece, 310.; Liv. 28, 7.;et 32, 32.; 


Inh. Or ux rII, Id. 28, 6. henc 
Of untia Megiila, Horat. Od. 1, 27, 10. 
ORBIS vel Orbis terrarum, 1. terræ, the 
globe of the earth, the world, ſce p. 
3-3 Pln. pr. 4. ; Cic. NV. D. 2, 66. 
Caput orbis Roma, Ovid. Faſt. 5, 93. 
Orbi tots que præ ſidet urbs, Propert. 3, 
11, 57. Orbis Ecus, the eaſtern part 
of the earth, ib. 3, 466. et 5, 557, 


Okr1ENSs, tis, m. vel Pars mundi ori- 
Orbis Heſperius, Ovid. Met. 


entalis. 
4, 662. vel Occiduus, Lucan, 4, 63. 
Occidens, tis, m. vel Pars mundi Occi- 
dental, the Weſt. Qui terras ab 
oriente ad occidentum colunt, Cic, N. D. 
2, 66. Ab ortu ad occaſum, ic. ſolis, 
Ovid. Triſt. 4, 9, 21. Occaſus et 
ortus, Id. Met. 1, 354 —— Orbis 
Germanus, Germany, Owid. ad Liv, 
391. Scythicus, Scythia, Triſt. 3, 12, 
51. Extremum Scythici tranſcendam 


Frigoris orbem, ardenteſque plagas, i. e. 


partem orbis ſeptentrionalem et auſtralem, 
Lucan. 6, 32 5. Orbis Romanus, the 
Roman Empire, ib. 8, 212, 441.; et 
10, 456. Gelidus orbis, the frigid zone. 
id. 9, 704 A canus, unknown, 864. 
34x „ 
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Voter orbis, our part of the world, 
Tacit. G. 2. ultimus vel extremus, Ovid. 
Tritt. 1, 1, 127+ et 2, 50. peregrinus, 

| Met. 1, 94. remotus, ad Liv. 287. 

ORBIT AN IUM, a town of Samnium 
in Italy, Liv. 24, 20. 

ORCADES, the Ox xNEx iſlands; Or- 
cas from. Dungiby Head, the moſt 
northern point of Scotland, Mel. 3, 6. 

ORCUS, the infernal regions, Virg. G. 

4, 502. nu. 2, 398.; 4, 242+ ; 6, 
273-3 8, 296. ; Horat. od. 3, 4, 75-3 

et 11, 29, properly a name of Pluto, 
Cir. Verr. 4, 50. Nat. D. 3, 17.3 

: Virg. G. 15 277. An. 4 699.; Horat. 
od. 2, 3, 24. Orci ſatelles, Charon, ib. 


2, 18, 34» . 
ORCHOMENOS, à city of Bœotia, 


305. ; Inh. Orchomenii.—Alſo a town 

of Arcadia, Homer. Il. 2, 605. 
ORDOVICES, the people of North 
Wales in Britain, Tacit. Annal. 12, 


=" 
ORESTY/E, a people of Macedonia, Liv. 
33, 34- and of Epire, Id. 42, 38. 

ORESTIA, a town of the Oreſæ in 


Epirus, the birth-place of Prolemy, 


the firlt of that name king of Egypt. 
ORETANTI, a people of Spain, ſuppoſed 
to be thoſe of Lamancha 
Caſtile, Liv. 21, 11.3 et 35, 7. their 
capital ORETUM, OxEerTo. 
OREUM v. -es, a town of Eubca, Liv. 
28, 6. ; et 33, 34-3 Inh. Oritani, ib. 
28, 8. | | 
ORICUM v. as, a town of Epire, 318. 
called Dardania Oricos, as havirg been 
ſubject to Helènus, the fon of Priam, 
after the deſtruction of Troy, Lucan, 
3, 187.; Inh. Oricini, Liv. 26, 25. 
OROANDA, Havizxan, a town of 
Pifidia; Inh. Orcanderſes, Liv. 38, 18. 
OROBII1, a people of Italy, in the north 
of Milan. 
ORON TES, As1, a river of Syria, 594, 
& 628. 8 | | 
OROPUS, a town on the confines of 
Beotia and Attica, near the Euripus, 
301.3 Liv. 45, 27.; Inh. Oropii. 
OR OSPEDA, a mountain of Spain, near 
the ſources of the Bætis, Strab. 3, 161. 
OR Ll ONA, a town of Latium, Liv. 2, 
43. and of the Frentani, p. 158. 
OR THOSIA, a town of Caria, Liv. 45, 
25. and of Phcnicia, Plin. 5, 20. 
Ox Tor LA v. Ortcfols, a town of Libur- 
nia, on the Hadriatic. | 
OKTYGIA, a part of Syracuſe, 260. 
Alſo a name of the iſland Delos, 336. 
whence Dea Ortygia, Diana, Ovid. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
* Faſt, 5, 692. 


' OSCELA, 


in New 


Met. 1, 694. Ortysi 
which e Ic bover, 


the 

ſtole from Apollo, J 

OSCA, Huzsca, atown 

in Arragon ot Spain ; 
Argentum, Liv. 34, 0 

Domo D*Ocy 
the Lepontii in the M 

Wh of the Alps. 

„an ancient peo 

ho; ca eee (79 confine 
whence Oſca lingua, Liv. 5 5 Ups 
ludi, plays in the Oſcan langua 6; V0 

: 3 a Se, (ic. 
Fam. 7, 1. Oſcum ludicrum Tacit 
Ann. 4, 14. which continued to be 
underſtood at Rome, after that nati 
was extinct, Strab. & 237. pe 
theſe plays were filled with Wa 
raillery; hence immodeſt words e 
called OBSCENA, Feſtus, (quaſi Oſce- 
na,) to which Horace ſeems to ailuce 

O 15 1, 55 54. : 
SJ, a people of Germa i 
28, er Germany, Tait. C. 

OSISMII, a people of Gaul, in Br 
Cæſ. B. Bs 98 LY 

OsynX6vs, a river of Macedonia, Liv, 
31, 39e | 

OSSA, a mountain of Theſſaly, 419, 
the abode of the Centaurs ; hence called 
Mai bimembres, Stat. Theb. 12, 354, 
-O urſa, Ovid. Met. 12, 310 
ſaxa, Virg. Cir. 33. 

Os rzöpEs, an iſland to the weſt of 
the Lipari iſlands, 276. 

OS TIA, Os TIA, a town at the mouth 
of the Tiber, anciently the put of 
Rome, 147. hence Oftienſts ager, Liv, 
8, 12. Pepulus, 27, 38. Oftienſi pe. 
tus, Suet. CI. 20. porta, the gate of 
Rome, through which the road paſſed 
which led to Oftia, now Porta di S. 
Paullo, —Oftfienfes ſaline, ſalt- bits around 
Oftia, Liv. 1, 33. Oftienſs provinci, 
the charge of a Quzſtor at Oſtia, (ic. 
Mur. 8. Oftienſe incommodum, the dif. 
after received at Oſtia, when the Ro- 
man fleet was there taken and ſunk by 
the pirates, 1d. Monil. 12. 

OSTRACINE, the frontier town of 
Egypt towards Paleſtine, Plin. c, 12. 

OTHRYS, a mountain of Theſlaly, the 
abode ot the Lapithz, 322. Lucan. b, 

338. hence Othryſiæ pruinæ, Martial. 

* 10, 7. 

OXUS, Grxzox, a large river of Af, 
which antiently ran into the eaſt end ot 
the Caſpian ſea, 58 5.; Plin. 0, 16. 

OX YDRACA, a people of Inoia, Curt. 


a If. . 
97 9 4 o 


of the Lerpris, 
whence Ojcerſe 
;of 46, 40, 43. 
L A, a lown of 
llaneſe, at the 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


ozoLÆ Teeri, 2 people of Locris in 
Greece, 310 | 


| Pp | 
pacnhFxvs Ve um, Cape Pass ano, the 


ſouth-eaſt promoatory of Sicily, 263. 


PacToLvs, A river of Lydia, 588. Firg. 
An. 10, 142. anciently called Chry- 
2rhoas, from its rolling down gold 
ſand, Plutarch, de Fluviis. Lucan, 3, 
219. a 

PACTYAS vs -es, &, m. a mountain 
of Ionia, near Epheſus, Stra 14, 636. 

PACTYE, a town in the Thracian 
Cherſoneſe, 348. 

PADINUM, Bonnzno, a town on the 
Po, about nine miles weſt of Ferrara, 
Pla. 3 15. 3 

PADUA, a town named from its vicinity 


to the Po, Catull. 92, 7. See Pata- 


vium. . f 


PADUS, the Po, the largeſt river of 8 


Italy, 134. ſaid to have been named 
from the number of poplar trees which 
grew on its banks, called by the Gauls 
Pal, Plin, 3, 16. It diſcharged it- 
ſelf into the Hadriatic by ſeven mouths, 
which the natives called the {wen ſeas, 
ib, et Herod an. 8, 7. Two were na- 
tural, Plana vel Volana, and Paduſa; 
the other five factitious, Palyb. 2, 16. 
The moſt ſouthern mouth was called 
Papus A, from which there was a cut 
to Ravenna, Plin. ib. et Virg. En. 11, 


457. ä 
PAMANI, a people of Gay], as jt is 
thought, in the weſt of Lyxemburg, 
Caf. 25 4» 7 
P/AONIA, a diſtrict of Macedonia, 32 5. 
Jah. Pz6wNxs, Liv. 42, 51.3 45, 29. 
ſaid to have been named from Pæon, 
the ſon of Endymion, who ſettled there. 
hut the adj. PAEONIUS comes 
from Pon, a famous phyſician men- 
tioned by Homer, II. 5, 899.; thus, 
Pæonii fontes, medicinal ſprings, Sil. 
14, 27. ſo, Penie herbe, healing 
herbs, Virg. u. 7, 769. Pæonium 
in morem, like a phyſician, ib. 12, 401. 
Ope Pæonia, by medical afliitance, 
Ovid. Met. 15, 535- : 
P/ESTUM vel Poſidonia, a town of Lu- 
cania on the Sinus Pæſtanus, the gulf 
of SaLERNO, 172. celebrated for its 
roſes ( Roſe Pæſtunæ), Ovid. Pont. 
2, 4, 28. | | 
PAGE, a town of Megäris, 302. and 
of Locris, Plim. 4, 3. Inh. Pagæi, ib. 7. 


Pagisa v. , à town of Theſſayß; 


807 
near which the ſhip Argo was built; 


hence called Pagaſæa ratis, Lucan. 2, 


715. on the Sinus Pagaſeus v. Pagaſi - 
cus, 321.3 Lucan. 6, 400. Pagaſæa 
conjux, Alceſtis, who died for her huſ - 
band Admetus, Ovid. Art. 3, 19.3 
Juvenal. 6, 651. Pliny confounds 
Pagaſa with Demetrias, 4, 8. : 

PA GR Æ, a town of Pieria, a diſtrict of 

| Syria, on the confines of Cilicia, Strad. 
16, 751. 

PAL v. Palla, Sr. Box tr Acro, 8 
town of Corſica, on the frrait which 
ſeparates Corſica from Sardinia, 

Par zPHARSALusS, the old town of 
Pharsalus in Theſſaly, Liv. 44, 1. 3 
Cel. B. Alex. 48. 5 

Pai. =PGLIsy i. e. the old town in Cam- 


pania, near the place where NeapFlis, - 


Naples, or the new town, afterwards 
ſtood, Liv. 8, 22.3 Inh. Palæpolitani, 
Liv. 22, 25. | 
PAL =STE, a place near Oricum in Epire, 
where Czſar firtt landed with his fleet, 
318. hence Arenæ Paleſtine, Lucan. 
5, 460. Paleſtine Dea, the Furies, 
Ovid. Faſt. 45 236. 


PALZESTINA, ParesTINE, or the 


Holy Land, 594. ; Inh. Palæſtini; 
whence Palæſtina gens, the Jewiſh n 
tion, Sil. 3, 606. Liquores Palaſtini, 
i. e. Balſamum, balm, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 
211. Aqua Palæſtina, the Euphrates, 
Ovid. Faſt. 2, 464. 

PAL/ZETYRUS, the ancient city TYRE, 
which ſtood on the continent, rab. 
16, 758. 


'PAL/AEPAPHOS, the old town of Pa» 


| phos in Cyprus, adjoining to the new, 
called Nea-Paph s, Strab. 14, 683. 
PALLANTEUM, a City of Arcadia, the 
native place of Evander, 180, & 285. 
who, atter his arrival in Italy, built a 
ſmall town on a mount near the Tiber, 
which he called PALATIUM, Pal. 
lantium, or Pallanizum, Virg. An. 8, 
4, & 341. whence Mania Pallaniza, 
ib. 9, 196. and the name of the moun- 


tain, 1 
PALATINUS mon, maunt PAT AAN, 
the bill of Rome, on which Romulus 
firſt built, Liv. 1, 7. alſo called PA- 
LATIUM, Liv. I, 33+ or Collis Pal. 
{gti for Palatii, Ovid. Met. 14, 8224 ; 
hence Palatinus Apollo,, Apollo, to 
whom Ayuguſtus built a temple on 
mount Palatine, to which he annexed 
a library, Horat. ep. 1, 3, 17. He 
ſeems, however, only to have rebulle 


it; for there was a temple of Apolla 


there 
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go 


there before, which Lucan calls Phe- 


ever place, 


bza Palatia, 3, 103. Palatini ſedes 
Ewandri, the houſe of Evander on this 


mount, Virg. An. 9, 9. where alſo 


Romulus, and afterwards Auguſtus, 
reſided ; hence Palatium, a palace, or 
any houſe of the Emperor's, in what- 
Dio. 53, 16, Palatine 
aves, the vultures which appeared to 
Romulus on the Palatine mount, Ovid. 
Faſt. 5, 152. | 


PALIBOTHRA, a celebrated city of 


India, the capital of the Praſii, Strab. 
15, 690. now PATN a, as it is thought, 
of ALLAHABAD, ſee p. 636, 639, & 


641. 
PALICA, Occhiola, à town of Sicily, be- 


tween the Campi Leontini and Menæ; 
near it were ſulphureous ſprings, re- 
markable for throwing up their waters 
into the air, and receiving them again 
without overflowing. By theſe waters 
the natives ſwore in their moſt ſolemn 
oaths. Adjoining was a temple of the 
PaLicn, indigenous divinities, who 
were ſuppoſed to puniſh perjury, 


_ Diodor. 11, 87, & 88.; Sil. 14, 219.3 


P 


Macrob. Sat. 5, 19.3; Virg. En. 9, 
58 5. Ovid. Met. 5, 406. 
ALINURI from. cape PaLINuRO in 


Lucania, 173. Siculd Palinurus undd, 


in the ſouth part of the Tuſcan ſea, 


not far from Sicily, Horat, od. 3, 4, 


28. 
| PALIURUS, Nanir, a river ef Mar. 


P 


marica in Africa, and near its mouth 
a cognominal town, Strab. 17, 838. 
ALLANTIA, PALENCIA, a town of 


the Vacczi in Leon, on the river Cea, 


P 


el. 2, 6. 
ALLENE, a triangular peninſula of 
Macedonia, with a cognominal town, 
326.3. Liv. 31, 45.3 45, 30. hence 
Pallenenſis ager, ib. 44, 11. the 
country of Proteus, Virg. G. 4, 390. 
and of the giants; hence Triumphi 


Pallenæi, the triumphs of Apollo over 


them, Stat. Silv. 4, 2, 56. Pallenenſis 
mus, Plin. 4, 10. Alſo a bur- 
row in Attica, Herodot. 1, 62.———A 
town in Achaia Propria, and in Ar- 


cadia, called likewiſe Pellẽne, Stab. g, 


et cf 
PALLENSES, a people of the iſland 


P 


Cephalenia, Liv. 38, 28.—their city 
Pala or Palæa, Polyb. 5, 3.3 Pauſan. 


+ 55 5 
ALMARIA, ParMAROLA, a ſmall 


ifland, over againſt Tarracina in La- 
| tum, Plin. 35 6. | a 
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* 


PALMYRA, Tavmor, a City in the 
deſerts of Syria, 594+; Plin. 6, 26 f 
30. hence Palmyrena, ic, Fs R 

4 e ſolitudines, ib. 1 85 
AL INUM, at 1 

; 3 5 own of Samnium, 
ALus Mxz6T1s, th | 
See MzorT1s. 8 : = 55 a 

PAMISUS, a river of Theſſal 

* 4, 8. 

IA v. -ilia, a coun 
Afia Minor, 589+; Inh. Pash, 
Liv. 37, 40. et Panplyli, 3b. 44, 14 
: Pamphylium mare, Plin, 57 27.; Nep. 
22, 8. Pampbylius ſinus, Liv. 37 
23. es 


PanzaTOLIUM, an aſſembly of the 
ZEtolians, Liv. 31, 295 et 35, 32, 
PANCHAIA, a part, as it is thought 
of Arabia Felix, fertile in frankincenſe. 
Virg. G. 2, 139.; Culex. 87, hence 
Fanchæi odores, Arabian perfumes. 
Lucret. 25 417. ignes, the burning of 
incenſe, Yirg. E. 4, 379. Panchaics 
tellus, Arabia, Or id. Met. 10, 309.— 

Panchei Ophiophari, a people inhabiting 
the deſerts of Libya, Mel. 37 9. 
PANDATARIA v. -teria, $7, 
MARIA, an iſland in the Tuſcan ſea, 
on the coaſt of Lucania, 173. 
PANDOSIA, a town of the Brutti, 273. 
and of Epire, Plin. 4, 1. . 
PANG/EUS, plur. a, -ormm, a 
mountain of Thrace, 345. Pangæa 
nivoſis cana jugis, Lucan. 1, 679. 
Pangea ſaxa, ib. 7, 482. Pargaa 
fu mina, the ſtreams which flow from 
8 it, Ovid. Faſt. 35 729+ 
PANIONIUM, a ſacred place at the 
foot of mount Mycale, where the 
deputies of the twelve citics of Ionia 


75 Nene 


(vn Ieonev) aſſembled, Herodot. 1, 


148.3 Strab. 14, 639. 

PANNONIA7 Hu NAR, 575. Inb. 
PAN NON II, Ovid. ad Liv. 390. ſing. 
Pannonius, Lucan. 3, 95. Panniniu 
ferox, Stat. Silv. 1, 4, 78. fallax, 
Tibull. 4, 1, 109. Pannonicum bellun, 
Suet. Aug. 20. Pan: d nis was -1dis, 
an Hungarian bear, Lucan. b, 220 

PANOPE, Pargpeus v. Pharg'eus, 4 
town of Phocis, Ovid. Met. , 19. 
Stat. Theb. 7, 344; Liv. 32, 13; 
Homer, Il. 2, 27.; Odyſſ. 11, 580.3 
Pauſan. 10, 4. 

PaNorS LIs, a town of Myſia on the 
Helleſpont, Liv. 32, 33. and of the 
Higher Egypt, Herodot. 2, 91. whence 
the diſtriẽt was called Nomos Paripo- 


8 Fes, Plin. 575 9. PANOR- 
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PANORMUS, Par EA MO, the preſent 
capital of Sicily, 270-3 Inh. Panormi- 
Hence Portus Panormitanus, the 


are the name of ſeveral 
other places. | 
PANOTH Vo Fanęſi, a people of 


Seythia with very large ears, Plin. 4, 
12 f 27.3 Idar. 11, 2. 


PANTAGIAS v. ies, , PoxcARI, f 


a river of Sicily, 259. | "Ti 
PANTANUS lacas, the lake of Leſina 
in Apulia, near the mouth of the river 
Frento, Plin. 3, 12. 
PaxTHEON, a temple at Roche, of Ju- 
piter and all t be gods ; whence its name, 
Plin. 36, 15.—34, 3» & 9, 35+ 
PANTICAP/EUM, Kz&cxx, a town 
of the Cherſonzſus Taurica, on the Cim- 
merian Boſphbrus, 354. | 
PanTICAPES, ſuppoſed to be the Sa- 
MAR A, a river of Scythia, which joins 
the BoryſthEnes above Porowis. He- 
rodotus [ty near the ſea, 4, 54. 
PANYASUS, à river' of Illyricum, 
| which runs into the Hadriatic near 
Dyracchium, 330. 
PAPHLAGONIA, PEeNDERACHIA, a 
country of Afia Minor, 591. Cic. Rull. 
2, 2, & 19. Inh. PArRLAGGNES, 
Curt. 6, 11, 4. ſing. Paphlagon, Nep. 
14, 2. 5 FE 
PAPHOS, BAro or Bara, a city of 
Cyprus, 592. where Venus was wor- 
ſhipped, Plin. 2, 96.; Virg. En. 10, 
86. whence ſhe was called Papbia 
Venus, Tacit, Ann. 3, 62.; Hiſt. 2, 2. 
Regina Paphi, Horat. Od. 1, 30, 1. 
and the myrtle trees ſacted to her, 
«as Papbiæ, Ovid. Art. Am. 35 
1 I's 8 2 Nog 1 0 


Panadisus, a town of Syria in La- 


odicene, near the ſource of the O- 
rontes, Plin. 5, 23.; Strab. 16, 756. 


There was in the plain of Jericho a 
palace, and adjoining to it a delight- 


ful garden planted thick with aromatic 
ra called Balſami PAR Apis us, 
ib. 763. 

PARAÆE TAC vel Parætaceni, a people 
of Perfia, on the confines of Media, 
Nep. 18, $.; Strab. 11, 524. their 
country, Parætacẽne, extended to the 
Porta Caſpie, ib. 16, 744. or beyond 
them, Plin. 6, 26. Herodotus places 
them in Media, 1, 101. 

PAR ETONIUM v. Ammonia, a fron- 
tier town of Egypt towards Marma- 
rica-or Cyrenaica, with a large har- 
bour, Strab. 17, 798.; Flor. 4, 11. 
where Ifis was worſhipped, Ovid. Mer. 


9, 772-3 Amor. 2, 13, 7. whence 
Parætonius for Egyptius, thus, Paræ- 
"” tonius Nilus, Stat. Theb. 55 12. Ratet 

Parætoniæ, Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 390. 

Parætonia urbs, Alexandria, ſo called 
from its vicinity, Lucan. 10, g. Pa- 

ræ toniæ Syrtes, two bays on the African 
_ coaſt, dangerous for ſhipping by their 

ſhallowg and eddies, a great way to 

the north of Parztonium, Lucan, 3, 

295» Parætbonius ſerpens, Sil. 17, 


450. | 
PARENTIUM, PazzNnzo, a port- 
town of Iſtria, Plin. 3, 19. 


PARISII, the people of the Iſle of 


France, Cæſ. G. 6, 3 · Parifiorum civi- 

tas, Pax Is. See Lutetia. . 
PARIUM, Camanar, a town of 

My ſia, on the Propontis, Plin. 7, 2, er 


5 36, 5 . 
PARMA, Parma, a city of Gallia 


Ciſpadana in Italy, 135. Liv. 39, 45. 
celebrated for its wool, Martial. 5, 13, 
8, et 2, 43, 4+ next to Apulia, ib. 14, 
I55. as it is now for its cheeſe; Inh. 
PARMENSES, Cic. Phil. 14, 3- vel 
PARMANI, Parr. L. L. 7, 31. Caffius 
Parmenſi:, Horat. Ep. 1, 4, 3. : 
PARNASSUS vel Parngſus, a mountain 
of Phocis, near Delphi, 306. Liv. 42, 
I6.; Ovid. Met. 1, 317-3 Lucan. 5, 
71. called Biceps, becauſe it had tws 
remarkable ſummits, Ovid. Met. 2, 
221.; Sil. 15, 311. Tithoreus and 
Hyampeus, Lucan. ib. et 3, 173. 
called alſo Ciirha and Nyſa, ſee p. 382, 
hence Parnaſia rupes, Virg. Ecl. 6, 29. 
laurus, G. 2, 18. templa, the temple of 
Delphi, at the foot of it, Ovid. Mer. 
5, 278. Laurus Parnaſſis, -Idis, Ovid. 
Met. 11, 165. | 
PARNES, -Z:is, m. a mountain of Attica, 
fertile in vines, Stat. Theb, 12, 
620. | 
PAROPAMISUS, the SToxny Ga- 
DLE, or Indian Caucaſus, an extenſi ve 
ridge of lofty mountains, in the north 
of India, 645. Strab. 15, 723. N 
PAROPUS, Cor is ANo, a town on the 
north fide of Sicily, Polyb. 1, 24. Inh. 
Pareopini, Plin. 2, 8. | 
PAR ORA A, a diſtrit between Macedonia 
and Epire; Inh. PA ORÆAI, Strab. 7, 
32 | 


5. ; ; 
 ParoREta, a diſtrict of Thrace, near 


mount Hæmus or Rbodgpe, Liv. 49, 
27, et 42, 51.—Paroreion v. , a 
diſtrict of Pbrygia Magna, near the 
mountains, as the term denotes, rab. 
12, 576. | | y 
PAROS, 


910 


PAROS, one of che Cyclides, in the 


Egean fea, 338. Inh. PAR , Nep. 1, 
7. Parius lapis, Parian marble, the 
Whiteſt in the world. Plin. 36, 17. 
V. g. An. 1, 593. C. 3, 34. 
Parium marmor, Horat. Od. 1, 19, 6. 
Pariana civitas, Cic. Fam. 13, 53. 


ParrnHASIA, a town; and PARRHA- 


Parra, -idis, f. 
nymph, Caliſto or Helice, Ovid. Met. 


4» 
PART 


P 


$1US, a mountain of Arcadia; Inh. 
Parrbaſii, 28 5.; whence Parrbaſio more, 
in the Arcadian manner, Virg. n. 
$, 344. Parr baffa dea, Carmenta, the 
mother of Evander, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 618. 
Parrhafia, ſc- terra vel regio, Arcadia; 
the Arcadian 


2, 460. vel Parrbaſia wirgo, Trift. 2, 
190. feigned by the poets to have been 
converted into the conſtellation named 
Urſa Major; hence called Parrt Fs 
Helice, Lucan. 2, 237% Parrbd ides 
ftellz, Caliſto and Her ſon Arcas, 
when convert-d into two conſtellations, 
the Urſa Major and Bootes, Id. Foft. 
77. e 

5 ENIA, the ancient name of the 
iſland Samos, Plin. 5, 31. 


ARTHENIUS, a mountain of Ar- 


cadia, 235. hence Parthenii campi, the 
Arcadian plains, ib. valles, Ovid. Ep. 
9, 49+ but Parthenii ſaltus, the foreſts 
of the mountain, Virg. ecl. 10, 57.— 
alfo a river of Bitbynia and Paphiagonia, 
Plin. 6, 2. and of the Regio Taurita, 


called Rapax, Ovid. Pont. 4, 10, 


49- R : G 
ParTHERON, the temple of Minerva in 


Athens, 200. 


PARTHENIUM, a town and prom. in 


PARTHENGPE, 


the ſouth-weſt ſide of the Cberſoneſus 
Taurica, Mel. 25 1. E 
the ancient name of 


Naples, 153. fiequently uſed by the 


PAR THIA vel Pax TARENE, originally 


poets, Sil. 12, 28. derived from one 
of the Sirens, ih. 33. hence Parthing- 
Fa mania, the wails of Naples, Ovid. 
Met. 14, 106. 


an inconſiderable country to the eaſt uf 


Media; ( Exigua provincia Peilæ, a 


ſmall province of the Perfian empire, 
conquered by Alexander, Lucan. 10, 


z.) but after the conqueſts of AR- 


SACEs, who revolted from the ſuc. 
ceſſors of Alexander, B. C. 230. it 
became the moſt powerful empire of the 


caſt, and the rival ef Rome; compre- 


hending, between the Caſpian and 
Arabian ſeas, eighteen kingdoms, Plin. 
6, 25. Curt. 6, 2. Inh. PARTHI, 


GEOGRAPHICATL INDEX, 


denoting, in the Sc 
ExvuL xs, exiles, Fu 
Feroces, Horat. Od. 3» 2, 3. 15 

fought on horſeback, and 1 Y 

| cularly formidable by their POR» 5 
ee arrows, while they - 

ponds 1. 25 (ied pof regs fag 

30. Reſugi Parth, ib. 6 
59.) J Hin. 41, 2. Hence a Parthian 
( Partbus) is fad to be Verſis animjus 
Leer Horat. Od. 1, 19, 11. Fidery 
uga werſfiſque ſagittit, Virg. G. 2 21 
and of this the Roman aldien were 
- moſt afraid, Horat. Od. 2, 13, 1 
Parthica Romanos folveunt e for 
reres, the deſſruction of Craſſus by the 
Parthians let looſe the civil rage of the 
Romans, by opening the way for 2 
breach between Pompey and Czizr 
which the influence of Craſſus, aha” 
alive, had prevented, Lacan. 1, 206, 
Partbos repoſcere  figna, the ſtandards 103 
by Craſſus, which were reftored to Ay. 
guitus, Virg. An. J, 606, 

PARTHINI, a people of Illyricum, Cr. 
Piſ. 40. Liv. 29, 12.3 33, 34. et 44, 
JO. Suet. Aug. 19. | 

PasARGADE v. Paſagardæ, the ancient 
reſidenee of the kings of Perfia, where 
was the tomb of Cyrus, Strab. 15, 730, 
Plin. 6, 26. The people called Pa. 
SARGADZ were the nobleſt of the 
Perſians, and among them was the 

tribe of the Aclænenidæ; whence the 
kings ef Perſia were deſcended, Herodot. 
I, 125. 

PASSARO Ve on, 2 town of Moloſ- 
ſis in Epire, Liv. 45, 26, & 33. 
where the kings, after ſacriiicing to 
Jupiter, ſwore that they would govern 
according to law, and the people ſwore 
that they would defend the kingdom, 

Plutarcb. in Pyrrbo. 


ythian langusz:, 
n. 41, 1. c eq 


PAT ALA, æ v. rum, TAT TANA- 


GAR, a celebrated harbour in the iſl-nd 
Patale, Patalia, Patalena v. -e, at the 
mouth of the Indus, Arrian. 6, 17. 
Curt. 9, 7. where that river eivices 
into two branches and forms a 
DELTA, like the Nile, Strab. 15, 
701. ſee p. 646. This town, Pliny 
places within the torrid 20 fe, 2, 73- 
PATARA, -orum, PaTERA, dhe ca- 
pita} of Lycia ; where wasa temple and 
oracle of Apollo; hence he is called 
Par Ax kus, Apolls, of three ſylladles, 
Horat. Od. 3, 4, 64. and his temple, 
Pararæa regia, Ovid. Met. 1, 516. 
Inh. PATARENSES vel PATARASH 


. Cic, ORs 32. _ r* 
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| Pelaſgi, 1, 624. Urber Pelaſyiditer, 


TAVIUM, Papva, a town in the 
1 of Venice, to the weſt of that 
city, 135-3 Inh. PATAvVINT, Liv. 10, 

2. et 41, 27. Pata vinus ager, Plin. 
3, 16. Patavina puella, i. e. virtu- 
ouſly educated, * 2 nn, 17, 8. 
PAT AVIN TAS » provincial impro- 
priety of ſtyle, peculiar to che people of 
Padua, into which: Polio alleged 


Livy, who was a native ef that place, 


had lometimes fallen, Qu inctiſian. 1, 5, 
66. et 8, 1, 3. RE, 8 
PATMOS, PaTHmos, pn ifland in 
the Egean ſea, one of the Sporgdes, 


2. 

PATRA, PaTRAS, a town of Achaia 
Propria, 281. Liv. 27, 29. et 36, 21. 
Inh. PATRENSES, Cic. Fam. 13, 19. 

pavstlFrus, PAUSILIPPO, a mountain 
near Naples, 153 . 

pED ASA, rum, a town of Caria in 

the territory of Halicarnaſſus, Liv. 


3330. fo 
PEDUM, a town of Latium, Liv. 2, 39-3 


$, 13.3 Inh. PeEDani, Liv. 3, 14. 
Regio Pedana, Horat. Ep. 1, 4, 2. 

PEG A, a fountain at the foot of mount 
Arganthus or Arganthonus in Bithy- 
nia, into which Hylas fell, Propert. 1, 
20, 33.—From Tnyn, a fountain, the 
fabulous winged horſe Px6Agus was 
named; and from a fountain on mount 
Helicon in Bœotia, Hippocrẽnè, ſaid to 
have been produced by a ſtroke of the 
Heof of Pegafus; the Muſes, who de- 
lighted in that fountain, were called 
PxGaAsIDEs, ſee p. 394. hence Pega- 


ſeium melos, a ſong inſpired by the 


Muſes, Perſ. pr. 14. Anne Pegaſus, 
-idis, the nymph none, one of the 
Naiides, who delighted in fountains, 
Ovid. Ep. 5, 3. Pegafis, unda, i. e. 
the fountain Hippocrene, Martial. 9, 

6, 6. ; _- 
r a northern diſtrĩct of Ma- 
cedonia, Liv. 26, 25.; 31, 28.; et 
45, 29. Inh. PELAGONES, 45, 30. 
PELASGI, the original inhabitants of 
Greece, ſo called, from their wandering 
from place to place, 288. Several parts 


of Greece were anciently named from 


them: thus Theſſaly, PELASSIcun 
ARrGos, Plin. 4, 71. 14. Peloponneſus, 
PELASGIA, ib. 4, 41. 5. So Leſbes, 
Id. 5, 3if. 39. Arcadia PzLasG1s, 
-Idis, ib. 6 ſ. 10. &c. hencePsrasGn, 
the Greeks, Virg. Eu. 2, 83.; et 6, 
503. Ars Pelaſga, Grecian artifice, 
16. 106, & 152. Pelaſga pubes, the 
Grecian youth, ib. 9, 154. So Reges 


the Grecian cities, Ovid. Ep. , 3. 


De Pelaſgis omnibus colligere, from the 


multitude at large, Cic, Fin. 25 4. A 
diſtrict of Theſſaly retained the name of 


Palaſgiotis, 320.3 hence Sinus Pelajgi- 


cus v. Pagaſicus, the gulf“ between 

Magnefia and Phthiotis, now the gulf 

of VoLo.—Pelaſge quereus, the pra- 

phetic oaks of Podona, Ovid. Art. 2, 
41.; Amor. 3, 10, 9. 


8 4 
PELETHRONIUM, a town of Theſ- 


ſaly; Inh. Pelethronii Lapgythe, the 
firit breakers of horſes, Virg. G. 3, 115. 
Lucan ſuppoſes the Centaurs to have 
been provuced there, (in Pelet bronũs 
 aniris, ) 6, 387. | 


PELIGNI, a brave people of Italy, con- 


tiguous to the Marfi, 138. Liv. 8, by 


& 29-3 9, 41.3 10, 30.3 22, 9.; 28, 


45+ the country of Ovid; hence Gen: 


mea Peligni, regioque domeſtica SUL Mo, 


Pont. 45 I4z 49. So Amor. 35 16, 8. 
A cohort of them { Peligna cobors), 
often diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the Roman 
armies, Liv. 25, 14. ; 44, 40. &. 
Pelignum rus, Ovid. Am. 2, 15, 1. 
arva, ib. 16, 5. ſolum, Pont. 1, 8, 42. 
7 2 anus, ſorcereſſes, Hor at. E pod. 
18, 8. 


PELINNA v. Pellinzum, 2 town of 


Theſſaly, Liv. 36, 10, & 14. 


- PELION et Pelios, v. ius mons, a moune 


tain bf Theſſaly, 32 1. Lacan. 6, 336. 
hence Pelium nemus, Cic. Cæl. 8. Pe- 


liacus apex, Ovid. Faſt. 1, 308. Vertex, 


Id. Am. 2, 11, 2. Pelid a cuſpis, the 
ſpear of Achilles, the thaft of which 
had been cut on mount Pelion, Ovid. 
Met. 12, 7. vel Pelias baſta, Id. Rem. 
Am. 47. Arbor Pelias, dds, the ſhip 
Argo, the wood of which had grown on 

this mountain, Id ep. 12, 8. Pelioni 
altius Q, Ovid. Faſt. 3, 441. 


PELIUM, a town of Macedonia, Liv. 


317, 40. 


| PELLA, PaLaTIsA, the reſidence of 


the kings of Macedonia, 325. Liv. 


42, 41.3 Mel. 2, 3. whence Pellevs- 


Juvenis, Alexander, Juvenal. 10, 168. 
Pellæi proles weſana Philippi, Lucan. 
10, 20. Pellæa littora, Sil. 15, 300. 
Peilæum diadema, the Egyptian crown, 
becauſe the Ptolemies kings of Egypt 
were ſprung from Macedonia, Lucan. 
5, 60. Pellæi muri et artes, the walls 
of Alexandria, ib. 9, 153.3 10, 511. 
Pellea domus v. aula, the palace of 
Alexandria, ib. 8, 475.; 10, 55. 


Pellæus puer, Ptolemy, who ordered 
9 ; 
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Pompey. to be ſlain, ib. 8, 607.; rex, 
9, 1016. Pellæus gladius, the ſword 
of Ptolemy, ib. 9, 1073. Pellæa gula, 
the taſte of the people of Alexandria, 
Martial. 13, 85. 


PELLENE, a rown of Achaia Propria; 


Pellenenſis ager, Liv. 33, 14. 
PELOPONNESUS, Monx zA, (d. Pe- 
Apis neſos v. inſula), a peninſula, to 
the ſouth of the reſt of Greece, 279. 
Inh. PrloroxksII et PELqQPON=- 
NN SES; Peloponneſiæ civitates, Cic. 
Att. 6, 2. Pelop:nnefiacum bellum, 
Nep. 7, 3- 3 Cic. Off. 1, 24. vel Pe- 
_ Goponnefium, Nep. 16, 1. : 
PzLoefta Maxi, i, e. Mycina ar 
Ax cos, or the cities of Peloponneſus 
and Greece in general, Virg. An. 2, 


193. 

PELORUS, Peleris, -Idis, v. -ias, - iddlos, 
f. Cape Faro, one of the three ptin- 
cipal capes of Sicily, 256. Anguſii 


clauſtra Pelori, the ſtraits of Meſſina, 


Virg. n. 7, 411. anguſta ſedes, ib. 

687. i . 
PELTE, Usnax, a town of Phrygia. 
PELUSIUM, TIN ER, not far from 

Damiat or Dam1ETTA, the bulwark 


and key of ancient Egypt, Liv. 44, - 


29+z et 45, 11. near the moſt eaſtern 
mouth of the Nile; hence called 
Oftium Peluſiacum, Liv. 45, 11. Fe- 
luſia vada, Lucan. 8, 466. vei Pelu- 
fiacus gurges Nili, ib. 10, 53. hence 
Peluſia littora, the ſhores of Egypt, ib. 
Os, 83. Pelufiacus Cangpus, i. e. 
EAgypb'tius, ib. 8, 543. Peluſiaca lens, 
the Egyptian lentil, Vit g. G. 1, 128. 
Peluſiana mala, apples, Col. 5, 10. 
Peluſiacum flamen, linen of Egypt, Sil. 


125. ; 
probs, a river of Theſſaly, 319. 
hence Pensia Daphne, Daphne the 
daughter of Peneuz, Ovid. Met. 1, 
452. Seep. 371. Nympha Penta, ib. 


5804. Penrtis, -idis, ib. 472.—Alto a 


river in Elis, 2821717. 
PENNINUM, the top of the Alps, Liv. 
8. 35.3 21, 28. | 


PENTAPOLIS, a diſtrict of Cyrenaica, g 


denominated from its five cities, 677, — 
Alſo of the Philiſtines, named from its 
fivecities, Gaza, Gath, Aſcalon, AzF'us, 
and Ekron, 

PENTELICUS, a mountain of Attica, 

O0. 6 , 

PEPARETHUS, an iſland in the Egean 

| fea, one of the Sporgdes, Plin. 4, 12. 
with a town of the ſame name, Liv. 
28, 5˙3 et 31, 28. 


PER/EA v. Berea, the 

og: e- 596. Plix. 
to a diſtrict of Caria i 

Rhodes, 589. Liv. 32, eds N 


5 33.3 et 37,2 
—Alſo a tow AER e 
21. dun of Els, Liv, 37, 


PERGA, a town of Pamphylia 7: 

- 38, 57. . br bhylia, Liv, 
ERGAMUS, 1, f. v. um, Berg 
a city of Myſia, the reſidence e 
Eumenes, and of the other Attalic 
princes, Liv. 29, 11.; 31, 45. where 
a ſpectacle of cock- fighting was an. 
nually exhibited, as of gladiators, Plin. 
Io, 21 f. 24. Inh. PrRSAMENI, Liv. 
33, 21. Pegamẽnus rex Eumznes, 
22, 10. Pergamen@ rave; ib. 11, 5. 
PERGAMENA, ſc. charta, parchment 
which was firſt invented at Pergamus, 
Plin. 13, 111. 21.; Iſidor. 6, 11..— 
PERG AMA, -orum, the citadel of 
Troy, Virg. An. 1, 655.; 2, $55, & 
$71. Lavinia Pergama, the city of 
Lavinium, Si. 13, 64. Pergameæ 
arces, Virg. En. 3, 110. rung, ib. 
476. Gens Pergamea, the Trojan nz. 
tion, id. 6, 63. Vates Pergamea, 
Caſſandra, Propert. 4, 1, 51. Per. 
gamers Lar, for Lares, the Lares and 
Penates, or houſehold gods, which 
Engas brought from Troy, Ex. 5, 


744. 

PERGUS, a lake in Sicily near the city 
Enna, where Proſerpina is ſaid to have 
ere carried off by Pluto, Ovid. Met, 

386 | 


Part of Judza 


55 14.— 


Nep. 


3 8 5 
| PERIMELE, an iſland, one of the Echi- 


ngdes, Ovid. Met. 8, 590. 
PERINTHUS, afterwards Heraclea, 
Es EK II, a town of Thrace, on the 
Propontis, 3 50.; Liv. 33, 39.3 Nep. 
7, 7. hence PzRINTHIA, ſc. fabula, 
a play of Menander's, Ter. Aud. 


Prol. 9 


PERIPATOS v. Perit eus, the walk. 


ing place of the Lyceum, near Athens, 
where Ariſtotle taught thuſe who at- 
tended him, as it is ſaid, walking; 
whence he was called the Peripatetic, 
and his followers Peripatetics, 294, 
PERMESSUS v. is, -7dis, a ſmall river 
of Bœotia, iſſuing from mount Heli- 
con, and ſacred to the Muſes, 304. 
PERRHE BIA, a diſtrict of Theſſaly, 
on the confines of Epire and tous, 
318.; Liv. 31, 42-3 32, 15-5 30, 35 
44, 2. at the foot of mount Pincus, 
which was therefore called Perrbbus 
Pindus, Propert. 3, 2 33-3 Inh. wy 
li © 3 iv. T 3 4. 
URI, Plin 1254 3536518810 


PERSIA v. Perfis, Idis, a large country 
of Aſia, 50 7.] Inh. PE NS, often put 
by the poets for the Parthians, Horat. 
od." 1, 24 22.3 ef 215/153 whence Red- 
ditus Cyri ſolio, reſtored to the throne of 
Parthia, ib. 2, 2, 17. Greve Perſe, 
formidable, on account of their having 
cut off Craſſus, and a great part of his 
army, Horat. od. 3, 5, 4. by artifice; 
hence called infidi, ib. 4, 15, 23. Rex 
Per arum, rarely Perſia, the king of 
Perſia, Cic. Verr. 3, 32-3 Div. 1, 41.; 
Tuſc. 5, 12. ; Horat. od. 3, 9, 4. 
Regnum Perficum, Juvenal. 14, 328. 
Perfici apparatus, Perhan luxury, 
Herat, od. 1, 38, 1. Perſica bracca, a 
trouſer worn by the Perſians, Ovid. 
Trift. 5, 10, 34.—Perſicus ſinus, the 
Perlian gulf, which Pliny calls Rubrum 
mare, 6, 26. See Mare Erythræ um. 
Perſici ornatus, ſplendid dreſs, Cic. Sen. 
17. Perſice Porticus, a portico in the 
villa of Brutus at Lanuvium, Cic, Att. 
15, 9. ſo named in alluſion to one at 
Lacedæmon, built from the ſpoils of 
the Perſians, Pitrav. 1, 2. The- 
miſtoclem unum intra annum optimè !ucu- 
tam efſe Perſicè conſtat, learned to ſpeak 
the Perſic language in one year, 
Qu inctilian 11, 2, extr. | 


PERSEPGLIS, ESTAKaAR, or TExHEL- 


MINAR, the capital of Perſia, Plin. 6, 
26.; Strab. 15, 729. 
PERUSIA, PzxuGta, acity of Etruria, 


Live 9, 37. et 10, 37.; Inh. Pzav- - 


sIN I, Liv. 10, 30.; 28, 45. Peru ſina 
cobers, ib. 23, 17. Peruſina fumes, the 
reduction of Peruſia by famine, Lucan. 

1, 41. ſee p. 136. 

PESSINUS, -untis, f. a town of Phrypgia 
magna, 592. where was a maguificent 
temple of Cybele ; hence called Pxss$r- 
NUNTIA;z and Peſſinuntius ſacerdes, 
her prieſt, Cic. Sexr. 26. From this 

temple the image of Cybele was carried 
to Rome, Liv. 295 105 & 11. 

PETELIA v. Petilia, STRONGOLY, a 
town of the Bruttii, 181.; Inh. Pe- 
telini, Liv. 23, 20. ; 

PETELINUS Lucus, 
Rome, Liv. 6, 20. 

PETRA, an elevated place (locus edTtus ) 
near Dyracchium, Lucan. 6, 16, & 


a grove near 


70.; Caf. Civ. 3, 42.——A town of 


Medica in Thrace, Liv. 40, 22.—of 
Pieria, in Macedonia, Liv. 39, 26.3 
44,  32.—of Arabia, now Krac, 


which gave name to that part of 


the country called Arabia Petræa, 
396. —of Sicily, near Hybla, Plin. 
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| PHACUSA, a town of Egypt, on t 


813 
3, 4. Perræa, ſc, wrbs, Sil. 14, 


2 2 - 

PETRINUM v. us, 2 village near Si- 
nueſſa, on the confines of Latium and 
Campania, Horat. ep. 15 f, ll. 

PETROCORII, the people of PERIGORD 
in Guienne, Caf. 7, 75. 

PEUCE, P1czixa; the iſland formed by 
the ſouthmoſt mouth of the Danube 3 
Inh. Prucix I; or the mouth itſelf, 
Plin. 4, I2.; Lucan. 3, 202. | 

PEUCETIA, a name of a part of Ca- 
labria, 163. Inh. Peucetii. Peucetii 
ſinus, Ovid. Met. 14, 513. | 


eaſtmoſt branch of the Nile. 

PHAE ACUM inſula et urbs, the iſland 
and town of Corcyra, 330. fing. 
Pu x Ax, an indolent perſon, Horat. ep. 
I, 15, 24. Tellus Pheacia, Tibuil. 
4, 1, 78. Pheacie Silva, the gardens 
of Alcinous, Propert. 3, 2, 13.— 

. Phacafium, a kind of Grecian ſhoe, 
Senec. Ben. 7, 21, et phecafiatus, 
wearing ſuch a ſhoe, Id. Ep. 113.; 
Juvenal. 3, 238.; but whether or not 
this comes from Pheax is uncertain. 

PRÆCASIA v. Phacuſſa, a ſmall iſland 
in the Egean fea, one of the Sporades, 
lin. 4, 12. | 

PrHALACRINE v. vun, a village of the 
Sabines, in the diſtrict of Regre, the 
bicth- place of Veſpaſian, Suet. 2. 

PHACIUM, a town of Theſſaly, Liu. 
32, 13.3 et 36, 13. 

PH/AESTUM, a town of Theſſaly, Liv. 
70, 23-- 

PHALANNA, a town of Perrhebia, 
Liv. 42, 54. Plalannæus ager, ib. 
65. 


PHALARIUM, monte LicaTA, a ci- 
tadel of Sicily, where ſtood Phalaris's 
brazen bull, 264. 

PHALEREUS portzs, Phalzrum v. a, 

verum, one of the three ports. of 
Athens, 293+ 5 

PHALERIA, a town of Theſſaly, Liv. 
325 13. 5 

PH ANA, a port of the iſland Chios, 
Liv. 36, 43. | | 

PHANETA, a town of Epire, Liv. 43, 


21. 8 
PHANORIA, a town of Phocis, Liv. 
32, 28. 
PHARZE, a town of Achaia ; of Crete, 
&c. 1 ö | ; 
PHAROS, a ſmall ifland over againft 
Alexandria in Egypt, where was a 
famous light-tower, 669.; Plin. 4, 31, 
& 85.3 36, 13. ; Mel. 25 7 Phariz 
| | , 
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mmæ, the lights in this tower, Lucan. 
9, 1006. —often put for Egypt; thus 
Regina Phariz i. e. Cleopatra, Star. 
Silv. 1, 2, 102. Petimus Pharon ar- 
vague Lagi, We make for Egypt, Lucan. 
237, 441 ſo 8, 184, 277, 409, 514+ 395 
1022. Pbarii reges, the Egyptian kings, 
55. 2, 636. Pharia unda, the Nile, 3, 
260. Pharium æguor, the Egyptian fea, 
4, 357- Plarius gurges, 7, 6,2. Pla- 
rius tyramus, the king of Egypt, 6, 
q08.; 7, 704; &, 355. Pharia fides, 
_ pexfidy, 8, 624. Pharium ſceius, the 
murder of Pompey, 9, 207. Pla- 
rium uelãmen, a linen robe, 9, 1012. 
Juvenca Pharia, Iſis, Ovid. Art. Am. 
J» 635. 


PHAROS v. ia, Les1Na, an iſland in 


_ the Haoriatic, near ihe coaſt of Dal- 
matia, Mel 2, 7. 

PHARMACUSA, a iſland north-weft 
from Milctus, on the coaſt of Caria, 
near which Julius Cæſar was taken by 
the pirates, Suet. 4. 

PHARNACE v. ia, a town of Pontus, 
Plin. 6, 4. 

PHARSALUS, FarsA, a town in Theſ- 
faly, near which Cæſar defeated Pom- 
pey, 322. PHARSALIA the country 
or plains around Pharsalus, Lucan. 1, 
33.3 7, 175, $22. often put for the 
battle ſelf, or the Naughter in it, 6, 
313. 3 7, 61, 204, &c. Vincendum pa- 
riter Pla ſulia praftitit or bem, gave 
Cæſar the world to conque:, or an 
opportunity of conqdering it at once, 
ib. 3, 297. fo, Phar, alia was fecit es, 
7, 745. Phar ſalicum prælum, 7, 38 5. 3 
Cic. Dejot. 5. Pharjaticus annus, the 
year in which the battie was fought, 
Lucan. 5, 391. Pharsa'ica fata, the 
deſeat, and its conſequences, 3, 516. 
hence the poem of Lucan concerning 

the civil war between Calar and Pom- 
pey is called PHARSA L IA. 

PHASELIS, a town of Lycia, on the 
confines of Pamphylia, Ci. err. a, 
5 Inh. Phaſelitæ, Cic. Kull. 2, 
18. 

PHASIS, Faoz, a large river of Cel- 
Chis, 592.3 Pein. 6, 4. and near it a 

town ot the ſame name, where was the 

_ temple of Phryxus, and a grove, fa- 
mous in fable lor the goiden fleece 

,which it contained, Mel. 1, 19. ſee p. 


440.—Hence PNHASIAN A, ſc. avis ve 


xs, a pheaſant, which is ſaid to have 
been, fictt- brought into Greece from 
Phafis by the Argonauts, Martial. 
13, 72. Pim. 10, 48. 


— 


PHENEUS, a city of Aread: 

g er- gi 8 8 #6. In, 
E, a city of Theffaly, 321. C 

Divin. 1, * 59 Inh, 2 og 1 
Invent. 2, 49.; Liv. 36, o.; 42 86. 
Pher axe vaccæ, the cows of Admitus 
ted by Apollo, Ovid. Art. An. 2. 
239.—Alſo a town of Laconica, Fg 
35» 30. and of other countries, i 
PHILA, a town of Macedonia, Liv. 42 
67.3 44, 2, & J4.—Phila v. Pola, 
an iſland in the lake Tritönis, Herodu, 


5 4, 178. 

HILADELPHIA v. 23 A 

SHER, or the Beautiful Cy, in 
dia, 388. z Inh. Philadelphzni, Plin. os 


29. 

PHILZE, an iſland and ſtrong place in 
the Nile, above the leſſer cata 
Senec. Nat. 2, 4, 2.3 Lucan, 105 
313. Pliny places it oppoſite to Here, 
3» Jo. = - 

PuIL &NON arg, altars ere cted to two 
brothers, called Philæni, who allowed 
themfelves to be buried alive for their 
country; the boundary between the 
people of Carthage and Cyrene, Salluſt. 

Jeg. 19, & 79.3 Sl 15, 704. 

PHILIPPI, a town of Macedonia, on 

the confines of Thrace, 328. where 
Brutvs and Caſſius were defeated by 
Antony and Auguſtus ; hence Philiv- 
penſe bellum, Suet, Aug. 12. prelium, 
Pim. 7, 45. ——PHILIPPICUS, <a, 
-um, comes from Philippus, king of 
Macedonia; as PRHILIT TIC, fc. ora. 
tions, the orations of Demoſthenes 
againſt Philip; in alluſion to which 
Cicero called. his orations againſt An- 
thony by the ſame name, Cic. tt. 
2, 21. ſo Philippei nummi aurei, gold 
coins, with the image or ſuperſcription 
of Philip, Liv. 3“, 52.; 37, 59% 
49» 5, & 7-3 44, T4. called ſimply 
Philippi v. -ei, Horat. ep. 2, 1, 234. et 
Plaut. paſſim. 

PRILITToröLIs, a town of Thrace, 
Liv. 30, 53. and of Theſlaly, ib. 25. 
called aiſo Philippi, near Pharſalia. 
Emathit Philippi, Lucan. 9, 271» 
whence ſome reconcile what is faid 
Zo: G. 1, 490.3; Ovid. Met. 15, 

24. | 5 

PHILOMELUM v. im, a town of 
Phrygia Major, Cic. Att. 5, 20.; Inh. 
Philomelienſesy Cic. Verr. 3, 83. 

PHINTIA v. as, a town of Sicily, be- 
tween Gela and Agrigentum, Cic. Verr. 


Jy 83. 2 „ 8 
PHINTHIAS a fountain in Sicily. in 
8 which . 


Ig” TD RE, <A a 
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which it is ſaid, nothing would fink, 
Plin. 31, 2. 8 

e e inſala, F160, a ſmall iſland 
between Sardinia and Corſica. 

PHLEGRA, the ancient name of the 
peninſula Pallane in Macedonia, the 
country of the giants, 326. hence 
Phlegraea prælia, their battle with the 
gods, Stat. 5, 3, 196. Phlegrei campi, 
ſee p. 152. KD 

PHLIUS, -untis, f. STAPHLICA, A 


towa of Acbaia Propria, Cic. Att. 6, 


2.; Inh. Phliaſii & Phliuntii, Tuſc. 
4, 3. Phliaſia regna, Ovid. in Ibin. 
329.—and of Argolis, now'Da EPANo, 
near Nauplia. | 
PHOCAA, FocHra, a city of Ionia, 
537. at the mouth of the Hermus, 
having two harbours, Liv. 37, 31. the 
mother-country of Marſeiiles, Liv. 5, 
34. ; Inh. Phoceenjes, ib. 38, 39-3 
Plin. 3, 4. vel Proc I, Horat. Epod. 
16, 17. who being beſieged by Har- 
p-gus, the general of Cyrus, took to 
their ſhips, and left their city, Herodot. 
1, 164. hence Murex Phocaicus, Pho- 
cæan purple, Ovid. Met. 6, 9. Phocais, 
(idis,) juventus, the youth of Mar- 


feilles, Lacan. 3, 301. Phocaice carinæ, 


the ſhips of Marſeilles, ib. 3, 583. but 
Phxaice manus, the troops of Phocis 


in Greece, ib. 172. 80 Pheocaica _ 
izurus, the laurel of Parnaſſus, Lucan. 


5 144 

PHOCIS, dis, a part of Gracia 
Prepria, 306. Liv. 32, 18. Inh. Pno- 
CENSES, Tuſtin, 8, 1. Phicea rura, 
Ovid. Met. 5, 276. Fuvenis P hocæus, 
Pylades, the fon of Strophius king of 
Phocis, the friend of Oreſtes, Owid. 
Amor. 2, 6, 15. Lucan ſeems to con- 


found Phocis with Phocæa, 3, 340. et 


4+ 4540 

PHOENICE v. -ia, a part of Syria, 594. 
Inh. Photnicegs, the firſt inventors 
of letters, Herodots 5, 58.; Plin. 5, 
I2.; Lucan. 7, 221. put for the Car- 
thaginians, Sil, 13, 370. hence Plæ- 
na Dido, Virg. En. 1, 670.; 6, 450. 
ros, Ovid. Met. 15, 283. agminay 
Sil. 17, 147. claſſi, ib. 7, 409. Pha- 
nicius v. eus, of a purple colour, ſuch 
as the Tyrian purple, which was in 
the higheſt eſtimation, Plin. 21, 23, 
# 25, 13.3 Lucret. 2, 829. Chlamys 


Phenicia, Ovid. Met. 14, 345. weſtis, 


D. 12, 104. hence PHOENICOPTERUS, 


a bird with red feathers, -a phenicopter, 


whoſe tongue was reckoned a great de- 
icacy amung the Roaans, Mass. 


813 
13s 71, et 35 53, 14:3 Juvenal. 13, 
2 70 : Plin. 10, 48. ; Suet, Cal. 22, 
& 57.; Lit. 13. : 
PHOENICE, a town of Epire, Liv. 29, 
12. 19 
PHLEGYZ, a ſacrilegious people of 
Theſſaly, Serv. ad Yug. nu. 6, 618. 
but the beſt commentatars conſider 
Phlegyas here as a proper name in the 
nominative. 1 
PHOENICUSA, FxL1cvuD1, one of the. 
Lipari iſlands, 276. | 
PHOENIX v. Phenicus, a port in 
Crete, Liv. 36, 45+ and in other 
places. | 


PHOLOE a mountain of Arcadia, 


285. Plin. 4, 6.; Ovid. Faſt. 2, 271. 
Another of Thetlaly, near mount 
Othrys, and like it the reſidence of the 
Centaurs, Lucan. 3, 198.3 6, 338.3 7s 


449. | 
PHRAGANDZE, a town of Thrace, 
Liv. 26, 25. : 
PHRICIUM, a town near Thermo- 
pylæ, Liv. 36, 13. 


PHRYGIA, an extenſive country of 


Aſia Minor, divided Into Major, the 
Greater, and Minor, the Leſs, 587, & 
592. hence Phrygia utrague, Liv. 37. 
56. Inh. Pur YGEs, ſaid to have been 


the moſt ancient people in the world, 


Herodot. 2, 2. Phryges ſero ſapiunt, re- 
pent of their folly when it is too late, 
Cic. Fam. 7, 16. Phryx plagis emen 
datur, a ſlave is amended only by blows, 
Flac. 27. Phrygie urbes, i, e. the cities 
of Phrygia Minor or Troas, Virg. An. 


6; 783. Phyygia mater, Cybee, Ovid. 


Faſt. 2, 55. Phrygius lapis, marble, 
Harat. Od. 35 13 41» Phrygius judex, 
Paris, Catul. 56. Phrygia arces, the 
Trojan towers, Ovid. Met. 13, 44. 
Phrygii cantus, grave or ſolemn muſic, 
Cic. Divin. 1, 50. oppoſed to Lydian 
or chearful ſtrains. As the Greeks 
called all the Aſatics barbarians z hence 
' Barbarus is put for Phrygi«s;; thus, 
Sonante mixtum tibis carmen lyra, Hac 
Lydium. Illis barbarum, Hot, Epod. 
9, 5» So Gracia Sarbarie colliſa, en- 
gaged with the Trojan nation, Horat. 
Ep. 1, 2, 7. Barbarico paſtes auro, ſpo- 
liifque ſuperbi, adorned with Trojan TY 
Virg. Zu. 2, $04. Bartare turmæ, 
the Trojan troops, Hor. Od. 2, 4, 9. 
Aſtante ope barbarica, while the king 
dom of Troy flouriſhed, Cic. Tye. 2, 


n. 85. Barbara crurum tegmina, i. e. 


Phrygian, adorned with needle-work, 
or embroidery, Yirg. An. 11, 777. 
| which 
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which art the Phrygians are ſaid to 
have firſt invented, Pin. 8, 48 f. 74. 
hence Phrygio, -onis, m. an embroi- 
derer, Plaut. Aul. 3, 5, 36. Plrygianæ 
v. Phrygiz veſtes, emBroidered clothes, 
Pin. ib. g 

PHRIXI templum, a temple of Colchis 
on the river Phaſis, where Phryxus de- 
dicated the golden fleece, Strab. 11, 
498. ſee p. 440. 

PHRYXUS, a ſmall river of Argolis. - 

PHTHIA, the city of Achilles in Theſ- 
ſaly, which gave name to the diſtrict 
Pitlistis, dis, 320. hence Phthius 
Achilles, Horat. Od. 45 6, 4 Vir 
Phthius, Propert. 2, 14, 38. Inh. 
Phthiſtæ, Pbthista ſenex, Cic. Tuſc. 


IT, I'9. Phthietica Tempe, peur. Catul. 


62, 35 · 


PHYCUS, -untis, Ras-AL-SEM, a pro- 5 


montory of Cyrenaica. 
PHY LACE, a town of Moloſſis in Epire, 
Liv. 45, 26.-Another in Theſſaly, 
Strab. 9, 433+ 3 Lucan. 6, 352. 
PHYLE, a ftrong citadel of Attica, Nep. 
-  B, 2. See p. 301. 
PHYSCUS, Paxvysca, a town of Caria, 
oppoſite to Rhodes, Strab. 14, 663. 
PICEN TIA, the ancient capital of the 
P1ceNnTINT, and ager Picentinus on 
the Tuſcan ſea, ſouth of Campania, 
126. Nl. 8, 580. Picentina ala, Tacit. 
Hiſt. 4, 62. 

PICENUM vel ager Picenus, a principal 
diviſion of Italy, 137. Liv. 21. 6.3 
AZz 9-3 27, 43- Inh. PicENTEsS, ib. 
10, 10. Picentum acies, Sil. 10, 313. 
hence Picens ager, Cic. Senec. 4. 

PIC TI, the Pic Ts, a people of Scotland, 

mentioned only by later writers, Mar- 
cellin. 27, 18. Claudian. de 111 con- 
ſulat. Honor. v. 54 
PICTONES, the people of Poictou in 


France, on the ſouth of the Loire, Cæſ. 


G. 3, 11. 

PIERIA, a diſtrict of Macedonia, 324. 
named from mount Pika us; whence 
PrtrIDes, the Muſes, v. Chorus Pierius, 
383. et Grex Pierius, Martial. 9, 88, 

3. Calabræ Pierides, the poems of En- 


Corinth, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ixpEx. 


Pliny, 4, 13. 
_ Mzotis, Ovid. Pont. 4, 10, 61. 
PIMPLA, a mountain of Bœotia, 20 
and a fountain of the ſame 0 5 
whence the Muſes were called 8 


So pigra alas, l. e. 


Pix 

2 LEIDE Ss, Feſtus, hence Pimpleum an- 
trum, Martial. 12, 11, 3. PluprA 
3 


a Muſe, Stat. Flv. 1, 4, 26, er 

36.3 Horat. Od. 1. 26, 9. but in un, 

laſt paſſage ſome read Pimplei, voc. from 

Pimplzis, -idis. Strabo places Pimpla 

in that part of Thrace which was an- 

8 i Macedonia, : 

P » a town of Pieria in Syr; 

1 a lng mount Ani; , Jab. 
inarite, Plin. 5, 20. i 
Strab. 14, 6b,” ? fo 2 28 

PINARUS v. Pindus, DrILrov, ati. 
ver of Cilicia near Iſſus, Strab. 14 

676. | - 

PINCUM, GAS A, a town of Me- 
fia Superior, on the river PINCUS, or 

: Pek-river. 

PINDENISSUS, a town of Cilicia, near 
Iſſus, taken by Cicero after a ſiege of 
twenty-five days, Cic. Fam. 2, 10. 

PINDUS, a chain of mountains, ſepa. 
rating Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Epi- 
rus, 318, 

PINTIA, poſtea Valli: Oletana, now 
thought to be VALLADOLID, a town 
of Spain in Old Caſtile. 

PINNA Veſtinorum, Civita di Penna, 
near the mouth of the Matrinus, which 
runs into the Hadriatic to the ſouth of 
Picenum, Sil. 8, 518. 

PIR US v. - eus, portus, vel Pix x uu, 
pl. -ra, the chief harbour of Athens, 
292. hence Piræa littora, i. e. Attica, 
Ovid. Met. 6, 446. 

PI RENE, a fountain in the citadel of 

280. (Fons Corinthienſis, 
Plaut. Aul. 3, 6, 23.) ſacred to the 

Muſes, called pallida, becauſe exceſſive 
ſtudy makes men pale. Perſ. pr. 4, et 
5, 62. Undas bauriat Pirenidas, Se- 
nec. Med. 754. 

PIRUSTZE, a people of Illyricum, Liv. 
45, 26. 


PISA, a city of Elis on the Alphèus, 
on the ruins of which Olympia is 
thought to have been built, 281. hence 
Piſæi campi, the plains in which the 
Olympic games were celebrated; and 
Pisgtis, -Idis, f. the country. Piſææ 
manus, the troops of Piſz, Lucan. 3, 
176, Piſæa aula, the hall of Oeno- 
maus, who ſlew the ſuiters of his daugh- 
ter, 2, i65. Zee p. 404. £ 
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nius, born at Rudiz in Calabria, Ho- 
rat. Od. 4, 8, 20. Pierid prælia flare 
tuba, to fing of battles with a poetical 
genius, Martial. 11, 4, 8. Pieria pel- 
tex, either ſkilled in muſic, or a native 
of Macedonia, Her at. Od: 3, 10, 15. 
PIGRUM mare, the northern ſea, from 
its being frozen, Tacit. G. 45. the 
ſame with the Septemtrionalis oceanus of 
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pls Æ, Pisa, a city of Tuſcany, ſound- 
ed by 2 colony from Piſa in Elis, 281. 
Joh. PIs Ax I, Live 45, 13. Piſanus 
ager, Liv. 39, 2. 

PISAURUM v. ut, PESARQ, 2 town 
of Umbria, on the PISAURUS, Fo- 


GLIA, 136. Liv. 39, 44-3 41, 27. 


Inh. PiSAURENSES, Cic. Att. 2, 7. 
PISIDIA, a country of Afia Minor, for 
the moſt part mountainous, 589. Liv. 

37, 54, & 56. Inh. PIs Ip, Id. 35, 

13. Cic. Div. 1, 1. Nep. 14, 8. 

PISTORIA v. iam, PIs TOA, a town 
of Etruria, about twenty, miles north- 
weſt of Florence; at the foot of the 

Appenines; 136. Inh. PisTorRIENSEs, 
Plin. 3, 4. Ager Piſtorienfis, the terri- 

tory; where Catiline was defeated and 

Nain, Salluſt. Cat. 87. 


PITANE, a town of /Edlis in Aſia, 


Ovid. Met. 7, 357. Lucan. 3, 205. 
Inh. Pitanei v. Pitanite, who made 
bricks fo light as to fwim on water, 
Vitruv. 2, 3. Strab. 13, 423.—Ano- 


ther of Laconica; on the Eurotas, Pin- 


dar. Olymp. 6, 46. : 


PITHECUSA v. Harime, an iſland on 


the eoalt of Campania, 15%. 

PITHZEIA regna, i. e. Trez#ne, where 
Pittheus, the grandfather of Theſeus, 

reigned, Ovid. Ep. 4, 1). 

PITYUS, -untis, f. PrTcutnDaA, a 
town of Colchis, Plin. 6, 5. . 

Piryvs#®, Inf. iſlands oppoſite to the 
mouth of the Sucro in Spain, 485. 

Plin. 3, 5. —alſo a name of Chios, 16. 
55 31.—another iſland in the Argolic 
gult, Plin. 4, 12. 

PLACENTIA, PLacrenzay a city of 
the Ciſpadana, in the duchy of Parma, 
near the confluence of the Trebia and 
Po, Liv. 21, 25, & 56, &c. Inh: Pla- 
centini, Liv. 37, 10. Placentinus ager, 

Id. 34, 56. | 

PLATEE v. a, a city of Bœotia, near 


which Mardonius, general of the Per- 


1ans, was defeated by the Greeks, un- 
der Pauſanias and Ariſtides, 306. Inh. 
P.:ATEENSES, Nep. 1, 5: Plateenſe 
prælium, ib. 3, 2. 

PLAVIS, Prava or Piave, a river of 


Venetia in Italy. „„ 


PLEMMYRIUM, Mass A OorW EAI, 


a promontoty oppoſite to the great har - 
bour of Syracuſe, 263. 


PrEuxostt, a people of Belgica, ſup - 


poſed to be near Tous Nav, Cæſ. 6, 38. 
PLEURON, a city of Ætolia, near Ca- 

lydon, Plin 4, 2. Sil. 15, 310. Ovid. 

Met. 7, 382. * 6 5 


PNYX, Payeis, f. a place where the pub- 


lic aſſemblies at Athens uſed ſometimes 
to meet, 291. Nep. Attic. 3 


Poxcir x, a portico at Athens, 291. 
POENI, the Carthaginians, (q. PROENI, 


quia a Pñœnicibus arti, Serv. ad Virg. 
En. 1, 302.) fing. Poxxus, Han- 
nibal, Lacan. 7, 799 · Uterque Prenus, 
the inhabitants of Carthage in Africa, 
and of New Carthage in Spain, Horat. 
Od. 2, 2, 11. Marte Panos proteret 
altero, will defeat the Carthaginians in 
a ſecond engagement, or in another 


war, ib. 3, 5, 34-—dim. PorxuL us, 


the name of one of the plays of Plau- 


tus ;—adj. Pani leenes, Virg. Ecl. 5, 


27. Pœnus ſermo, Stat. Silv. 4, 5, 45. 
Pæni Manes, Lucan. 1, 39; 4, 790. 
cineres, 2, 91. Pænus Mars, the Car- 
thaginiaa army, ib. 3, 350. Pænum 
velamen, Sil. 6, 407. Pænicus ignis, 


Sil. 1, 602. but otieger Puxicus; as, - 


Punita bella, Lucan. 3, 157. In Pu- 
nica nati tempora Cannarum, Trebiægue, 
born in the time of thoſe wars, Lucan. 
2, 45 · infecta delis, ſta ned by artifice, 
or abounding in ſtratagems, ib. 4, 737. 
hence Pynica fides, perfſidy, Liv. 21, 
4.; et 22, 64: Salluft. Jug. 108. Pænus 
plant eſt, He is quite treacherous or 
perfidious, Plaut. Porn. prel. 113.— 
Punica arbor, a pomgranate tree, Col. 
10, 243. Punica poma vel mala, pom- 


; granates, Martial. Iz 445 6. Ovid. 


Faſt. 4, 608. Punicum ſagum, a mili- 
tary garment, of a red or purple colour, 


Horat. Epsd. 9, 27. the ſame with Pu- 


niceum v. Pheniceum : So Color flore roſe 
punicee prior, Horat, Od. 4, 10, 4. 


Puniceis invetta rotis Aurgzra rubebit, 


Virg. En. 12, 77. Peniceum pomum, 
a red apple or pomgranate, Ovid. Met. 
5, 536. —Punicani lefuli, mean, coarſe 


couches, ſuch as the Carthaginians 


uſed, Cic. Muræn. 36. So Punicane 
feneſtræ, Vatc. de Re Ruſt. 7, 7, 4, — 


Punicè loqui, to ſpeak the Carthaginian 
language, Plaut. Pan. 5, 2, 22 


The Carth»ginians' were alſo called 
AcEnGreip®, from AcEnoR, F.. 3, 
I, & 215. a king of Phenicia, the 
ſon of Neptune, and father of Cadmus 
and *"Em10pa, ſee.p. 426. Apollodor. 3, 


1. or AGENORE1, Sil.'6, 303. hence 


Dudttor Agenreus, Hannibal, 18. 12, 


282.3 et 12, 3. Agenorea nubes, tbe 


2 of Hannibal in motion, ib. 120. 
lis Agenorcum dirimebat ab aggere val- 
lum Auſcnioz ſeparated the camp of 


Hannibal from that of Marcellus, Si. 
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155 343. Reſeravit Dardanus arces 
Ductor Agenoreas, Scipio, the general 
of the Romans, laid open the citadels, 
i. e. conquered the city of Carthage, 
Sil. 1, 14. called Agendris urbs, Virg. 
En. 1, 338.—From Eliſa, a name 
of Dido, the ſenators of Carthage are 
called El ſæi patres, Sil. 6, 346. Cæ 
tera Eliſſais aderat gens Sicana witis, 
the reſt of Sicily favoured the Carthagi- 
nians, Sil. 14, 258. Eliſſæi lacerti, the 
arms of the Carthaginians, ib. 15, 524. 
POLA v. Pietas Julia, PoL a, a town of 
Iſtria, at the ſouth point of the Penin- 
ſula, Plin. 4, 9. founded by a colony 
of Colchians, Mel. 2, 3- whence Pola- 
ticus ſinus et prom. Polaticum, Ponta 
Promontorio. r 
POLEMONIUM, VarT184, a town of 
the Regio Pontica, to the eaſt of the 
mouth of the river Thermodon. 
POLICHNA, a town ef Troas, on the 
higheſt part of mount Ida, Herodo!. 6, 
238.—another of Crete, Thucydid. 2, 
85. ; 3 
POLITORIUM, a town of Latium, Liv. 


14 33. 

POLCENTIA, Pol kN Zz A, a town of 
Liguria, Cic. Fam. 11, 13. Suet. Tib. 
37. celebrated for its black wool, Plin. 
8, 48. Sil. 8, 598. —another of Pice- 
num, Liv. 39, 44-3 41, 27. —another 
dt Majorca, Plin. & Mel. 8 

POLLUPEX, FINA, a port town in 
the territory of Genoa. 

POLUSCA, a town of the Volſci, in 
Latium, Liv. 2, 33- | 

POMETIA, a town of the Volſci, in 
Latium, Liv. 2, 15. v. PoMET37, 
Virg. An. 6, 775. hence ager Pometi- 
nus, Pomptinus, v. Pontinus, Liv. 2, 
34. 4, 25-3 6, 5, & 21. Pompti- 
num, Cic. Orat. 2, 17. a vil'a, Cic. 
Fam. 7, 18. Pomptina v. PN TIN A 
raus, an adjoining lake of great ex- 
rent, Juvenal. 3, 307. Plin. 3, 5. Pa- 
tudes, the PoxTin FENS, Lucen. 1, 
85.3 Martial. 10, 74, 10. through 
which the Via Appia was carried at a 

. vaſt expence; hence called Jia ada, 
Lucan. 3, 85. Pontini campi, Martial. 
13, 112.; Sil. 8, 381, See SUESSA. 

POMPE]I v. -ia, a town of Campania, 
Liv. q, 38. overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake, 154» 

PomyPEIOPGLIs Ve Seli, a town of Ci- 
Ilicia, Mel. I, I Jo 

POMPELON, PAamPELUNA, the ca- 
pital of Navarre in Spain; Inh. Por- 
fpelonenjes, Plin. 35 Jo 
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PONTIA v. , Po the 6 
the Tuſcan ſex 3 4: out 5 
Plin. 3 6.3 Liv. 97 28. ee 
ani, Liv. 27, 10. pts 

PONTUS. is uſed by the poets to fi 
the fea in general; but it pro 
denotes the Euxine ſea, (Pon. 
Euxinus, ) Plin. 4, 12.3 et 6 "ha 
PoxTICUM MARE, Liv, 40 25 
PONT Us alſo denotes ſeveral he 
round the Euxine ſea.— 1. A vip 
country of Afia Minor, 5890. G ; 
Arch. 9. the kingdom of Mithridity ; 
whence Laff: Pontica regis Præ ia the 
battles of Pompey againſt that kin 
when exhauſted, Lucan, 1, 36. 2 
tica ſigna, Pompey's lik over Vie 
ib. 8, 26. Largus babenis Ponticus equer, 
horſemen from Pontus with looſe nin, 
ſent by Pharnaces the ſon of Mithri. 
dates, as auxiliaries to Pompey againit 
C [as 15 . . 

lar, 15. 7, 225. Pontica pinus, a 
ſhip of Pontic pine-wocd, Herat. Od. 
I, 14, 11. The dominions of Mithri. 
dates, when reduced by the Romans in- 
to the form of a province, were called 

Provincia Pontica; but the name of 
Pontus was ftil! retained, Tocit. Arn, 
12, 21, & 63.3 15, 10; Hiſt, 2, 6; 
3» 47-3 Suet. Ner. 18. and is ſometimes 
divided into three parts, Pontus Galati. 
cus, the part on the weſt; Cafpadicius, 
on the eaſt; and Polemonicus, in the 
middle, fo named from Polemo, whom 
Antony the Triumvir made king of it, 
——2. The loweſt part of Mafia, 
ſouth from the month of the Iſter or 
Danube to mount Hæmus, was alſo 
called PONTVUS, the place of Ovid's 
baniſhment, Trif. 5, 10. pr. Uſui a5 
aſſiduo frigore PoxTvs, ib. 3, 2, 8. 
whence he wrote his fix books Dx 
TRrISTIRUS, and four books of epiſ- 
tles from PONTUS. 

POPULONIA v. ium, a town of Etry. 
ria, near Piſz, Virg. An. 10, 172.; 
Nel. 2, 4 .; Plin. 3, 5. Inh. Populiri- 
enſes, Liv. 28, 45 0 

PORATA, Pyretbus v. Hieraſus, tle 
PrUTH, a river of Dacia, which joins 
the Danube a little below Ax loro. 

PorxDoSELENE, an iſland before Ephe. 
ſus, Plin. 5, 31. 

PoxPHyRIs, dis, v. · a, 2 name of the 
iſland Cythera, 332. 

POSIDIUM v. eam, a town on the con- 
fines of Macedonia, near the river Stry- 
mon, Plin. 4, 10.—Another in Syria, 
below mount Libinus, ib. 5, 20.— lle 
a promontory of Iohia, ib. 29. | 

POSIDONIA, 


nti- 


gnify 
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ONIA the ſame with PzsTUM, 
9 37 5» Inh. Poſidoniat#, Herodot. 


I, 107» a 5 
porxuoe, a village of Attica, near Su- 
nium, Strab. 9s 398. 
pOTEN TIA, Por ENZzA, 2 town of 
Picenum, Live 39, 44. Cic. Har. 
rulp. 28. 5 | 
POTID/E A, a town of Macedonia, 326. 


afterwards CASSANDRIA, Liv. 44, 


11. hence Potidæenſis v. - æaticus. 


POTIDANIA, a town of Ætolia, Liv. 


28, 8. 

POTNIA „ 2 village of Bcootia, near 
Thebes, where Glaucus, the ſon of 
Siſyphus, kept mares, which he fed on 
human fleſh to render them more fierce z 
and wheo they wanted food they devour- 
ed himſelf; hence Virgil calls them 
Potnigdes equa, G. 3, 266. So Ovid, 
in Ibin. 555 | 

PRACTIVUS, a river of Myſla. 


PR/ENESTE, -is, n. v. -is, is, f. Pa- 


LESTRINA, a city of Latium, 145. 
Inh. Px R NESTINI, Cic. Div. 2, 41. 
Liv. 6, 21, &c. Præneſtinus ager, Cie. 
Rull. 2, 28. Præneſtini montes, Liv, 
3, 8. Præneſtinæ ſorores, two images 
of Fortune, reſembling two ſiſters, in 
the temple of that goddeſs, at Præneſte, 


Stat. lv. 1, 3, 80. Præneſtind ſortes, 


the oracle of Præneſte, Cic. Divin. 2, 
41. Præneſtina via, the way from Rome 
to Præneſte, 184. 
PRASIDIUM, Warwick, as it is 
thought. . 
PRAATORTA, Auguſta, CRonsTADT, 
a town of Dacia.—Another of Pied- 
mont, AosTA or Aouſt. 
PR/EATORIUM, ſuppoſed to be Co- 
vENTRY or Paterington, near the 
mouth of the Humber. 
PRAETUTIANUS ayer, the territory 
of the Pretutii, in Picenum, Liv. 22, 


9.3 27, 43+ hence Prætutia pubes, Sil. 


15, 571. 
PRASIANE, VER DAN T, a large iſland, 


formed by one of the mouths of the 


Indus, Plin. 6, 20. 

PRASIAS, -ades, f. a lake on the con- 
fines of Macedonia and Thrace, near 
which was a filver mine, Herodot. 5, 17. 

PRASII vel Prafiate, the moſt power- 
ful people of Hither India, in the time 
of Alexander, Curt. , 2. ; 

PRELIUS Lacus, v. Prilis, v. Pretius, 
the lake of, Cas TI EIoN E, in Tuſ- 
cany, (ic. Mil. 27.3 Plin. 35 5 

PRIAPUS, Cananoa, a ſea- port at the 
north end ef the Helleſpont, where 


Priapus was worſhipped, ſaid to have 
been founded by him, Plin. 5, 32. 
whence he is called Deus Helleſpontiacus, 
Virg. G. 4, 110.—Alfo an iſland near 
Epheſus, Plin. 5, 31. 

PRIENE, an ancient city of Ionia, the 
dirth- place of Bias, Cic. Parad. 1. 

pe 588. ; 

PRIVERNUM, Firzaxxo VEccuntog 
a town of the Volſci in Latium; Inh. 
PRIVvERNATESs, Liv. 8, 1, &. Pri- 


vernas ager, Cic. Div. iz 43. et Pir- 


vernus, Rull. 2, 25. 
ProcnyTa v. te, PrROCIDA, an iſland 
on the coaſt of Naples, 1 50. | 
PROCONNESUS, an iſland in the Pro- 
pontis, 350. oppoſite to Cyzicus ; 
whence its marble was called Marmor 
Cyzicenuin, Plin. 55 32 ſ. 43. Its mo- 


dern name is MARMORA; and hence 


the Propontis is called the ſea of Mar- 
mora. 


PROERNA v. Proarna, a town of Phthi- 


otis, in Theſſaly, Liv. 36, 14. 

PROPONTIS, the ſea of Mazmora, 
between the Helleſpont and Thracian 
BoſpGrus, as it were the veſtibule to 

the Euxine ſea; hence Propontidca ora, 
Ovid. Triſt. 1, 9, 29. zndd, Properts 
3s 22. pr. 

PROTESILAI turris et delubrum, the 
monument of Proteſilaus, who was the 
firſt of the Greeks that landed on the 
eaſt of Troas, and was ſlain by Hector, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 67. erected on the 
Thracian Cherſoneſe, near the Helleſ- 
pont, Plin, 4, 11.; Mel. 2, 2.; Her- 
dot. 7, 375 

PRUS A, Buxs A or Ptuſa, the capital of 


Bythinia, near the foot of mount Olym- 


pus; whence Pruſenſis, Plin. ep. 10, 
66. There was another town of this 
name in Bythinia, and -alſo one called 
PRus1As. 

PRYTAN Eu, a place at Athens, where 


- thoſe who had deſerved well of the ſtate 


were ſupported at the public expence, 
. 290, I 
PSOPHIS, dit, a town of Arcadia, 
Ovid. Met. 5, 67. : 
PSYLLI, a people of Marmarica, or in 
the ſouth of Cyrenaica, whoſe bodies 
were, (by ſome natural force, quoun 
ara NH) ſecure againſt the poiſon 
of ſerpents, and poſſeſſed the power of 
curing thoſe who had been wounded b 
ſerpents, Herodot. 4, 173. lian. Hiſt. 
Animal. 16, 28.; Strab. 17, $14.3 
Pn. 7, 2.; 8, 25-3 25, 10.3 23, 4.3 
Lucan, 9, 894,937 · ; Plutarch. in Ca- 
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tone; Suet. Aug. 17.; Celſ. 5, 27, 353 
Solin. 40.3 Cel. 16, 1555 Bio ſays, 
that this virtue was' peculiar to men, 
And was never found in women, 51, 14. 
Strabo ſays ſomething ſimilar of a people 

in Troas, 13, 588. 

PTELEUM, a town of Theſſaly, Liv. 
357 43+ 3 42, 67. vel PrETL EOS, Lu- 

can. C, 352. 

PTOLEMAIS, a city of the Higher 
Egypt, oppoſite to Coptos. — A/name 
of Aco or Acon in Paleſtine, and of ſome 
other places. 

Prol EMI, Foſa, a canal cut from the 

_ eaſtern branch of the Nile te the north 

_ extremity of the Arabian gulf, 665. 

PULCHRUM prom. Ras AFRAN, a 

| promontory to the north of Carthage, 

„ $09 Af o:. <5 

PuxPURARLE inſule, Langarota and For- 

tuventura, iſlands in the Atlantic, to 
the weſt of Mauritania Ting ĩtana, 683.3 
Plin. 6, 31. et 35 6. : 

PUTEOLI, PovuzzoLa, a dity of Cam- 

pana, on the Sinus Puteolanus, 152, 
called by the Greeks Dicearchia, Plin. 
3, 5+ hence Dicarchza urbs, Sil. 13, 
385. Dicarchi mania, Stat. Silv. 2, 
2, 96. alſo by Silius Italicus, Pherecy- 
«dum muri, 12, 159 the origin of both 


which names is unknown. —PV- 


TEOLANUM, a villa of Cicero's, near 
Puteoli, Cic. Fam. 55 15. ; 
PUTICULZ, the burying-place for per. 
ſons of the loweſt rank, without the Eſ- 
quiline gate of Rome, Parr. L. L. 4, 
5. This rendering the place diſagree- 
able, Auguſtus gave ſeveral acres of 
that field to Mæcenas, who converted 
them into a garden, Horat. Sat. 1, 8, 8. 


PYDNA, a town of Pieria in Macedonia; 


Inh. Pydn&i, Liv. 44, 6, & 45. 
PV GEL, a ſea- port town of Ionia, Liv. 

7 II. ; 
PVL, the famous pals from Gracie 
- Propria to Theſſaly, called from its 
hot-baths THERMO JL, Liv. 32, 
4-3 et 36, 15. hence Pylaicus conventusy 
Liv. 23, 3. concilium, the aſſembly of 
the Amphictiönes, or deputies of the 
fates of Greece, who met there, Liv. 


33» 35. —ſo Pyle Taurig Cic. Att. 55 
, e | 
.PYGMZEI, Pycmits, a diminutive 


race of people in Thrace, not above a 


foot high, (named from muyjn, v. 
muy ev, cubitus, ) who carried on a per- 
petual war with the ctanes, Juvenal. 
13, 168. Pliny ſays they were driven 


from Thrace by the cranes, 4, 11. 


5 He afterwards 
ia, 7, 2. So Gellius, who 
to be of a greater ſize, 9, prong: Yom 
Pygmæ a, of af wy 
ygmad, mall fize, Juv, 6 50 
Nec quæ Pygmæro ſanguine gaudet 25 
1. e. a crane, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 176. 
Mater Pygmea, i. e. Gerana, a matron 
- worſhipped by the Pigmies as a goddeſ 
and converted by Juno into a ns 
Ovid. Mer. 6, go.); Homer, Il 2, 460. 
PYLUS Ve o, NaAvarix, a town « 
Meſſenia in Peloponneſus, the city of 
Neſtor, 283. hence called Neftorig Pyles 
Senec. Here. F ur. 7. as he was calied 
Lyligs Nefter, Ovid. Pont. 1, 4, 10 
"ylii dies, the great age of Neſtor, Ovid, 
Triſt. 5, 5, 62. In Pylics anno vivere, 
to the age of Neſtor, Id. Pont. 2,8 
41. Pyliæ Neltia mella ſenectæ, the 
eloquence of Nettor, the fon of Neſeus, 
Sil. 15, 459% e gere Martial, 
4, , 3. ii agri, the lands of 
Ovid. . 6 5. "ms 


places them in Ia. 


PYRA, the place on mount Oeta where © 


Hercules was burnt, Liv. 36, 10. 


PyRAMIDEsS, the Pyramids of Egypt, 


8 66 55 & 677. hence pyramidatus, made 
5 the form of a pyramid, Cic. Nat, 

D. 1, 24» ; 

PYRAMUS, a river of Cilicia, .. z, 
13. Cic. Fam. 3, 11. 


PYREN E, et Fyrenæus mors, v. Pyrerei 


montes, the Pyrenẽan mountains, be- 
tween France and Spain, 482. ſaid to 
have been named from Pyrẽne, the 
daughter of Bebryx, a king of that 
country, Sil. 3, 420. i 
PYRGI, an ancient town of Etruria, 
Virg. En. 10, 184.; Liv. 36, 3. on 
the ſea-coaft, Martial. 12. 2.; Inh. 
PYRGENSES, Cic. Or. 2, 71. 


PXRRHEUs, a place in the city Am- 


bracia, Liv. 38, 5. 

PYRRHI cara, a place in Lucania, 

"Liv. 33s 7. 

PYTHIUM v. em, a town of Theſſaly, 
Liv. 9 „3 » 2. 

PYTHO v2 8 the ſame with Del- 

phi in Phocis, Pauſan. Pboc. b.; Hi 
mer. II. 2, 26.3 Pindar. Olymp. 2, 
71.; hence Py:hius Apollo, i. e. worſhipe 
ped at Delphi, Liv. 23, 12.3 29, 10. ; 
Cic. Font. 10. Pythicum Oraculum, the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, ib. 5. 15- 
Cic. Div. 1, 1. Pjthice ſortes, the 
anſwer of the oracle; Liv. 1, 56. Va- 
tes Pythia, the propheteſs or prieſteſs of 
the temple, Juvenal. 13, 169. Pr- 
THIA, ierum, games in honour of 
Apollo, Ovid. Aer. 1, $46 


N 


3 
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theſe words are commonly derived from 
Python, the name of a ſerpent, ſee p. 
360. PLE | 


Q 
QUADI, the people of Moravia in Ger- 
many, Tacit. Ann. 2, 63. G. 42, & 
43. 50 
QUuERQUETULANUS ons, vel Cœlius, 
one of the ſeven hills of Rome; ſo 
called from a grove of oaks which grew 
on it, Tacit. Ann. 4, 65. Qrergue- 
tulana porta, Plin. 3, 5, | 


QUIRINALIS mons, MoNTE Cavars- 
7.0, another of the hills of Rome, Liv. 


I, 44+ named from a temple of Quiri- 


nus or Romulus which flood on it; or 
from the Sabines removing thither from 
Cures, Feſtus. called aiſo Collis Quirini, 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 375. Jugum Quirinale, 
ib. 6, 218. or Calles Romulei, for Collis 
Romuleys, Ovid. Met. 14, 845. Porta 
Quirinalis, the gate through which they 
went to the mount, Fef.. 

QUIRITES, the Romans; ſo called 
from Cures, a city of the Sabines, Liv. 
1, 13. or from QuiziNnus, a name of 
their firſt King, Serv. ad Virg. nu. 

7, 710. as they were called Rou ANI, 
from his uſual name Rox ul us, or 
from the city which he founded, 
Juſtin. Inſtit. de Jure Nat. & 2.— 
Quirĩtes was the name by which the 
mayiſtrates and orators addreſſed the 
people, Liv. & Cic. paſſim. Mobilium 
turba Quiritium, the fickle crowd of 


citizens, qr the Roman people at large, 


Decrat. od. 1, 1, 7. Jus ny the 
right of Roman citizens, Cic. Verr. 2, 
12. Una Quir ĩtem vertigo facit, the 

maſter's turning a ſlave once round be- 
fore the Prætor makes him a Roman 
citizen ; alluding to the form of manu- 
mitting ſlaves, Perſ. 5, 75. Amici dona 
Nuiritis, for Quiritium, the honours or 


offices which the favour of the people 


conferred, Horat. ep. 1, 6, 7. Ignotus 
Quiris, an ignoble citizen, Ovid. Am. 
3» 14, 9. DMinimus de plebe Quiris, ib. 
I, 7,29. ſo es 8, 47. Patres et 
Quirites, the ſenate and people, Harat. 
od 4, 14, I. Tenues Quir ĩtes, the poor 
citizens, Juvenal. 3, 163. Wivei, 
clothed in a white toga, as Roman 
citizens were, Id. 10, 45, & 109. 
— QUIRITES was oppoled to Mili- 
tes, as togatus to Sago indutus, Juyenal. 
16, 8. Hence Cælar is ſaid to have 


| near Baſil. 
REATE, is. n. RIE TI, a towof the 


i 


quelled a ſedition of his ſoldiers, by 
ſimply calling them Quin 11e, Set. 
70. Lucan. 5, 353. ſo Alexander 
Severus, Lamprid. 5 3. Hence Qi 
tor v. o, -ari, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the citizens, Yarr. L. L. 5, 7.3 


Liv. 39, 8, & 10.3 2, 23.; 3» 41-5 


Cic. Fam. 10, 32. QUIRITATI0, -07is, 
f. vel quiritatus, is, m. an imploring 
of this aſſiſtance, Liv. 33, 28.; Plin, 


ep. 6, 20, 14. Val. Max. 9, 2, 1. 


—Qu1ziTiuM Fossa, a ditch, with 


which Ancus ſurrounded the city; fo 
called, becauſe he made it by the aſſiſt- 


ance of the people, Feſtus. 3 Liv. 1, 
33s © | 


KR 


RAVENNA, RAvxN NA, a town of the 


Lingònes, on the Hadriatic, 135. called 
- paludeſa, "becauſe ſurrounded with 
marſhes, Sil. 8, 603.; Inh. Ravenndtes, 
Rawenngs ager, Col. 3, 13, 9. Ra- 
venndtes ranæ, Martial, 3, 93, 8. 
Good water was ſo ſcarce at Ravenna, 
that Martial ſays it was ſold at a 
higher price than wine, ib. 56, & 


> EE 
RAURACI v. Raurici, a pe>ple of Gaul, 


Cæſ. G. 1, 5. their chief town was 
RAURICUM v. Auguſta Rauracorum, 
now AvGsT, a village on the Rhine, 


o 


Sabines, 139.3 Liv. 253 7. 3 26, 11.3 
Inh. RRATINI, Liv. 28, 45. Pre. 


Feftura Reatina, the diſtrict of Rete, 


Cic. Cat. 3, 2. N. D. 2, 2. Reatinus 
ager, Rull. 2, 25. called from its plea- 
ſantneſs, Reatinorum Tempe, Cic. Att. 
4, 15. Reating palus, the lake Velinus, 
ngar the town, Plin. z, 103. vel 
paludes, Plin. 31, 2. The fertile fields 
and paſtures round theſe Jakes Virgil 
calls Koſea rura Velini, En. 7, 712. 
See Varr. R. R. 1, 7.; Plin. 17, 4. 
The grandfather of Veſpatian was a 
citizen of Reate, ¶ Municef s Reatinus, ) 
Suer. 1. 


' REGILLUM v. Regilli, à town of the 


Sabines, Liv. 2, 16.; Suet. Tib. 1. 
——REGILLUS lacas, a lake above 


Tuſculum, where Poſthumius the 


Pictator defeated the Latins, Liv. 2, 


| 19.3 adj. Regillanus. 
REGIA, ſuppoſes to be Ax Mack in 


Ireland; and REGIA Atera, L1- 
M RARI CX. | 
3683 
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REGINUM v. Caftra Regina, a town of 
Vindelicia, REGENSBURG, on the river 
Regen; or RATISBON in Bavaria. 

REGIUM Lepidum, v. i, RS10, 2 
town of Modena; Inh. REGIENSES, 
Cic. Fame. 12, 5. ; et 13, 7:3 Plin. 3, 


15. 5 
REGNUM, Rr wood, in Hampſhire, 
REMI v. Rhemi, the people of the north 


part of Champagne in France. Their 


principal town, Duricortorium, took the 
name of the people, as was uſual in the 
lower ages, RHEIMS, Cæſ. G. B. 2, 
5. Iccius Rhemus, ib. 6. Provincia Re- 
ö menſis, Plin. 4, 17. 2 © 
RES/ENA v. Reſaina, a town of Meſo- 
potamia, to the ſouth-eaſt of Carre, 
where Gordian defeated Sapores king 
of the Perſians. ; 
RETINA, a village near the promontory 
 Misznum, Plin. ep. 6, 16. : 
RHa, Vol dA, a river of Ruſha, the 
largeſt in Europe, little mentioned by 
ancient authors. A root of great ufe 
in medicine, which grows on its 


banks, was called Rha barbarum, 


Rhubarb. : 
RHE TI vel Rheti, a brave people 
who occupied the Alps, from the con- 
fines of the Helvetii in Gaul, to Ye. 
netia and the limits of Noricum on the 
eaſt, to Vindelicia on the north, and the 
flat country of Ciſalpine Gaul on the 
ſouth, Horat. od. 4, A, 17.; et 4, 14, 
15. deſcended from the Tuſcans, Plin. 


3 20» : 
RHI IA, their country, is now partly 
poſſeſſed by the GRISOoNS. Virgil cele- 
brates the wine of Rhætia, ( Rhatice, 
ſc. vina,) G. 2, 96. Rheticæ wites, 
Plin. 14, 2. 5 
RHA MN Us, «untis, f. a village of At- 
tica, near which was the temple of 
Nemzſis; hence called RxAMNusIA, 
ſee p. 301. b . 
RHEDAS -, v. -antis, m. vel Rheſus, a 
giver of Bithynis, running into the 
Thracian Boſporus at Chalcedon. 
Rhebantia, the territory on its banks, 
Strab. „„ we 
RHEDONES, the people of Rennes and 


St. Malos in Brittany, Caf. G. 2, 
3233 | 7 f 
RHEGIUM, Rxx6Gc10, the laſt town 


of Italy towards Sicily, 195. Inh. 

RRECGINI, Cic. Arch. 5.; Liv. 23, 30. 

Regina littora, Sil. 13, 94+ / 
RHENUS, the RuiIN E, one of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Germany, the ancient 


boundary between Germany and G 


535. Cæſ. G. 4, 10. called Bio; 


becauſe, before che canal of Druſus Sa: 


cut, it ran by two mouths into th 
Virg. En. 8, 727.— Rlenana e 
the troops on the Rhine, Martial. d. 
36, 4. Cijrhenani, thoſe who lived — 
the ſide of Gaul, or on the weſt of the 
Rhine; Tranſrhenani, the Germans on 
the eaſt, Cæſ. G. 4, 16.—Alſo a river 
of Italy, the RazNo, which rung 
into the Po on the ſouth near Bologna 
135. Plin. 16, 36.; Sil. 8, $00, ; 

RHINOCOLURA v. Rhinocorurg 2 
town on the confines of Paleſtine ad 
Egypt, Liv. 45, 11. 

RHIUM v. on, a promontory of Achaia 
Propria, at the bottom of the Corin- 
thian gulf, oppoſite to Antirrhium, both 
called the DAR DANNELILES of Le. 
panto, 313, alſo the ſtrait itſelf between 
Naupactus and Patræ, Liv. 23, 30. 


38, 7. 

RHIZONI TAE, a people of Illyricum, 
Liv. 45, 26. their chief town Rlizi- 
mum, Riſino, near Raguſa. 

RHODA, Ros zs, a port- town of Cata- 
lonia, Liv. 34, 8. Inh. Rroox x55, 
Alſo an ancient town on the Rhone, 
which is ſaid to have given name to 
that river, extinct in the time of Pliny, 
3» 4. 

RnopAnrus, Rxonr, a large and rapid 
river of France, 535. Cæſ. C. 1, 1. 
Lucan. 1, 433-3 6, 475-3 Sil. 3, 447. 

Feræ Rhedani gentes, the fierce nations 
that lived along its banks, ib. 145. 
Rhodani potor, i. e. Gallus, Horat. od. 
25205 20. 

Rrnopoye, a range of mountains in 
Thrace, 345. Medium porrecta fub 
axem, extending to the north, Virg. G. 
3, 351. Pede barbaro luſtrata, frequented 
dy the frantic worſhippers of Bacchus, 
Horat. ed. 3, 25, 11. Orpheus Rledb- 
peius, of Thrace, a Thracian, Ovid. Met. 
10, 50.; Art. Am. 3, 321. Rhodepeie 


arces, the rocks or ſummits of Rho- 


dope, Vir g. G. 4, 461. Rhodopeia ſpi- 
cula, Thracian darts, Sil. 12, 399- 

RHODUNILA, the top of mount Ota, 
Liv. 36, 16. | 

RHODUS v. or, Rxonrs, a celebrated 
iſland near the coaſt of Lycia, and a 
eognominal city, 341. illuſtrious for 
its power by ſea, called CI 414 by 
Horace, Od. 1, 7, 1. either on account 
of its celebrity, or the remarkable 


clearneſs of its air, Plin. 2, 62. 250 
A ED X 


Luc 


aul, 


by 
„ A a A 


[ 


Lucan, Clara ſole, 8, 247. and Phabzia, 
favoured by Apollo, 5, 50. ſo Ovid, 
Met. 7, 365- In the moſt cloudy 
weather the ſun is ſaid to ſhine at leatt 
once a-day on Rhodes, according to 
fable, on account of his love to a Rho- 
dian nymph; Inh. Rrovi, Liv. 27, 
40-3 31, 2. adj. Rhodius, Rhodienſis, et 
Rhodius. ; 

RHOETEUM, a town and promontory 
of Troas, 587. hence Littora Rhetea,- 
Virg. En. 6,4505- Berbe Ricttia, 
a native of Rheteum, jb. 5, 646. 
Ductor Rheitius, the Trojan leader 
ZEneas, ib. 12, 456. put alſo for Scipio, 
Sil. 17, 487. 

RHOETIUS MONS, MonTzs Rosso, 
in Corſica. 

RHOSO, a town of Cilicia, celebrated 
for its earthen ware; whence Rhofraca 
vaſa, Cic. Att. 6, 1. 

RROxAL ANI, a people of Scythia, to the 
north of the Palus Mœõtis, Tacit. Hiſt, 


I, 7 „ 
RIGODULUM, RrG6or, a village near 
Cologne, on the north (ide of the Mo- 
ſelle, Tacit. Hiſt. 4, 71. 
RIPH/EI montes, v. Rhipei, a Chain of 
mountains in the north of Scythia, 
Plin. 4, 12. Ripbææ arces, the ſum- 
mits of them, Virg. G. 1, 240. always 
covered with ſnow, ib. 4, 518.; Lucan. 
4, 118. Ripheus Eurus, a wind blow- 
ing from thoſe mountains, ib. 3, 382. 
The Tanais was thought to ſpring from 
this mountain, ¶ vertice lapſus Ripheo, ) 
Lucan. 3, 272. Riphee manus, the 
ON of thoſe mountains, ib. 2, 
40. | 
RODUMNA, RoAx NE, a town of the 
Edui on the Loire, 
ROMA, Roux, the capital of Latium 
in Italy, 140. and anciently of the 
world, (Caput orbis terrarum, Liv. 1, 
16. et 21, 30. Caput rerum, Tacit. 
Hiſt. 2, 32. Caput mundi, Lucan. 2, 
136.) Inh. Romani, Domini rerum, 
Virg. En. 1, 282. Romanus populus; 
ager, the territory of Rome, the ſame 
with Latium; Romana gens, ib. 33. 
alſo in the ports, gens Romula, the 
Roman nation, from Romulus their 
firſt king, Horat. Carm. Secul. 6. 80 
Romula tellus, Virg. En. 6, $76. 
vel Romuleum regnum, Sil. 10, 280. 
Romulea urbs, the city Rome, Ovid. 
Met. 15, 62 8 Rumulei muri, the walls 
of Rome, Sl. 7, 485. et 11, 75. 
Colles Romulei, the hills of Rome, Ovid. 
Met. 14, 845. Romuleoque recens hor- 
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rebat regia (ſe. caſa) culmo, and the 
cottage of king Romulus was new 

thatched wich Roman ſtraw, Virg. 
En. 8, 654. —RomuLipa, arm, 
the Romans, ib. 638. z Perſ. 1, 31.; 
Lucret. 4, 687. . 

ROMULEA, a town of the Samnites, 
Liv. 10, 17. | 

ROSCIANUM vel Ruſcia, Rossano, 
the port of Thurii in the country of 

the Brutii. 

ROSIA v. Roſea, beautiful and fertile 
plains near Reate, Cic. Att. 4, 15» 
Roſeæ campus, Varr. R. R. 1, 7, 10. 
Roſea rura, Virg. En. 7, 712. > 

ROSULUM, MonTzx Ros1, a town o 
Etruria. 4 

ROTOMAGUS, Rove x, the capital of 
' Normandy. a 

RUBEZE. promontory, Nox Ta. Car, 
the moſt northern point of Scandi- 
navia, | 

RUBI, Ruvo, a town of Apulia, H:- 
rat. Sat. 1, 5, 94. hence Rubea Virga, 
for Virge, rods or twigs of the bramble 
buſh, or which grew near Rubi, Serv. 

ad Virg. G. 1, 266. Inh. Rubiftini. 

RUBICON, v. e, nis, m. RyuGoNEe, 

a river which ſeparated Gallia Ciſpa- 


dana from Italy, the boundary of 


Cæſar's province of Gaul, which he 
was prohibited by the laws to pals 
while in actual command, 136. Suer. 
Cæſ. 31. hence Cæſar ut Heſperia we- 
titis conſtitit ara, Lucan. 1, 224. It 
is formed of three brooks, and now 
called at its mouth Fiumiſino. 

Ru BIGINIS {ucus, the grove of the god- 
deſs Rubigo, near Rome, Ovid. Faſt. 


4», 907. 5 5 

RU BO, the river Dw1xa, which falls 
into the Baltic at Riga. 

RuRrA SAxaA, a place in Etruria, near 

the river Cremèra, about nine miles 
from Rome, Liv. 2, 49. 

RUBRUM MARE, the Rep Sr, or 
the ſea to the ſouth of Arabia, which 
divides itſelf into two bays or gulfs, 

the Arabian and Perſian, Plin. 6, 23, 
& 24. Livy likewiſe ſeems to mean the 
Arabian ſea or Indian ocean, by Rubrum 
mare, 36, 17.; 42, 52.3 45, 9.3 fo 
Horace, by Ruber oceanus, Od. 1, 35, 
32+; Lucan, by Rubri ſtagna profundi, 


8, 853. Silius Italicus, by Rubre- 


undæ, 12, 231.3 Propertius, by Ru- 
brum Salum, 3, 13, 6. ; Tibullus, by 


Rubrum mare, 25 45 20. et litt, 45 2 


| 2 and Virgil, by Rubrum littus, 


8, 686. But Rubrum r 
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oceani, in Virgil, G. 3, 359+ denotes 


the Weſtern or Atlantic ocean, made 
red by the rays of the ſetting ſun.— 
Plena maris rubri ſpolits, Cleopatra, 
adorned with pearls, Lacan. 10, 139. 
See Mare Erythr@um. 
RUDIZE, a ſmall town of Calabria, 169. 
the bir:h-place of Ennius, hence called 
- Radius v. Rudinus homo, Cic. Arch. 10. 
Nunc Rudiæ ſolo memorabile nomen 
alumno, Sil. 12, 307. Inh. RupiINI, 
Cic. Orat. 3, 42. 
RUFIANA, Rur Asu, in Alſace, 
RU FRE, a town of Campania, Hrg. 
An. 7, 739. ; Sil. 8, 568. Inh. Ru- 
 FRENT, Cic. Fam. 10, 71. | 
RUFRIUM, Ru vo, a town of Samnium, 
Liv. 8, 25» 


' RUGIA, RuGEN, an ifland in the 


Baltic. | 
RUSCINO, a town of Gallia Narbon- 
nenſis, at the foot of the Pyrences, 
near PERPIGNAN, Liv. 21, 24.— 
Alſo a ſea-port town of Africa, ib. 30, 


10. 5 i 

RUSELLZE, a town cf Tuſcany, Inh. 
RusELLANI, Liv. 28, 45. Ruſelp 
lanus ager, Liv. 10, 4, & 37. 

RusrINA, a town of Africa Propria, be- 
tween Leptis and Adrumẽtum, Sil. 3, 
260.; Hirt. Bell. Afr. 6, & 10. 2 

Rus uceuk uu v. iam, a town of Mau- 
ritania, ſuppoſed to b: Algiers. 


RUTANI v. Ruteni, the people of Ro- 


 VERGNE in Guienne, Cæſ. G. 1, 45. 
Rutinorum urbs, RHODES. 
RUTUBA, a river of Liguria, Plin. 3, 
5.—Another of Latium, running into 
the Tiber, Lucan. 2, 422. a 

RUTULI, a people of Latium, the 
moſt ancient inhabitants of that coun- 
try, Plin. 3, 5. Caftre Rutula, Tibull. 
1, 5, 47. Colles Rutuli, Virg. En. 
7, 68. 

RUTUPILE, RrcnnorouGH or SAN D- 
wicn in Kent; hence Rutupina lit- 
tora, Lucan. G 67. Rutupino edita funde 
Oferea, Juvenal. 4, 141. Inſtead of 
Trutulenſis portus, ſome read Rutupenſis, 
Tasit. Agric. 38. . 

Pk. 


SABA, 2 city of Arabia Felix, the ca- 


pital of the Sani, whoſe country 
(SEA, Horat. od. 1, 29,3. vel Sabea 
terra, Ovid. Met. 10, 489.) produced 
- frankincenſe, Plin. 12, 14. (ane Te 
cute d u, qudd afud eos thus naſcitur, quo 
dess placamus,) Serv. ad Ving. G. 1, 


4 4 


57. hence Sbey 3 N 
fineſt kind, Il. e. cee of the 
odor, Col. 10, 262. 5 
| | Strab, 16 
ſu ed 4 3 778, 
0 _ cos 0 the abs mentioned jy 
TON» SANAA, 2 city of Arabia 
SABATHRA v. Sabrata, a 
of Syria, Sil. 3, 2 56. 
SABATA, Sabatia v. -ium, a town f 
Liguria, ſuppoſed to be Savona in 
the territory of Genoa; hence Sebatir 
vel Saba ia Stagna, Sil. 8, 402. Strab, 
45 201. Sabgatinus lacus, Col. 8, 16. 
2. SABATIA VADA, called by Cicero 
ſimply Vp a, between the Appenine 
and Alps, where the road was very bad 
{ focus impeditiſſimus, ad iter faciendum ) 
Fam, 11, 10, Portus Vadim Cabal 
for Vadorum Sabat iorum, now Saks 
Plin. 3, 5 f. 7. Mela calls this place 
 SABATIA, ſc. wada, 2, 4. whence 
Sabatina tribus, Feſtus. Liv. 6, 5.— 
Alſo a town of Aſſyria, on the Tigris. 
SABATINI, a people of Samnium, 
living along the river Sabatus, Saba, 
which runs into the Volturnus, Liv. 
26, 33. 
SABINI, an ancient people of Italy, 149, 
ſaid to be named from their piety to 
the gods, (ano T2 geg, Plin. z, 
12 f. 17. et 14, 13. or frem SABUS, 
their founder, Sil. , 423. very ſtrict 
in their morals, ( ſever iſſimi homiret, Cic. 
Vatin. 15. Rigidi, Borat. ep. 2, 1, 
25. and hardy, Virg. C. 2, 532. di- 
cipling triſti ac tetrica inſtrutti, Liv. 1, 
18. Hora:. od. 2, 6, 37.) and their 
women remarkable for their chattity, 
Ovid. Amor. 1, 101. et 3, 8, 61. 


ſmall town 


Horat. epod. 2, 39. Juvenal. 10, 299. . 


Martial, 1, 63. Ager Sabinus, the 
country of the Sabines, Liv. 6, 27. 
Horat. Sat. 2, 7, 118. laying among 

the Appenines; hence Ardui Sabin, 

Id. Od. 3, 4, 21- Bellatrix gens bac- 

ci ſeno nutrita Sabing, fruitful in olives, 

Kl. 3» 596. Satis beatus wnicis Sabinis, 

1c. prædiis, . ſufficiently ſatisfied with 

my Sabine villa, Hor at. od. 2, 18, 14. 

Vile Sabinum, ſc. vinum, Sabine wine 
of ſmall value, Id. Od. 1, 20. Sabelia 

pubes, the Sabine youth, Yirg. G. 2, 

167. Sabellis dofta ligonibus werſare 

glebas, Horat. Od. 3, 6, 58. 'Sabilia 

anus, a Sabine old wom in, killed in 
prognoſticating futivity, the nurſe of 

Horace, Id. Sat. 1, 9, 39. Stella 

carmina, Sabine charms, or magical 

| EE INCanta- 
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incantations, 15 Epod. 17, 28. Sabel- 
li ir . 2 « ; 
NA E, a * * Gallia Bel- 
ia, which joins the Maeſe at Namur, 
Cæſ. G. 2, 16, & 18. 5 } 
SABOTA v. Sabatha, SAN AA, 2 city of 
Arabia Felix. 


SaBRATA vel Sabrgthay a town of Africa 


Propriaz Plin. 55 4» Sil. 3» 256. Inh. 
Sabratenſes. | 
SABRINA, the SEVEN z SABRIANA, 
the BA IS TOL CHANNEL. 
sac, a nation of Scythia, near the 
ſource of the Iaxartes, Pin. 6, 17. 
Mel. 3 7. ; 
Sack Mons, the Sacred mount, there 
miles eaſt from Rome, beyond the Anio, 
139, Liv. 2, 32+ et 3, 52. Cic. Br. 
14,—Sacra VIA, a ſtreet of Rome, 
which led from the Forum to the Ca- 
pitol, Liv. 2, 13. Cic. Planc. 7. Ait. 
4, 3. Horat. Sat. 1, 9, 1. called Sacer 
clivus from its aſcent, Od. 4, 2, 35. 
SACRIPORTUS, a place near Signia, 
in the country of the Volſei, where 
Sylla defeated the younger Marius, Vell. 
2, 26. Liv. Epit. 87. Lucan. 2, 134. 
SACRUM Prom. Cape ST. VINCENT 
in Spain, which Strabo calls the moſt 
- weſtern. point of the earth, 3, 137. 
Several other capes were called by this 
name. EEC 
SACRANI, a people of Latium, ſo 
named, becauſe they are ſaid to have 
been deſcended from one of the prieſts 
of Cybele, Serv. ad Virg. An. 7, 795- 
or becauſe they were born during a ver 
ſacrum, Feſtus. Sacrane acies, the troops 
of the Sacrani, Virg. ib. | 
S/E T ABIS, a town of Hither Spain, on 
an eminence, near the river Sucro; 
celebrated for its fine linen, Sil. 3, 
373-3 hence Setaba ſudaria, Catull. 
12, 14. et 23, 7. 
SAGALASSUS, Sa DIAK Lv, a towrrof 
Pifi dia, on the borders of Phrygia; Inh. 
Sagalaſſenſes; Sagallaſſenſus ager, Liv, 


> 


Jdz 15. 


SAGRA v. -as, a river of the Bruttii, 


between Locri and Caulon, Cic. M. D. 


2, 2 | : 
SAGUNTUM v. t, Muxvitpro, a 
town of Spain, between the Ibe&ius 
and Succo, 483. Sil. 1, 271. Liv. 21, 
7. beſieged and taken by Hannibal, ib. 
15. which gave occaſion to the ſecond 
Punic war; Inh. SaSuNTINI, Liv. 
21, 2. Saguntina rabies, the rage which 
makes the inhabitants of a city, when 
deſieged, deFoy themſelves, as the 


— 


SALAKIA, a town of Spain. 
SALARIA Via, the way by which alt 


825 


Saguntines did, rather than ſubmit to 
the enemy, Liv. 31, 17» Jaguntine 
pocula fita luto, earthen cups made at 
Saguntum, Martial. 14, 708. et 4, 46, 
14. Saguntine ficus, Cato, R. R. 8, 1. 


S Als, -eos, f. Sa, the ancient capital of 


Lower Egypt; Inh. SaiT# : whence 
the diſtrict was named Saptes nomos x 
and one of the mouths of the Nile, 
Saiticum oftium, Strab. 17, 802. This 
mouth, Strabos. makes the ſame with 
the Oftium Taniticum, the eaſtmoſt but 
one; whereas he places Saris with 
other geographers two ſcbœni from the 
weſtmoſt mouth but one, ib. 803. He- 
rodotus gives a different account of this 
matter 5 25 17. 


SALA v. Iſala, the Iss I, joined to the 


Rhine by the cut of Druſus.—Alſo a 
river of Germany, running into the 


Elbe; near which were ſalt-pits, 2 
there ſtill are; hence this river was 


thought to produce ſalt, Tacit. Aus. 


13, 57 | 
SALA; a town of Pbrygia Magna, 


Another of Mauritania, 


SALAMIS V. -in, Inis v. ina, c, £ 


CoLovukr, an iſland of Greece, in the 


Saronic gulf, Virg. An. 8, 158. near 


which the Greeks defeated the fleet of 
Xerxes, by the able conduct of The. 
miſtocles, 334-3 Inh. Sataminin, 
Cic. Arch. 8. Att. 5, 21. Salaminia 
fugna, Nep. 3, 2. Mare Salaminiacum, 
the ſea round Salamis, Lucan. 5, 10g. 
Salaminiaca tropæa, Sil. 44, 2383. 
Alſo a town in the eaſt fide of Cyprus, 
built by Teucer, 451. termed ambjzua, 
Horat. od. 1, 7, 29. in oppoſition to 
the former, which is called wera, Lu- 
can. 3, 183. 


SALAPIA, SALE, a town of Apulia, | 


near the river Auf Idus, x60. Plin, 3, 
11. Inh. SALAPINI, Cic. Rull. 2, 27. 
Salapitani, Liv. 27, 28. Salapina 
Palus, Canale de St. Antonio, Lucan. 
55 377+ 


was carried from the ſalt- pits near 
Oſtia, to the country of the Sabines, 


184. ; 
SALASSI, a people inhabiting a valley bc” 


tween the Alpes Pennine, and Graie, or 
the Great and Little St. Bernard; now 
Val d' AovsTa, Liv. 21, 38. named 
from the capital of a colony after- 
wards ſettled there, called Aue us rA 
Pretoria, Plin. 3, 17. at the foot of 
the Alpes Graie, Liv. 21, 38. 8 
SALERA, 
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SALERA, a town of Africa, Liv. 29, 34. 
SALERNUM, Sartanu, the chief 
town of the Picentini, on the Tuſcan 


fea, ſouth of Campania, 1 56. Liv. 34, 


45 famous for a medical ſchool in the 
lower ages, 156. Salernitana latebra, 
Plin. 13, 3. | : 
SALGANEA, a town of Bœotia, near 
the Euripus, Liv. 35, 37, 46, 51. 
SALLENTINI v. Salentini, a people of 
Calabria, Liv. 9, 42. Sallentinus ager, 


their country, Id. 25, 1. Salentini 


campi, Virg. An. 3, 400. Salentinum 
prom. the ſame with Fapygivm, Cape 
de Leuca, Serv, ib. et Mel, 

SALIA, a town and river of Afturia, in 
Spain, Mel. the country of the poet 
Prudentius. | 

SALICA, a town of Spain, towards the 
ſource of the Anas. 


SALINÆ Dacie, falt-pits near Torda, 


in Tranſylvania. 

SALMACIS, a fountain of Caria, near 
Halicarnaſſus, p. 363. 5 
SALMANTICA, SALAMANCA, a city 

of Leon, in Spain. 

SALMONE, a town of Elis, where Sal. 
mõneus reigned, Strab. 8, 356. whence 
Nympha Salm3nis, his daughter, Flacc. 
5, 478:; Ovid. Anror. 3, 6, 43.—Aiſoa 
promontory on the eaſt fide of the 
Crete, Acts, 27, 7. called likewiſe Sal. 
monis, dis, Dionyſ. 5, 110. and Sa- 
monium, Plin. et Mel. now Cape Salomon. 

SALO, XarLoN, a ſmall river of Spain, 

near Bilbvilis, in Arragon, whoſe wa- 
ters were excellent for tempering fteel, 
( armorum temperator ), Martial. 4, 55, 
15. (brevis Salo, gui ferrum gelat, ) iv. 
1, 50, 12. This river is ſometimes call- 
ed Ilbilis, and runs into the Ebro. It is 
often mentioned by Martial, who was 
born near it, 10, 20, 1+; et 10, 103, 
8 . 

SALODURUM, Sor xu, a town of 
the Helvetũ, now the capital of a canton 
of that name in Switzerland, 

SALONA v. -&, v. Salo, a maritime 

town of Illyricum, inhabited by Roman 
citizens, Hirt. B. Alex. 43.; Lucan. 4, 
404. Near it now ſtands SAL AT RO. 


SALVYES v. yi, Salvii v. Salluvii, a 


powerful people of Gaul, occupying the 
country from the Rhone to the Var 
and Liguria, Strab. 4, pr.; Liv. 5, 34, 
& 35.3; 21, 26.; ZI, 10. 

SAMACHONITES, a ſmall lake in Gali- 
ice, into which the Jordan firſt falls 
after its riſe. 

SAMARA v. Samera, the Somntr, 2 
river of Gailia Belgica. | 


SAMAROBRIVA, i, e. 


5 
terwards called 4 e ae 5 
ple; now Ames, in Picardy IT 
SAMARLIA, called SB A812 by Herod 
in honour of Auguſtus, the Capital f 
the country of Samaria, or dete 
between Judæa to the ſouth, and Gali 
lee to the north, Plin. 5 13. : 


SAME, a name of the iſſand Cephalenis, 
332. | | 
SAMNIUM, a country of Italy, 157, 


; Inh..SamNITrs, -ium, Y, um, Flor 
13 16.; Liv. Ty 29. Saminiticum bet. 
lum, ib. A kind of Sladiators were 


called Samnztes, Liv. 9 ; 
d Samniter, Liv. 9, 40. Som 
gladiator, Cic. Tuſe. Fi 17. dame 


' pladiatores, Ci "On 
85 es Cic, Orat. 2, So.; 4, 23; 

SA MOS, an iſland oppoſite to Epheſus, 
in Ionia, 342. SAMIA vas 4, earthen 
ware made in Samos, Pin. 25 f. 
Plaut, Capt. 2, 2, 41.3 (ic. Mur. 16. 
Samiis delectabimur, ſc. vaſis, Cic, 4d 
Heren. 4, 52. e 

SAMOS ATA, -æ, a city of Commagtre 
in Syria, on the Euphrices, 593. 255 

SAMOTHRACE v. ia, Sauri A. 
X1, an iſland oppoſite to the mouth of 

the Hebrus, in Thrace, 346, Liv. 42, 

25, & 50. Inh. Samntbraces, -cun, 
Liv. 45, 5. Juvenal. 3, 144. 

SANDALIOTIS, a name of Sardinia, from 
its reſemblance to a ſandal, Plin. 3, 3. 

SANE, a town of Macedonia, on the 
Singitic gulf, 327. 

SANGALA, -orum, a town of the 
Catbæi, in India. 

SANGARIS v. ius, v. Sagaris, Saxa- 

- RIA, a river of Phrygia, Plin. 6, 1, 
Sangarius puer, i. e. Phrygius, Gany- 
mẽdes, born near this river, Stat. Silv. 

71, 4, 41. 

SANTONES v. i, a people of Aquita. 
nia, in Gaul, between the Loire and Ga- 
ronne, now Saintonge, 5 36. Cæſ. 1, 
10. fing. Santinus, Lucan, 1, 422. 

hence Santonicus cucullus, a cowl or cap 
made or woven by the Santönes, ju- 
venal. $, 145, called by Martial ber. 
docucullus, 1, 54, 5.3 et 14, 128.— 
Santenicus oceanus, that part of the mare 
Aquitanicum, or Bay of Biſcay, between 

the mouth of the Liger and of the 
Garumna, Tibull, 1, 8, 10, Santörun 
portus, RocugLLE, or Le Seudre. 

SAPZE1, a people of Thrace, Ovid. Fa. 


1 389. i : 
SAPIRENE v. Sapbirzne, an ifland in 

the Arabic gulf, Plin. 6, 29. 
SAPIS vel Bahn, Savio, a ver af 
Gallia Ciſpadana, running into pe 
Nails 


driatic, north of the Rubicon, Lucan. 
2, 40b.; Sil. 8, 450-3 Plin. 3, 15. 

SARACENE, a diſtrict of Arabia Pe- 
tra; Inh. SARACENT, who after. 
wards embracing the religion of Maho- 
met, ſpread their conqueſts ſo widely. 
They ſeem to have been the ſame with 
the Characeni of Pliny, 6, 28 f. 32. 

SARAVUS v. Sara, SAAR, Aa river of 
Belgica, running into the Moſelle in 
Lorrain. 

SARDES, -dium, vel Sardis, . is, Sax, 
the capital of Lydia, 588. Vicinus 
Sardibus amnis, 1, e. Pactõlus, Ovid. 
Met. 11, 137. adj. Sardianus, Plin. 

"Ic, 23 

SARDINIA, an iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean, weſt from Italy, 278. called 
lirujſa by the Greeks, from its reſem- 
blance to the ſole of the foot, Sil. 12, 
358. very fertile, hence called Opima, 
Horat. Od. 1, 31, 3. Inter ſubſidia 
frumentaria Romæ, one of the granaries 
of Rome, Varr. R. R. prafe 2. ; Plin. 
3, 7. but extremely unhealthful, Cic. 
Fam. 7, 27.; Tacit. Ann. 2, 85. and 
therefore oppoſed to Tibur, Martial. 
4, 60, 6.; Inb. SaRDI. After the 

reduction of Sardinia by Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, ſo many of the in- 
habitants were brought to Rome to be 

ſold as ſlaves, that SarDI1 VENALES 
became proverbial for worthieſs or deſpi- 
cable perſons, Aur. Victor de wir. illuſtr. 
57. Cic. Fam. 7, 24.; Liv. 41, 2.— 
Sardum mel, very bad honey, Horat. 
Art. Poet. 375. Sardois amar ior herbis, 

Virg. Fel. 7, 41. Regna Sardoa, 
Ovid. Faſt. 4, 289. Sardonius riſus, 
a kind of laughter, produced by eating 
a certain Sardinian herb, called SAR - 
DoA, which is ſaid to have proved 


fatal to thoſe who ate of it, Serv. in 


Virgil. ib. Hence Sardinium riſum ri- 
diere, i. g. exitiabilem, morte luendum, 
Cic. Fam. 7, 25. Sardie ore, the 
Sardinian coaſts, Lucan. 3, 64. Trium- 
us Sardinienſis, gained over, Nep. 24, 
1.,-SARDONYX, i. e. Sarda onyx, 
a gem ſaid to have been firſt found in 
Sardinia, Plin. 37, 7 ſ. 31. et ibid. 
c. 12. Solin. 36. hence Sardonycbata 
manus, adorned with a Sardonyx, Mar- 
tial. 2, 29, 2. | 
SARMATIA v. Scythia, the north-eaft 
part of Europe, and the north of Afia, 
with which the Romans were unacquaint- 
ed, 354; Inh. Sax MAT v. Savuro- 
MATE, Plin, 4, 12. et 6, 7. Ovid. ex 
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Pont. 1, 2, 78, &c. Mel. 2, 1. Juvenal. 
2, I. called truces, from their ferocity, 
ib. 15, 125. and refugi v. vagi, from 
their having no fixed habitation, Stat. 
Silv. 4, 7, 50. ſing. Sarmata weloxy 
Lucan. 3, 94+ hence Hiemes Sarmaticæ, 
cold, ib. 5, 1, 128. Sarmaticum bel- 
lum, Lucan. 3, 282. Slum, Ovid. 
Pont. 1, 2, 50. Fuga, Trift. , 7, " mg 
Tellus Sarmatis, -Idis, ib. 1, 2, 82 
Sarmaticè loqui, ib. 5, 12, 59. 


SARDICA, Ta IADITZ A, a town of 


Thrace, on the confines of Mœſia. 

SARDONES, the peop'e of Rouss1LLoNg 

in the ſouth of France, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, Plin. 3, 4. . 

SAREPHTA, SarFAND, a town of 
Phenicia, between Tyre and Sidon. 

SARIPHI, Sanrar, mountains which 

" ſeparate Margiana from Ariana, eaſt 
from the Caſpian ſea. 

SARMIA, the iſland Guernſey, 

SARMIZEGETHUSA, Warnerr., or 
Gradiſca, a town of Dacia, the royal 
reſidence, on the river Sargetia, SE - 
RETH in Walachia. N 

SARN US, SAR No, a river of the Picen- 
tini in Italy, 154. running paſt Pompeii, 
hence called Pompeianus, Stat. Silv. 1, 
2, 265. 

SARONICUS Sinus, the gulf of Ex- 
GxA or Egina, between Attica and 
Argölis, 287. : 

SaxzPEDON, a promontory of Cilicia, 
550. Liv. 38, 38.; Mel. 1, 13. 

SARRA, the ancient name of Tyre, 
Gell. 14, 6. hence Sarranum aſtrum, 
Tyrian purple, Virg. G. 2, 506.; Col. 
10, 287. Surrane weſtes, purple gar- 
ments. Pictæ Sarrana aulza togæ, the 

- triumphal robe adorned with purple and 
embroidery, Juvenal. 10, 38. Cem 

Sarrana, the Tyrian nation, Sil. 1, 72. 
Sar rano murice fulgens, Sil. 15, 205. 
Juſtum Sarrana ducebat cæde triumpbum, 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, Sil. 
6, 662. I ; 

SARRASTES, -ium, the people who 
lived along the Sarnus, 154. 

SARS, Ltzara,, a river of Galicia, 
near Cape Finiſterre. X 

SARSINA vel Suſina, SARSINA, 2 
town of Umbria, dives lactis, Sil. 8, 
463. Martial. 9, 59, 4 Meta lactis 
Saſſinate de Silva, v. Sarfinate, cheeſe 
produced there, ib. 3, 59, 35, Inh. 
SARSINATES, Plin. 3, 141. 19. 
fling.  Sarſinas, or anciently Sarſingtis. 


—The birth-place of Plautus, to 
which 
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: Which be is ſuppoſed to allude. MP. 


35 2 8. R : 

SARUS, a river of Cappadocia, Liv. 
37, 41. 

SASON v. Saſo, SASONE, an iſland 
mid-way between Epire and Brundu- 
fum, Strab. 6, 231.z Lucan. 2, 627.3 

5, 650. genit. Sas3nis, Sil. 7, 480. 

SATARCHZE, a people near the Palus 
Macotis, Mel. 2, 1.; Flacc. 6, 144. vel 
Saturchei, Plin. 6, 9. 

SATICULA, a town of Samnium, Liv. 

- $9, 21+3 23, 39. Inh. Saticulani, ib. 
27, 10. Saticulus aſper, Virg. En. 

Saticulanus ager, ib. 23, 14. 


7» 7 
SATRICUM, a town of Latium, near 


Coripli, Liv. 2, 39+; 6, 8.; Inh. Sa- 
TRICANI, ib. 9, 12.; 28, 11. 
SA TRA vel Sarre, a people of Thrace, 


who always preſerved their independ- 


ence, Herodot. 7, 111. | 
SATURZ/F palus, a part of the Pontine 
lake, Virg. u. 7, $01:; Sil. 3, 382. 
SAT URUM v. einm, a town of Cala- 
bria, near which was fine paſturage for 
horſes ; hence Caballus Sutureianus, a 
fine horſe, Horat, Sat. 1, 6, $9. 
SATURNIA zellus, the Land off Saturn, 
an ancient name of Italy, Virg. G. 2, 
173-3 En. 8, 329.—SATURNIA, 1c. 
urbs, a city built by Saturn on the 
Tarpeian mount, ib. 358. which was 
alſo called Mins Saturnius, Var. L. L. 


4, 6. et Feitus. . 


1 


SATURNIA, formerly Aurinia, a co- 
lony of Roman citizens tranſplanted to 
the territory of Caletra in Etruria, Liv. 

„ $6. 

. the boundary between 
Latium, when extended, and Campa- 
nia, Plin. 3, 5- a flow river (piper ), 
Stat. Silv. 4, 3, 66. 

SAVO v. Sawora, a town of Liguria, 
among the Alps, Liv. 28, 46. 


SAVUS, the Save, a river of Pannonia, 


running into the Danube at Belgrave. 

SAXONES, a people of Germany, near the 
iſthmus of the Chei ſoneſus Cimbrica, 
Ptolem. 3, 11. ; Claudian. in Eutrop. 1, 
392. not mentioned by any more an- 
cient author. See p. 567. ; 

Sc A PORTA, a gate of Troy, Virg. 
u. 2, 612.3; Sil. 13, 73- 

SCALA -Tyrisrum, the Ladder of the 
Tyrians, a high mountain on the coaſt 
of Fhenicia,  Foſeph. B. J. 2, 17+ 

SCALABIS, ST. Ia RENE or Santaren, a 
town of Eſtremadura in Portugal. 

SCALDIS, the ScutLvr, a river of 


Belgica, which below Antwerp divides 


into two branches 28 
the Mac ſe, Ce. 3 chem Jouung 

SCALDIS PONS, Covny, . 
town of Hainault, on the Scheit ron 

SAM AN DER v. Yanhu, , ; 

river of Troas, ifluing © - Res 
Ida, 587. Horat. efcd. 13, 14 Ourt 

SCAMANDRIA, a imall win © f 
Scamander, Plin 4, 30. bay 

SCANDINAVIA e. Sandia, Now, 
Sweden, Lapland, and Finizng ſu a 

_ pbſed by the ancients to be an 1 
( inſulom efſe incumpertæ magnitudiris, | 
Plin. 4, 13. 2 

SCAPTIA, an ancient town of Lalum 
Plin. 3, 5. whence Scaptia pubes, I 
8, 397. Scaptia tribus, Liv, 9, 1+ 
Tribules Scaptienjes, thoſe who compoſed 
that tribe, Suct. Aug. 38. 

SCAPTESYLA v. Scaptachyla, Sri. 
SILAR, a place near Abdera in Ihiace, 
famous tor its gold mines, 340. Lu. 
cret. 6, 810. belonging to Thucydides, 
in right of his wife, where he vitro 
his hiſtory, and where he was lain, 
Plutarch. in Cimone. 

SCARDON v. ona, Sc Ax DON A, a town 
on the confines of Liburnia and Dal- 
matia, Strab. 7, 315. 

SCARDONA, Isora Grogsa, an 
iſland in the Hacriatic, on the coaſt of 
Liburnia. | 

SCARDUS mons v. Scordus, Monte Ar- 
GENTARE, à range Of mountains 
which ſeparate Dardania and Mzſa 
from Illyricum, Liv. 43, 20. 

SCARPHEA, a town of Locris, not far 
from Thermopylz,Liv. 33, 3.; 36.19, 

ScELERATUS Vicus, a ſtreet in Rome, 

 wheie Tullia rode over the dead body 
of her father Servius Tullius, Liv. 1, 
48. Infomengue locum SCELEKIs, 
gue nomine fecit, Ovid. Ib. 365 — 
SCELERATUS CAMPUS, a place with- 
out the walls of Rome, where a velta 
virgin, who had violated her vow ot 
chaſtity, was buried alive, Liv. 8, 15. 

SCENA v. Snus, the Shannon, the larget.- 
river of Ireland, Org. 1, 2. 

SEN A, a town on the confines of Faby- 
lonia; Inh. ScxniT 2, Strab. 16, 748. 

SCENIT E, the BrpOvix-Arabs, who 

übe in tents, without any fixed hadit- 
ation, Strab, 16, 747. proper ex- 
preſſed by the Latin term Carp ares 
Plin. 6, 28. Solin. 63. Marcellinus 
obſerves, that the ſcenrtæ were after- 
wards called Saraceni, 22, 15. et 25, 6+ 

SCEPSIS, a town of Myfia or Tross, 
where the wri.ings of Ariltotle and 

Theopbraſtus, 
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ophraſtus, being long concealed be- 
Ur were damaged by the wet 
and worms, Strab. 10, 609. whence 
Metrodorus Scepſius, a native of this 
place, of a remarkable memory, Plin. 
7, 27. Cic. Tuſc. 1, 24+ Or. 1, I1. et 


2, 88. 5 
SCILLUS, a ſmall town of Elis, where 


68. | 
SCHERIA, a name of Corcyra, Plin. 


3 

$CLATHOS, an iſland in the Ægean ſea, 
north of Eubaa, Liv. 314,,4.5- Herodct. 
7, 179. Val. Flac. 2, 8. 


SCIONE, a town of Macedonia, on the 


Thermaic gulf, Pin. 4, 10. 
SCIRESSA, a mountain of Arcadia, Plin. 


4, 8. | 

SCIRONIA ſaxa, v. Scironides\ petræ, 
rocks between Megara and Corinth; 
named from a robber ScIRoN, who in- 
feſted that place, and was ſlain by The- 

| ſens, 302. A diſagreeable north-weſt 
wind, blowing from thence, was called 
at Athens SCIRON, Senec. Nat. Q. 5, 
17. Plin. 24 47- © | 

SCODRA, ScuTaxi or Iſcodar, a town 
of 11lyricum, the refidence of king Gen- 
tius, Liv. 43, 20.; 44, 31. Inh. Sco- 
DRENSES), ib. 46, 26. 

SCISSIS, a town of Spain, Liv. 21, 


60. 

SCORDISCT, a people of Mæſia or Pan- 
nonia, Liv. 41, 19. 

SCOT1, the ScoTs, who gave name to 
Scotland, concerning whoſe origin au- 


thors are not agreed, 491. They are 
mentioned by Claudian, as a Cifterent 
nation from the Picts, De tertio Cenſulatu 

Hlonorii, verſ. 54. 2nd repreſented by ſe- 
rome as cannibals, who fed on human 
fleſh, Contra Fovin. lib. 2. So Chry- 
ſoſtome, in Serm:n. de Penteceſt.—adj. 
ScoTicvs, Claudian. de Laud. Stil. 2, 
254. —It is remarkable that the name 
of Scots is unknown in the Erſe lan- 
guage, 
aſked of what country he is, he replies 
that he is an Albanich or Gael. 

SCOTUSSA, a town of Macedonia, near 
the Stry mon; Inh. Scetaſſæi, Plin. 4, 
10.—Alſo a town cf Theſſaly, Liv. 
28, 5, & 7.3 36, 14. Scatuſſæus ager, 
Liv. 33, 6. 

SCULTENNA, PAN ARO, a river of 
Gallia Ciſpadana running into the Po at 
pon, Phn, 35 16. Liv. 41, 123 

18. 


Xenophon wrote his hiſtory of Greece, 5 


If an unlettered Highlander be 
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i SCYLACEUM v. ium, SQUILLACE, 


a town of the Bruttii, on the Sinus Scy- 


| lacius, 178. 
SCYLLAZUM, SxiLLEto, a town and 


prom. of the Bruttii, near the north end 
of the Fretum Siculum, where is a dan- 
gerous rock, anciently ſuppoſed to be 
the refidence of the fabulous monſter 
ScyYLLA, 174.—Alfo a prom. of At- 
gölis, 287. 


SCYROS, SYRA, an iſland in the Egean 


ſea, to the eaſt from the middle of Eu- 
bœa, where, Achilles was educated, 


336. hence Scyria membra, the limbs of : 


Achilles, Ovid. Ep. 8, 112. Scyria pu- 
bes, the forces of Achilles, Firg. a. 
2, 477 · Scyriades, the women of Scyros, 
Seats Ads gn ED ; 


SCY THIA vel Sarmatia, the name given 


by the ancients to that part of Europe 


and Afia, on the north, with Which 


they were unacquainted; ſuppoſ d io be 
higher than the ſouth, Yirg. G. 1, 
240.3 Inb. ScyTaz; ling. Scythe 
v. es; Campeſtres, living in plains, or 
by paſturage, Horat. Od. 3, 24, 
Prefugi vel errantes, wandering without 
any fixed habitation, ib. 1, 35,9. et 4, 
14, 42. Lucan. 3, 267. repreſented as 
very juſt, Tuſtin. 2. fr. But they were 
not all of the fame charaCter, Strab. 7, 
302. Hence Scyrha, for a cruel or in- 
hoſpitable perſon, Lucar. 10, 455.—S y- 
thic: fidera poli, the ſtars round the norch 
pole, Martial. 6, 58, 2. Secythicus pon- 
tus, the Euxine ſea, Lucan, 2, 580. vel 
Scythice unde, ib. 420. which laſt 
phraſe is alſo put for the Paulus Maziis, 
ib. 5, 441. Scythicus er, the Danube, 
2, 50. Tanais, 9, 414. Libertas Scythi- 
cum bonum, 7, 435. Scythici plauſtri pa- 
biens palus, the palus Mzotis, when fro- 
zen, 2, 641, Scythica ara, the altar of 
Diana, in the Cherſoneſus Taurica, 
where ſtrangers were ſacrificed to that 


 goddels, ib. 7, 777. — Scythides, um, 


Scytnian women, Ovid. Met. 15, 360. 
Flucc. 5.— Datames Scythjja matre na- 


* 


tus, Nep. 14, 1.—Scytbe is ſometimes 


put for the Parthians, who were ſprung 
from the Scythians. So Scythice ore, 
Sagittæ, &. for Parthice, Lucan. 2, 
$53+3 8, 353, & 432-3 9, 238, & $27. 
Horace includes, under the name of 
Scythians, all the nations to the north- 
eaſt of the Hadriatic, Od. 2, 11, 1. Jam 
Scythe laxo meditantur arcu cedere cam- 
fi, think of ſubmitting to Auguſtus, ib. 

3» $, 23. ; 
SCYTHO- 
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SCYTHOTAURI, a people of Cherſoneſus 
Taurica, Plin. 4, 12. who immolated 
ſtrangers, Solin. 20 | 

ScyTRorP3L 1s, olim Nyſa, a city of De- 
cap6lis, in Syria, Plin. 5, 18. 

SEBASTE, i. e. AuGUsTA, a name 
given to ſeveral cities in honour of Au- 
guſtus. See Samaria. 

SEBE THUS v. Sebzthoy, Sx RE ro, a river 

running paſt Naples, 153. Lympha Se- 
betbis, -idis, Col. 10, 134. 

SEBINUS v. SewTnus, the lake of Is Ro, 
which tranſmits the river Ollius into 
the Po, Plin. 3, 19. 

SEDUNI, a people of Gaul, on the Rhone; 

FSedunorum Civitas, Ston, in the Valais, 

Cæſ. G. 3, 1. 


SEDUSII, a people of Germany, Cæſ. 


I, 51. 
SEGALAUNI, the people of Valenti- 
nois, in Daupbinè. Plin. 3, 4. 
SEDET ANI, a people of Spain, Live 34, 
20. Sedetanus ages, ib. 38, 24» Sede- 
tana cobors, Sil. 3, 372. 


SEGETASTICA, a town of Spain, Liv. 


342 17» 


7 ; 
SEGESTA, a town of Sicily. See 


Fgeſa. 

SENI, a people of Gallia Belgica, now 
Limburg, Cæi. G. 6, 31. 

SEGOVIA v. Sgobia, SEGOVIA, a City 
of Old Caſtile, in Spain, 483. 


SEGOBRIGA, Sr Ox, the capital of 


Celtiberiaz Inh. Segobrigenſes, Plin. 3, 3. 
SEGONTIUM, CAR NM ARvON, in North 
Wales; Inh. Sægontiact, Cæſ. G. 5, 21. 
SEGUSIANI, a people of Gaul, in Lio- 
nois, Cæſ. G. 1, 10. Plin. 4, 18.— 
Seguſianorum Forum, FEunxs, on the 
Loire. 

SEGUSIO, Sus, a town of Piedmont, 
on the river Durias or Doria, Plin. 3, 
17 f. 21. 7 

SEGUSTERO, S1<TEFRoN, a fown of 
Provence, or the Durance. 

SELASIA v. S. Ilaſia, a town of Laconica, 
28 5. Liv. 34, 28. | 

SELEUCIA, Bacpan, a city at the con- 
fluence of the Tigris and Euphtates.— 
Another about five miles north of the 
mouth of the Orontes, in Syria, which 

gave the name of SELEUCIS to that 
part of the country, 594. called Seleucza 
Ve -7a Pieria, becauſe it ſtood at the foot 
of mount Pierius, Cic. Att. 5, 20. Plin, 
5, 22. now SUVEDIA ; Inh. Seleucenſes. 
— Alſo the royal reſidence of the Par- 
thians, Cic. Fam. 8, 14. — Alſo the 

name of ſeveral other places. | 


SELEUCIS, a diſtrict of 8 

Fd ras from four cit; 
eleucis, termed the Siſter citie;: 4. 

cba, named from his oh 3 
from himſelf; Apamia, from his miſe 
15 Laodicea, after his mother, Strab, 
10, 749. : 

SELGA, a town of Piſidi 

Inh. Selgenſes, 
PT e Os a city of Sicily, not far 
m Lilybzum ; Inh. Selinunti, 268 
Near Selinus were THERME gn. 
gy now SCIACCA, ib.—Alfo a town 
of Cilicia, Liv. 33, 20. where Trajaq - 
died; whence it was called Trajano- 
pölis, Xepbilin.— Alſo the name of tuo 
ſmall rĩveis which encompaſſed the tem. 
ple of Diana near Epheſus, Plir. 55 29, 
Another in Cilicia, Sab. 14, 669 
—=Selinuſius lacus, a lake at the mouth 

ol the river Cayſter, Strab. 14, 64, 

SELLETZE, a people; of Thrace nezr 
mount Hæmus, Liv. 38, 40. 

SELLI vel Sellæ, a people of Epire, near 
Dodona, Strab. 7, 328. of great anti. 
quity z hence called weteres, Lucan, 3, 

180. | 

SELY MBRIA, Ser1vaiz, a city of 
Thrace, on the Propontis, Liv. 33 39. 

SEMNONES, a people of Germany, be. 
tween the Elbe and the Oder, 567, 

SEMURIUM, a plain near Rome, Ci, 
Phil. 6, 6.; Macrob. Sat, 1, 10. 

SIENA, Julia, SIENNA, a city of Etru- 
ria, 136; Inh. Senenſes v. Senienſes, Cie. 


via, called 
es; built by 


ay Liv. 353 1%, 


Brut. 18, Senienſis colonia, Tacit. Hilt, 


4, 45 
SENOGALLIA v. Sena Gallica, Sx vo- 
GAGIL1A, a town of Umbria, 136. Liv. 
27, 46. near the river SENNA, Lucan, 
2, 407. Sendnum de nomine Sena, Sil. 
8, 455 Relictum Gallorum a populi 
ſervat per Secula nomen, Sil. 15, 555 
Senenſis populus, ib. 38. Senogallienſi 
colonia, Frontin. de colon. 
SENIA, SreNa, a town of Liburnia, 
Plin. 3, 21 l. 25. 
SENONES, Ser#num, a people of Gaul, 
' Living along the Seine, next above the 
Pari ſii, Cæſ. G. B. 7, 11. &c. a colony 
of whom invaded Italy, took and burnt 
Rome, Liv. 5, 35. &c. 
SENTINUM, SzNT1x 4, a town of Um- 
briaz whence Sentinas ager, Liv. 10, 
27, & 30. Inh. Sentingtes, -1um. 
Sxxus. See Scena. 
SEPIAS, Cape de St. Gxox E, a cape 
in Magneſia of Theſſaly, 321. 
SEPLASIA, a place at Capua, where oint- 


14 


ments 
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ments were ſold, Cic. Piſ. 7 & 11. 


2 | 
SiO, afterwards Diocæ ſaria, a 
town of Galilee. 88 p 
Srerem Au, a place in the territory 
of Reãte, a part of the lakes, or the 
| whole, Cic. Att. 4, 15.——SEPTEM 
FaAT RES, Gebel - Mouſa, ſeven moun- 
tains in Mauritania, ſo named from their 
number and reſemblance, Strab. 17.; 


Mel. 5, 1.—SETTEM MARIA, the 


ſeven mouths of the Po, ſo called by 
the natives. See PAD us. 
SEPTEMPEDA, St. SEVERINoO, a town 
of Picenum. 
SxPTIZzONIUM, a particular kind of build- 
ing at Rome, Suet. Tit. 2. more than 
one, Marcellin. 15, 7.3 Spartian. Sever. 


19» ; 

SEBYRA, a village at the foot of mount 
Aminus, in Cilicia, Cic. Fam. 15, 4- 
SEQUANA, the Seine, anoble river of 
France, Cæſ. 1, 1. SEQUANI, 
the people of Franche compte, between 
the Sone, mount Voſgue, and mount 
Jura, Ce). B. G. 1, 1, 8, & 31:3 4, 
10.; Tacit. Ann. 3, 45. Sequana gens, 
Lucan. 1, 425. Seguanum genus vitium, 


Plin. 14, 1. Seguanice pinguis textricis | 


alumna, ſc. End. ꝭ mis, a thick kind of 
garment, wrought by a woman of the 
Sequanl, Martial. 4, 19, .. 
SERES, ſing. Ser, a people of Afia, on 
the confines of India and Scythia, now 
CaTHrAY, or the north part of China, 
642. Virg. G. 2, 121.; Plin. 6, 17 f. 
20.3 Lucan. 1, 19. termed colorati, 
from their duſky colour, Ovid. Amor. 
I, 14, 6. Srr1ca, ſc. regio, their 
country; hence SERICA VESTES, gar- 
ments woven by the Seres, i. e. filk, 
concerning the manner of fabricating 
which the ancients were ignorant, Plin. 
21, 3.; Iſidor. 19, 27. Virgil ſpeaks 
of the Seres, as getting their materials 
for making cloth, (wellera, fleeces,) 
from the leaves of trees, like cotton, G. 
2, 121. Serici pulvilli, Horat. Epod. 
8, 15. Pallia ſerica, Stat. Silv. 3, 4, 
89. Sericatus, dreſſed in filk, Sner. 
Cal. 52.—Sagittæ Sericæ, i. e. Scythian 


or Parthian arrows, Horat. Od. 1, 29, 


9. Lucan mentions Seres in Ethiopia, 
10, 29, 

SERIPHUS, Sereno, one of the Cy. 
clades, 337, Inh. Seriphii. Tacitus 
calls this ifland nothing but a rock, 
Saxum Seripbium, Tacit. Ann. 4, 21. 

SERRHEUM, a fort in Thrace, Liv. 
31, 16. Cf 


Km 


7 


SERvILivs Lacus, a lake near Rome, Cic. 
S. ye . ' 

SESSITES, Sxs51a, a river of the Le- 

pontii, in Cifalpine Gaul, running into 
the Po below Caſal, Plin. 3, 16. 

SESTOS v. , ZEMINIC, à town of 
Thrace, on the Helleſpont, oppoſite to 


Abydos, 349. Liv. 32, 33-j*37» 9. 


Xerxes pontibus admovit Sefton Abydo, 
joined them by a bridge, Lucan: 2, 674. 
the native place of Hero, the miſtreſs of 
Leander; whence the is called Seftias, 
- ais, Stat. Theb. 6, 547. Seftiacum 
pelagus, Auſon. in Motell. 287. 


SETIA, SzzzA, a town of the Volſci, in | 


Latium, Liv. 6, 30.3 32, 26. ſituate 
upon the declivity of a hill, ( Pendula, } 
above the Pontine marſhes and plains, 
Martial. 10, 74, 10. et 13, 1 12. Inh. 
SETINI, ib. 8, 1. Setinus ager, Cic. 
Rull. 2, 25. very fertile in corn and 

wine, (Selinum, ſc. vinum,) Martial. 6, 
86, 1.; et 10, 74, 11. which Auguſtus 
is faid to bave preferred to all other 
wines, Plin. 14, 6. hence Setia is ſaid 
to be Ipſius menſis ſepoeſta Lyæi, Sil. 8, 
378. The wine of Setia is allo cele- 
brated by Juvenal, 5, 34+; et 10, 27. 

SEVERUS, a mountain of the Sabines, 
Virg. 2x. 75 713 

SEVINUS. See Sebinus. 

SEVO mom, FIELL or Dofre, a range of 
mountains between Norway and Sweden, 
Plin. 4, 13. 

SEX TIE AQUZE, Arx, a city of Pro- 
vence, ſo named from its founder Sex- 
tius, and from the number of its cold 
and hot ſprings, Liv. Epit. 62.3 Vell. 


1 15% | 

SIBARIS v. Sybaris, an ancient city-of 
Lucania, on the Tarentine gulf, 170. 
Inh, SiBAarxiTz#, fing. ta v. tes, re- 
markable for their luxury and effemi- 
nacy, Quinctilian. 3, 7, 24. hence Sida- 
ritici libelli, obſcene, Martial. 12, 97, 2. 


the ſame with Sibar7tis, Mis, Ovid. 


Tritt. 2, 417.—Sibaritanus exercitus, 

the army of Sibaris, Plin. 8, 42. 

SICAMBRI v. Sugambri, a wirlike peo- 

ple of Germany, inhabiting the country 
on the ſouth fide of the Lipps, againſt 
whom Cæſar croſſed the Rhine, Cæſ G. 
4, 18. They were conquered by Au- 
guſtus, and brought over to the other 
fide of the Rhine, Tacit. Ann. 12, 39.3 
Suet. Aug. 21.; Horat. Od. 4, 2, 36.3 
et 14, 57. 

SICAMBRIA, Gvrr verLAND, the 
country of the Sicambri, Claudias. in 
Eutrop. 1, 383. . 
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SiC ANI, a people originally from Spain, SIC VON, BasVTI 


co 1 
who ſeized on part of Italy, and being of Achaia Propr e nimt city 


: ia 1 
1 driven from thence, took poſſeſſion of Asdpus, abounding N oa xg 
[ Sicily, which was from them called $I- termed oL1viezza, Quid, 1 fl. 
bl  CANIA, Serv. ad Virg. Ain. 3, 317.3; Stat. Theb. 4, 50. and $; a 
Fe, 328.; Thucydid. 6, 2, & 3. and from bacca, an olive, Virg: G. 2 e 
. their leader Sicülus, SICILIA, Dionyſ. native place of ARATUS, 5 2 
510 1. Some of the Sicãni lecm to have brated general of the Achwan le ths 
5 remained in Italy, Virg. An. 7, 795. 474+ Where the general aſemd}s of 
| Pliny mentions them among the ancient that confederacy uſed frequent] ab 
1 inhabitants of Latium, 3, 5. hence king held, Liv. 32, 19—Sicyonius __ ib 
5 f Latinus mentions a tract of country 33, 15.—Sicyoni calcei, 2 _— 
uk contiguous to the Tiber, extending kind of ſhoes, the wearing of which 
7 weſtwards from Laurentum to the ter- was thought effeminate in men, Ce 
4X Titories of the Sicãni, Firg. Zn. 17, Orat. 1, 54. vel Sicyonia, ſc, cales 
wh. 316.—Virgit always ſhortens the firſt menta, Lucret. 4, 1113, Pliny call 
. ſyllable, and lengthens the laſt in 81- Sicyon, Officinarum omnium netallyan 


cãni, n. 5, 23. &c. Fluctus Sicani, patria, the country of all excellent 


1 the Sicilian waves, Zl. 10, 4. 80 workmen in all metals, becauſe Dipenu 

i Herat. Epod. 17, 32.; Propert. 1, 16, and Scyllis, the firſt diſtinguiſhed ſtaui. 

4 29. But Silius Italicus has gens Siena, ries, ſettled there, 36, 4. 

. 14, 258. All the poets make Srranius, SI DA, a city of Pamphylia, Cic. Fan; 

es Virg. En. 3, 692.3 Ovia. Met. 15, 3, 6.3 Liv. 37, 23.3 Inh. Sidzta, Liv, 

141 279.3 Lucan. 3, 59, & 177.; 6, 66. 357 48. ſing. Sidztes. 

0 SICCA, a town of Numidia; Inh. Ste- SIDICINT, the inhabitants of the country 

4 | CxNSEs, Salluſt. Fug. 56+; Plins 5, 2. round Tegnum Sidicinum, in the north 

1 SICILIA, Stet. v, the largeſt iſland in of Campania, on the left bank of the 

the Mediterranean, 256.; Inh. Sxci- Liris, Liv, 7, 29:3 8, 1.; 22, 57.; 

11, acuti, Cic. Verr. 3, 8. dicaces, ib. Cic. Phil. 2, 41. extending to the fea, 


4, 43+ faceti, Orat. 2, 54. frugi et ſo» Virg. An. 7, 727. Sidicinus miles, 
brii, Verr. 3, 27. under the patronage Sil. 8, 513, Sidicinus ager, Liv, 10, 


of Cicero, Att. 14, 12. made Roman 14.3 26, 9. 
citizens by Antony, ib. their rights be- SIDON, Sripx, or Zaide, a city of 
fore that, Verr. 2, 13. Siculi montes, Phenicia, Mel. 1, 12.; Inh. Stpoxn, 
Virg. Ecl. 2, 21. Tyranni, Horat. ep. Juſtin. 18, 3. famous for their ingeni- 8 
1, 2, 58. Siculæ dapes, i. e. delicatæ, ous manufactures (even in the time of 
from the Sicilians paying particular at- Homer, 1. 5, 289.; Strab. 1, 41.) ! 
. tention to cookery, Id. Od. 3, I, 18. particularly of glaſs, Plin, 5, 19, and 
—-odSicelides muſe, V irg. Ecl. 4, 1. purple, Lucan. 2, 217.; adj. SIDONIUS, 


—=—YicYienje fretum, vulgo Siculum, the Vith do fometimes long, as Virg. As. 
Straits of Meſſina, Cic. Nat. D. 3, 10. I, 446, & 613.; 9, 266.; 11, 74 
Siculum mare Pœno purpureum ſanguine, Ovid. Mer. 3, 129-3 Sil. 5, 474.; 6. | 
the ſea round Sicily, tinged with Car- 85, & 543. (lo Sidona, the accul. of 
thaginian blood, Hora t. d. 2, 12, 2. Sidon, Virg. n. 1, 619. and Sidare, 
by the Romans, firſt under Dujlius, abl. Ovid. Met. 4, 572+) but oftener 
p· 237. and then under Lutatius Catulus, ſhort, Virg. An. 1, 678.; 4, 75 
ib. Verris Sicilienſis prætura, which 137, 545, & 633.3 5, 571, &c.z Ovid. 
Verres bore in Sicily, Verr. 2, 6. Sici- Met. 4, 543-3 Pont. 1, 3, 77-3 Til. 
lienſe edictum, the edict which Verres 4, 2, 27-3 Kl. 6, 109. 80 S1D6815, 
publiſhed as Prætor in Sicily, Verr. 1, . -idis, i. e. Dido, born at Sidon, Ovid. 
43. Quæſtura mea Sicilienſis, Att. 13, Met, 14, 80. Anna, the biſter of 
38. Sicilienſis annus the year which Ci- Dido, Sil. 8, 70. or Europa, Ovid. Fap. 
cero ſpent in Sicily as” Quzſtor, Brut. 8 610, & 618. or the country ot 
92. FScilienſis pecunia, money brought Sidon, Met. 2, 840. but we alſo find 
from Sicily to bribe the judges of Verres, Sidinis 3 as, Collicat hanc ſtratis conch 
Verr. 1, 8. Keil. ſſo -are, to ſpeak the Sidonide tinctis, on couches covered with 
Sicilian language, Plaut. Men. Prol, 12. cloth dipt in purple dye, extracted from 
SICORIS the Szca, a river of C22 Aa Sidonian ſhell-fiſh, i6. 10, 267- (3 
talonia in Spain, Plin. 3, 3-3 Lucar. the Greeks ſaid either zuden de V 
4, 14, & 130. . EiFovog). But do in Sidoniis, Sidoris'y 
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| $;denio,., muſt always be Morter in 
3 verſe and long in Sidenia 


and Sidonius, when followed by a word 


beginning with a vowel, So S7d8nida, 
Sil. $, 194+ from $7dvnis, ib. 200. 
and Sahne, ib. 223. Bucher Side- 
nus, Hannibal, 0 12, 627. & 13, 
144. vel Rector, ib. 514. . 
8104, Nzp-Roma, a town of Mauri- 
tania, the reſidence of King Syphax, 
over againſt Malaga in Spain; Sigen/fis 
fortus, the harbour. 6 
SIGEUM, Cape IN IAIS ARI, a town, 
port, and promontory of Troas, 587. 
ſixty ſtadia along the ſhore to the ſouth 
of the promontory Rheteum, Strab. 
13, 595+. hence Sigea freta, Virg. 
En. 2, 312. littora, Ovid. Faſt. 4, 
279. et Sigfia, Id. Met, 13, 3. 
SI GNIA, SsGN1, a town of the Vol- 
_ ci in Latium, Liz. 1, 55 2s 41.3 
celebrated. for its wine, J. 8, 380. 
Inh. Signi#i, ib. 27 10, Alo a 
mountain above Apamia in Phrygia, 


Plin. 57 29 · . 4 

SUA, a woody mountain of the Bruttii, 
near Rhegium, Ving. Aa. 12, 715.; 
dc. M 5: 

Str Anus, vel Siler, Sitaro, a river 
of Lucania, 172+» running through 
the territory of Salernum, Lucan. 2, 
425. its waters are ſaid to be of a petri- 
fying nature, Plin. 25 103.3; Sil. 2, 


582. ; TEAR ; | 
SILICIS MONS, MonTsELici, a town 
in the territory of Padua. _ | 
SILIS, a river of Venetia in Italy, Plin. 32 
18. 1 | | "EA 8 
SILPIA, a town of Spain, Liv. 28, 12, 


SILVANEC TA v. es, the people of 


SENL1s, in the Iſle of France, . 
SILVIUM, GoxG0LIONE, a town of 
Apul a; Inh. S1tvini, Plin. 3, 11. 


Alo a town of Jſtria, now Capr 


SEL VA. | | 
SILURES, the people of South Wales, 
in Britain, 491, & 496. 5 
SIMILA lucus, à grove near Rome, 
Liv. 39, 12. ; * 
SIMBRUINA STAGNA,. three beautiful 
lakes in Latium, formed by the river 
Anio, Tacit. Ann. 145 22» called Sim- 
| brivium, Sil. 8, 373. near the Sin- 
bruiri colles, whence Claudius brought 
water to Rome, ib. 11, 13. Theſe 
lakes gave name to SUBLAQUEUM, 
Su) Ac, (g. ſub Lacus, ) a town of 
the Equi, Plin. 3, 12, gear which 
uas a villa of Nero's. Tocit. Ann. 14, 


4 N 
5 3 
: * 


SIM THUs v. 2 GAR ET. 
Ta, a river of Sicily, to the ſouth of 
Catana, 259. Rapidi w 

tbi, Sil. 14, 231. Smathia. Sumina, 
Virg. /En. 9, 584. whence. Nympha 


Seu, d, the daughter of Si- 
mieethus, Ovid. Met. 13, 7509.-—Alſo 


a town near this river, Plin. 3, 8. 
ST1MENA, a'town' of Lycia, near mount 
Chimera, Plin. 5, 27 1. 28. x 


SIMOIS, , m. a ſmall river of Tross, | 


which iſſues from mount Ida, and 
mingling with the Scamander or Kan- 

thus, runs into the ſea below Troy, 
587.3 Plin. 5, $0.3 Firg. A. 1, 100, 
& 618.; 6, 261. 33 
SINE, che people, as it is e of 


CAN oA, and Cochix-CAHINA, 


from the Sinus Macxvus, or the 


gulf of Stau; according to Ptolemy, 


the moſt remote people of the eat, 


77 3 3 
SIR inſulæ, ſuppoſed to be the NI- 
CABAR iſlands in the Bay of Bengal. 
SINDICA, et Sindicus portus, Soko 
GIIK, a port- town on the Euxine ſea, 
to the ſouth of the Palus Ma dit; Inh. 
 Sinp1, Herodot. 4, 28. 
SINGARA, Sin IAR, a City in the 
north of Meſopotamia, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been the ancient Suriwnar, 
 mentiened, Geneſis, 11, 2. but ot 
place 7 hinar nearer Babylon. 
SINGULIS, XZ NIE, a tiver of Anda- 
lufia, in Spain, which falls into the 
Guadalquiver, near Granada, 
SINGUS, Por To Figutxo, a town of 


Macedonia, on the Singiticus. ſinus, the 


| gulf of MonTE SANTo. : 

SINOPE, SNA, the chief city of 
Paphlagonia, the moſt illuſtrious of 
e Pontic cities, 591. Liv. 38, 18. 
the refidence of the kings of Pontus, 
Cic. Maril. 8. Inh. Sinopenſes, Liv, 42, 
2. /Cynicus Sindpeus, in three ſyllables, 

i. e. Diogenes, Cid. Pont. 1, 3, 66. 
SINTICE, a dittiict of Macedonia, ſouth 
of the Strymen, 327. 
SIN UESS A, anciently SNsr E, Liv. 
10, 21. a town of Latium, ſouth of 
te Liris, on the confines of Campania, 
148. to which it anciently belonged, 
Plin. 3, 5- JVinueſſanus ager, fertile in 
wine, called Sinugſanum, 1c. vinum, ib. 


Sinueſſang aguey, hot baths near Si- 
nuels, Liv. 225 T4 Plin, 31, 2:5 
Tait. Anne 12, 66.; Hit. 1, 72. 
besen Juda 3s called repens SH. 2, 
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Jieruſalem was built, 595. hence it is 
often uſed. in ſcripture tor the Jewiſh 
church. Lott) 
 SIPHNUS, Stirne, a ſmall iſland in 
the Egean fea, one of the Cyclades, 
338. formerly called Meropia and Acis, 


Plin: 4, 12. Inh. Sing, who, to- 


geiher with the Sriphii, joined Greece 
againſt Xerxes, and were almoſt the only 
iflanders Who refuſed. the barbarians 
earih' and water in token of ſubjection, 
Herodot. 8, 46. | | 
SIPON TUM, vel Spur, -untis, f. a. 
ton of Apulia, 160. Liv, 8, 24+; 34, 
45+3 F9» 22+; Cic. Att. 6, 2. Sipont ina 
ficcitas, Cic. Rull. 2, 27. | 


 SIPYLUS, a mountain of Lydia, 598, 


or Phyygia, Liv. 46, 43. hence S. 
py/Zia mater, Niddè, who was ſuppoſed 

to have been converted into a ſtone on 
the top of this mountain, Stat. Sv. 5, 
1, 33. See p. 428. 


SIRBO, vel Serbonit, mis, SeEBaxET 


BakrDoI1r, a lake between Egypt and 
Paleſtine, Piin. 5, 11. 
SIRENUSZA, the iſlands of the Sirens, 
three deſert rocks at the bottom of the 
Sinus Paſtunus, in the ſouth of Cam- 
pania, 155. 5 
SERIS, a town and river of Lucania, 170. 


by the Ethiopians, before it united into 
one ſtream, Plin. 5, 9 ſ. 10. 
SIRMIO, sis, f. SERMIONE, a beau- 
tiful peninſula in the lake Benieus, 
where the poet Catullus had a villa, 
Which he extols, Carm. 29. 
SIRMIUM, the c-pitat of Pannonia, at 
the confluence of the Savus or Save, 
and the Pacuntius, naw Bozzeut, near 
mount Almus, Extrop. 9, 11- This 
eiſtrict between the Save and the Da- 
nube is ſtill called SrgMIaA. 
SISAPO, ALMADEN, a town of Bæ- 
tica, in Spain, Cic. Phil. 2, 19. noted 


for its mines of minium or vermilion, 


Plin. 33, 7 - 

SISCI A, S1s8z6, a town of Pannonia, 
at the junction of the Save with the 
Coſapis or Kulp. 

SISIMITHR/Z Petra, a fortreſs of Bac- 
'triana, where Alexander celebrated his 
nuptials with Roxane, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, ſald to be 15 ſtadia high, 80 


Aſſo tte name given to the Nile 


of Thrace, or Siruox, 


Gell, 
Inh. SiTHoxIt, Horar, 7 15 s 
| 4 


whence Sit / Iniæ nive 3 
Pg. Ecl, 16, 66. go hom, 
Ovid. Met. may, 
n 00 Unda Sib. 
"mts, -Fdis, the fea which borders 
5 70 Ovid. Ep. 2, 6. ” 
ONES, the people of 10 
. r Taf. G. * TR 
ACE, a town of Aſſyrja, 1 ſtadiz 
on this fide the Tigris; 8 Cit 
cumjacent country was called SITTa- 
CENE, Xen:pbon. Arab. 2.; Plin 6, 
53 | 
SM ARAGDUS, a mountain of Ee 
the norik of Berenics, on the . 
gulf, whe e emeralds { ſmaragdi ) wer 
dug out of mines, Krab. 16, 779. 
Various places where emeralds were 
found are mentior ed by Pliny, 3, 5, 
SMINTHA, a town of Troas ; whence 
Apollo was called Smintbeus, 467. 
SMYRNA, Smyzxa, a principal city 
of lonia, 587. Inh. SMYRNE1, Who 
claimed Hemer as their eoun'ryman ; 
whense he is called Seyrnæus vate;, 
Lucan. 9, 584. Mantra Smyrigis æwula 
Plectris, i. e. Virgil, born near Mantua, 
the rival of Hemer. Sil. 8, 395 
SOGDIANA, Uszzc- Tart ary, 2 
country in Farther Aſia, between the 
rivers Oxus and Iaxartes; Inh. Soc- 
DIANI, Plus. 6, 16. | 
SOLI, v. S/&, v. Pempeiot Nis, a town of 
_ Ciilicia, 590. Mel. 1, 13.; Liv. 33, 
20.3 37 56.; Cic. Leg. 2, 16.— An- 
other SO LI, Solce, v. -E, in Cyprus, 
592. Pin. 5, 31 f. 35. fo named, be. 
cauſe it is ſaid to have been founded by 
the advice of Solon, while an exile in 
that Hand, Plutarch. in vita ejui, 
Strabo ſays it was founded by two 
Athenians, Phalerus and Acamas, 14, 
68 3. Inh. Sor. x1.—Some Athenians, 
ſettled at one or other of theſe places, 
having, in the courſe »f time, loft the 
purity of their language, are ſaid to have 


given riſe to the term Sor oc is Mus, 


v. Seliciſmus, for any impropriety of ex · 


preſſion, or violation of grammar. But 


of this Strabo ſpeaks doubtfully, 14, 
663. So Suidas in vece, Fon, 

SOLICINIUM, Sur rz, a town of Ger- 
many, on the Neckar. 


ſtadia in eircumference, and plain at SOLOEIS, -entis, v. Hlus, -untis, et So. 


top, fo fertile as to maintain 5co men, 
Sena. 17, 57 © | ; 

SITHONIA, the country between the 

Toronzan and Singitic gulfs, 327. He- 


t. 7, 122commefAllo à name of part 


- 


luntum, SOLAXTO, a town of Sicily, 
between Panormus and Himera, Plin. 
3» 3. built by the Phenicians, Thucyd'd. 
6, pr.; Inh. Sol NT IRI, Cic. Jer. 
3, 43.— Alco a promontory of 15 


1 
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| theextremity of Atlas, now Cape Can» 
Herodot. 4, 43- . 

SOLONA, Sol x, a 8 5 of Gallia Ciſ- 

| dona, in Romagna, on the weſt fide 
of the river Utens. ; 

SOLONIUS Campus, v. Solonium, 2 
plain near Lanuvium, in Latium, Cic. 
Div. 1, 36-3 et 2, 31. ; Art. 2, 3, & 7. 

SOLOTHURUM, - SoLoTHuRN, the 
capital of a canton of that name in 
Switzerland. ; 

SOLV A, SoLFELD, a town of Noricum. 

SOLYMA, v. i, -orum, JERUSALEM), 
the capital of Judæa, Joſep. Ant. 1, 
11. commonly calied by profane writers 
Hiercſolyma, which name Tacitus ſays 
was derived frum the Solymi, a warlike 
people of Piſidia or Lyciz, Hiſt. 5, 2 
celebrated by Homer, 1/. 6, 184. ; 
Plin. 5, 27, afterwards called MI YR, 
Herodot. 1, 173. Leges Solyme, the 

ewiſh laws, Juvenal 6, 543- So So- 
mus pulvis, the duſt of Jeruſalem, 

Val. Flac. 1, 13. 

SORA, a town of Latium, Inh. Sox ANI, 
Soranus ager, Liv. 10, 14. | 

Sor RENE, a diftrict of Armenia Major, 
Lucan. 2, $93» 

SORACTE, n. et et, is, m. SAINT- 
OzrsTEx, a mountain of the Foliſci 


in Etruria, ſacred to Apollo, Plin. 7. 2, 


Virg. nu. 11, 785.1 Sil. 8, 494.3 
Horar. od. 1, 9, 1. Soractinæ lapici- 
ding, Vitruv. 2, 7 

SOTIATES et SoriA Tun oppidum, 
Sos, a people of Aquitania on the river 
Aturus, Cæſ. G. 3, 20. 

SPARTA v. Lacedæmon, the capital of 
Laconica, and long the chief city of 
Greece, 28 3. without walls, Nep. 17, 
6. Liv. 34, 38.; 39, 37. till it fell 
under the power of the tyrants, ib 34, 
3%. The walls were pulled down, and 
the inſtitutions of Lycurgus aboliſhed, 
when Sparta became ſubje& to the 
Aczans, ib. 3%, 34. The place 
where it ſtood is now called PAL E o- 
CHORT, i. e. Tala Yes, the old 
place. The modern town M1SIT&RA 
is about four miles from the ruins of 
ancient Sparta; Inh. SrarRTIaTz vel 
Spartani. Pueri Spartidte, Cic. Tuſc. 
$, 27. Ageſilaus Spartidtes, Id. Fam. 

| 5, 12. Gem Spartara, Ovid. Met. 3, 
208. Virgo Spartana, Virg. En. 1, 
316. Spartana diſciplina, Liv. 38, 17. 
Veloces Spartæ catuli, Virg. G. 3, 405. 
— Sparta is put for any taſk or office, 
Cic. Att, I, 20. et =, 6. 


* 
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Srrtenius vel SperchZut, à ver of 
Theſſaly, running into the Maliac gulf, 


320. 85 

SPHACTERIA, an iſland which com- 
manded the port of Pylus in Meſſenia, 
283. ; 

SPINA, PRINARO, à town on the north 
fide of the ſouthmoſt mouth of the Po 
hence called Ofizm Spiniticum, Plin. 3, 


16. | 

SPOLETIUM, SyrortTo, a town of 
Umbria, 136, Liv. 22, 9; 24, 103 

45, 43.3 Inh. Srorz TAN, 27, 10. 
Spoletinus populus, Cie. Balb. a1. Spo- 
letina lagena, Martial. 13, 120. et 14, 
116. | | 

Sros Abs, iſlands ſcattered through 
the eaſtern part of the Egean ſea, 330 
& 34 ; 


& 341. 
STABILE, Caſtel a mare di Sr ABIA, a 


town of Campania, and afterwards a 
villa on the bay of Puteeli, 155. Sil. 


14, 409. 
| STABULUM, fc. ad Bovtov, a place 


near the paſs from Gaul into Spain 
through the Pyrenees. | 
STAGIRA, STavRos, a town of Mace- 
donia, the birth-place of Ariſtotle, 327. 
STATIELLI, Sratiellates v. -enſes, a 
people of Liguria, between the Apen- 
nines and the river Tznarus, Cic. Fam. 
11, 11.; Liv. 42, 3, 21, & 22. their 
town was AQUZE Statielle, vel Statiel= 
lorum, Adu, on the river Bormio in 
Montſerrat, Statiellas ager, Liv. 42, 7. 
STELLATIS aper vel campus, a diſtrict 
in Campania of wonderful fertility, 
149, Cic. Rull. 1, 7. Stellates campi, 
Liv. 9, 44-3 10, 31.3 22, 13. whence 
Stellatina tribus, ib. 6, 5. 
STENA v. Sthena, i. e. fauces, a defile 
of Chaonia in Epire, Liv. 32, 5. 
STENTOR1S /acas, a lake near Enos in 
Thrace, 345, Herodot. 7, 58. 
STOA Peacilis vel Pœelle, a painted gal- 
lery at Athens where Zeno taught, the 
founder of the ſect of philoſophers 
named STotcs from this place, 291, 
Stcici libelli, books written by the Stoics, 
Herat, Epod. 8, 15. Stoica dogmata a 
Cynicis tu nica diſtantia, the doctrines of 
the Stoics differing from thoſe of the 
Cynics only in dreſs, i, e. the Stoics _ 
wore a tunic, but the Cynics did not, 
Fuvenal. 13, 121. Juvenal calls hy. 
pocritical Stoics, or theſe who falſely 
pretended to poſſeſs the ſtrict morals of 
the Stoics, by way of reproach, Stoz- 
cide, 2z 65. ; „ 
3H 2 STOBI, 
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- STOBI, a town of Pœonia in Macedonia, 
Liv. 33» 19-3 40, 21. Inh. Stobenſes. 

SToxcHAaDrs, Hitrts, five ſmall iſlands 

on the coaſt of Marſeilles, two of them 

_ .. Inconſiderabie, Strab. 4, 184. ing. 
Stæcbas, -ados, f. Lucan, 3, 516. 

STOENI, Ligures, an Alpine nation to 
the ſouth of the Euganei, Liv. Epit. 62. 

STRATONICEA, EsxI-SUuER, a town 
of Caria, Liv. 33, 39. Stratonicenſis 
age, ib. 18. , » 


STRATONIS turris, the ancient name 


cf the city in Judza which Herod called 


Czſarza, in honour of Auguſtus, 595. 


<TRATOS, a city of ZEtolia, Liv. 
36, 11:3 33, 4-3 4321. or. Acarnania, 
1 DE, 

STRONGYLE, STRoMB0Lo or Stron- 
g£6li, one of the Lipari iflands, 275. 

' STROYRADES, STRIPHALI, two ſmall 

iſlands ſouth-eaſt from Zacinthus in 
the lonian ſea, 332. 
STRY MON, a river, the ancient bound- 
. ary between, Macedonia and Thrace, 
running into the Sinus Strymonicus, the 
Gulf of ConTEssA, 328.; Liv. 44, 
. 44+3 45, 29.3 hence matres Strymonice, 
Thracian matrons, Ovid. in Lin. 602. 
Grues, cranes which f:equent the river 
Strymon, Virg. G. 1, 120. 

STUBERA, a town of Macedonia, be- 

tween the rivers Axius and Erigon, 

Liv. 31, 39. 

STURA, STuRA, a river of Ciſalpine 

Gaul, running through the territory of 

the Taurini into the Po. 

STURIUM, Rig A Upon, one of the 
tœcbades. | 
STURNI, OsTux1, a town of Calabria; 

Inh. Sturnini. 
Sry RAL us, plur. -a, -orum, a moun- 
tain of Arcadia, and a lake where Her- 
cules flew the birds of prey called Aves 
Stymphalides, 235. Plin. 11, 37. vel 
Stymphalice, Plaut. Perf. 1, 1, 4. Ar- 
cadicæ wolucres Stymbãla colentes, Lu- 
cret. 5, 31. Stymphbalia menſtra, Ca- 
tull. 66, 113. Stymphalia terra, Liv. 


33» 14 Z 85 
STYX, Stygis, a fountain of Arcadia 
which emitted à deadly water, 285. 
Hence put for one of the infernal rivers, 
Atra Styx, Virg. G. 1, 241. Kygia 
falus, En-. 6, 369 ÞAmnes Stygii, 
for amnis Stygius, Ovid. Met. 14, 591. 
Stygius rex, the infernal king, Pluto, 
Columel. 10, 64.; Virg. n. 6, 252. 
the ſame with Lygius Jupiter, Pluto, 
Virg. An. 4, 638. Stygia Juno, Pro- 
ſerpine, Stat, Tbeb. 4, 520: Scygius Canis, 


 SUBLAQUEUM, 


- SUBLICIUS PONS, the firs 
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Senec. Herc. fur. 8 

Cerberus, 9 3 35 Janitor, ke, 

Met e 6 5 3)* 10x Stygia, Ovid, 

3 995. S1ygium: s, envenomes. ; 

76. S1ygie tenebræ, Virg. G. 3. 1 

S'ygit numina regni, the deitie + cg 
infernal regions, Lucan. 7 18 of the 
gium forum, the infernal court Ihe 
cature, where Minos, icy 2g 

KRhadamanthus ſat as Judges 85 ad 
S ate 44 10, 88. enn 
ANA, SoANA, a i 
caſt of Tuſcany. en the ſouth. 

SUARDONES, a people of Oermanyſneat 
the mouth of the Oder, Tacit, G 

SU ASA, Sas A, a town of Umb . 
Inh. Suaſini. Ie 

SUB!1, Br Es, a ſmall river of Catalonia 

8 2 
bruina Stagra. N _ 
| bridge bui 

over the Tiber at Rome of egg 1 
licæ, ſtakes or plans,) ee i 
name, Liv. 1, 33.; Plin. 36 15. 7 oy 

wards built of marble. ; 1 55 

SUBMONTORIUM, 
town of Vindilicia. 

SUBOTA, an iſland to the eaſf of mount 
Athos, Liv. 44, 28. 

SUBUR, Sus, a river of Mauritania. 
Also a town in Spain, now 81618, 
a village between Barcelona and Tar. 
raco, Mel. 2, 6. 5 

SUBURRA, the name of a ſtreet in 
Rome; whence one of the quarters of 
the city was called Regie Suburrana, 

, Varr, L. L. 4, 8. Plin. 8, 3. Liv. 5 
13. Juvenal. 10, 156. Suburrane canes, 
Horat. Epod. 5, 58. 

SUCRO, Xucax, a river of Spain, run- 
ning into the Mediterranean, below Va. 
lencia, at a town of the ſame name, now 
CUuLLERA, Liv. 28, 24. Sil. 3, 371. 
hence Sucronenſis ſinus, the bay of Va. 
lencia. 

SUDER TUM, a town of Etruria; whence 
Sudertanum forum, Liv. 26, 23. 
SUESSA Aurunca, SEZZA, a town of 
the Aurunci, in Campania, almoſt mid- 
way between Teanum and Minturnz, 

Liv. 8. 15.3; 9, 28.3 27, 943 29, 15. 
Inh. Seefſani z Ager Sueſſanus, v. Sug- 
ſanum, Cato, R. R. 22. 

SUESSA Pometia, the capital of the 
Volſci, Strab. 5, 231. Liv. 1, 53+; 2, 
25-3 called Pometia to diſtinguiſh it 
from the former; and ſometimes ſim- 
ply Sueſſa, as being the chief town of 

the name; or only Pometia, v. Pome- 
til, Virg. An. 6, 775 Cic. Phil. 3545 


2.3 1 8 
N SUESSIONES, 


7 


AUGE8Burs, a 


\ 
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SUESSIONES, a people of Gallia Bel- 
gica 3 Sueſſionum civitas v. Au guſta, 
Sorss0N, Cæſ. E. 2, 4, & 12.3 75 
75, &c. called alſo Sueſsanes 3 as Longiſ- 
gue leves Sueſsanes in armis, Lucan. 1, 


23. | 

SUESSITANT, a branch. of the C:ſetani, 
in Hither Spain, Liv. 25, 34-3 28, 24. 

| Suefſetanus ager, ib. 

SUESSULA, Caſtel di SESSOLA, a 
town of Campania, between mount Ti- 
fita and the river Claniae, Liv. 7, 37.3 
23, 14. &c. Inh. Suefſul@ni, ib. 8, 14. 

SUESTASIUM, a town of the Sueſſetani, 
in Spain. ; 

SUETRI, the people of SENEZ, in Pro- 
vence, bordering on the Alps. _ 

SUEVI, a powerful people of Germany, 

:ween the Elbe and the Viſtula, 566. 
termed favi by Lucan, on account of 
the yellow colour of their hair, 2, 57. 
their country, SUEVIA, Tacit. G. 43.3 

hence Sue vus, the Oder; and Suevicum 
mare, the Baltic. 5 

SUFETALA, an inland town of Africa 
Propria, on the right fide of the river 
Bagrada. | 9 

SUIONES, a people of Scandinavia; 
thought to be the SWE DES, 568. 

SULCI v. Saicbi, Palma di Soto, a 
town and port on the ſouth fide of Sar- 
dinia, Liv. 22, 1. Inh. Sulcitani; 
whence, Sulcitanum Prom. now Punta 
dellP Ulga. 

SULGA v. Sulgas, SoRGUE, a ſmall ri- 
ver of Provence, which fails into the 
Rhone. Srrab, 4, 19.1. 

_ SULMO, -onis, m. SUL MONA, a town of 
the Peligni, in Umbtia, the biith-place 
of Ovid, 138. Liv. 26, II. Ovid. Triſt. 
4, 10, 5. faid to be named from Soly- 
mus, the companion of ZEneas, its 
founder, Id. Faſt. 4, 39. Plin. 3. 5. 
called agroſus, from its abundance of 
water, Id. Amor. 2, 15, It. and gelidus, 
from its elevated ſituation, Sil. 8, 512, 
Inh. Selmonenſes, Cœſ. Civ. B. 1, 18. 
Mulier Sulmonenſis, any plain Italian 
woman, Juvenal. 6, 186. . 

Summez AL Es, the higheſt part of the 
Alps, Great &. Bernard, between Va- 

leſia to the north, and the duchy of 
Aouſti, in Savoy, to the ſouth; or &. 
Godard, between Switzerland and the 
duchy of Milan. go \ 

SUNIUM, a prom. of Attica, 300, 

SUPERUM Max E, the Adriatic, or Gulf 
of VexIcx, called the Hicner SEA, 
Lic. Att. 9, 3. & ut. Liv. 5, 35. Lu- 
can. 2, 399. Firg. u. 8, 149. be- 


cauſe it was farther north, and there- 
fore thought more elevated; as trees 
produced on the north ſide of the Apen- 
nine, were called Supernates, and thoſe 
on the ſouth, infernates ; thus, Romer 
infernas abies ſupernati prefertur, Plin. 
16, 39. Thoſe on the ſouth were more 
dry, and therefore more durable than 
thoſe on the north, Vitruv. lib. 2, 
c. ult. | 

SURA, Sau, or Sour, a river of Gal. 
lia Belgica, which runs into the Moſelle. 
——-Alſo a town of Syria, on the Eu- 

phräates, till called by the ſame name. 

SURRENTUM, SuxzxzENTo, a town 
on the ſouth fide of the bay of Naples, 
155. Inh. Surrentini, Liv. 22, 61. Sur- 
rentini colles, adjacent hills, fruitful in 
wine, Ovid, Met. 15, 710. Martial. 
13, 110. Surrentinum prom. the prom. 
of Minerva, the moſt ſouthern point of 
Campania; only three miles from the 
iſland Capreæ, Tacit. Ann. 4, 67. 

SUS A, -orum, SUSTER or Tuſter, the 

capital of Suſiana, v. e; vel Sis, -Idis, 

a pait of Perſia, called alſo Memnonia 
from its founder, Heredet. 51, 54. the 

principal reſidence of the kings of Per- 
fa, Plin. 6, 27. Inh Sſiani, ib. put 
alſo for the capital of Parthia or Media, 
Lucan, 2, 49. and termed perfida, be- 
cauſe the Parthians had cut off Craſſus 
by over-reaching him, 8, 425.—Sz- 
Sides Pyle, a narrow paſs from Suſana 
to Perſia, Curt. 5, 3. Sufiades, Diodor. 
17, 68. vel Persides Py/z, Arrian. 3 
18, 

SUTHUL, a town of Numidia, where 
the royal treaſures were kept, Salluſt. 
Jug. 37. 

80 Ei Sur, a town of Etruria, 
about twenty-four miles north-weſt 
from Rome, Liv. 6, 3.; 9. 32, a Re- 
man colony, Fell. 1, 14. Inh. Surf- 
NI; Sutrinus ager, Liv. 26, 34. Sutria- 
tecta, Sil. 8, 493. Ire Sutrium, to do a 
thing with diſpaich, Plaut. Caf. 3, 1, 

10. alluding, as it is thought, to the 
celerity with which Camillus recovered 
that rown from the enemy, Liv: 65 3. 
But Feſtus accounts for this phraſe dit- 
ferently. . 

SURIUM, a town in the ſouth of Col- 
chis, towards Iberia. 

SY BARIS, © See Sibavis. [2 

SYBOTA, a port of Epire, oppoſite to 
lome i mall iflands of the ſame name, 

$31. Ce At. 3, 76» | 

SYCURIUM, a town of Theffaly, at the 

foot of mount Oſſa, Liv. 42, 4. 
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SVEN E, Ass vax, a city in the Higher 
Egpyt, on the Nile; near the confines 
SYLEUM v. K. llium, 2 town of Pam- 
phylta, Liv. 38, 44 
SYM/ETHUS. See Simethus. 


SYMBULUM, the place where mount 


Hemus and Pangæus join, near Phi- 
lippi 28. 1 

4555 Symplegas, two 
ſmall iſlands in the Euxine lea, neai the 
mouth of the Thracian Boſpörus, 
which were ſuppoſed io daſh againſt 
each other, and to cruſh ſhips by their 


colliſion, Lucan. 2, 718. Senec. Med. 


242. . 
SYNNADA, -orum, vel Synnas, ddis, a 
town of Phrygia Magna, Liv. 38, 15.3 
45, 34. celebrated for iis mable, 
( Marmor Synnadicum, v. quod Phrygia 
Synnas mittit,) Martial. 9, 77, 8. 
Stat. Silv. 1, 5, 36. Lapis Synna- 
dicus, Plin. 35, 1. which was variegated 
with purple ſpots, ib. et Stat. Siu. 1, 
5, 41+ See Cyance Inf. | 
SYPH/EUM, a town of the Bruttii, 
Liv, 3G, 19. SE 
SYROS v. Syra v. Syris, one of the 
Cyclades, between Delos and Paros. 
SYRACUSZE, -arum, SYRACUSE or 
SyrxAGusA, the ancient capital of 
Sicily, 259. Inb SYyRacusanT, Liv. 
26, 22. vel SyrRAcus11, Cic. Div. 1, 
20. ſing. Syracuſanus, Cic. Ver. 5, 32. 
Fyracuſanæ menja, Fin. 2, 28. vel 
Syracuſiz, Tuſc. 5, 35. Syrac3ſio ludere 
verſu, to write paſtoral poetry, in imi- 
tation of Theocritus, the Syracuſan, 
Virg. Ecl. 6, 1. Quique Syracofia rijo- 


nant Helicona Camena, make Helicun 


to reſound with paſtoral poems, Sil. 14, 
30. Syracoſius poeta, Empedocles, Ovid. 
in Pin. 5 9. Syracefia' ars, the art of 
Archimedes, Ovid. Faſt. 6, 277. 

SYRIA, a celebrated country of Aſia, 
extending along the eaſt end of the 
Mediterranean ſta, 593. Inh. Syzr, 


vel Syrii, ofien confounded with Ay: ii; 


as ſome of the ancients, included 
Aſſyria in Syria, Mel. 1, 11. Plin. 5, 
12. thus rium nardum, for Syrium, 
Horat. Od. 2, 11, 16. as Syrium malo- 
_ batbrum, a precious gdoriferous' oint- 
menr, either produced jn Syria, or con- 
veyed from India io Rome, through 
Syria, ib. 7, 5. Plin, 12, 26. So 
Aſſyrium littus, for Syrium, ib 35 J 32. 
Ahrius for Syrius, ib. Art. P. 118. 
Syri venales, Syrian ſlaves ex peſed to 
tale, Cic. Orat, 2, 66. hence Syavs 
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33 8, 159.—Syrie eg 
166 


SVRTES, . 


is often the name of a ſlave in 
and Terence. Syri lecticarii, = 
chairmen, Martial, 9, 3. Gra = 
Horat. Od. 1, 31, 12. Mala 8 as 
Col. 5, 10, 19. vel Syrica, Pls. 14. 
141. 15. riacus Preter, Cic. Q. f 
3 yrtaticum bellum, Flor. % Go 
Srapbænix, -Tcts, ſc. unguenturius, 2 
perfumer from bœrnicia, in 8 
whence the beſt pertymes were bi 
Euphrates 2. 4 its branches, i. i 
% 
] m, f. two bays of 
Mediterranean, on the coat - > Ai 
SYRTIS major, the gulf of $1T34A; 
and SYRTIS minor, Ganzs; ulich 


from their rocks and quickſands, and 


a remarkable inequality in the motion 
of the waters, were dangerous to na. 
riners ;—named from vpe, tralo, be. 


. Cauſe the waves in a ſtorm drow alo 


with them lime vd ſand, and large 
ſtones, Sallaſt. Fug. 78.; Pl, z, 4.3 
Lucan. 9, 303. called by Virgil Geale 
Syrtes, for Africe, /En. 57 51, & 191, 


Inſeſpita Syrtis, 4, 41. and ſimply 


Ortes, 6, 60. et 7, 302. by Horace, 
Barbare Syrtcs, od. 2, 6, 3. Gage, 
od. 2, 20, 15. excrcitate note, Fpod, 
9, 31. Du IA SyYRT1s, Lucan, 1, 
686. vel Ambiguæ Syriidos ar va, of ſo 
uncertain depth, that it was doubtiul 
whether it was land or ſea; whence 3 
ſerpent in thoſe places is called Cyrn- 
SYDROS, (ex yep79:, terra, et Idap, 
agu, i. e. amphibium ſerpentis genus, ) 


| Lucan. 9, 7 o, & 861. YVadiie Syrtes, 


full of ſhelves, 5, 485. which fre. 
quently ſhifted 3 wherce Vaga Syriis, 
9, 431.—— Any dangerous parts of 


the ſea with whirlpools and fhelves 


were called SyrTEsS, Virg. En. 1, 


111, & 146. et 1c, 678.—Alfo any 


ſandy deſerts, as thoſe of Lybia, Herat, 


ed. 1, 22, 5-3 Lucan. 9, 553, 598, &c. 


-» 


Serv. in Zu. 10, 678.—— Max 
SYRTICUM, the ſea around the Syrtes, 
Senec. de wit. Beat. c. 12. SYRTICA 
REGIO, the country between the 


Syrtes, Plin. 5, 4. from the ſavage 


manners ef its inhabitants, (Syrtice 


gentes, Senec. ep. 90.) termed Tukeſ- 


pita Syrtis, Ovid. Met. 8, 120. Hi 
barbara, Lucan. 10, 477.— 9714 
Anmon, the ſandy deſerts round the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, Lucan. 10, 


| $8.——Cicero calls a prodigal ſpend- 


Or. 37 


TAB Æ, 


thrift Syrtis patrimonily 
41. ; 
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ABR, 2 town of Piſdis, Liv. 38, 
13. 

1 Novæ, 2 place in Rome, 
where new ſhops were built, Liv. 3, 

48, —TazerN@® RHENANA®, Rhin- 

obern, a ſmall town of Germany in 

4 lower Palatinate, at the con- 
fluence of the rivulet Feclback with the 
Rhine. Jabernæ Triboccorum v. 
Tres Taberna, Elſaſs-Zabern, or Sa- 
verne, a town in the weſt of Lower 
Ailace.———Taberng Rigue, Bern- 
caſlle on the Molelle. 

TABOR, ThamoR, v. Trabyrius mons, 
a mountain of Galilee in Juiza. - 

TABRACA, near the iſland TABARCAy 
2 town of Numidia, on the river 
Tuſca, near its mouth; a Roman 
colony, Plin. 5, 3-3 Mel. 1, 7. Near 
it were extenſive forelts, abounding 
with monkeys, Juvenal. 10, 194. 

TABUDA, the SCHELDT, ſo called to- 
wards its mouth, Pol. 

TABURNUS, TARBURO, a mountain of 
Campania, on theconfines of Samnium, 
planted with olives, Virg. G. 2, 38. 


nu. 12, 715. 5 

TACAPE, 2 town of Africa, on the 
Syrtis Minor. LEES. ; 

TACATUA v. Tacatta, 
town of Numidia. 

TACINA v. Targines, Tacix A, a river 
of the Bruttii, falling into the Sinus 
Squiclaceus. 

TAbER v. Serebus, SEGURA, a river 
near New Carthage in Spain. 


a maritime 


T/AENARUS v. prom. Tergri:m, Cape 


Mar AAN, (from jetTwrov, frons,) a 


promontory of Laconica, the moſt. 


ſouthern point of Europe, 284. where 
was a temple of Neptune, Nep. Pauſan. 
4. and near it a cave, Tenarig fauces, 
ſuppoſed to be an entrance to the in- 
ternal regions, Yirg. C. 4, 467. 
TAGASTE, TAIELr, a town of Nu. 
midia, the birth-place of St. Auguſ- 
tin; a nunicipium, therefore called Op- 
pidium Tageſtenje liberum, Plin. 5, 4. 
TAaGUS, 1 A1, a river of Portugal, 
which runs into the Atlantic below 


Liſbon, 'where it forms a frith ſeveral 
mules broad, 4$4. anciently famous for 


gold and gems found in its channel, 
Mel. 3, 1.; Plin. 4, 22-3 33, 4-3 Ovid. 
Met. 2, 251. Amor. 1, 15, 34+; SI. 
| 4» 234+ hence called Ampis aurifex, 
Catull. 27, 19. . 


f + 
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TAMARA v. -us, TAE R TON, a river 
in Cornwall. . 
TAMARIS, TamBRE, a river of Gal- 
licia in Spain, to the ſouth of the prom, 
C-lticum. E 
TAMASSUS v. Tamaſens, a town of 
Cyprus, abounding in copper, (e: 
| Cyprium, ) Strab. 14. extr. Tamaſenut 
ager, Ovid. Met. 10, 644. 
TAMESIS v. a, the river Tuanzs, 
C4. G. 5, 11. | 
TANAGER v. Tanagrus, NeGro, 2 
river of Lucania, 172. in ſummer al- 
moſt dry, Firg. G. 3, 15 + | 
TANAGRA, a town of Baotia, 306. 
Tunagræa meretrix, Cic. Dom 43. 
Tanagrici galli, game cocks, much uſed 
at this place, Farr. R. R. 3, 9, 6. 


5 gallinæ, Col 3, 25 44 & 13. 


TANA Ss, Dox, a river of Scythia, 
the common boundary between Euiope 
and Aſia, 132. Aſiæ et Europe ter mi- 

nus, Lucmn, 3, 274. cilled 4 fers, 
becauſe the nations who lived near it 
were prone to war, Horat. od. 3, 29, 

28. Sythicus amnis, ib 4, 36. extre- 
mus, remote, id. 10, 3. Nivalis, Virg. 
G. 4, 517.—Alſo a town at the 
mouth of it, where Aso R now ſtands. 

TANAS vel Tana, a tiver of Numidia, 
Sulluſt. fs: 90. 

TANATIS v. Tanetos, THANET, an 
iſtand on the coaſt of Kent. | 

TANETUM, Taxzpo, a town in the 
duchy of Modena in Italy. 

TANFANZE lucus, a ſacred grove and 
temple in the country of the Marſi, 
between the rivers Ems and Lippe in 
Germany, Tacit. Ann. 1, 57. 

TANIS, TAuN A, a city. oß Egypt, on 
the ſecond branch of the Nile, reckoning 

from the eaſt; hence called Oftizm 
. Taniticum ; and that part of the country 
Namos Tanites. N 
TAPHRÆ v. Taphros, Prxxcor or 
PRE Cor, a town in the iſthmus of the 
CherſorEſus Taurica, or Crim-'Taitary, 
by which name the iſthmus itſelf is 
likewiſe called, Mel, 2, 1.3 Plin. 4, 
121. 26. 
TAPHROS vel Faſſa, the ftraits of 
Bor ir ae1o, between Corſica and Sar- 
dinia. | 
TRAPOBONA v. e, CEYLON „. 
Selen, an iſland of India, near cape 
Comorin, 663. 1 
TAPSUS v. Thapſus, a town of Sicily, 
to the north of Syracuſe, 25g, _ 
TARENTUM v. Taras, TARENT0, 2 
celebrated city of Calabria, on the Sinus 
: 3H 4 | arentinus, ; 
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Tarenticus, or gulf of Tarento, 16E. quidam Terracinenſi,, Sallug 

founded or poſſeſſed by a colony of 46. nn 

| Lacedemonians, under Phalantus; hence TARRACO, Tar acona, 2 
called Phalanzum, Sil. 11, 16. Tynda- the Coferani, the capinl of jy, ben 

rium, Sil. 15, 320; Inh. TAREN- province in Spain, 483.; an 


Cat, 


Lie, 
T1, Liv. 26, 39. Tarentinus ager, 34. 20:3 39, 42. celebrated 1 T5 
ib. 27, 40. Portus, 23, 33. arx. 25, excellence of its wine, Maria! TA 
11. Tarertini Equites, Liv. 35, 28, & x18. hence termed Vitifera, Sil. * 13h [ 
5 e | boſpita Baccbe, ib. 15, bing Ta 
TARASCO, Tarascon, a town of arraconenſes; whence Tarrgun,n, 7 
Provence, to the north of Arles. Provincia, Mel. 2, 6. Cenventus 1a TA 
TARBELLI, a people of Aquitania, be- 26. 19. Colonia, Tacit. Ann, 1 4 2 
tween the Pyrenees and Garonne, TARSUS, Txxass0, the chief city of 4 
Caf. B. G. 3, 27. bo dering on the Cilicia, 590. Inh. Tarſerſs; Tarſne Ta 
ocean, (claudit Tarbellius, vel Tarbel- felagus, Col. 8, 16. | 
lieus e&quor, for Tarbelius,) Lucan. 1, TARTARUS, TARTARO, a ſmall ri T4 
421. From them the Pyrenean ver of Italy, between the Athel and ” 
"mountain is called Tarbella Pyrzne, the Po, in the diſtrict of Veiöna, Gees 
'Tibull. 15 7» 9. Aque Tarbellicæ, . forming marches, Tacit. Hit, 37 f 4 
Aces or Dax, a town of Gaſcony, on Oftium Tartareum, Plin, 3 1 Vick 1 
the river Aturus or Adour, famous for TARTARUsS, pl. , -orum, com. 
its Eaths. | monly denotes the abyſs, or deepeſt * 


TARICHEA v. a, a town of Galllce part of the infernal regions, Virg. An. 
io Judza, near the lake Genefareth, 6, 577. G. 4, 482. whence Deus Tyr. 
Plin. 5, 15. ſtrongly fortified, Jeſepb. tareus, Pluto, Ovid. Trift. 1, 8, zz. 
B. J. 3, 42.5 Inh. Taricheate. Cuſtos Tar tareus, Cerberus, Virg. En, 
Several towns on the coaſt of Egypt 6, 395. Tartareus canis, Martial, g, 
were called by this name, from their 33, 4:3 Cic. Tuſc. 2, 9. Jartareę 
' pickling fiſh; as Taricheæ Pelufiace, ſorores, the Fuies, Stat, Theb, 5, 66, 
Hercd-t. 2, 15. Canofice, ib. 113, Tartaream intendit vocem, ſc. A elle, 
8 exerts her helliſh or dreadful voice, 
TARPEIUS mons, one of the hills of Vg. An. 7, 513. Tartarea Megara, 
Rome, Liv. 1, 55. where the Capitol id. 12, 846. ; 
or principal temple of Rome was built TARTESSUS, a town of Spain, at the 
to Jupiter; hencecalled alſo the Capito- mouth of the Bætis, where the ſun was 
line hill. Tarpeia ſedes et Capitolia, i. e. ſuppoſed to ſet; or, according to the 
the Tarpeian mount where the Capitol poets, went to bed, and put up (ſu/vcbat 
' ſtood, Virg. En. 8, 347.3 Lucan. 5, et ſtabulabat) his horſes, Sil. 3, 339. & 
27. Tarpeia Jovis ſedes, ib. 306. 417. which he again put to or yoked 
Arx Tarpeia, the citadel of Rome, (Jungebat ) next morning in the eaſt, i, 
' Pirg. En. 8, 652. Arces, Ovid. Met. 6, 1. S0 Ovid, Preſſerat occiduus 
25, $66. Lucan. 7, 758. Tarpeii Dei, Tarteſſia littora Phoebus, Met. 14, 416, 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apollo, Mars, Torteſſizcum equir, the weſtern fea or 
36, $63. Jupiter Tarpeius, Ovid. Faſt. Atlantic, Sil. ib. Stagna in Tarteſia 
6, 34.——On the fide of this mount Phoebus merſit equos, the ſun is let, 
was a precipice called the Targeian Sil. 10, 538. Tareegſſa tel us, Spain, 
rock, ¶ Tarpeia rupes, vel Tarpeium ſaxe | Sl. 1 $y 5+ et 135 648. vel Tartaſſacæ 
m, ) whence condemned criminals uſed cr, Sil. 17, 591. Tarteſſus is 
to be throun, 140, & 143+3 Liv. 6, fometimes confounded with Carteja, 
20 | a neighbouring city, Mel. 2, 6; 
TARQUINY, TuxzcninaA, an ancient Strab, 3, 157.3 Inh. TaxrEss 1 
ton of Etruria, 136.; Liv. 1, 34.; Liv. 23, 26. ; 
27, 4-3 Inh. TARO IN IE N SES, Live TARUANA, TxxroveN, à town of 
2, Gez: 5, 6.; 7, 12, &c. 28, 45. Artois on the Lis. > 
Tar quinienfis ager, ib. 6, 4. In TARVISIUM, Txeviso. a town in the 
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Targuinienſi, ic. agro v. prædio, Plin. territory of Venice. © 

85 2 et Yo 56. & 1 2955 TARUS, Ty ao, a river of Gallia Ciſpa- 
TARRACINA v. Anxur, TERRA eIN a, dana, running north from the Apen. 

a town of the Volſci in Latium, 147.3 nine into the Po, between Parma and 


Inh. TARxRACINENSES3 Cofarius Placentia, 
uy | TAVsAT Ts, 
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TAnvsArrs, the people of TussAx in 

. e Caf. G. 3, 23, & 27 

TARUSCUM, TAxAs cox, a town of 

the Sali in Gaul. Y 

TATTA, TuzLA, 2 lake of Phrygia 
Magna, on the confines of Piſidia. | 

TAUA, Taxz,a town of Egypt, in the 
Delta, Stephan. de Urb. 


TAURANNITIUM, a diſtri of Armenia, 


Tacit. Ann. 14, 24. 5 | 

TAULANTII, a Pres of Illyricum, 
along the coaſt -of the Hadriatic, Liv. 

26. 

Taka ZA$TVARIUM, the Frith of the 
Tay in Scotland. | 
TAUNUS, Hzvricu or Hoc, a 

mountain of Germany, over againſt 
Mentz, Tacit. Annal. 1, 56. et 12, 
. | 

TAVOLA, GorLo or Gualdo, the chief 
nver of Corſica. | 

TAURIL v. Tavrici, the people of 
CIM TArTARY, hence called Cherſo- 
neſus Taurica, Mel. 2, 3. Terra Tau- 
rica, Ovid. Pont. 1, 2, 80, —— Ara 
Taurica, the altar of Diana, on which 
ſtrangers were ſacrificed, Id. Triſt. 4. 
4, 63. Nefandi Taurica ſacri Inventrix, 
Juvenal. 15, 116. Here Taurica is 
put for Thoss, its king, who inſtituted 

. this horrid cuſtom z whence Diana is 
called Thoantza, Sil. 14, 260. 1955 

TAURINI, a people of Gallia Tranſpa- 
dana, at the foot of the Alps; their 
capital Auguſta Taurinorum, TURIN, 
Liv. 21, 38, & 39. et 31, 39. Tauri- 
aus ſaltus, ib. 5, 34. Taurini cempi, 
Sil. 3, 646. 


TAURISCI, a people of Noricum, among 


the Alps, Fab. 4, 206. and of Myſia, 
ib. 7, 296, &c. ; 
TAUROMINIUM, Taogmina, a 
town of. Sicily, 257. Taurominitana 
civitas, Cic. Verr. 3, 6. Charybdis, 
Lucan, 4, 461. Taurgnenitana ſedes, 
Sil. 14, 256. | 
TAURUS, the largeſt ridge of moun- 
tains in the world, extending from 
© Caria and Lycia on the Mediterranean 
through the whole length of Aſia to 
the eaſtern ocean; branching out in 
various directions, and aſſuming dif- 
ferent names in different places, Strab. 
14, 651. Plin. 5, 27. Lu. 35, 13.; 
38, 39. Mel. 1, 15. ——TAURI 
prom. called alſo Chelidonium vel Sacrum, 
cape KX TI DON, a promontory of 
Lycia, ib. TA URI Pyle, à narrow 
paſs detween Cilicia and Cappadocia, 
Cic. Att. 57 20. ws Alſ0 a mountain 


*% * 
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in Sicily, 257,—  - The Greeks called 
by the name of TAURUS every thing 
uncommonly large. Fi 
645. 1 : ; | 
Tay 5 plur. -a, -orum, a mountain 
of Laconica, extending from cape 
Tznirus to Arcadia, 283. frequented 
by thoſe who celebrated the orgies of 
Bacchus, Virg. E. 2, 488. and by 
hunters 3 whence Taygeti canes, ib. 3, 


44- . £3 : , 
TEANUM Af#/um, CiviTaTz, an in- 
land town of Apulia, on the ſouth fide 
of the Frento, 159.5 Cic. Cluent. 9, & 
69.; Inh. Teanenſes, Liv. 9, 20. 
TEANUM Sidicinum, T1ano, an inland 
town of Campania, to the north of 
Capua, Ziv. 22, 27+; Cic. Rul. a, 35.; 
Phil. 12, 11. on an elevated ground 
Bear Cales, Horat. Ep. 1, 1, 86. at no 
great diſtance were medicinal waters, 
Plin. 31, 2.3 Inh. S1D1c1NI. 
TEARUS, a river of Thrace, Herodat. 
5, 90-3 Plin. 4, 11. ! 
TEATE, Tir rr, or Civita di CnIE I, 
the chief city of the Marucini, Sil. 38, 


522. et 17, 457.3 Inh. TEAT INI, 


Plin. 3, 12 f. 17. | | 
TECHES vel Tbecbes, Tenth, a 
mountain in Pontus, ſouth-eaſt from 
Trebiſond, from the top of which 
the ten thouſand Greeks had the firſt 
view of the ſea, in their memorable 
retreat, Xenoph. Anab. 4. 
TECMON, a town of Epire, Liv. 45, 
26. | 
TECTOSAGES v. i, a branch of the 
Volcæ, a people of Gaul, near the 
Pyrenees, Cæſar. G. 6, 24.——Alfo 
of Galatia in Aſia, deſcended from thoſe 
in Gaul, Liv. 38, 16, &c, | 
TECUM v. Tichis, Pre, a river. of 
-Gaul, running from the Pyrenees into 
the Mediterranean. 1 
TEDANIUS, a river of Liburnia, the 
boundary of Japydia, Plin. 3, 21. 


25. 
TEGEA, Tegæa v. Tegezn, Moxr ra, 
a town of Arcadia, 285; Liv. 34, 26.; 
5 27.; 41, 20.; Inh. TEGEATA, 
ic. Div. 1, 19. Tegeæus enſis, an 
Arcadian ſword, Virg. fn. 8, 459. 
Tegeæus, ic. deus, Pan, Id. G. 1, 18. 
Volucer Tegeæus, Mercury, Stat. lu. 
1, 5, 4. vel Tegeaticus, ib. 25: 18. 80 
Ales Tegeaticus, the winged meſſenger 
of the gods, ib. 5, 1, 103. Tra 
parens, Carmenta, the mother of Evan- 


by der, Ovid. Faſt, 1, 627. but * 
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fc. puellu v. vir ga, Atalanta, Ovid. Met. 
2, 317. called alſo Mater Tegeatis, 


-Idis, Stat. Theb. 9, 571. So Tegedtis 


.carpl, Sil. 13, 329. 


TELA, SAN Tol, a town of Leon in 


Spain. 


TELAMON, TzL Auen x, a port-town 


of Tuſcany, Mel. 2, 4. 


 Texr.cuinEs, the firſt inhabita»th of the 


iſland Rhodes, Quid. Met. 7, 365. 
originally from Crete, which was an- 


ciently called Calchinia ve Telcl ue, : 


Stat. Silv. 4, 6, 47- 

TELEBOAE, a people of ZEtolia or 
 Acarnania, who removed to Italy, and 
ſettled in the ifland Capreæ, Virg. Ax. 
Ty 735 

Tai ausn mt: See: Taue, W. 
e 8 ; 

TELESIA, Tr: xs1,.a town of Sam- 
nium, Liv. 22, 13-5 24 20. 


ELLEN, a town of Latium, now 


extinct, Liv. 1, 33. 


TELMESSUS, a ſea-port town of Lycia, 


which gave name to the Sinus Telnificus, 


a bay running up between Lycia and 


Catia, Liv. 37, 16. Cicero places it 
in Caria, Diu. 1, 41. Phnys on che 
confines of Lyc'a, 30, I. 99 
TELO Martius, Loutlox, a part-town 
of Provence, ahout twenty -five miles 
ſouth- eaſt of Matſeilles i 
TFELOS, an iſlaud in the ſea of Rhodes 
famous for its ointments, cailed TE 

LINA, Pin. 4, 12. 


TEMENOS, a place in Syracuſe, where. 


was a beautiful ſtatue of Apollo; 


whence be got the name of TxmE-. 


NITES, (ic. Verr. 4, 53.3 Suet. Tib. 


N 
TIEMISsA v. e, Temſa v. Tempſa, a 


town of the Bruttii, near the river 


Lavs, Liv. 34» 45. n Tempſanus ager, ; 


ib. Tempſanum in:ommedum, the plun- 

dering of Tempſa by the ſlaves, Cic. 
 Perr. 5, 15. hence alſo. Temeſæua æta, 
Ovid. Met. 7, 207.; Faſt. 5, 441. 

for anciently there were copper mines 
near this place, to which Homer is, 
| ſuppoſed to. allude, Ody/}. 1, 184. ; 
Strab. 6, 255+ 3 1a, 551. but theſe 
had failed in the time of Strabo, ib. 
Others refer the As Temeſæum to Tx- 
» MESA or. Tomaſſus, a town of Cyprus. 
See Didymaus on Homer, and the com- 
mentators on Statius, Achill. 1, 413. 
et Silw. I, I, 42. 


TEMNOS, a ſmall town of Holia in 


- Hither Aſia, Cc. Flac. 18. 
TEMPF, plur. u. indect,3 pleaſant vale 


GEOGRAPHIC AL INDEX. 


of Theſſaly, 319. called T | 
ſalica, Plin. 31, 2. and * ng 
* 327. eons was alſs 4 4 
n Bœotia, ca eumeſſia, fr 
Teumeſſ us, Star. hs from roo 
Helicon, Ovid. Amor, I, 1, 15. = 
Cygniia, from the fate of Cygnus 
Cycnus, Ovid. Met. 7, 371.—Alſo fo 
other places, ſee p. 319. ws 
TENCHTHEKI v. Tenderi, a nation 
of Germany, on the Rhine, who ſeveral 
times changed their ſettlements; com. 
monly joined with the Uſipii v. Uſips. 
tes, Cel. . 4, 1, Kc. Tacit. Any, 
13, 56. Hiſt. 4, 21.; 64, 77. G. 32. 
TEN DERA, a town of Catia, Liv. 135 


18. / 

TENEA, 2 diſt ict of Corinth; lah. Te. 
nædtæ, Mel. 2, 3. 8 

TEN E Dos, an iſlend on the coaſt of 
Troas, 344-; Inh. Teredii, Cic, ad Q 
Fr. 2, 9» Securis Tenedia, b. 

TENQS, Tix A, one of the Cyclz-s, 
337. ; Lin, 36, 21. Inh. Teri, | 

TENT IRA, orum, Dexvera, atown 
of the Thebais in the Higher Egypt; 
Inh. Tenty: i/&, hoſtile ro the crucs- 
.Gble, and therefore. aiways at enmity 
with thoſe who worſhipped that animal, 
663.; Plin. 8, 2, & 251, 38. it. 27, 
3.3 Lenec. N. Q. 4, 2. 

TEOS v. Tes, Sicaclx, a city of 


Lonja, the dirth- place of Avacieon, 


388.; hence Lyrici Tẽia muſu ſeri, 
Ovid. 'Triſt. 2, 364. Avacrein Ius, 
Horat. Epod. 14, 10. Fide Jdia di- 
cere, to ceiebrate in lyric verle, Od. 1, 
17 1. HY 

TERGESTE, i, n. Tais rz, the 
chief town of Idtria, Mel. 2, 3. on the 
ſinus Tergeſtinus, Plin. 3, 18. 

TERENA, a town of the Bruttii, on the 
ſinus Teriræus, the Gult of St. Eupbe- 
mia, 174. T | 

TER OLI, Traor, a citadel in the coun- 
try of the Giiſons, giving name to 3 
country. | 

TERMERA, a tovin of Caria. Ter- 
merium, 2 promontory. | 

TER MESSUS. See Uclmeſſus. 

TERMIL#, a name of the Lycians, He- 
rodot. I, 17.3» f ; 


TExRRACINA: See Tarrarina. 


TETIS, Tor, a river of Gaul, run- . 


ning from the Pyrences by Perpignan, 
M. I. 2, 5. 
TzTRAPUL1s-, See Seleucir, and Da- 
ris. Tetragalis Attica, tour towns i 
the north of Attica, Strah. 8, 383 · 


10 


TETRARCHIA, the government Fa 


To COINS oe os a as 8 at 
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the fourth part of a country; whence 


TETRARCHA v. es, · , m. the go- 


4ernor of ſuch a part, appointed by the 


mans, either from the race of its 
ee. kings, or beſtowed on ſome of 
the natives on account of their ſervices ; 
for the Romans never called by this 
name any of the ordinary governors of 
provinces ſent from Rome. This me- 
thod of dividing large countries, was 
introduced by the Romans to render 
them leſs formidable. It ſeems to 
have been firſt uſed in Galatia, Strab. 
12, 541, & 567. and was particularly 
applied to the diviſion made of Herod's 
kingdom inta four parts. But in proceſs 
of time the term 7etrarcha came to denote 
any ruler or governor whatever, beſides 


thoſe ſent from Rome, as, Salluſt. Cat. 


20.; Cic. Dom. 23.; Balb. 5.; Vut. 12.5 


Mil. 18.; Phil. 2, 12.3 Att. 2, 9. ; 


Lucan. 7, 127. and Tetrarcbia, his prin- 
cipality er government, Cic. Phil. 2, 
37-3 Div. 1, 15. Dejvte c. Ut ne 
Pliny calls a part of Lycaonia Tetrarcbia, 


27. 

TETRICUS mons vel Tetrica, monte 
della StBYLLA, a lofty rugged ridge 
of the Apennines, in the country of 
the Sabines, Virg. An. 7, 713.3 Sil, 
$, 419. | ; 

TEUCRIA, Tror, Jug. Eu. 2, 26. 
ſo named from Teucer or Teucrus, one 
of its kings, ib. 3, 108. whence the 
Trojans were alſo called Tzuczi, Virg. 
paſſim, Campi Teucri, the Trojan plains, 
Stat. Achil. 1, 86. In pulvere Teucro, 
on the Trojan duſt, Horat. Od. 4, 6, 


12. 

TEU MESSUS, a mountain and town 
of Beœotia; whence Teumeſia ar va, 
the Theban fields, Stat. Theb. 23 
283. AAmnis, the river Iſmẽnus, q, 
462. Cor nus, i. e. baſta, 2, 624. leo, 
the lion which Hercules ſlew when a 
boy, 4, $5. 

TEUTHRANIA, a diſtrict of Myſia, 
where the river Caicus riſes; hence 
called Teutbrantẽus, Ovid. Met. 2, 
243» ET. 


TruToBURGIENSIS faltus, a foreſt of 


Germany, between the rivers Ems And 
Lippè, in the biſhopric of Paderborn, 
where Varus and three legions were 
eut 5 by the Germans, Tacit. Annal. 
I, 60. 


TEUTONI (dag. Tut, Lucan, 6, 


259) v. Teutfnes, um, a powerful 
people in the north of Germany, lin. 
4 14. who aſſociated with the Cimbri, 


343 


- threatened Rome with deſtruction, but 
were defeated by Marius, 239, & 566. 
whence Teuronico ritu, after the manner 
of the Teutꝭ ni, or Germans, Yirg. An. 
7, 711. Teutonici capilli, yellow hair, 
like chat of the Germans, Martial. 14, 
26. Teutonicus furor, their ferocity, 
| Lucan. 1, 255. Teutonici triumpbi, the 
triumph of Marius over them, ib. 2, 


69. 15 * 
THABUSIUM, a citadel of Phrygia 
Magna, Liv. 38, 14. 40 4 
THADAMORA v. Thadmor. See Palmyra. 
THAENA, a town of Africa, op the 

Syrtis Minor. | | 

THALA, a firong town of Numidia, 
Salluſt. Jug. 75. | 

THAMUDA,a diſtrict of Arabia Felix ; 
Inh. Thamudite vel Thamydeni. , 

THAPSUS, a town of Sicily, north of 

Syracuſe, 259.,—Alſo a city of Africa 
Prepria, Liv. 20, 30., 33, 48. near 
which Cæſar defeated Scipio and Juba, 
681. hence ſaid to be Uberior Rutulo 
nunc ſanguine, Sil. 3, 261. 

Tnars cus, El-Der or Porto Cateno, a 
city on the Euphrates, on the confines 
of Syria and Arabia, a celebrated place 
for paſſing that river, 596. 

THASOS v. Tbaſſes, Tu Arso, an iſland 

in the Egean lea, near the mouth of 
the Neſſus in Thrace, 346. Liv. 33, 
30, & 35. abounding in wine and 
marbie, and hence very opulent, Nep. 

_ Cim. 2. & Lyſ. 2. lah. Trasu; 
with their ſpoils the cicadel of Athens 

was adorned, ih. 3463 

THAUMACI, a town of Theſſaly, near 
the Maliac gulf, ſo named from the 
wonder fully extenſive and - variegated 
proſpe&t which it commanded, Liv. 
32, 4.—Tbaumafia, a town of Mag- 
neſia, Plin. 4, 9. Fe. | 

THAUMASIUS, a mountain of Arcadia. 

THEANGELA, a town of Caria. © 

THEBZ, Taznrs or Trrva, the ca- 
pital of Bœotia, 303. Liv. 9, 18.3 33» 
1.; 42, 44. rarely ſing. TRE BA, -z, 
v. -e, et, Stat. Theb. 4, 677. called 
Heptapyles, from its ſeven gates, Hygin. 
69.z Stat. Tbheh: 3» 39. e ai 133 

27. Cadmze, as having founded 
by Cadmus, Propert. 1, 7, 1. and 
( Echimiee } by chion, Herat. Od. 4, 
4, 64. H » Senec. Herc. Fur. 
ſ. 4+ as being the country of Hercules, 
Stat. Slu. 4» 6, 70. and ſo Oediped Z- 

nic, Ovid. Met. 15, 429. Inh. Tur 
BANI, Cic. Inv. 2, 23. Arx Thebang, 

Horst. Art. Poet. 394. Thebaides, 
Theben 
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Theban women, Ovid. Met. 6, 163.; 
fing. TurgIs, the poem of Stat us 
concerning the Theban war. — Alſo a 
town in Theflaly, called Phthioticæ, 
Liv. 28, 7. or Phthie, Liv. 39, 25. 
fee p. 322. — Another of Troas, in a 
plain to the ſouth of Troy, called 
Camus THEBRs, Liv. 37, 19. in- 
' Habited by Cilicians, and therefore 
called CIEIcIA, where THEB/E vel 
" Thebe Rood, the reſidence of king 


Tetion, the father of Andromache, 


Strab. 13, 617. hence called Eztionza, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 10. ſee Ovid. Trip. 


4s 3, 29. ſurnamed Placia and Hypo- 


placia, as being at the foot of mount 
Placium, mentioned by Homer, V. 1, 


366, et 6, 397. fixty ſtadia from Adra- 


myttium, and eighty from Lyrneſſus, 
the city of Briseis, rab. ib. Lyr- 
neſſus and Thebe were deſtroyed, Ho- 
"mer. II. 2, 691. but the plain retained 
ts name, Liv. ib. et Mel. x. 18.— 
The moſt celebrated city of the name 
of THEBZE, was the capital of Upper 
Egypt, or THEBAIS, Plin. 5, 9. 
called alſo Dors ö L 1s, ib. and by Ho- 
mer, #x#aTonvie, from its hundred 
gates, II. 9, 393-; Mel. 1, g. extin& 
vn the time of Juvenal. Atgue wetus 
Punx centum jacet obruta portis, Ju- 
venal. 15, 16. | 
THEMISCYRA, a town of Pontus, 
near the mouth of the river Thermõ- 
don, the reſidence of the Amazons, 


Hy + 
THEODONIS vel Totonis villa, Tux- 
"oONvVILLE, a ſtrong town of Luxem- 
durg on the Moſelle. 

THEODOSIA, Carra, a town of Crim 
- Fartary, on the Cimmerian Boſporus, 
: Mel. 2. 1. We IC 
Thesn-ochzma, i. e. the car of the gods, 
ſuppoſed ro be SZR RA-LEON E, a 

mountain in Afri eg. 

Tu gorötr 1s, i. e. Dei urbs, à name giv- 
en to Antioch in the lower ages, be- 

cauſe the profeſſors of chriſtianity were 
their firſt called Chriſtians. 

THERA, SAN ToxIN, an ifland in the 
- ſea of Crete, 338. Inh. TRHERÆTI, a 

cotony of whom founded Cyrene in 
Africa, Salluft, Fug. 19. ;Fiftin. 13, 

7. —Alſo 2 town of Caria.  *'* 
THERAPNAÆ v. e, a town of Laco- 
nica, 284. ſacred to Caſtor and Pollux, 
Stat. Silv. 4, 8, 53. who are hence 
called Tberapnæi Fratres, Stat. Theb. 
7, 793. Rure Iberapnæo natd putlla, 
. Benn, Ovid. Ep. 165 196, 


Sometimes put for Laced 
Mfr Agendreis duftorem We: in 
rapne, Sparta ſent Xantippus a8 . 

leader to the Carthaginians, Sil. 6 _ 
Therapnea arma, the ar 125 


| ms of Meng. 
laus or of the Greeks, 5, 13, 43. Th 
rapnaso a ſanguine Clauſi Nero, Clau. 


dius Nero deſcended fr 
Claudius, Si/. 8, 414, 8 
Rome from the country of the Sabines 
Liv. 2, 16. which people are ſaid to 
have ſprung from a colony of Lacede. 
monjaus who ſettled in that country 
Di:ryf. 2, 49. whence Nero is called 
AM, aus nepas, ſe. tellvris Oentriz 
Sil. 15, 546. 5 
THERMA, afterwards T heſſalonica, 84. 
'LONICHZ, a City of Macedonia on the 
ſinus Thermgicus, 425. 
 THERMA Selinunie, Scracca, 3 
ton of Sicily, where were the ancient 
baths of Seſinus, 263. —THER NM 
Himererſes, TER NINI, a town gear 
Panormus, 271. Sil. 14, 23, 2. Iul. 
THERMITANT, Cic. Verr, 2, 35. Ther. 
mitanus homo, ib. 43. 
THERMODON, -ontis, m. TexMEn, of 
Carmili, a river of Pontus, 591. Virg, 
En. 11, 659. near which the Ama- 
zons are faid to have reſided, Herodot. 
go 27. whence it is called Amazenius 
il. 8, 433. adj. Thermodontius, v. 
ut, v. -tigcus; Thermodontiaca ca- 
terva, the Amazons, Sener. Ocdip, 
5. Bipennis, an; Amazonian battle. ax, 
Ovid: Met. 12, 611. pelta, Sil. 2, 


80. | 
THERMOPYLAE, a celebrated paſs 
between Gracia Propria and Theſſal), 
310. Oetæ &, at the foot of mount Oeta, 
Catull. 66, 54. 
THER MUM, a ftrong town of Ætolia, 
on the river Evenus, Polyb. 5, 7. 
THESPIA v. -iz, Nxocoxto, a town 
- of Bœotia, 305. Plin. 4, 7. ſacred to 

the Muſes; hence called Theſpiades 
\ "Dez, Ovid: Met. 5, 310. Inh. Thy- 
© Pienſes, Liv. 36, 21. 
THESPROTIA, a diſtrict of Epirus, 
2316. Inh. Theſpriti, Lucan. 3, 179. ; 
Liv. 435 zr. Threſporius ſinus, ib. 8, 


24: None 
THESSALIA, 'JanNa, a country cf 
Greece,” 319. Inh. TüESssATI, Liv. 
245 f. Theſſaii egnites, ib. 9, 19. 
IJuleſſalicus equitatus, 42, 59- Theſ- 
ali "ipnes, the night-watches of the 
SGreeks round the tent of Achilles, 
Horut. Od. 1, 10, 15. Theſſalus wic- 
tor, I e. Achilles, 15. a, 4, 10. Theſ 
ſalicut 
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nue, in Etruria, near which Han- 
nibal defeated the Romans, for the third 


Raus or lis, the climate or ſky of Theſ- 
laly, Lucan. 7, 6. 7 beſſalica pugna, 
the battle Pharſalia, 7, 693, & 705-3 
dies, the day of it, 7, 202:5 clades, the 
defeat, 6, 62.3 9y 23-3 cædes, 7, 448.3 
Fine, 75 439-. Tbeſſaliæ reus, ſc. Pom- 
peiui, who loſt Theſſaly by his defeat, 
or who was the cauſe of that defeat, 8, 
10.—Theſa/ides, Theſſalian women, 
Ovid. Met. 12, 19. Theſsala et Theſ- 
gelis, a ſorcereis, Lucan. 6, 451, 565, 
Kc. as I heſſaly abounded with ſuch, 
and was thought fertile in herbs, &c. 
fit for magical purpoſes, 1b. 6, 435. 
Vox Theſſala, for woces, magical in- 

| cantations, Horat. Epod. 55 45. See 


p. 324.— Tbeſſalicæ ſagittæ, the celeſ- 


tial ſign SAGITTARIUsS, ſuppoſed to be 
the Centaur Chiron, a Theſſalian, Lu- 
can. 45 528. —Tbeſſaliõtis, - idis, 4 
diſtrict of Theſſaly, 320. 
THESSALONICA, formerly Tlerma, 
 SALONIK1, a principal city of Mace- 
donia, 32 5. Liv. 29, 17-3 40, 4-3 44, 
10, & 45. Inh. Theſſalonicenſes, Cic. 
Conſ. prov. 2 We. 
THESTIA, a town of Etolia, between 


the Achelous and Eyenus, Polyb. 5, 7. 


Inh. Theftienſes ve T hbeſtieis. . 
THIA, an iſland that roſe, in Pliny's 
time, out of the Cretan lea, Plin. 2, 
28.; et 4, 12. 
THIRMIDA, a town of Numidia, where 
Hiemſpal was ſlain, Sallaſt. Fug. 12. 
THISTIE, a town of Bceotia, Plin. 4, 7. 
THORAX, a mountain near Magneſia, 
in Ionia, rab. 14, 647. 
THORNAX, a mountain of Laconica, 
Pauſan. 2, 36. ; 
THRACIA vel Thrace ; et Thrace vel 
Tbrece, es, RoMANi1a or Rumelia, 
Tus Ack, a large country in the eaſt 
of Europe, 344. Inh. TnRACES; fing. 
Thrax vel Threx; fem. Tbreſſa v. 
Tbreiſſa; adj. Thracius, Thracus, Thre- 
cius v. Threicius. Thracius vel Thra- 
cicus Beſſꝭrus, the traits of Conſtanti- 
nople, Strab. 12, 566. Thracie fauces, 
the ſtraits of the Helleſpont, Lucon. q, 
954 · biemes, ſevere, ib. 7, $33. Tbra- 
cius Boreas, violent, 1, 339. but anime 
Thracig, gentle breezes, Horat. Od. 4, 
12, 2. Neu multi Damalis meri Baſſum 
Threicia vincat amyſi de, in drinking 
large cups, ſuch as the Thracians uſed, 
Horat, Od. 1, 36, 14.—— Thrace was 
celebrated for producing fine horſes, 
"ag, En. 1, 471, & 75243 9, 49-3 er 
» 83. FD gh 
THRASIMENYS LACYS, ht lake of Px- 
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time, under Flaminius the conſul, 136. 
Cic. Div. „ $.z Liv. 22, 4, &c. 
THRONIUM, a town of Locris, 310. 
| Homer. 1. 2, 533. : 
THULE vel Tky/e, ſuppoſed to be the 
 SHETLAND iſles of Scotland, Tacit. 
Agric. 10.; Strab. 2, 114. ; Ptolem. 8, 
2. Pliny ſeems to place it farther 
north, 4, 16 f. 30. Strabo ſpeaks 


doubtfully of its ſituation, ib. e , 


63. ; et 4, 201. The poets ſpeak of ic 
as the moſt remote part of the world 
towards the north -· weſt. Ultima TuvLe 
Ving. 6 ts 30.; Fuwenal. 15, 112. 
H. ſceriæ vada caligantia TEules, ſup- 
ſed never to ſee the ſun during winter, 
Seat, Silv. 3, 5, 20. hence called Nigra, 
ib. 4, 4, 62. | 8 
THURIA, a town of Meſſenia; Inh. 
THURIAT #, Strab. 8, 360. 
THURII v. -i, v. -iumy a city of Lu- 
cania, 171. Cic. Att. 3, 5.3 et 9, 19.5 
| Liv. 9, 19. j 10, 2. AN TxHUuRINI, 
Liv. 25, 1. 3 et 27, 1. Tburinus Orny- 
tus, Horat. Od. 3, 9, 14. Tburinus 
ager, Liv. 34, 53. Thurini ſinus, Ovid. 
„ TE I i 
THUSCI, the inhabitants of Etruria, 
Virg. En. 12, 551. Tuſcus Tiberis, 
G. 1, 499. Tuſco de ſanguine wires, ic. 
Mantuæ, i. e. Mantua was founded by 
a body of Tuſcans, Id. An. 10, 20. 
Cic. At, 7, 2+ | 
THY ATIRA, Ax AIs AB, a City of Ly- 
dia, 588. Liv. 37, 8, & 44. Th 
THYNI, a people of Bithynia, Pla. 5, 


332. whence Thyna Merx, metchandiſe 


from that country, Horat. Od. 3, 7, 3+ 


They came originally from Thrace, ' 


_ Plim: 4; xe . 
THYMBRA, a plain near Troy, watered 
buy the river Tbymbrius, which ran into 

the Scamander, where ſtood à temple 
of Apollo, in which Achilles was flain 
by Paris, Strab. 13, 598. whence 

Apollo was called Tu VMI Z us, Ng. 

En. 3, 85. or Rector Thymbre, Stat. 
Silv. 4, 7, 22. Thymbr&a Pergoma, ib. 


3» 2» 97. Sx a 
 THYREA vel Thyre, a town on the 
confines of Laconica and Argolis, Hero- 
dat. 1, 82.; Thucydid. 5, 41. A diſ- 
pute having ariſen about this place be- 
tween the Lacedemonians and Argives, 
it das agreed, that the matter ſhould 
be decided by zoo combatants an both 
fides, who all fell except OT#arAbgs 
6 


THY AMIS, CaLama,a river of Epire, 
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the Lacedemonian; and he having 
erected a trophy, and written on it an 
inſcription with his own blood, ſlew 
_ bimſelf, that he might not ſurvive his 
companions. Herodot. ib. ; Stat. Theb. 
4, 48. hence Terra Thyratis, -Jlis, 
Ovid. Faſt. 2, 663.; Stephan. de rb. 
THYREUM v. -iun, v. Thurium, Thyri- 
um, v. eum, a town of Acarnania, 
near Leucas, Liv. 36, 11. et 38, 9.; 
Cic. Fam. 16, 5. Inh. Thyrienſes, Liv. 
6, 12. . : 
TaxaTpus, three ſmall iſlands at the 
point of the promontory of Tænätus, 
Plin. 4, 12. V . 
THYRSUS, Oxr15TAGNI, a river of 
Sardinia. | 3 
TIBARANI v. -eri, a people of Cilieia, 
Cic. Fam. 15, 4.—Alſo a people of 
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of Dacia, now Tzu 
TUE Lancn-Sih 


which runs into the Dany 
north-weſt of "an Agnes, Ke 


G0-SARkdo, a town of 


Sardinia, TH 
BUR, T1vorr, a town of Las n 
the Anio, 144. founded 2 Thon a 
or Tiburnus, Virg. n. 75 670 1 
cording to Horace, by Catillus hog p 
' ilus, Od. 1, 18, 2. the brother of 15 1 
burnus, Virg. ib. and a Colony from 2 
Argos, ( Tibur Argæo poſttum colon, TY 
Horat. Od. 2, 6, 5. Inh. T1zuz7y; P's 
fing. Tiburs, Liv. 7, 9, &c. Regin Ti 
 Tiburti, Suet. Cal. 21, Vila n Tü J 
ſc. rure, Cic. Orat. 2, bs. Tiburs . | 
v. Tiburtina, the way to Tibur, Hime. 
Sat. 1, 6, 108. Tiburtia Pema, ib. 2, 25 


4, 70. 


Tiburtina frigora, Marul. 
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Pontus, who are ſaid to have delighted 
in jeſting and laughter, Mel. 1, 20. 
TIBERIAS, -adis, f. a town of Galilee, 
on the ſouth fide of the lake of Tibe- 
rias or Geneſareth, bui't by Herod, 
and named after the Emperor Tiberius, 

 Foſepb. Ant. 18, 3.; Plin. 5, 16. 
TIBERIS, Tibris, vel Thybrit, is, v. 
id, m. the TrvrRE or Tiber, the 
_ river which runs paſt Rome, and ſepa- 
rated Latium from Etruria, 14.3. termed 
faut, from the colour of its- water, 
Horat. Od. 1, 2, 13. flawens, Sil. 16, 
680. Mulia flavus arena, Virg. An. 
7, 31. caruleus, ib. 8, 64. Fampri- 
dem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
1. e. a multitude of Syrians. have mi- 
grated to Rome, and brought with 
them their depravity of morals, Fuwe- 
nal. 3, 62. Meræ ableganda 1 berim 
ulira, Commodities made beyond the 
Tiber, (in regione Tranftiberina, ) as 
hides, ſulphur, &c. which” it was not 
allowed to manufacture in the city, on 
account of their noifome ſmell, Juve- 
nal. 14, 202.3 Martial. 6, 93, 4. hence 
one who ſold matches, (ſulpburata,) is 
called Tramſtiberinus ambulater, ib. 1. 
42, 3 . inum Tiberi devectum, wine 
of ſmall value brought down the Tiber, 
Nang 7, 121. Que imperii fines 
iberinum wirgo natavit, i. e. Clælia, 
who ſwam over the Tiber, then the 
limit of the Roman territory, ib. 8, 
264.—Tiberinum oftium, the mouth of 
the Tiber, Cic. Manil. 12. Tiberina 
eftia, Virg. En. 1, 13-3 Ovid. Met. 
16, 728, —  Tiberina inſulo, an iſland 
in the Tiber at Rome, Liv. 2, 5. Nyr;- 

& Tiber7:7des, Ovid. Faſt. 2, 597. 

TIBISCUS, TrIss E, a river of Dacia, 


Fitta) from its rapidity, P lin. 6,27 f. 


57, 10. Tiburtinum Scipionis, ſc. 61.2. 
dium, Cic. Phil. 5, 7. 1 9 88 
TICHIS v. Ticer, Tren, a river of H. 
ther Spain, riſing in the Pyrenees, and 
running into the Mediterranean nexr 
Rhoda or Roſes. 
TICHIUS, -untis, the top of mount 
 Oeta, Liv. 36, 16, & 17. 
TICINUS, -Tx$1No, a river of the +. 
ſubres or Milaneſe, which runs int 
the Po, at TICINUM, vel Pabia, Pa. 
VIA, 135. Liv. 5, 34.; 21, 39, & 46. 
Plin. 3, 16, & 17. with a flow and 
clear ſtream, Sil. 4, 82. 
TIr ATA, rum, TI＋ATI, a mountain 
of Campania, near Capua, 148. 
TIFERNUM, a town of Samnium, Lie. 
9, 44-3 et 10, 14, near the ſource ot 
the river TIFERNUS, Tir xxo, 
Mel. 2, 4. Plin. 3, 11. and mount Ji. 
ferm, Liv. 10, 30.—Alſo a town of 
Umbria, called TIFERNUM, Tiberi- 
num, Cittn di CasTEL1 o, on the Ti- 
ber, Plin. 3, 14. Plin. ep. 4, 1. et 10, 
24. Inh. Tiferr ates Tiberini. Another 
town on the Metaurus, TIFERNUM 
Metaurenſe, Plin. ib. 
TIGRANOCERTA, um, Sz II, 4 
city of A menior Major, built by Ti. 
granes, 50 3. Plin. 6, 9. Tacit. Ann. 
15, 4, & 5. ; 
TIGRIS, Bas1iinsa or Berema, a 
large river of Afia, tifing in Armeris 
Major, and flowing into the Perfian 
gulf, by the ſame mouth with the Fa- 
phrates, 593. named Tigris, (i. e. Sa. 


31. | 
TIGURINUS befor, one of the four 
cantons or - diviſions of the Helveti, 
Cæſ. G. 1, 10. . 
m 
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modern cantons of Zurich, Swits, 
mY bauſen, and the ab of F. 
Call; named * from” Provaum,. its 
cap ;6at. 

TILAVEMPTUS, TAGLiAmznTo, a 
river of the Vertti, in italy, running 
int) the Hadriatic, between Aquileja 
to the eaſt, and Concordia to che weity 
Plin. 

TILIUM v. Tullum, AndN TA, a 

' town of. Sardinia. 


TILOX, Punta MAR TEL TA, a promon- 


tory on the north-weſt fide of Corfica. 
Tirrosstus mont, in Baqriaz and Til- 
a, a fountain at the ſepulchre of 
3 * Radia from Hallartus, 
Panjar. B 


TiMACUS, W a river of Mwſia, 


running into the Danube; Truackt, 
the people who lived near it, Plin. 3» 
26, 
TIMAVUS, Timao, or Timavo, a 
river of the Venti, or Carni, (in re- 
gimme Forajulienſi, the diſtrict of Friuli, ) 
which iflues from ſeveral fount ins, 
{novem capitibus, Mel. 2, 4.) at the 
foot of the Alps, and after a courſe of 
but a few miles, runs into the Hacri- 
atic by one mouth, between Aquileia 
and Tergeſte, ib. Plin. 3, 18 f. 22.; 
Strab. 5, 214. Livy calls it Lacus Ti- 
mavi, becauſe its fountains quickly 
© uniting form a broad ſtream, 4', 1. 
Virgil gives it but one fountain and 
ſeven mouths, An. 1, 144. Statius 
places jt near Padua; hence he calls 
Livy, Timavi alumnus, Silv. 4, 7, 55+ 
So Lacan, who calls it Antenoreus Ti- 
mavus, from” Antenor, who founded 
Patavium, 7, 194. But the poets are 
not always accurate in their geography. 
Virgil calls it Fapis Tim@vus, becauſe 
the territory of the Fapides, an Ulyrian 
nation, formerly extended to this place, 
G. 3, 475- At the mouth of the 
Timivus are ſome ſmall iſlands; con- 
taining hot-ſprings, 'Plin. 2, 103. 


which ſome think Virgil denominates 


Saxa Timavi, Ecl. 8, 6. 

TINA, the river Tux at Newcaſtle. 
TIN GE, Tingi vel Tingis, TAN GI R, 
a port-town of Morocco, Sil. 3, 2:8. 
which gave name to Mauritania Tingi- 

fana. 


TINIA vel Teneas, Torino, a river f 


Umbria, which falls into the Clitum- 
nus, Strab. 5, 227, & 235+ 3 Sil. 8. 


TINGCELLUM, aa at the 
mouth of the Tine, 


* 


TIPHA, a ſmall ſea- port town of Beo- 


da, the native place of Trynys, the 


er of the ſhip Argo, Ving. Ecl. 4, 
3 Ovid. Ep. 6, 48. 
rikiba, à town of Thrace, where were 


che Rables of Diomedes,- who fed his 


' hoxfes with human fleſh, Plin, 4-11 J. 


18. 
TIR Y Ns, this, f. rh a town 


of - Argblis, the birth- place of Her- 


"cules; whence he was called Tiryn- 


tbius, 888 
TISDRA, a town of fic Propria ; 
Inh. Tiſdritani, Hirt. B. Afr. 76, & 97. 
TISOBIS vel Tæſobis, the Sen: A 
river of Wales. | 


-TISSA, Ranvazzo, a ſmall town of 
Sicily, near mount tna; Inh. Tis- 


" BENSES, Cic. Verr. 23, 4% «+ 


 TITARESUS v. is, vel Kurptas, a 


river of Theſfaly, 8 een qualities, 


Jr9- 
TITHOREA, one of: the bee of 
mount Parnaſſus. Herodot. 8, 32. 


Where was the town Nxzon, Paujan, 


Pho. 33. 
 TITYRUS, a lofty mountain of Crete,, 


in the t-rritory of Cydonia. 
TIEN; FioLos, a town of ena; 
Inh. Tiani vel Ti anenſes. 


; TMOLUs, Bovz-DAG, a Wesen en of 


Lydia, 388. abounding in ſaffrun, and 


planted with vines, Plin. 5, 294; r: | 


G. I, 56.3 id. Met. 115 151.3 Fil. 
77 210. which gave name to a river 
where the fineſt whet-ſtones were found, 
Plin. 33, 8.; Inh. Timo he, fing. 
Timolites, Cie Flacc. 3, & 19. 

TOBIUS, Tovy, a river of Wales, 
running into the Iriſh fea, near Caer- 
marthen. 

TOLBIACUM, Zvureicx or Zuicn, 


a town of Belgica, to the ſouth of Ja- - 


hers, 
TOLENUS v. Telonius, SALT0, a tiver 
of Latium, riſing near the /acus Fucinus, 
and falling into the Velinus near Re- 
ate, Ovid. Foſs. 6z 561. 


TOLETUM, Tot £0, the capital of 


New Caſtile in Spain. 1 
TOLIAPIS, Suzrpey, an iſland at the 
mouth of the Thames. 


' TOLISTOBOII vel Toliſtobogi, a people 
of Galatia in Afja, deſcended 2 the 
2 in Gaul, Liv. 38, 15 16. Me 


» 2. 
TOLLENTINUM, Tor ENI . 


town of Picenum on the Chiento; Inh. 
Tolentindtes, Plin. 3 13 f. 18. * 
* 


T OLOSA 


* 
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_ TOLOSA. vel Toloſatium civitas, Tov- TaAcnonir:s, a diſtrict of pq. 

Tous x, the capital of Languedoc, on on other fide of Jordan , 
the Garonne, Cæſ. G. 3, 20.3 Inh. - from its roughneſs, bj ” 3 Named 
Tolosates, ib. 1, 8. vel Toloſani, Plin. Tracbonttæ, Joſeph. Kr” 16. is 
3» 4. Its temple was enriched wich PF. 596. ED 
many golden offerings; which Cæpio, TIA IANOTS IIS, eier 
the Roman general, having plundered, town of Thrace. —— Another of ll. 2 
was on that account thought to have _ called Tranopzlis, in later A a Ila, 
been ever after unſucceſsful, and to TRA IEC TUS Rbeni v. D 


J 4 te Sf 


: Am ' 
have died. in miſery, Strab. 4, 188. contracted for 0ud Nth 0p? 
whence Aun vn Lor os aun became _ ſage; the capital of the provia 1 
proverbial, b. & Cell. 3, 9.; Cice Nar. Utrecht in Holland. P inte of 
D. 3, 30.3 Orat. a, 47. See allo TRALLES, -iunt, v. Trallis, u, Su! 
Taler, 32, 3. who relates the ſtory dif- TAN-HISAR, a ſtrong town of L tia 
entiy. Literature was ſo much now inconfiderable, 588.; Liv. bs jp 
cultivated at Toulouſe, that Martial Cic. Rull. 2, 1 5. Fam. z, 5, 34455 
> calls it Paſladia T holoſa, ſacred to Pal- 1. fr. 13 $.3 Juvenal. 37 70. Ind? 


ns, 94 101% 3. So Auſonius, Parental. TRALLIAN1, Cic. Flace, 22. 
Tz , Prof 17.—-lts cheeſe (ca- nus teſtis, ib. 8 $9: Ne 
— eus Toloſas, -atis, ) Was very ill-taſted, 5 TRALLES v. Tralli, Aa people of 1llyri. 
Martial. 12, 32, 18. SS cum, Liv. 31, 35. et 3%, 4 
TOMARUS v. Tmarus, a mountain of  TRASIMENvus /acus. See Tbraſimenus. 
Thbeſprotia in Epize, above Dodona, TRAPEZ Us, unis, f. Tarzisoxp, 
Strab. 7, 38. 1 105 2 eity of Pontus, on the confines of 
. TOMOS, piur. Tomi v. Tomis, -idis. f. Colchis, 59 1.; Plin. 6, 4.; Tacit. if. 
Tonk SswAn or BABA, a maritime 3, 47.; Inh. Trapezuntii, 
ton of Mafia, in that part called TREBA, a town of the Æqui, near the 
.- PoxTvus, on the Euxine ſea, about ſource of the Anio; Ioh, Tzrzaxi, 
. - thirty fix, miles fm the moſt ſouthern _ Plin. 3,12. 7 
mouth of the Danube; rendered illuſ- TREBIA, TaEBIA, a river of Calla 
trious hy its being.the place of Ovid's  Ciſpadang, riung in the Apennines, and 
baniſhqent; ſaid to have been ſo called running paſt Placentia into the po; 
from Medẽa's mangling in that place near which rixer Hannibal defeated the 
the body of ber bruthet Abſyrtus, ce Romans a ſecond time under Sempro- 
p. 353-3: Ovid. Triſt. 3, 9, 33+ 3 Cic- , nius che conſul, Liv. 21, 54, & 56. 
Mani. g. founded by 77 77 from Mi- TREBIA, TI XVI, a town of Umbria; 
Iétus z hence called Urbs Miletits, -idis, Inh. Trebigtes, Pla. 14 f. 19.— 
Ovid. Tritt, 1, 9. 41. ; Inh. Tomrre, Another of Latium, Tie. 2, 39.—4 
_ bb. 1, 2, 85. whence Tomitdnus ager, third of Campania; whence Trebiarus 
Ovid, Pont. 3, 8, 2. bumus, 3, 1, 6, ,. ager, Liv. 23, 14. 
urbs, Pont. 3, 4, 2. 5 TREBULA Mutuſca, a town of the 82. 
TORONE v. , Toxon, a town of bines; ſimply called by its ſurname 
Macedonia, Which gave name to TJoro- Murvscæ, Virg. An. 7, 711, Inh. 
"nexus Sinus, vel Teronaicut, the gulf of Trebulani Mutufcai, Plin. 3, 12. or 
CASsAN DEA, 326. Toronæ prom Liv.  Trebulaniy, Liy. 10, 1. Trebularus 
3, 45. -Toronaicum mare, 44, 17. ager, Cic. Rull. 2, 25.—— Another 
TGX AN PRI, the people of CAueix x, of Campanis, Liv. 23, 39. Inh. Tre- 
in Gallia Belgica ;, their town, Toxan- bulani Balinienſes, Elin. 27 5+ Trebula- 
dria, ſuppoſed to be Teſſenderloo, in the num, ſc. pradiums à villa of Pontius, 
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weſt extremity of the biſhopcick Cic. Att. , 2. Some make the Tre- 
Liege, Plin. 4, 17. "4 » .bitla and. Trebia in Campania the 


of Ek 4 
TRACHIS vel. Tracbin, Inis, a city of ame. a 
Theſſaly, called alſo. Heraclea, 320. _TRERUS, TxrERO, A river of Latium, 
_ | whence Trachinia tellus, the circumjaa- falling into the Liris. | 
dent part of Thelaly, Ovid. Mer. 11, TRES TABERNE, The Three Taverns 
269. puppis, the ſhip of Ceyx, ib. a place on the Via Appia, where tra- 
£ 2» Trachinius miles, the troops of vellers took refreſhment, Cic. Att. 1, 
"kd pa Litas 2 17S 7 %5 4mm 13, it. 2, 10, & 11.3 Acts, 28, 15. 
- TRAGURIUM, TxAv, a port-town of TREVIRI, ſing. TJrevir, a powerful pev- 
Dalmatia. e ple of Gallia Belgica, . the 
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; 4 

and the Rhine Cæſ. G. I, 37.3 
2 441. N Treviro- 
| rum civitas, v. Auguſta, on the Moſelle, 


was, 2s uſual in the lower ages, called 


after the people; now TRIZ IS or 
TazVvrs. a 
TRIBALLI, a people of Mſa, Plin. 3, 
26 f. 29. : 3 
TRIBOCCL, v. Tribochi, the people of 
Alface, Plin. 4, 17. 
TRIBULIUM, TzzB1GNzZ, a town of 
Dalmatia. . In 
TRICALA v. Triocala, à citadel in the 
ſouth of Sicily, Sil. 14, 271.3 Inh. 
Triocalini, Plin. 3, 8. . NNE 


TRICASSES v. i, the people of 


Champagne in France; their capital, 
Tricaſſium civitas, TROYES. 
TIAICASTInI, a people of Gaul, through 
whoſe territory Hannibal paſſed, after 
crofling the Rhone, Liv. 21, 31.3 S/. 
66, 
TRICCA, a town of Theſſaly, on the 
north bank of the Oenẽus, to the ſouth 
of Gomphi, Liv. 32, 13-3 36, 13+5 


* 25. . 
TRICHONIUM v. Trichone, % town of 
+ F#tolia. 1 
TRICORII, the people of the valley 
GRESIVAU DAN, in the north eaſt of 
Dauphine, Liv. 21, 322 

TRICORNIUM, KRoscA, a town of 
Meſia. : . 


TRICORYTHUS, a town of Attica, be- 


tween Marathon and Rhamaus. 
TRIDENTUM, TaEN T, a city of the 


Rbæti, on the Athefis, Plin. 3, 19. on 


che confines of the Euganei; Inh. Tri- 


tin. 


TRIFANUM, a place in Latium, be- 


tween Sinueſſa and Minturnæ, Liv. 8, 
I 1. 

TRIFOLINUS, a mountain near Naples; 
whence Trifolinus ager, fertile in wine, 
Juvenal. 9, 56. Trifolina vina, Plin. 
14, 7.3 Martial, 13, 114. 

Tz16xMINA porta, a port of Rome, 
through which the Via Oftienſis paſſed ; 
ſo called, ftom the three Horatii who 
went out at this gate to fight the Curia- 


tit, Liv. 4, 16.3 35, 41-3 40, 51. now | 


called San Paolo, from a church near it, 

dedicated to the apoſtle Paul. 
TRINACRIA, vel Trinacris, a name 

siven to Sicily from its three capes, ſee 


- 256. 

TRINIUM, Txz16N0, a river running 
N the rage through Samnium, 
an territory of the Frentani, into 
the akin. | "0 


TRINOBANTES, the people of Mid- 


dleſex and Efſex, Caf. 5, 20.; Tacit. | 


Annal. 14, 33. 
TRIOPIUM, a town and promontory of 
Aa 1 gs 
TRIPHY LIA, a diſtrict of Peloponneſus, 
Liv. 28, S.; 3a, 5:3 337 34+ _ 
Tzir6r is, a difſtrit of Arcadia, con- 
fiſting of three towns, Pauſan. Arc. 28. 


f Laconica, Liv. 35, 27.—-—of 
Theſſaly, ib, 42, 5. where there ſeems _ 


to have been a ſingle town of this name, 
( TrifFlis Scea, ) ib. 42, 55. whence 
ager Tripolitanus, ib. 36, 10. A town 
of Lydia on the Meander; Inh. Trife- 
litani, Plin. 5, 29 f. 30. which ſome 
place in Caria —<—Another city of 
Pheaicia, in fact compoſed of theſe 
towns, at the diſtance of a furlong from 
each other, Diodor. 16. 41. built by 
people from three different cities, Strab. 
16, 754. Plin. 5, 20.; Mel. 1, 12. 
The country be:ween the two Syrtes in 
Africa (regio Syrtica } was in later times, 


from its three principal cities, (Ora, . 


Sabrata, and Leptis Magna, Solin. 27.) 
called Tripolitana, ſc. prowincia. At what 
time its preſent principal town, anciently 
Oea, ) and the country after it, began fixſt 
to be called TRIPOLI, is uncertain, 
TRIQUETRA, a name given to Sicily 
from its three capes, equivalent to the 
Greek Trinacria, 256. | 
TRITON, a river of the Regis Syrtica or 
Lybia, which falls into the lake TR T- 
ToN1s, Herodot. 4, 178, & 180.; Sil. 
4, 535. whence Pallas was called Tzxj- 
ToNIA, ſee p. 361.3 Sil. 3, 322.; et 


9, 297. 
TRITONON, a town of Doris, Liv. 


28, 7. ES 
TazxIumMviIRORUM INSULA, an iſland in 
the Rxznus or Rheno, a river which 


runs into the Po on the ſouth, where. 


Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepidus met, 
after the battle of Mutina, and divided 
the provinces of the Roman empire, 
Dio. 46, 55-3 Afpian. de Civ. B. 4. pr. 


TRIVTE lacus, the lake cf Diana, near 


Aricia in Latium, Firg. An. 7, 516, 
called alſo Stagnum Diane, Ovid. F aft, 


3, 261. and Lacus Nemorenſis, Suet. 


Cal. 35. now the Lake of NENMI. 


 Tzxrvicum, Txxvico, a town of the 


Hirpini, Horat. Sat. x, 5, 7 


TROCMI Galli, a people of Galatia in 


Aſia Minor, Liv 38. 16. 
TROEZEN v. Tretzene, Dau ATL A, a 
city of Arzölis, 286. the reſidence of 


Pittheus, the grandfather of Theſeus; 
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hence called Pittbsia "Trezen, Ovid. 
Met. 6, 418.; et 15, 296. the birth- 
place of Theſeus; hence called Tree- 
wenius beros. . | 

TROGILLE, three. ſmall iſlands near 
Samos. ; 

TROGILIUM, a part of Mount Mycale, 
projecting into the ſea, between Ephe- 
ſus and the mouth of the Meander, op- 
poſite ra, Samos, Strab. 14, 636. 


' TROGILUS v. 0, a village at the 


mouth of the river Pantacius, near Sy- 
racuſe, Sil. 14, 259.3 Inh. Jyogilii; 
whence Trogiliorum portus, Liv. 25, 23. 
TaOGTo Fr, (compoſed of ry an, 
cauerna, and dvr, ſubeo, 1. e. oſe Who 
lived ia caverns,) A people of Egypt on 
the Arabian gulf. TrxoGLcopyYTiICrx, 
their country; whence Trepledyticus 


nus, a bay on their coaſt, Herodot. 4, 


183. Cic. Div. 2. 44:3 Strab. 16, 
775.3 Plin. 2, 76.3 et 6, 29. Ptclem. 
4, $.——Alſo a people of Ethiopia, 
Mel. 1, 8. 

TRO JA, Troy, a celebrated ancient 
city of TROAS in Aſia Minor, at no 
great diſtance from the Helleſpont; 
Inh. TROJANI; and in the poets, 
Taoks, ſing. Tros, Trois; fem. Treas, 
dis v. -ados ; alſo Teucri and TR Oo 
JuGENZ 3 Which laſt name was ap- 
plied to the moſt ancient Roman no- 
_ bility, as being deſcended from the 
Trojans, Juvenal. 1, 100.; 8, 181.3 
T1, 95. Sd Troades, Perſ. 1, 4. but 
Trojugene ſimply denotes the Romans, 
Sil. 14, 1 7.; ac}. Troj anus, Woius, et 


Trutcus.--Trojugene gentes, Lucr. 1, 466. dur. ; 
TURDETANI, à powerful peopie of 


TROP/AEA, TroPEa,. a town of the 
Prutti, 174. 


* 


| TROPZEA, ſtone monuments erected by 


Pompey on tbe Eaſtern Pyienees, near 
Bellegarde. 0 oy 
TROSSULUM, a town of Etruria, nine 


miles from Volſini, which a body of 


Roman horſemen having taken without 
the aſſiſtance of foot-ſoldiers, the Ro- 
man Eguites were thence called Tros- 


SULI, Plin. 32, 2.; Sec. Ep. 86, & 


"87-5; Perl. Jn fhe- | 


 TRUENT US, Tao co, a tiver of Pice- *TURIOSA, Taxazona, a city ef At. 


num; TRUEN TUM, a town at its 

mouth, Pliz. 3, 13 f. 18. whence 

Truenting turre:, Sil. 8, 435. - 
FUBANTES, a people of Germany, 
Tacit. An. 1, 51.; et 13, 55. 
TUBURBO Majus, TuzzRNoK, a 
. town of Africa, ſouth of Tunis; TU- 
55 BURBO Linus, ſtill called TusurBO, 


© ga the river Bagraday, 
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tons of the Helvetii; ſuppaſed to be 


TULCls, FAN cor, a tiver of 8 


ITU OLA, Gor a, a river of Corſica. 


” 


TUCCA, Tuc, a town of Maud 
tania, at the mouthof the tiver Araſagy, 
TUDUR, TAD1, a town of Umbii, 
Sil. 6, 645.3 Inh. J. udertes; ing, Te. 
= ders, ib. 4, 222. 
TorgoBIſs, Tovy, a river of Wiles 
running below Cardigan into the Iriſh 12. 
TUksls, the river TW Fg. PET 
TUSICUM, a town of Umbria; Ink, 
' Tuficani. | 
TUGENUS gen one of the four can. 


named from Tsun 
Zug. pe: 8 

TUGIA,. Tara, a town of gran; 

hence Saltus Tugienſis, where the Lew 
riſes, Plin. 3, 1. 3 


V. Iugium, now 


n 
running by Tarraco in the Medi 
terranean, | 

TULINGI, a people of Belgica, contigu, 

. ous to the Helvetii, now STULINGES, 
Ceſ. 1, 5. 

TUN ES, -?/is, m. a place fifteen miles 
from Carthage, Liv. 30, 9. now ſup- 
poſed to be Tunis. - 

TUNGRI v. TJongri, a people of Calla 
Belgica living on both ſides of the Mæeſe; 
their chief city was called Ar uar vc; 
now Tongeren, a ſmall village to the 

north-weſt of Liege.—_—TUNGR0. 
RUM fors, the Sr aw, north-eaſt from 
Liege, towards Trees, — 
TONOCELLUM, Tixuovrzx, at the 
mouth of the Tine. 5 


TURBA, Tarts, a town of Gaſcony, 
on the river Adour. 


Spain, inhabiting both ſides of the Bztis 
from its mouth; whence the county 
was called Turditania, Liv. 21, 6.328, 

© 39-3 34, 17, &c. ; 

TURDULI, the people of Algarva in 

Portugal: Some tbink them the ſane 
with the Turditani, Liv. 28, 39; et 
247 17. 

TURIAS v. Turia, Gyanataniin, 


a river of Spain, which runs pait Va. 


lencia into the Meditertanęan. 


ragon, on the confiags of Old Caſille. 
TURONES, the people of Tous Alx in 
France, on the eaſt fide of the Loire; 
their capital Ceſarodumm, in later times, 
as uſual, was called after the peopte J- 
"rInes v. i, now TOURS. 33 
TURRUS, Tou xx, a river of the Cargi, 
which falls into the Hadriatic, each of 


Aquileia. 


. 
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TURICUM, Zug1cny in Switzerland. TYLOS v. Oetylos, BAyRAIN, a town - 
TURNACUM, Tous Ax, in Flanders. to the north-weſt of the promontory 
TURUNTUS, a river. of Sarmatia,  Tenarus, on the Meſſenian Gulf. "ah 
ſuppoſed to be the Duna or Dwina at T,xyNDArs, TyNDARI, a town in the 
Riga. | __ * n-rth-.eaſt part of Sicily, on the river 
TUSCI; the inhabitants of cruris, in Helicon, 271. | IS. 
later writers called TusC1a, Liv. 1,2.; TYRA vel Tyras, Ni rs rx or Dnie- 
2, 51.3 5, 33. &c,—Tuscum mare, ter, contratted from the Donaſter of 
Liv. 5, 33-3 et 26, 19.——Tuſcus vicus, Jornandes, a river of Scythia, to the 
the name of a ſtreet in Rome, Liv. 2, north of the mouth of the Danube, 
13.3 27, 39+3 33» 20.3 Herat. Sat. 2, Herodot. 4, 51.3 Plin. 4, 12 f. 26. 
37 228. inhabited by the Tuſe i who re- Nullo tardior amne Tyras, Ovid. Pont. 
mained after the retreat of Porſenna, 4, 10, 50.) Trxirz vel Tyragutæ, 
Feſtus.Iuſcus amnis, the Ulber, thoſe who lived along its banks, Plin. ib. 
Ovid. Art. Am. 3, 386. flumen, Met. Strab. 2, 107-; 7. 305. 
14, 615,——Tuſca diſciplina, the art TYRUS, Sour, or Trax, a famous 
of augury, or divination by prodigies, city of Phcenicia, 628. Phenifſa Tyros, 


which the Romans borrowed from the Ovid. Met. 15, 288. illuſtrious for its 
Tuſcans, Cic. Fam. 6, 6. Tuſcis li- commerce and power at ſea, ( ſee p. 127.) 
bellis digna res, a miraculous thing, ſuch and for its numerous- colonies, Leptis, 
as were recorded in the books of the Utica, Gades, and Carthage, Plin. 8, 
Tuſcans, Juvenal. 13. 62. ——Tuſ- 19, not mentioned by Homer, Strab. 
cana columna, Vitruv. 4, 6. Opera Tuſ- 16, 756. Its ancient name was 


eanica, ib. 4,7. SARRA. See Sarranus. It is called 
Tuscl, the villa of the younger Pliny in inſtabilis by Lucan, 3, 217. either from 
Etruria, near the ſource of the Tiber, the deceitfulneſs of its inhabitants, 
which he deſcribes, Ep. 5, 6. therefore termed bilingues TYRIl, 
TUSCULUM, FzxscaT1, acity of La- Virg. n. 1, 661. or from its being 
num, 145+ ſaid to have been founded by frequently ſhaken by earthquakes, Strab. 
Teleg6nus, the ſon of Ulyſſes by Circe; 16, 757.; Curt. 4, 4, 20. After the 
bence Mænia Laertæ quondam tegnaia deſtruction of Tyre by Alexander, it 
nepoti, i, e. Tulculum, Sil. 7, 693. never recovefed its former ſplendor ; 
Tuſculi Cirega Mania, Horat. Epod. and, in the time of Pliny, was only 
2, 29.3 Inh. TUSCULANI, Liv. 3. remarkable for the manuſacture of pur- 
18. 6, 25.; 8, 37. hence Tuſculana ple, 5, 19. which was eſteemed the 
arx, the citadel of Tuſculum, ib. 3, belt in the world, Strab. 16, 757. 
23.3 et 6, 33. Tuſculani colles, ib. 3, whence Tyrium eſtrum, Virg. G. 3, 17. 
7, & 8. Tuſcula tellus, Tibul. 1, 7, Pellera Milefia Tyrios incocta rubores, 
57. TUSCULANUM, ſc. prædium, ib. 307. Tyris fuco cofta, Lucan. 10, 
2 villa of © Cicero's near Tuſculum, 123. Tyrius ductor, Hamilcar, &. 1. 
which he often mentions, Att. 1, 6. 143. - 
| Tuſculang diſputationes v. quæſtiones, TYRRHENI, a name given by the 
diſcourſes of Cicero concerning the con- _ Greeks to the inhabitants of Etruria; 
tempt of death, and other important whence Tyrrbena gens, the Tuſcan na- 
ſubjects, which he compoſed in the tion, Cic. Div. 1, 17.3 Ovid. Met. 15 
colloquial ſtyle, in that villa, Tuſc. 1, 577. Mare Tyrrhenum, the Tuſcan ſea, 
4-3 Div. 2, 1.3 At. 15, 2. in five Virg. En. 1, 67. Tyrrhenus rex, Me. 
| books, each book. containing the matter zentius, Ovid. Faſt. 4, $93. Men- 
- | of one day's diſcourſe, (dierum quingue ſtra Tyrrbena, Tuſcan mariners me- 
ſebolæ, ib.) Tuſenlanenſes dies, the days tamorphoſed into dolphins, ib. 3, 723.3 
thus employed, Fam. 9, 6 ——Tuſcu- Mer. 3, 607. Tyrrhena pedum wintula, 
lanum "Fulii Cæſaris, Cic. Or. 2, 3. Tuſcan fandals, Virg. ' An: $, 458. 
Pompeii, Phil. 13, 5. Craffi, Att. 4, Tyrrhenuſgue tube clangor, the ſound of 
16. Luculli, Fin. 3, 2. ; Acad. 4, 485 the trumpet, of which the Tuſcans were 
&c. villas of theſe illuſtrious mea near faid to have been the inventors, ib. 526, 
Tuſculum. 5 Aibenæ. 4. | | 55 
TYANA, a town of Cappadocia, the | . 1 
1 birth- place of ·Apollonius; Inh. Tyanen- | U&V | 
fer v. Tyancis ; Tyanitis vel Eujebia ad WACCA, a town of Africa Propria, Hit. 
Taurum, its territory. B. Afr. 74.; Inh. Faccenſes. 
312 
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between the Durius and Munda. 


- VACCAL!, a people in the nor hof Spain, 


towards the ſource of the Durius, Liv. 
217, 5; 35, 7:3 46, 47. 


VAbIC ASS ES, the people of Valois in 
* 


"Galiia Belgica. | 
VADIMONis, alake of Ftruria, near Caſ- 

tellum Amerinum and the I iber, remark- 

able for its floating iſlands, Liv. , 39-3 


Plin. 2, 95.; Senec. Quaſs. Nat. 3, 25.3 


Piin. Ep. 3, 20. 


VAGA, a town of Numidia; Inh. VA- 
- GENSZS, Salluft. Jug. 47, & 69. Va- 


gerſe eppidum, Plin. 5, 4. 


VAGSED RUS, 2 river of Sicily, between 
the towns Camarina and Geia, Sil. 14, 


229. _— 


9 
VAGIENNI, a branch. of the Lig#res, 
near the ſource of the Po; now Saluzzo, 
- called alſo Yagenri, Sil. 8, 607. 


- VAHALIS, the Waar., a branch of the 


Rhine in Holland, Cæſ. 4, 10. , 
VALENTIA, Var Nc, a town of 
France in Dauohinè.— Alſo a town in 

Spain, ſtill called by the ſame name. — 

Alſo a town of the Bruttii, called Vibo 
: Valentia; Inh. VALENTINI, Cic. Verr. 
57 16. 74 
VALERIA, VAr EAA, a town of 'the 

Celtiberi in Spain, Plin. 3, 3 
VAN GIN ES, a people of Gallia Belgica, 
on the weſt fide of the Rhine; their 

chief town BorBt TomMaGus, Worms, 

Cæſ. B. G. 1, 51-5 Lucan: x, 431. 
VANNIA, CWITA, or Cividad, a town 

of Italy, north of the Po, on the Olius or 
Ogio; Inh. Pannienſes. | 
VAPINCUM, Gaz, a town of Dau- 

o | 
VARAR, thought to be the Murray 


frith, Prod. 
VARD #1, A people of Dalmatia, Cic. 


Fam. 5,9 
VARIA, Vas o, a town of Latium, on 
the right or eaſt fide of the Anio, 140. 
VARINI, a people of Germany ſituate 
beyond the Cimbri in Scandinavia, Tacit. 
Germ. 40. 8 
VAR RON IS villa, Vicovaro, in the 
country of the Sabines, on the Anio, 
Ge. Fei: $47. * | : 


VARVUS, the VAR or Vano, the boun- 


dary of Italy and Gaul, falling into the 
Mediterranean to the weſt of Nice, 
Lucan. 1, 404. x 
VASATES v. -r, a people of Aquitania, 
to the ſouth of the Garonne; their ca- 
pital was called by the ſame name, now 
Ts ws | 


VASIO, v. Vocontiorum Forum, 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


VACCA, Vouca, a nter of Luſitania, Vascbnrs, a nation of Spain, 


£ on the wef. 
tern Pyrenees, now Navarre; who hav. 


ing paſſed the mountains ſeized o 

cory in France. They vers re 3 

ſuch famine by Metellus, the Roman 

- general, as to be obliged the at human 
fleſh, Plin. 3, 3.; Juvenal. 15, 93. 

VasconTaA, their country, Auſon. Ep 
2, 100. Vaſtonicæ ore, ib. 218. ; 

V 

a ſmall town in Provence, Pla. z. 5 
M. I. 25 Hz Cic. Fam, 10, 34. ; 22 
nenſe oppidum. 

VATICANUS ons vel collis, the Va. 
TICAN mount at Rome, (Cina dictur 
quod eo potitus ſit populus Romanus VA. 
TUM reſpenſo, expulſis Etruſcis, Feſtus, 
vel aVaTiICcano deo infantium, Gell. 
16, 177 Auguſtin. Civ. D. 4, 8.) not 
far from it was the theatre of Pompey, 

HForat. od. 1, 20, 7. Vaticanus ager, 
Cic. Rull. 2, 35. campus, a plain be- 
yond the Tiber, whither Cæſir wiſhed 
to transfer the comit ia, till the buildings 
he propoſed to etect in the Campus Mar. 
tius were finiſhed, Att. 13, 33. Valli 
Vaticana, Tacit. Ann. 14, 14. 

VATRENUS, Sa TER No, a river of the 
Ciſpadana, riſing in the Apennines, aud 
falling into the Po, Pin. 3, 16. remark- 
able for its ſlowneſs, Martial. 3, 67. 

UBII, a people of Germany, on the eaſt 
fide of the Rhine, Cæſ 4, 30, & 16. ad- 
Joining to the Sicambri, Dis. 39, 48. 

in favour of whom Cæſar croſſed the 

Rhine, at the extremity of the territory 
of Treves, ib. but were tranſported by 
Agrippa to the other fide, and called 

Axripbiunſes, from Agrippina, his 
davehter, who was born among them, 
Tacit. Ann, 12, 27. G. 28. or Colonia 


Agrippinenſes, "Hits 1, 57:3 Plin. , 


17. 
UBIORUM eoppidum, Cor oc xx, on the 
Rhine, Tacit. Ann. 1, 36, et 12, 27. 
where they are ſuppoſed to have erected 
an altar to Auguſtus, called Ubjorun. 
ARA, Tacit. Ann. 1, 39. 
UCETIA vel Cafram' Urcenſe, Uzzs, 2 
town of Languedoc, near Nimes. 
UCUBIS, Luvcusr, a ſmall town of Gra- 
nada in Spain; Inh. Ucubenſes ; near 
Ategua, Hirt. Bell. Hiſp. 7, & 20. 
UDIN A vel Vedinum, Uno, a town of 
the Carni in Italy; Inh. ſuppoſed to be 
the Nedinates of Pliny, 3, 19 f. 23. 
VECTIS vel Ye#a, the Ifle of W16HT, 
Suet. Cl. 4. En, 
VxzcTones vel Pettonet, 2 people of 
Spain, adjoining-to the m— 
. 35 


the weſ. 
vho hav. 
ö on Gaſ. 
duceg to 
Roman 
| human 
15, 93, 

on. Ep, 


Alsox, 
3. 4.3 
Faſo. 


: Va. 
dict, 
S VA. 
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.) not 
mpey, 
e, 
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idings 
are 


Pallis 


VEll, a city of Etruria, ona high and 
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453-3 Lucan. 47 9·5 Sil. 3, 378. Nep. 
21, 4. 1 . 
VecTuRIONEs, the people of Breadal- _ 
bane in Scotland. - © 
VsDianTH, the people of the country 
of Nice in Gaul. OY 
VEDRA, the WEA E or TEES dividing 
Durham from Vorkſhire. ; 
VEGIA vel Vegium, VE OL IA, an iſland 
on the coaſt of Dalmatia. 


ſteep rock, about twelve miles to the 
north-weſt of Rome, taken by Camil- 


„ 
| 
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dus, now VzLINO, (fontes Veli, 
Virg. En. 7, 517.) which runs into 
the Nar, ib. 85 : £ 


VELITRA, VrLETRI, a, town of the 


Volſei, beyond the mons Albanus,; about 

twenty miles to the eaſt of Rome, Liv. 
25 30. Inh. VELIT ERNI, ib. 6, 13+ er 

8, 14. Ager Veliternus, id. 2, 31. Veli- 

ternus populus, 8, 12. whence was the 

Gens Odavia, the tamily of Auguſtus, 

Suet. I, & 94. 


4 : . 
VELLAUNODUNUM, BrauNE, 2 


town of the Senönes, Cæſ. 7, 11. 


lus, after a ſiege of ten years, Liv. 5, VELOCASSES, the people of Vexin,in 


21, & 2243 Inh. VEIENTES, 16. 75 
15, 27, 30, & 42.; 2, 6, &c. Vejens 
oger, Cic. Ruſc. Am. 163 Fam. 9, 17- 
bellum, Div. 1, 44. Arvum Pejens, 
Horat. Ep. 2, 2, 167. Vejentanus ager, 
5, 30. præda, 5, 21, & 28. Vejentina 
tribus, Cic. Planc. 16. Vinum Vejen- 
tanum, Horat. Sat. 2, 4, 143 


VELABRUM, a plain between the Capi- 


toline, Palatine, and Aventine mounts, 
Cic. Brut. 15.3 Liu. 27, 37. faid to have 


- Normandy, Cæſ. 2, 4. 
VENAFRUM, VENAT RO, a fown o 


Campania, 149. Agri Venafrani, Horat. 
Od. 3, 5, 55. producing the beſt olives, 
Oliva Venafrana, Id. Sat. 2, 4, 69. 
Venafranum, ſc. oleum, the beſt oil, Fu- 
venal. 5, 86. 


* 


VENE Dl, a people of Germany, near the 


mouth of the Viſtula, whence Fenegicus 
ſinus, the Gulf of DanTzic, Plin. 4. 
13 | 


been ſo named, (a vxhEN po, Vart. IL. VENETT, a people of Brittany in France, 


L. 4, 7.) becauſe being marſhy and 
overflowed by the Tiber, people were 
carried over it in boats, ( lintribus webe- 
bantur, ib. 32.) till Auguſtus rendered 
it dry by confing the Tiber within its 
banks, Horat. Art. P. 67.; Tibull. 2, 
5, 33- After which it became a crowd- 
ed ſtreet, where varivus commodities 
were ſold, Horat. Sat. 2, 3,229. Mar- 
tial eſpecially extols the cheeſe of Vela- 
brum (caſeus Velabrenſis ), 13, 32. dried 
in a particular manner, ¶ Velabrenſi maſſa 
recocta foco, ) ib. 11, 52. 10. — Others 
ſay it was named from oils, and the like 
being there ſold under tents or coverings 
(ſub weir). It is certain oilmen uſed 
to frequent that place, Plaut. Capt. 3, 


1, 2 - ; 


VELAUNI vel .Zellavi, the people of 


VsLLar, the north-eaſt diviſion of 
Languedoc, Cæſ. 7, 75. 
VELDIDENA, WIL TEN, a village of 
Tyrol on the Ion. | 


VELIA, a town of Lucania, whence Ve- 


linus portus, 172. Cic. Phil. 10, 4.; Inh. 
VIEIIENSESs, Id. Balb. 24. Lacus Ve- 
linus, a lake near Velia, Cic. Att. 4, 16. 
—— > VELIA, an elevated part in Rome 
near the Palatine mount, Cic. Att. 7, 
15.3 Liu. 23 7 . a P 
VELINUS lacus, Tacit.' Ann. 15 79. vel 
lacus Velini, plur. a lake, one or more, in 
the country of the Sabines, near Reate, 


lea by the ſprings of the river VILII- 


powerful by ſea, Cæſ. 3, 8. their chief 
ton in the lower ages was called Hendti, 
VANNES, hence Veneticum bellum, ib. 
18.—Alſo a people of Italy, near the 
head of the Hadiiatic, 135, Liv. 1, I. 
whoſe country was called VINXTIAS 
ib. 39, 22.; Plin. 2, 72.3 17, 23-3 ef 35» 


4. Ventte gentes, Sil. 12, 217.— The 


city of Venice did not exiſt in ancient 
times, ſee p. 251. 8 
VENETVUS lacus, the Bop EN -sRE, er 
lake of Cox s TAN CR, thro ghuwhich 
the Rhine paſſes, Mel. 3, 2. i 
VENNONES, a people of the Rhætian 
Alps, co the north gf the lake Larius. 
VENTA Belgarum, WiNCHESTEs in 
Hampſhire. — ſcenorum, Nox wick in 
Norfolk — Silurum, CABRWENT in 
\Monmouthſhiie, —» ö | 
VENUSIA, VzNosa, a town of Apulia, 
on the confines of - Lucania, the dirth- 
place of Horace, 161. Inh. VEnusINI, 
Liv. 22, 54. et 27, 10. Colonus _ - 
nus, Horat. Sat. 2, 1, 35. Silve Ve- 
nuſinæ, Od. 1, 28, 26. 
VERAGRI, an Alpine nation, between 
the All:br$zes, and the Alps, Cæſ. 3, 
Te; Liv. 215 38. : 
VERBANUS lacus, Lago MaJora, a 
lake in the weſt of the duchy of Milan, 
fifty miles in length, from north o 
ſouth, and between five and fix tn 
' breadth; whence the river TicTnusflows. 
Str ab. 4, fin. . 
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VEREIN UM, Vervins, a ſmall town 


in the caſt of Picardy. + 
VERCELLZE, Verrcerr!, a town of 


the Libici, in Gallia Tranſpadana, Cic. 
Fam. 11, 49. on the S-ſs7tes or Seſſia, a 


river of Piedmont, where Marius de- 
feated the Cimbri, Plin. 3, 17. Vercel- 
lenſis ager, ib. 23, 7. ; 


' VERESIS, Osa, a ſmall river of Latium, 


running through the territory of Pre- 
neſte into the Anio. 7 


VERGÆE, RACIANo, a town of the 


Bruttii, Liv. 30, 19. 


' VERGELLUS, a torrent or brook. run- 


ning into the Aufidus near Cannæ, 
THE. © EDN ; #4 
VERGILIA, ſuppoſed to be Murcia 
in Spain, Inh. Vergilienſes. 


VEROGINIUM vel Vergivium mare, the 


Iriſh ſea, or St. George's Channel, call- 
ed by the Welſh, Yeridhmore. 9 


"VEROLAMIUM vel Verulamium, Vx- 


RUL AM, near St. Albans, 495. 
VERODUNUM, VER Dux, a town of 
Gallia Belgica. 


_ MANDots, one of the divifions of Pi- 


cardy; their capital, Augußa Vero- 
mandorum, ST. QuinTIN, Cæſ. B. G. 


2,4. 
VERONA, Verona, a town of the 


Cencmanni, on the Athefis, 135. Liv. 
5, 35. the birth- place of Catullus, - 
Ovid. Amor. 3, 15, 7. Inh. Veronenſes; 


a ger Veronenſis, Plin. 9, 22. Flos Vero- 
nenſium juvenum, Catull. 92, 2. 


VERRUGO, Aa town of the Volſci in 


Latium, Liv. 4, 1, et 5, 28. 

VERUL/A, VrROII, a town of the 
Hernjci in Latium; Inh. Verulani; po- 
pulus Verulanus, Liv. 9, 42 & 43. 


VEScClA, a town of the Au; Ines in Cam- 


pania, Liv. 8, 11; 9, 25. Inh. VES- 
CINT, 10. 20. Veſcinus ager, ib. 10, 


21, & 31. ſaltus, ib. 21. Veſcianum, a 


villa of Cicero's near it, Cic. Att. 15, 2. 


VESENTIUM, a town of Tuſcany, on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of the lacus Yo!fenien- 
5 is, Inh. Veſentini. 7 
- VssER1sS, a place or river, it is uncertain 


which, near mount Veſuvius, Liv. 8, 
8. et 10, 28.; Cic. Fin. 1, 7.; Off: 3, 


31. ; 
VESIDIA, VIISsICIIA, a river of Tuſ- 
cany, running by Forum Clodii. 


VESONTIO vel Civitas Veſontienſium, 


BESs ANON, the capital of the Segugni, 


on the Dubis, or Doux in Franche 


| Lompte, Cæſ. 1, 38. 2 
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VESONNA vel 7ſunna, 
the Capital of Perigord in Guienne, 
VESPACIX, a village of Umbria oh 
the confines of the Sabines, fix bog 
from Nurſia in the way to Spoletum; 
whence Veſpaſian derived his firname. 
Szer. Veſp. 1. ; 
VESTINI, a people of Picenum, 138. 
Veſtinus populus, Liv. 8, 29, et 10, 3. 
Their cheeſe is celebrated by Martial, 
13, 31. Aque Heſtinæ, the rivers of 
the Veſtini, which join the Liris, La- 


Pe alsvrvr, 


Can. 2, 425. Veſtina Juventus, Sil. 85 
£7 517. 6 8 
VESULUS, Viso, 2 mountain of the 


Alpes Cotriæ, between Gaul and Italy, 
whence the Po runs ſouth, and the Du. 
rance north, Mel. 2. 4.; Plin. 3, 16. 


fertile in pines, ( pinifer, ) Virg. Zn, 


10, 709. ; 
VESUVIUS vel 7ewus, Veſvius vel 
Veſbius, monte V x8 uv1o, a celebrated 
- volcano, about eight miles to the eaſt of 
Naples, 154. Yeſuvinus apex, Stat. Sily, 


| | 317 5% 72+ Veſvina juga, Sil. 12, 152. 
VEROMANDUl, the people of VER - 705 


wina incendia, id. 5, 3, 205. Veſria 
rura, Columell. 10, 135. 

VET ERA, ſc. caſtra, an encampment of 
the Romans for a conſiderable time, in 
the country of the Gugerni, which 

hence became a town, Tacit. Ann. 1, 
45. Hiſt. 4, 18, & 57. now Sax Tx, 

a ſmall village near Cleves. 
VET TONA, BzTToxa, a town of 
Umbria, between Peruſia and Tuder ; 

Inh. Vettonenſes, Plin. 3, 14 f. 19. 

VE TTöN ES. See Veclcnes. 5 

VETULONIA, an ancient city of Etru- 
ria, to the ſouth of the mouth of the 

river Cæcina, where were hot-baths, 
Plin. 2, 103. anciently poſſeſſed by a 
colony of Lydians, Sil. 8, 485. whence 
Silius ſays the Romans derived the 
badges of their magiſtrates, the lictor 
with the faſces and ſecures, the Sella cu- 
rulis, and toga prætexta; alſo the uſe of 
brazen trumpets in war, ib. Vetulonienſes 
populi, Plin. 3, 5. v5 

UFENS, AvFENTE, a river of Latium, 
which runs into the Tuſcan ſea near 
Terracina, 147.; Firg. An. 7, $02.3 

Sil. 8, 384. Ufentina tribus, Liv. 9, 


20. . 
VIADRUS vel Vader, the Op E, A n- 


ver of Germany, Prod. : 
VIBO, Bivona, a town of Spain, near 
Toledo. 4 5 ö 


VIBO, Monte Lzoxz, a town of the 


%ͤĩ ˙ yx nen 


42 
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. Sinns, the gulf of St. Euphemia, VITERBIUM, ViTzn8o, 4 towa of 


4. Vibonenſis ager, Liv. 21, 51. 


TIA, VICENZA, a town in the 
VICEN , 25 . 
TIN I vel Vicentini, Ge. Fam. 11, 19. 


territory of Venice; 


vic TORIÆ mons, a place in Spain, 
near the mouth of the Ebro, Liv. 84, 


VICTUMVIE, a a town of Gallia Ciſpa- 
dana, near Placentia, Liv. 21, 45+ & 


VISUCASSES, a people of Normandy, 
Plin. 4, 18 ſ. 32. 

VIENNA, VIX NN, the capital of the 

| Allobroges, a city of Dauphin, Cæſ. 
7, 9-3 Ce. Fam. Ne Martial. Ty 


$ 

VI MINALIS coll, -one af the Cortes hills 
in Rome; faid to have been named 
from thickets of ofiers ( vimineta) which 
grew on it, Varr. L. L. 4, 8. added to 
the city by Servius, Liv. 1, 44+ 

VIND ANA, VANNEs, a ſea- port en 
of Brittany. 

VINDELICI, a warüke people, whoſe 
country, VINnDEeLICta, extended from 
the lake of Conſtance to the Danube. 

VINDILI, a nation of the Germans, 
Plin. 4, 14 f. 28. 

VINDILIS, n illand Lawn Gaul and 
Britain, ſuppoſed to be BELL EIL. 
VINDOBONA, VIENNA, the _— 

of Auſtria on the Danube. 

VINDONISSA, WEN DIS, a towns of 
the Helvetii, on the river Aar, in” the 
territory of Berne, Tacit. Hiſt. 4, 61, 

& 70. a 


VINTIUM, Vixer, a townof Provence. | 
VIRIBALLUM, the cape of CaLvi or 


GAR BO in Corſica. © », * 
VIRODUNUM--vel Urbs Viredunenſis, 


VErDUN, a city of hs. Anon 'on "the 
Maeſe. 


VISCELL/AE v. i, WEL Tz, a town of 
Noricum, between the Ens and the 


Mure in Auſtria; whence 5 - RE 
Cic, Amic. 11. 


VISTULA, Visrura, a rivers the 


boundary of ancient Germany on the 
eaſt, 


$55» 
VISURGIS, Warn, a river of Ger- 


many, running between Weſtphalia and 


Lower Saxony; near which Varus and 


his legions were cut off by the Ger- 


mans, Tecit. Annal. 1, 70. et 2, 9.3 
Vell. 2, 105. 


VITELLIA, a town of the Aqui in 


Latium, Liv. 2, 39. er 55 29+ 
VITULARIA via, a way in- the territory 
of Arpinium, Cic. Ns fr. 35 is 2. 


Tuſcany, not mentioned by any claſſic 
autnor; fituate where the Fanum _ 
tumnæ ſtood, Liv. 4, 27, — 61.3 


ULiakus, OrL.zRON, an Aland on the 
coaſt of Poictou in France, 537. 
ULUBRZ, a ſmall town of Latium, 
' near the Paludes Pemptinæ, Cic, Fam. 
7, 18; Horat. Ep. 1, 1t, 30. called 
Vacuæ, as being thinly inhabited, 
Juvenal. 10, 102. Ulubranzs 
Cic. Fam. 7, 12. Ulubrenſes, Phn. 3. 


Jo 
ULyYSSEUM'V. Odyſsrum, ; a promontory 
of Sicily, weſt of Pachiaus, 263. 


ULYSSIPO, Lissox, in Portaghls,. Ser 


Or ys1P0. 


Unnilicus Grace, the ty in the 


- heaxt or middle of Greece, i. e. "Der- 
PHI, Liv. 35, 13. vel Unbilicus orbis 
terrarum, 38, 48. ZEtolia was 
alſo ſaid 5 5 Ws middle country of 

Greece, ( Umbilicus Gracie, } Liv. 35 
18. —Umnbilicus Talia, i. e. Rutilie 
lacus in agro Reatino, Plin. 3, 13 f. 17. 
——Jicilie, i. e. Enna, Cic. 3 4» 


48. 
UMBRIA, a dvifon of Italy, 23613 
b Liv. 10, 1. 3 225 9.3 275 43 Inh. 


Uni, ig. 5,35 5 375 & 394 40, 


21, & 27.; Cic. Div. 1, 41.3; ing. 
Uner parcus, Catull. 37, 11. Martius 
Unmber, Sil. 10, 214.; Vivides Unber, 
ſc. canis, Virg. En. 12, 753. Aper 
Umber, Horat. Sat. 2, 4, 40. Marits 
_ Umbri rubicunda uxcr, Ovid. Art. Am. 


331 es 

UMBRO, Onnione, a navigable river 
of Tuſcany, Plin. 3, 5. rifing to the 
eaſt of Sienna, and flowing into the 


lake Prilis, now Cates Ns then 


into the Tuſcan ſea. 

UNELLT, the people of Caries, 
in Lower Normandy, Cæſ. 2, 34 
their capital, Creciatanum, Valogenes. 

Vockrrus mom, a part of mount Jura, 
Tacit. Hiſt. 1, 68. 


g OCONii Forum, 4 town of Gaul, be⸗ 


tween Marſeilles. and Antibes, near 
the river Argen'eus, Cic. Fam.. 10, 17. 
vel Lucontium, ib. 34. 

VOCONTH, a people of Gallia Nur, 
bennenſis, Mel. 2, 5.; Liv. 21, 34. 
whoſe capital was Forum Vocontiorum, 
Cic. Fam. 10, 24. the ſame with 
V ASIO; hence Vocontia rura, Sil. 30 


467. 
; Vocksus, VAUGE, or Voee, a mounts 


tain ia the Ha of the Lingeneg, 
where 
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| where the Maeſe riſes, Cæſ. 4, 10. 
 Pogefi curve ripa, Lucan. 1, 297%. 
VOL, city of the Aqui, Liv. 4, 
49. the ſame with Bolæ, ib. 6, 2.3 
Inh. Kolani; Volanus ager, ib. 4» 81. 
VOLATERRZE, Vor TERRA, a town 
of Etruria, on the river Cæcina, Plin. 
3» 5- near which were hot-baths 
(aque Volaterne vel Volaterane) ; 


* 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


UROGO, Goa coNA 


Inh. Vor AT EERANI, Cic. Fam. 13, 


4.— About fifteen miles below Vo- 
laterræ, at the mouth of the Cæcina, 
was a place called Vada Volaterrana, 
ib. & Cie. Quinct. 6. ö . 
VOLCZE, . people of Gaul, between 
Garonne and the Rhone, and ex- 
tending to the Pyrenees, Liv. 21, 26.; 
Sil. 3, 445. divided into the Arecomici, 
. Cal. 7, 64. and Tecrosdges, 4, 23. 
One colony of the latter ſettied in 
Germany, ib. and another in Aſia. 
See Tecteſages. 


BH 


VOLCI- vet Ui, Lunz, an inland 


town of Lucaniaz Inh. Yolceiani vel 
Folſtentes, Liv. 27, 15.--—Alſo a 
town of Erruria, near Coſſa; Inh. 
 Polcentini or Volcientes, Plin. 3, 5+ 
VOLIBA, FarmouTH in Cornwall. 
VOLSCI,. a people of Latium, who 
* carried on war againſt the Romans, 
Liv. 1, 51.; 2, 9. Kc. See p. 203.; 
hence Yolſce de gente Camilla, View 
En. 7, $03. 8 
V QLSCINII vel Vulſinii v. ium, Bor- 
SIN A, a town of Etruria, on the north 
end of the lacus Volſcinienſis, Liv. 27, 


23-3 Juvenal. 3, 1917.; Inh. Folf- 


nienſes vel Volſini, Liv. 5, 31, 1. who 
ufed to fix nails in the temple of 
Nora, a Tufcan goddeſs, to mark 
the number of years, ib. 7, 3. Vul- 
Nnienſis Sejanus, à native of that place, 
Tactt. Ann. 6, 8. 


VOLTUMNEE. Fanum, a place near the 


/ 


ſpot where Viterbo now ftands, in 


which the Aſſembly of the ftates of 


Etruria uſed to meet, Liv. 4, 233 5» 4 


17. ; 6, 2, &c. N 


"VOLUBILIS v. e, ſuppoſed to be 


Fa, the capital of Morocco, Plin. 


55 . 2 N 
VOMANUS, Vomano, 2 river of 


x Picenum, Pliz. 3, 13-3 Sil. 3, 438. 
Un ANoröl Is, a city on the top of mount 
Athos, 327. | i 


UR BA, Ga, a town of the Helvetii, 


on a river of the ſame name, in the 

Pais de Vaud; whence Pac us UxRI- 

enuus vel Verbigenus, ont of the four 
cantons of the Helvetii. , 


* 


Ly 


URBINUM, Uznno a 
Umbrio ; Inh. Urbinates, 4 

URCINIUM, AJ Azzo, a port- town od 
the ſouth-weſt of Corfica. 


„an iſland 1 

Bay of Piſa, about eee 
weſt of Leghorn, famous for its an- 
chovies, Plin. 3, 6. 

URIA, Ox IA, a town of Calabtia, 169. 
— Alſo a town of Apulia, on the 
Sinus URIUS, the Bay of Maxegz- 
-PONTA, 189. | 

URSENTUM vel Urſz, Oxso, a town 

* of the Bruttii; Inh. U ſentin, Plin, 
3, 11. | 5 

USC ANA, a town of Macedonia; Inh. 
Uſcanenſes, Liv. 43, 12. 

USC ETA, a town of Africa Proyria, 
ee pg of Thapſus, Hirt. Afr. B. 
Gl 9. J 

USCUDAMA, STaTinaxa, a city of 
the Beſfi in Thrace, Eutrop. 6, 8. 

USELLIS vel Oſellis, UssEx1, a town of 
Sardinia. 


'USIPLI vel Uſfip#tes, a people of Ger- | 


many, Ce. 4, 1.3 Tacit. Ans. 1, 51.3 
285 55, Hit. 4, . G. 32. Arr. a8, 


. 
Us ric, a hill in the country of the 
Sabines, near the villa of Horace, 


1 39 ; 1 . 

UT ENS vel Utis, Utentis, MoxToxe, a 
river of Gallia Tranſpadana, running 
into the Hadriatic by Ravenna, Liv. 


1. 87 ; 
.UTiCA, SaTcor, a city of Africa 
Propria, at the mouth of the river 
Bagrada, Liv. 25, 31. the next, in 
_ of magnitude, to Carthage, and 


after its deſtruction, the capital of che 


country; built before Carthage, Sil. 
3,242.; Job. UTIcENnszs, Cæſ. B. 
Civ. 2, 30. ; Hirt. B. Afr. 86. whence 
Cato was called Uticenfis, becauſe he 


flew himſelf in that place, Plin. 5, 4.; 


iicenſis, Plin. 27, 5+ 

'VuULCANIZ .INSULAZ, the LI AII 
iſlands, 275. | 

VULTUR, a mountain on the confines of 
Apuliaand Lucania, 162. CES 

VULTURNUS, vor ruxxo. the chief 
river of Campania, 148.——VUL- 
TURN UM, Caſtello del Vor Tex, 
a fort and town at the mouth of tte 


river, Liv. 2 5, 20. a colony, 34, 45. 


—Alſo the ancient name of Capus, 
Live 4, 3j. —Vurrusxus, the 
ſouth-eaſt wind, Cell. 2, 22. which 
very much i 


et 7, 14, & 30.; Mel. 1, J. Agr 


incommoded the . 


i 
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| he beide of Cannery Liv. 422, 43, & 


a Of \ of Hither 
ima, Borgo de Oſma, a town 
* x tbizus, Sil. 33 384. 


UXANTIS, Usn ANT, A ſmall iſland on 


the coaſt of Brittany. . | 

UXELLODUNUM, Posen Þ'Js80L u, 
a town of the Cadurci, not far from 
the river Dordogne, ſecuted on all ſides 
with ſteep rocks, Caſe 8, 32+ 


UXENTUM, UGENTo, a town of the 


Slentiniin Calabria. 
3 . 
YANTHUS vel Scamander, a river of 
Troas, Virg. u. 1, 4733 Horat. 6d. 


4 6, 26. Homer ſays it was called 


Xanthus by the gods, and Scamander, 
by men, II. 20, 74.— Alſo a town 
of Lycia, now EXSENTDE, on a tiver 
of the ſame name, Ovid. Met. , 646. 
Inh. XANTHIL. . 
XERA, XERExX, a town of Andaluſia, 


near which the Moors defeated Ro- 


drigo or Roderic, the laſt king of the 

Gothe, which rendered them matters of 
Spain, 48 5. # 4 

XEkROLIB VA, the part of Africa be- 
tween Egypt and Cyrenaica, Serv. ad 
Virg. En. 4, 42 & 196. 

XERX ENA, a diftrit of Armenia, 
named from Xerxes, & rab. 11, 528. 

XILINE, a town of Colchis. 

XIPHONIA la Cave, a promontory 
of Sicily, between Catana and SyraCuſe, 
Strab. 6, 267; ——Alfo a town to the 
north of Syracuſe, now Au cus TA. 

XOIS, an iſland formed by the mouths 
of the Nile, Strab. 17, $02. © 

XUTHIA, the ancient name of the Le- 
ontine plains in Sicily, Diodor. 5, 8. 

XVYIENor S TISs, i. e. the city of Wood, 
2 town built by Alexander near the 
mouth of the Indus, Plin. 6, 23. ſup- 
poſed to be now the pott of LAUERI. 

XyLiNE come, a town of Pamphylia, 
Liv. 38, 15. - 

XYLOPOLIS, a town. of Macedonia 
Inh. Xylopoliie, Plin. 4, 10. 


 XYNLIA, a town of Theſſaly, Liv. 32, 


13. et 33, 3. 


Z 


ZABATUS, a river of Meſopotamia, 
falling into the Tigris. 

ZABUS, Zabatus vel Zebris, Zan, or 
Zarb, a river of Aſſyria, which falls 
into the Tigris; called Lycus, or the 
Wolf, by the Greeks. 

ZACYNTHUS, Zan, an iſland of 


Greece, oppoſite to the bottom of the 
Corinthian gulf, with a town of the 
ſame name, 332-3 Liv. 26, 24.; Plin. 
4, 12. Nemoroſa Zacyntbus, woody, 
Virg. An. 3, 270. alia, Ovid. Ep. 1 
87.3 Inh. Zacynthit v. - ini, Nep. Dion. 
9.; Plaut. Merc. 5, 2, 104. 


ZADRIS, a town of Colchis, to the eaſt 


of Surium. 105 
ZAGRUS, a mountain ſeparating Media 
from Aſſyria on the eaſt; ZAGRI 
Pylæ, a nariow paſſage thfough the 
mountains between theſe two countries. 
Z AMA, a town of Numidia, near which 
Hannibal was vanquiſhed by Scipio; 
| five days journey from Carthage, Liv. 
30, 29, about 300 miles, Nep. 22, 6.3 
Salluſt. Fug. 57. the royal reſidence, 
Hirt. Afr. B. 91. Zamenſe oppidum, 


Plin. 5, 4. ; Inh. Zamenſes. . Alſo the 


name of a town in Cappadocia, and in 
Me ſopotamia. | , 


ZANCLE, an ancient name of Meſsina , 


in Sicily, 257. ; Piin. 3, 8.3 Sil. 14, 
48.; Ovid. Met. 296. Zantlza arena, 
Ovid. Met. 13, 729. Cbarybdis, Id. 
Faſt. 4, 499 · Zanclea ſaxa, Met. 14, 


47 · | 
ZARIASPES vel -is, Dzxasn, a river 
of Bactriana on which Bactra, the ca- 
pital of that c6untry, ſtood; hence 
called Zariaſpa v. e, Plin. 6, 18, & 
16. Curtius calls this river Bactrus, 


775 4 ; 
ZAUECES, a people of Libya, Herodot. 


4, 193. | 

ZELA bel Ziela, ZxLzu, a town of 
Pontus, near which Cæſar defeated 
Pharnaces, the ſon of Mitbridates, 
Hirt. B. Alex. 72.—78. and finiſhed 
that war with ſuch diſpatch, that he 
marked it in his triumph by an inſerip- 
tion of theſe three words, VE NI, vip1, 
vici, Suet. Cæſ. 37- The country 
round Zela was called Zelitis, Strab. 


10, 559» | 
ZELASIUM, a promontory of Theſſaly, 
near Demetrias, Liv. 31, 46. 


ZELEIA vel Zelea, a town of Troas, at 


the foot of the mount Ida, Homer. I. 
2, 824. ; Inh. ZelTie, fing. Zelues. 
ZENOBIA, ZxLEII, a town of Syria 
on the Euphrates. 
ZENOBII inſulz, ſeven ſmall iſlands 
without the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf, in the Mare Erytbræum. 
ZENODOTIA v. iam, à town of Me- 
ſopotamis, near Nicephorium, Plu- 
tarch. in Craſſi vita. 
ZEPHYRIUM prom. a promontory of 


the Bruttii, near Locri 5 hence called 


Epixepbyrii 
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Epixepbyrii Locri, 176. —Alſo a cape 

in Crete, now called Sa N Z uAN E; 

wr Pontus, now Z AT RA; and in other 

places. A town in Cilicia, Liv. 
322 20. 5 


mouth of the Hebrus; where was a 
temple of Apollo, Liv. 38, 41. 
whence Zeryrt bia littora, which ſome 

fuppoſe to have been the iſland Samo- 

© thracia, Ovid. Trift. 1, 9, 19. 


 ZETFA vel Zella, ZxRBI, a town of 


ica Propria, near Thapfus, Hirt. 
. B. 68.; Strab. 17, $31. 


. ZEUGIS vel Regio Zeugitana, one of 


the two divifions of Africa Propria, 
that in which Carthage ſtood, Plia. 5, 
4. the other diviſion being called By- 
BACIUM, Ifidor. 14, 5. | : 
ZEUGMA, dis, n. ZEGME, a town 
of Syria on the Euphrates, where was a 
celebrated paſſage over that river, 593.3 
Pliz, 5, 24 f. 21. wheie Alexander 
built à bridge, Id. 34, 15. Strab. 16, 


746.; Dio 40, 17.; Curt. 3, 7-5 Tacit. 


Anz. 12, 12% whenc? geugma is called 
Pellzum by Lucan. 8, 237. the bound- 
any of the Roman empire towards the 
eaſt; therefore called Romanæ pa is 
ter, Stat. Silv. 3, 2, 137. Pliny men- 
tions an iron chain, which was ſaid to 
be extant in his time, acroſs the river, 
ih, Alſo a town of Dacia, Prelem. 


RS 
ZLI, Zelis vel Zilis, An zT A, a 


port - ton of Mauritania, at the mouth 
of a river of the ſame name, Plin. 5, 
3-3 Ptal. 4, I. | 
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ry 


THE END. 


of Ethiopia, to the ſouth of 
ZERYNTHUS, a town in Thrace, and 


| & cave ſacred to Hecite, near the ZIOBERIS, a river of Part ia 


ZIMARA, a town of Arne 
about twelve miles from th 
the Euphrates, Plin. 5, 24. 

ZINGIS, Cape Orrur, 


ia Miro, 
e ſource of 


a promontory 


Guardafui 
near the entrance to the Red Sea. 


, Which 


is faid to fink ſeveral times delow 


ground, and to riſe again, Curt. b, 4. 
called Sibætes by Diodorus Siculus 
17, 75. 8 


ZIT HA, a town of Meſopotamia on the 


Euphrates. 
ZIZA, a town of Arabia Petræa. 

ZONA v. e, a town and promontory 
> of the Cicdnes in Thrace, Herodot. 74 6g. 
_. wiither, the woods are ſaid 10 have fol. 
_ lowed the. muſical Orpheus, JI. 

25 2+» je 27 7 
ZOROANDA, a part of mount Tautus, 


between Armenia and Meſopotamia, at 


the ſouth fide of which the Tigris, after 
having run below ground, riſcs again, 
. ; 
ZOSTER, a promontory and ſea port 
town of Attica, Cic. At. 5, 12. 
ZOTALE, a place, near Anticchia in 
Margiana, wheie the river Margus was 
divided into ſmall ſtreams to water the 
fields, Plin. 6, 16 f. 18. 
ZUCHIS, a lake to the eaſt of the Syrti; 
Minor, with a town of the ſame name, 
noted for its purple-dye and ſalted fiſh, 
Trab. 17, 835 · 1 8 
Z VOII, a ſavage people to the north of 
Colchis, Strab. 11, 496. | 
ZyGoPGLis, a town of Colchis, Stro>. 


123 548. 
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Nrw EDITIONS of the following Works are 
lately publiſhed by -CADELL jun. and Davies 
in the Strand; and W. CREECH at Edinburgh. 


1. D OMAN Antiquities: or an Account of the Manners 
R and Cuſtoms of the Romans; reſpecting their Go- 
' vernment, Magiſtracy, Laws, Judicial Proceedings, Religion, 
Games, Military and Naval Affairs, Dreſs, Exerciſes, Paths, 
Marriages, Divorces, Funerals, Weights and Meaſures, Coins, 
Method of Writing, Houſes, Gardens, Agriculture, Carriages, 
Public Buildings, &c. &c, Deſigned chiefly to illuſtrate the 
Latin Claſſics, by explaining, Words and Phraſes, from the 
Rites and Cuſtoms to which they refer. By Alexander Adam, 
II. D. Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. S Vo. 75. 64. 


2. A Claſſical Dictionary. Containing a clear and compre- 
henfive Account of all the proper Names which occur in read- 
ing the Claſhes; with Tables of Antient Coins, Weights, and 
Meaſures, To which is prefixed, a Chronological Table to the 
Deſtruction of the Roman Empire in the Weſt and in the Eaft, 
By J. Lempriere, A. M. of Pembroke College, Oxford. One 
large Volume 8vo. 10 5. 6d. * - _— 


3. An Enquiry into the Duties of Men in the higher and 
middle Claſſes of Society in Great Britain, reſulting from | 
their reſpective Stations, Profeſſions, and Employments. By 
Thomas Giſborne, A. M. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. 


4. An Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex. By the 
ſame Author. 8vo. 7s. 1 8 | ; | 

5. Letters to a Young Lady, on a Variety of uſeful and in- 
tereſting Subjects, calculated to improve the Heart, to form 
the Manners, and enlighten the Underſtanding. By the Rev. 
John Bennett. 2 Vols. 8s. - 1 . 


6. The Correſpondant, a Selection of Letters, from the beſt 
Authors; together with ſome originals, adapted to all the Pe- 
riods and Occaſions of Life; calculated to form the Epiſtolary 
Stile of Youth of both Sexes; to impart a Knowledge of the 
World and of Letters, and to inſpire Sentiments of Virtue and 
Morality. 2 Vols, 8s. _ | 


7. Extracts, elegant, inſtructive, and entertaining, in Proſe, 
from the moſt approved Authors, (diſpoſed under proper 
Heads,) with a View to the Improvement and Amuſement of 
young Perſons, One Volume Royal 8vo. 145. 9 5 


3. Extracts in Verſe, upon the ſame Plan. 169. 
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